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Abstract 



The thesis explores traditions of Buddhist practice 
(pa-di'pat-ti') in Theravada Buddhist Burma^ with mnjoi 
emphasis on the practice of vn'j)at-0ia-m (Pali vipassanai 
meditatjon as understood both inside and outside the 
context of the meditation centre. 

Burmese meditation centres arc a recent 
development. The meditation centre founded by a pupil 
of the Nfin-gtm" Hsa-ya-daw in 1911 in Myo' ma' is 
probaUy the earliest Since then some one thousand 
Burmese meditation centres have been established both 
nationally and internationally, which have altogether 
taken in several million meditators. Wi'pat-tha-m 
meditation has thereby grown into an important national 
and intematiorul service industry, leaving few Burmese 
settlements without easy access to at least one meditation 
centre. 

Unlike the conventional Burmese Buddhist 
monastery, whidi serves as a place of residence and a 
sdtool of learning for ordained members of the monasHc 
order, the meditation centre is open to both monks and 
unordained laity lor short (between a week and three 
months) but intensive courses in meditation using 
methods which focus mainly on flie body rather than 
abstract philosophical Buddhist ideas. 

This thesis is divided into tliree parts: Part I looks at 
the history of meditation practice. Fart II at the 
institutional aspects, and Part in at the lives of some of the 
persons associated with the tradition of practice. The 
subject is analysed in terms of five oppositions as distilled 
trom the discourse of the meditators, namely: 'Buddhism' 
vs 'Bttddhendom'; 'practice' vs 'scriphual learning^; 
'meditation' vs 'charity'/'mocality'; and 'insist* vs 
'concentration' meditation. 
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A note on Burmese transcription 



Rendering Burmese language into the roman alphabet 
poses problems because there is no single agreed 
romanisation standard for it. Some authors adopt several 
difierent romanisation systems depending on thdr 
pmposQ odiers— particularly eazly audiors who did not 
have the benefit of modem linguistic research— did not 
adopt a strict system at all. The result is chaotic, aptly 
conveyed by Okell's example of the romanised word 
'ba-^, which can represent any one of 12 different 
pronunciations, each of whidt could be speltin Burmese in 
several diffierentwajrs: one pronunciation a!one has at least 
72 different spelling possibili'ies (Okell 1971:1). 

Okell's authoritative Guide to tlie Romanization of 
Burmese (1971) — though not resolving all romanisation 
pirdblems — certainly makes die problems more manageable. 
There are t«vo methodological apptoadtes to romanisation: 
transUteeation 'aims toreptesent each letter and sytshoXoS. the 
Burmese script by a corresponding symbol in roman script 
irrespective of pronunciation', whereas transcription 
represents 'the sounds of Burmese speech' irrespective of its 
Burmese spelling. TransUteiatfam is best avoided where 
possible because it results in textn^d:^ is difficult to read, but 
it may be applied where unambiguous identification of the 
written Burmese is crucial. This thesis adopte what Okell 
recommends as the more legible transcription method for 
woik^ whose 'casual users,...indndes anthropologists, 
political sdenlists^ economists;, geogn^hec^ librarians, 
journalists and traders-.' (Okell 1971:56). 

This thesis uses a particular t^'pe of transcription 
system — namely the 'sfandard conventional transcription 
system with raised comma tones'. An important advantage 
dt dds type^ is tiiat it uses standard keyboard characters/ 
which avoids having to draw in awkward symbols by 
haiKLTominimise ambiguity, I have additionally included 
a glossary at the end of the thesis of all the transcribed 
Burmese terms together with their Burmese script 

3 John Okcn describw two o li« i' toum>iMBoa«ytt«aa bwdon truMcriplion, 
namely, phonetic transcription with voicng maricB^t and Conventional 
transcription with accented tones. 
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ThutfHbfu efBudtOtistftractiae in Burma 



A twie on Burmese tnaacripHon 



equivalents and their approximate Hng^h meanings. In 
so £ar as possible, the transcription is based on the . 
pronunciation indicated in the Government's Burmese 
dictionary {MAA 1980). 

Quotes from sources using different lomanisation 
^sterns hav^ wherever possible^ been suffixed in square 
bradcetsaftfirstocoitrence wilh our tianscription system. The 
ttanscr^on has not been applied to words already widely 
known by a different romanisation 5\T;tGm (e.g. not Yan-gon, 
but Rangoon). I differ from Okeli's recommendation only by 
setting transcribed Bunnese in italics (he recommended 
xoman), with ffae exoqytion of Bunnese personal and place 
names. ~ 
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A note on Pali loanwords 



Tlip conventional transcription type romanisation of 
Burmese adopted in this thesis has, with the glossan/ the 
back, the advantages both of legibility and accuracy; but 
there is still one important nnnanisatilon problem 
outstanding which has not been sufiBdently contemplated 
in western literature on Buddhism * 

The question is: when I refer to Pali loanwords — i.e. Pali 
terms used by Burmese speakers embedded in the 
vemacular — do I treat these as Burmese words and use our 
conventional transcription systenv or do I treat them as Pali 
words and use tlie better known FSU romanisation system? 

The Buddha's teachings were transmitted bv word of 
mouth for some 500 years before they were written dowTi 
approximately 2,000 years ago. Pali is one of the two main 
languages in which tiiese teachings were eventually 
recorded^ the other being Sanalerit; the first is the language 
of the Southern school, the second of the Northern School. 
There is no known proprietary script for Pali — it exists but 
in the scripts of those who transliterated Pali such as Sanskrit, 
Sinhalese, Burmese, Thai, Cambodian, etc. Also, there is 
muchvariation in pronunciation of ^in difCerentBuddhist 
societies. Monks from one linguistic community are known 
to have difficulties communicating in Pali with monks from 
another linguistic community, as became clear when the 
Ma-ha-si met the Cambodian head of the monastic order, 
who could not understand what JnemiiMnt Burmese monk 
said 'because of the difieratoe in their twat^. The sequel to 
tills is that in the end the Ma-ha-si, 'having come across a 
good number of foreign priests.. .in Rangoon' and 'having 
had experience in Pali phonetics rendered by the foreign 
Yogis'^ 'understood what they said and also could make 
them understand by i^falking (o them in ttieir own vocal 
sound' (Slananda 1982:101-2). Burmese Pali tiierefiore had 
to be rendered into 'intemationaf FaH in cnder to adueve 
successful communication. 



4 This issue is further briefly referred to as the 'Pali trap' in the conduiion tO 
chapter 2 and in the concluding chapter to this thesis (chapter 8). 
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^ ^ Tlie widdy accepted romaidsaflon system for the 

, , ■^.(^«^■'''■■'*' Sinhalese ]ang:uage,, which also has many Pali loanwords, 

/ conveniently coincides with that of Pali ar.d Sanskrit, so that 

the dilemma as to how to transcribe Paii loanwords does not 
axise in this vemacnlar (e.g. see Goonbrich (1971) and 
Caxrithen (1983)). But Pali loanwonia in Bunnese and Thai 
do pose a problem because the rules for romanising these 
languages are markedly different from the rules of the Pali 
romanisation system. If students of Burmese and Thai 
Buddhism have hitherto set the vernacular romanisation 
system aside with req)ect to Pali loanwords in the 
language— e.g. Bunnag (1973), Tambiah (1970,1984X and 
Spiro (1970) have al! used the Pali romanisation system for 
Pali loanwords in Thai and Burmese — , why should I break 
tradition by applying Burmese romanisation system to Pali 
loanwoids? 

The Burmese associate Pali with their orig^tlon as a 

people, and this andent language is invasively present in 
their vernacular in syntax and lexicography. Pali loanwords 
are not almiys used in the same way as their scriptural and 
early commentarial equivalents. Pali 'suitable' fsappava^ heis 
oxne to mean in Burmese 'to wash a Buddha image or a 
monk witii watei' or simply 'to inspire to worship' (tiiat-^ 
thi). Bunnanisation of Pali loanwords takes place in its 
adaptation to meet new contexts: for example, 'factor)'' is 
sek-ym from the Pali word 'wheel' (sekka) plus Burmese 
'booth'; the Pali term 'merit' (punna) , combined with 
Burmese'Ug' (gi/z'*)bascometomean'mohk^;thePaliword 
for 'inherent nature' (dhatu'j plus the Burmese word for 
'lighf {mi") has come to mean 'electricity' [dat-mV). Also, ho 
(P. bala meaning 'strength, power, force; an army..') during 
the colonial period eventually came to signify simply 
'Englishman' (Hla Pe 1960:91), and £rom therc^ 'hair of W 
(fonfcei) came to mean the modem European cropped 
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haiivstyle. It is not ahvays easy to pinpoint where sudi 

'popular' Burmese meaning would differ from what is 
attributed to the Pali word within the western scholarly 
Indological tradition, but the point is that we cannot afford 
to assume that the two are equivalent.^ 

Use of the Buimese transcription system, therefor^ 
serves as a reminder that there is a unique oontemporaiy 
linguistic context for each Pali loanword. But such Burmese 
transcription method is hardly a perfect solution. First, 
romanised Pali has the advantage of being more 
comprehensible to ttte majority of readers. Second, some 
Buddhists have expressed disapproval because it appears 
to violate the prevailing ideal of Pali (and the scriptnres 
tiiemselves) remaining immutable through time; the 
adoption of an unfaniiliar romanisation system is sometimes 
taken to imply that Burmese Buddhism is unorthodox. 

All I can Tq>ly is that tiie Buddha is tiiought to have 
given permission for his followers to recite his teachings in 
their 'own language' ( sakaya niruttiya ).^ The Buddha is also 
thought to have used Pa': because he sought to avoid 
Sanskrit (which was the language of the Brahmins), in favour • 
of the dialects or languages of ttie area in whidi he found 
himsdi This should legitimise our recognition of 
'vernacular' Pali — a Burmese Pali which is different in 
writing, pronunciation, and meaning, and which contributes 
its own unique dimension to our overall knowledge of 
Bttddhisin. 

I have inserted into the glossary at the back ttie 

romanised Pali alongside the Burmese word wherever 
«^ possible. To avoid confusion, I have underlined words in 

standard romanised Pali but italicised tliose transcribed 
using the Okell conventional transcription method. 



5 TUs tendency to equate concepts in one language with those fn a more 

McEent langTj.igo is, of course, not unique to the Bur!no;-j-P.i'i relationship. It 
has been popularly .ipplied to the study cl ll i'Jli language itself too. Stede 
expresicd diisatiit.iet on w.th fnc prevalent )tMidi-:icy arr.ong scholars to 
derive the ultimate meaning of Pali words from Sanskrit: 'we cannot always 
equate PalL-Qassical Sanskrit. It Is a wrong method to give the Sanskrit form 
'•'•,> of aPaii word as its ultimate reductloflancL explanation. Sometimes Pali 

faroi i ttonand meaningare verydiffefmtlrom the Sanskrit. Popular 
languagi aad 'Volkaetyixiokigle' an coneamtd hete.' (Rhys Davlda 
192I-3S737). Fbr some hirthcf thoughts on this Issue see end-note*, 

6 SeeNonnanl90S. 
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GOO OOOOO OOOOeOOO 0)CjOOOOOO CDO?0k>O^gOX>ll 



na-nuiw'ta'tha ba ga-wa'taw' a ra'ha'taw" tha-ma-than-bok-da'tha 
(P. namo (a<Ka Rhagavain arahato «M>mma:<mmhiiHriha<i<m) 



Traise to (hat one who is blessed, woirthy. fully and completely enlightened' 



1 An abbreviation of the Pali sentence placed «t the beginning of each book in the Buddhist «criptuie«,but also 
found in contemporary Burmese and Pali works communicating on religious matter*. 
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Up to the beginning of the KonlMtung pedod (1752-1 88S] 'practice' (pa-ditiat) was merely in 

ejdstence^ and was like a few pdddles of water here and there, but it did not have any strength to 

flow. During the later part of the Kon'baung PcriLici, -here '.v;:ru the Htut-Kkaung Ksa-ya-davv 

[1798-1890] and ^pon"daw-gyi" U") Thi-la' [1832-1907J. During this period the water began to 

flbw Utile HtHe info a mdi^ bat <be to its small alse It did not have 0^ 

through the dense and high forests and mountains. Then there were the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw 

[1846-1923], Theik-cha daung Hsa-ya-daw [1871-1931] and the Mo"hnyin" Hsa-ya-daw 

[1872-1964]. In their time 'practice' began to flow and gather strength, and it dianged from a 'ittlF 

creek into a big liver. The strength and the sounds of flowing water went on to be felt by the 

«4iole coontiy... After bidependenoe in 1948, fiie flcnv became as strong as riveis like die 

Irrawaddi, and with /isa-ya-iaws taking responsibility for 'practice' (jia-di'pai-ti'} — Tha-hton 

Zei-da-wun Hsa-ya-daw [1870-1955], Sun'lun' Hsa-ya-daw [1877-1952], Kan-ra Hsa-ya-daw 

[I87SW966], Wei-bu Hsa-ya-daw [1895-1977], Mo"gok Hsa-ya-daw [1899-1962], MaJu-si .f^'^ ^ 

Hsa-ya-daw L1904'19S2]— the di^y of Buddhism ^tfui-th>-wa w as advanced'. s, i\ 

(Htei* Tflaing 1981b;12) (dates changed to Western odeadai: some dates addedlor dazi^J ' 

Burmese Buddhist practice 

This thesis is about Buddhism, but not just any type; it is about Burmese Buddhist practice. The 
Buddha is alleged to have said that 'all worldlings aze insane' because they live in ignorance of 
the true nature o£ themselves^ and because they accept and live according to how thJngn appear 
to be rather than how ttiejr tzoljr axe. They liave wrong views that what is lii^ermanent(,] 
8u£Eeringr void ol sdf-exiatence and unpleasant is permanent happy, sdf-exiatent and pleasant.' 
He suggested that the vray out £rom this insanity meant serious Buddhist practice, hi particular 
of wf'pafotfuMia meditation.^ 

The signiflcancs of Buddhist practice, known inBtiiineseaspa^ 
sasana) , is described in some detail in diapter 3, but it represents one of a ttireefold distinction 
within the term 'Buddhism' (tha-tha-m). 'Buddhism' represents: 

i) a set of instructions (to do scriptural learning, pa-ri'yat-ti') 

ii) to be implemented in practice (to practise, pa-iii'pat-trj in order to 

ill) attain a state where the causes of insanity are entirely eliminated (to achieve the state of 
penetration, pa-di'ivei-da'). 
Some ^es of Buddhist practice, such as nujrali^ (M-b *) aiul charity (fbi-m'), help to guide the 
actions of humanity tawardsasdflesa arid ettricalpojposeOtherSr such as concent 
(fte-wM-Jto^h^toconhwlttiou^htsbefoiieanyactionsrolgh^ 



2 SwU'rhittflaHM-ya^w'spNCBeetoThanDaiiig(197Dd). 
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to jrttijiti np.jMhat._feg Buddha consideied a 'sancf jtat^' ndther 'duift/, 'moa&t/ or 
'concentntion' can diminate the xoot cause of ifinoranoQ this can onhr be eliininaled by the 
devdopinentofSvisdom'and'iiiai^ - v^•v* J'f 

W^haa increased enoimously. Since the foundatkm of be fiistkn^ ■ ' ^ 

ttie Nfln'gun" Hsa-ya-daw In 191^ today there aie at least two dozen distinct nationally 
renowned WM methods which operate many hundreds of centres,^ many thousands of 
teachers,,^ and hundreds of thousands of practitionexa. This means that we aie not studying 
tradition in the singular but traditions in the pk^al. 

Thin proliferation of traditions must be understood in relation to the lack of overarching 
church in Burmese Buddhisrr.i there is no single ritual that binds together laity and monk in a 
single community, and teachers and pupils Operate for the most part independently. 
FuxthezmoiGiii^ ttie absence of strong indigenous govenunent seeldng to 'govern' the monastic 
order through the appohtfment of a head of the monastic otdet (^tim-m hab^, the monastic 
order has itself been subject to sdiisms and sects, wliich oontzibuted to a differential 
interpretation of the methodolo^s of WM. 

Because adiievements in iot'p>t*tfiS'-na meditation are dependent to a significant degree on 
the other fbnns of Buddhist practice, and since 'Buddhist practice' Qia-rfi'psf-h") is the way many 
WM e^qponents conceive of thdr traditions both historically and in terms of contemporary 
practice, this thesis will examine Buddhist practice as a whole, rather than m'pat'ffta-na 
meditation a]cne. \\'i'pat-tha-7ia meditat:cin (abbrev. as WM) has come to be emphasised by 
Burmese Buddhists as the summum bonum of Buddhist practice. 

I have spent ten years in pursuit of the subfect of this thesb. But increasingly I have found that 
I can not do justice to the mass of ethnographic detaU avidlable, which appears to be increasing 
e;q)onenliaUy with lime. There are now many more biographies of meditation teachers than 

when I began, and the literature on Buddhist practice has swollen beyond belief. At some point 
a line has to be drawn, and it has to be accepted simply that not all relevant details about Burmese 
Buddhist practice can be accommodated in a thesis such a.=; this. 

Nevertheless, it has also become increasingly dear to me that, however colourful and varied 
Buddhist practice in Burma may be, in the »nA th a w !lr «i«rf] ^][ t j^ ^yripHnn a nf . subjective ind iv^ld u a 1 
experience are esqjressed in teni» of a cnrmion discourse My aim has been not to describe and 
analyse WM or Bliddhist practice Itael^ but to understand the way people talk about it; the 



3 Tha vaiiooi BmncMcmKcptt Ibr'inedilaltoncentii^ will be dbciuMd in further detailbichaptcrSon tlw 
medltatiofl centre. 

4 See end-notes, ka-ma-httUMm'm^j/f, 
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way they'euenHalise'it in tenro of a common discourse. Hoe, in spiteof the oonfosing plurality 
of tiaditionB and fxpeziences/ at anotlm kvd WM may be conceived as a single objective 

tradition. 

To delineate this thesis more specifically/ then, I seek to understand the way many hundreds 
of thousands of contemporary Burmese Buddhist wi'pat-tha-na meditators are apt to distil 
oppositions within and without Buddhism to a number of core Pali Theravada Buddhist 
loanwords in Burmese wliich, though clearly interrelated and interdependent, are also opposed 
(see Fig. 1, in which the voman numerals refer to the oppositions desoibed below): 

(i) The WM yaw'gi actividy discriminates l»etween difterent types of knowledge; between 
perception based Icnowledge created by man {titbt-iofa), and true saoedintoitive wisdom 
based on the knowledge of cause and effect as they truly are {pyin-nyti) and as intended 
by the BuddluL The first is associated with'iiQmendature' Q)yni'nytf)/conventional truth' 
{Uu^miC'H* tA^Hss), and 'worldly knowledge' {Jtm'H pt/itit^; the second is associated 
with 'ultimate truth' (pa-futmO-htu' Afe-M) and 'otherworldty knowledge' (fato'kot-ta^ 
pyin-nifit). This knowledge distinction maybe summed up in terms of the discrimination 
some practice-exponents have made bet%veen 'mit.taktn Buddhendom' (bok-dalm-tha) as 
parentaUy received religious practice mixed up with customar\', inherited or second-hand 
knowledge including ideas about astrology, spirit worship, science, vocational 
knowledge, and various foreign religions vs. 'true Buddhism' {bok-da'tha-tha-na) as 
nscmstructed from a limited set oif ancient scriptures and as experienced in meditation. 
Chapter 2 deals specifically with this opposition. 

The above Pali loanwords in Burmese encBpeulate die argument for WM* and for Buddhist 
practicejHs a whol^ in rdalion to what is extenud to Buddhism (i.e. in relation to the foreigner 
and non-Buddhist). But below Mow four more oppositions that are particulady important to 
the imderstanding of WM in relation to the world intenud to Buddhism (See Fig. 1): 

(ii) The yaio''gi emphasises 'practice' (pa-di'pat-H') and Its fnift 'penetration' (ptt-di'vod-da'), 
over 'scriptural learnii^g' {:ki-ri'\iat-ti). Chapter 3 specifically deals with this opposition. 

(iii) Unordaincd yaii<"gi may claim membership of the community of monks as 'monk of the 
ultimate truth' (pa-ra-vmt-hta' tiian-ga), i.e. by virtue of meditational activity and Buddhist 
practice instead of 'monk of conventional truth' {tha-mck-ti' tiuai-ffl), Le. membership by 
conventional ordination within the historical monastic lineage and scriptural learning. 
Chapters 3 and 5 deal with this issue. 

(i^llie WM i/aw'fii en^hasises 'meditation' QjaJWOFm) over other forms of conventional 
Buddhist vcAoia, such as 'diarity' (ds-na') and'morality' (tlif^s'). The latter are not unique 
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\ charity 
1 da-na' 


' morality 
1 thi-la' 










concentration 


(V) 


Insight 




wl'pat'tharfm 
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to Buddhina Most cbaptera leCer to ttlis issue in same way or 
discriniinatlon between difiennt types of chaifty, based on the recipient meditating or not), 
(v) The WM yaw'gi emphaalsea one apedflc type of meditative action as ttie ideal, namely 
Insighf (w{'pa^^-na), as opposed to 'concentration' (tta-mn-Ma) meditation. Only the 
foiimer is qniqae to Buddhism. Thea e c on c ep to mb treated in diaptcr 6. 

In sum, WM is an activity portrayed as both ultra-Buddhist and ultra-Burmese. By skilful use 
of :hesc five thematic oppositions, the self conscious WMyaw"gi can'es out a distinctive position 
for him/herself in the realm of contemporaty socio-religious action and in the history of 
Buddhism. Whichever oppositions are drawn txpori depends on the spediBc context. But there 
is a particular tendency^ to bdng out oppositions Qi) and (ni) (botti bound up with Buddhist 
practice as agslnst scriptural learning in the context of the historical question. Eadi chapter of 
this ttieslB examines one or more of these oppositions; where a diapter doessospedflcaU)} I have 
put the idevant ccmceptual opposition on top as a reminder. 
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Wpat-ththnamt^Ution (WM) defined 

Aa alieMty noted^ wi'jiat'tiuMu Ja the aummum bonum of Buddhist piadioe. Wpat'Ou'tm is the 
Bunxwae incnundation of ttie word written in lomaniaed Fall aa Yipimml In Buimeae it la 
glassed aa lidhcdding in a spedal, attentive manner the mind and the ofajecta of senaes for auch 

symptoms as impermanencc [suffering, and egolessnessj'.' Childers (1909:580) gave its Pali 
meaning as 'seeing clearly, spiritual insight... produced by the successful exercise of ecstatic 
meditation... an attribute of Arhatship' lya'kan"da], whereas Khys Davids & Stede (1921-5:627) 
preferred 'inward vision, insight, intuition, introspection'. WM refers to a variety of techniques 
by which the yaw 'gi cornea to terms with the true nature of existence and develope an intuitive 
knowledge of the intenelaticmahip between suffering (dMdai'f R dukkha). the Impennanent ' 
nature of existence (/Mtak^', P. ankg). and die Uluaion of aelfliood (fhttat'ta', P. anattS) . 

The Sun-hin* Hsa-ya-daw (n.d^l8) held that 'faaight (vipaaaana) is the elimination of 
concepts (pannati) to penetrate to the real (pazamattha) for the winning ot knowledge/ Or in 
the Ma-ha-8i's (1979:16) wmda, WM aUowa ua 'to know ttie real atate of the mind', to tianscend 
'the wrong view of holding mind as Person, self ox living entity ... wMdi gnnva iq> ficom 
childhood to the age of manhood', and to realise our life*exiatenGe ia 'a oontinuoua process of ' 
elements of mind which occurs singly at a time and in succession'. 

There are two outstanding points about the Burmese WMmethocis. First, at the basis of most popular 
WM techniques is conteniplation on the body {k^i-ya nn'pat-ilui-rj:)^ wliich is widely considered to be 
the most convenient and appropriate for this era. Second, today's methods have been adapted for mass 
teaching, with much less scope for varying nwthods individually than is characteristic of one-to-one 
teadiing.^ Teadiera may at times use their peisonal judgement to va^ the method depend^ 
duuadendogkal dispodtkxi and needs of particular individuals^ but this is often difBcult in large 
cenizes with large numbers meditating at the same time. 

There are ttixee important points to note about ttie historical devebpment of WM. First, «4ieR 
in &e past (he ideal waa to practise in sditude in the f(«esls away from inhabited areas, WM 
todayisbeingpnctlaedby large numbers olynv'^'^anderthe 'civilised' conditions of the urban 
envinxunenL There is an andent link between meditation and the forest, because meditation 
used to entafl leaving the bihaUtid areas for the fbiest This la n>otad in ttie tx^ 
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e.g. The Ma-ha-si 'h.n unc! lli.'l :l f y ngis generally do well if they Ivivc (n use t.he kayanup^.^.^ana Mtipat- iJtv|.J 
thana out the the four ajtipatt.-.jnjs their tr.ain bhavan.!.' (U Nu in Buima I'itaka AMOCiation 1985: 119). r" 



There 15 much less emphasis ci CLintempbliun on •(.■cling <•.::<:■ 'd:x-r\a .•::i'pi;/-i.'u-n<^oail(ainphttOOOBBUlld • jtf^* 
{scik-i(t nu'pal-tha-m), and ajntetnpktion on mind-obJect» {da-ma' nu'pat-tha-m). ^ ^ 

These individuditqiibemRitslimbeenbdatedfiraaiithtcinflnta 
0960:3^. 

Ymu'j^la the Biuhmm woid for 'yogr, or 'nwdibitgi'. For ■ detailed note on tta turn y»';gf see cndnolas. 
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between 'forest dwelling monks' ^rafnyu'warthii, who woitld tend to devote themselves to 
. medltatianandaseetlcpiactioes, and 'vUIagedwelllngmonks^ (gii'ma WAQ^ who would devote 
themselves to pieadiing. Monasteries hi the forest fatadition aie nonnally prefixed with 'fbiest' 
(tawya'i 88 in (fonst monaatec/'lpw^ya' kx/aung^ This also eq^lains why a conunon 
designation of the 40 meditatton objects is '&e forty forest^ {tam'td'u) (Aw^ttia 1975:276). 
nuni^ many WM oenties aie not leally located at any significant dJatanoe ftom the inhabited 
areasir this identification of meditation with Hoe forest is still present in sudi centres, where the 
forest has been brought into the centre in the form of a large [rictare on die wall (as in the 
Chan'myei'Yeik-tha). 

Second, up to the 19lh century meditation appears to have been conceived of as a monastic 

prerogative, suitable for monks already advanced in knowledge of the Buddldst scriptures and 
in age, whereas today it is an activity conceived of as suited ako for unordaiiied persons of all 
kinds — even non-Buddhists, 

Third, VVM has con^.e to be institutionalised as never before. Certainly there is no evidence to 
indicate that WM was ever as institutionalised as today, with meditation centres dedicated to 
teadiing and accommodating large gnnqn of laitj^ monka, and niuis of all ages. 

WM sources 

Bujmese meditation teacheis and meditators turn for g-.iidance and explanation lo a largeniihiber 
of canonical texts and conuntrilanes,, as •.veil as the biographies *ind preacWngs of their favourite 
teachers, some of wbidi aiie analysed in chapter 3 and 7. But there are threemain doctrinal texts which 
are of particular importance to teacheis oi WM and to Buddhist practice as a whole. 

(X) DsHmMsNDya 

The pla^ of meditation in Buddhism is estabUahed in the TkhnuM^-hfOt or The Great Discourse 
on the Wheel of Dhamma'^. TMa i« the Boddha'a Rrst DiscouzBe^ pieached after his 
crdighteiunent to ttte five ascetics at Isipatana (modenti Samath) near Benares. Its basic message 
about the Four Ncible Uruths and the Noble Eightfold P^th has been diaradexlBed (along with 
tfie Buddha's Second Sennon) as the main source of Buddhist loiowiedge^^ and as containing 
'everything necessary to show forth the way to Nibbana'.'* 

Fundamental to the Buddhist teachings are the Four Noble Ihiths: that life is suffering 

9 As translated by U Ko Lay in Nb -ha-si (I98Ic:l). 

10 UThittiia in his Introductory Rcnwrk to Pe MaungTin (1978)'s tranalation of !he Da-ma-set-hfa. 
It RahuSa (1978;69) wrote about tlte First Discours<;, 

'The mos; important discourse ever giver, liy llie Buddha on niervtal develcpnicnt ('meditation').... Thi."! dis- 
co'.:: j< i< so hiiji-Jy Vi::ic:l',:c.i; va t::. JiLcii tl-.at [". i.s regjljrly l eriicd .not only in B'jddhist monasteriss, but also 
in Buddhist home* wUh members ot the family Kitting round and Ustening with deep devotion. Very often 
bhlldilius ndte Ifala fitficlijp die bed^ of > djtag aiaa 10 purify 
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{dok-hka' thit-sa), that suffering nas Lauses within ourselves {thui-mok-ti' !h:t-iu), tiuit suffering can 
be transcended {ni'raxv "da thit-sa), and that the Noble Eightfold Path must be followed to achieve 
emancipation from the rounds of rebirth {mek-ga' thit-sa). The Noble Eightfold Path includes: 1. 
right understanding, 2. right thought, 3. rig^ speech, 4. right action, 5. right livelihood, 6. right 
ethnt, 7. tight mindfuineas, and 8. xi^t conoentiation. It is aJso Icnown as "The Middle V/ay 
because tt^ avoids the extxemes between seddng happiness throu^ unprofitable sensual 
pkumm thiougji selfinoztification. 

bi tlie Ma-ha-si tiadilion, whenever a meditation centxe was newly opened, the^ 'always 
employed this Sutta as an inaugural discomae' (Ma-Jia-si 1981c:2). It is also ttie most commonly 
redted of discourses among Buxmese Buddhists in general, not just among meditatms.^^ 

(it) Tha-di'pa-htan thok 

Thf ttiost comprehensive statement made by the Buddha specifically on the subject of meditation 
is available in the ionn of his discourse on The Presence of Mindfulness' ' ' {Tha-di'pa-htan titok) 
The longest venion of the diaoourse is a pp rox im ately 4>000 words long.^^ This discoune is: 
characterised as 'the one and oi^ way for tiw purificatiicm (of the minds) of beings, for 
overcoming sbnow and bunenlaticKV for the complete deatnidion of Qil^icaQ pain and 
(mental) distxes^ for attainment ot die noble (Aiiya) Magga, and for fte realization of hfibbana. 
That (only way) is ttie piadice of the four methods of SteadjEast Mindfulnessir Satipatthana.' (U 
Nu in Buxma Pitaka Assodation 1985: 113). 



It explains tliis fourfold method in texms of 21 subsidiaxy mettiods: 

• mindfulneaa of body (fas^ nM'pat-^uhna) - meaning awareness oft breathing (in> and 
exhalation of aix), of bodify posture (walkirt^ standixi^ sitting axid lyixi^ dear 
coix^ndiexision ^movinj^ wealing eatings dxixiking, chewing, etc.), of the 32 parts of the 
body, of all functions of the body (looking, bending stretchings exacting, speaking, etc), of 



la iUtluMiulia4l(I9aeil)eamBMnlM|, 

Fan is the ptrfon, unongit theklty of dita BuddMatoountayof tht Untonof Bunna, wlio has not heard of 
ihb discourse. Numerous are those who have conuntttad tUs Sutta hunenMHy. Then an in almost every 
town and village, refigious groups under the name of 'the Wheel of Dhsouna RadtbigSodcty', devoted to 
group redtatian of the Sutta and listening !n it The BuddMltfollowennyitdttllsStllia wtthgnalailecni 
and veneration as it was the First Dispensation of the Blessed One, 

IS It is rtlsiT known ss 'The Dom.iin of Nfindf'.ilness', The Fottnd.itions of Nlindfulttess' (Nyanaponika 1962:9-10) 
The Cenn THa-di'pai-htm is made up (A Tfto-dt'-, meaning prlmarUy 'attention' or 'awareness', and secondarity 
'memoiy or 'remerr^brance', and db^MMlMHvraeaidag'pladiignear ana'aiidiid',<ir1(eeplngpK9eni^/n- 
malnlngaware', 'establishing^. 

14 This Sannon occurs twice In lhtseriptuna,nainal)p:aaDiaooaHa 10 

fMiHhhiM nilnSva^. ami aa Dijeaurie 72 gf the LongCdlacHan<I2igi]ajdiini)>Thehtlarlaaii aBlar^Ki ve^ 
atoB of tiw former, wtOi an added axplanalioa of the ¥oat Noble TVuHui Soow hen quaRfiid Oils Oofcaic 'the 
heart of Buddhlf^t medilation' (dhamm^-hadayaO i'the Only Way' (gl^yw^ ma^yiLand as 'the heart of th« 
entire doctrlnt- i il ■;• ni^JSi'ji) (Nyanaponika 1962:7). Conze (197S:2Q said afaaiit the SadpatthanaSutla, 
The Cnncni,:.Vi L-rr.pt jr-:s j;e ifp'.-ite wi!h refettMr-Js n^editatfafkTfaamOStlmportantSin^laXtisthc 
Sutra on the Apphcaiion ot Miiidfulness (Satipatthana Sutta).' 

Col. 
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the bodily elements (earth, water, fire and air), and the nine cemetery contemplations. None 
of these need be practised strenuously— they should merely be iniiidfiUly obser/ed without 
attempting to exercise control, They all serve to allow oneself to gradually become detached 
of the importance of one's body. 

• mindfulness oi feeling {wdnbMui nu'p>^-<As>fM) - mindfulness of one's feelings such as 
pleaaantnesa/unpleasanlnessr nettttd fedings, or waddly/unworldly fedingai, etc. 

• mindfulness of mind (wA>to m'pai'Om-m) • awaxeness of one's state of mind sodt as lust 
no histr hate/no hat^ defaided/not deluded^ &tracted/not distracted, 
Goncentiated/unconcentiatedr etc. 

• mindfalness of mental objects {da-ma' nu'pai^^ut^) - on the five hindrances (sense^esire), 
angiei^ sloth & tonpoii agitation & vrany/ doubt), the five aggregates of dinging (azising and 
passing away of: matedalfonn> feeling, [xercepticBumentalibnnationj/ and consciousness), 
the six internal and external sense-bases (ejre/visible fonns, ear/sounds, noae/smells, 
tongue/flavours, body/tactual objects, rr,ind/mind-objects), the seven factors of 
enlightenment (mindiuJness, investigation of reality, energy, rapture, tranquility, 
concentration, co'-:animitv), the four noble truths (suffering, origin of su^'ering, cesation of 
suffering, path to cessation of suffering) 

Another text highly r^nled by WM piactitionen is WiVtak-tU mA (R VSandhimag ga^. a 
meditationmanualby themonk-«cfaolarBuddhagho8ftaiDundthe4thcentuzyADinSiitjnka. 
It is a stdMtantial docunnent and The pafft efpuHtjf, Ito Bn^ish translation^' by Pe Maung Tin 
(1921-5), amounts to almost 900 pages.'^ Divided into tfivee main sections, namely on the 
Buddhist dimensions of 'morality' {thi-k') (chaps 1-2), 'concentration' (tha-ma-di') (chaps 3-13), 
and 'understanding; (p:/iK-r::,'a) (chaps 14-23), it is the latter section on ur.derstanding that is 
considered the fruit of WM, with morality and concentration being necessary preconditions to 
WM. 

The approadi of fha thcals 

As noted eariiei^ ttiis ttiesis does not purport to be a definitive account of Buddhist practice in 
Bunna. Such comprehensive desoiption would be premature considering the lade of such 

15 Another r i si.iii, ii of V'bKdUm^ooinMbmSriLanfca.nundrbfNaitt^ 

<ion(Colorri.o,]956). 

16 In 19S7 Ma-ha-si wrote the inlrodiiction to V,'i'thok-M n^V lo refute Indian ProfeMOr Dhamnunanda 
KoMmMii'a (1950) slander of its amhor, Ma>ha-bok>da'gaw'tha'. 
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atudiea hitherto. It docs not necessarily aim to explain Buddhist practice in divine-experiential 
terms as Intended by the Buddha or as expeiienoed by the Bvtddhist, nor in the histoiical-f achial 
terms as stucGied by Buddhdogista and Indologists.*'^ In parttcuki; it aisns to ejqplain tfie world 
of Buddhist pnctioe In anthropological tenns by attenqrting to understand the statements of a 
small nuinber of live Bunnese infbnnanta and a limited number of Burmese texts, and by using 
diese to catalogue and desoibe popular Burmese perceptions of Buddhist pmctioe. 

Most chapters stand by thaonadvesi, and it should be poflsiUe to follow tfie ai^^ 
presented. But because the Burmese historical background to ttie subject is somewhat complec and 
hasnotbeen described elsewhere, chapter 1 is a particularly full chapter which maybe read through 
quickly tlie riist time around, and then dipped into in relation to the other chapters. End-notes, 
arranged alphabetically by subject at the back o: tliis thesis, paivadc the reader with more detail ot^ 
important subjects to which cross-references are made throughout the thesis. 

An important aim with this thesis has been to build up a thorough understanding of the terms 
Bunnese people ttiemselves have used to esqplain tiulr situation. Sudi undeistandingis delicate 
and easily swayed by the 'Pali trap'. By this I mean ttie unquestioned accq>tanoe of the meanings 
of paztfeular FtJi loanwords in Oie vemacolar context as being of the same order as that 
attributed to it in the Buddhological and bidological literature on; indeed, in &e wodt of other 
antttropologista. I have already referred to this in &e note on P&li loanwords, and will retum to 
this problem in chapter 8. Suffice to say here tfiatlhave fried to maximise use of Burmese sources, 
and to minimise bringing In either Buddhological or anthropological acnuces unless they 
significantly contributed to what I wanted to say. 

There is a paucity of English language sources on the i.ssues this thesis deals v\ith; the Burmese 
Buddhist dimensions of history, meditation, and hagiography have hardly been covered. In 
order to comprehend these subjects I have spent more time on research than I had initially 
anticipated. Bunnese sources have been consulted in some detail for. dbapter 2 on terms for 
'Buddhism' and 'Buddhendom'; diapter 3 on tfie history of Buddhist practice; chapter 4 on 
novitiatlon; duiptei 5 on tlie Ma-ha-ei nteditation centra and in particular chapter 7 (together 
wift appendix F) on two biographies of meditation teadiers and the |^ce of ttiese within the 
history of Burmese biographical literahire. Hie endnotes and appendices were Introduced to 
help lessen the overall detail of these chapters, vAiidi should improve the flow and readability 
of ttie overall argumen^.. 

As will be noted In diapter 6, the distinction between the two main types of meditational 



17 For (emralbcoka on the doetdnal upeda of medltaiiaaMein parflcular EdwaidCanzB'kBiMUUiitMidlhi- 
Hm (Uiwfo Bookit 1956) and Pwnvehara't HmMMit MtdOattot At Xkm^mifm^ (Ktuda Lumpui: Budd- 
hlatMiHlOnaTy5od(qr,lS63). 
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piacttce— 'conoentnllon' (fAcMnaihte') and Inaigfif {m'pat-^'na) meditaticm— is by no means 
a simple one. Hie readermay wish to leaf thioogh diBptets2 and the last part of diapter 6 to 
giet a sense of what these temu mean. 

Names have been kept oonfidenlial wheiever thought appropriate so as to safeguard them 
£com identification, and I have used either tiie terms of address I tiaed to isfdr to ttiese pen 
or acronyms bistead. This does not apply to the names of me<&tation teachers. 

Sinnmaiy of fhe tiiesis 

Part I of this thesis is dedicated to the theme of hlstoiy 

Ompiert, Here I describe the devdopment of Buddhist practice in linear time— diaiacteristic 
of Ae westem sense of hiatoiy but not necessarily of a meditator's (whose (ydical view of hlsfc^ 
ise99lainedinchi^er3).OverAelastoentuiyBuddhistpiadloeha80ometoflouri8hto 
tfmeverbefiara; It first became apparent duzing the ttdrd quarter of the 1 
the monaicfay was threatened by the advance of the foreignei; the earliest record of the interest IGng 
Nfin*don* [1853-78] had in WM are a doonide written in 18€1, and a wodche cammisaioined from 
his head monk he is known to have complained of the materialist orientation of writers on 
established royal discipline, which he diaracterised as airry without salt (meditation). Though 
monks uiote at iiib behest on meditation, became tnaly popuJar dimng the post-Min"don" era. 
The Le-di Hsa-ya-daw pi ovcd tn be one of the earliest and most iiitlucntial monks to teach VVM; he 
first meditated in the forest vsilh the threat of the foreigner's advance in 1887. Teaching of WTv' bagan 
to flourish, giadualfy first during the oi^oinial periodr but particulady si^ 
with renewed g pven i m eni support far Buddhlanv and it centteued to grow during the poat-196Z 
military period Bunnese governments— first royal and later secular government — exerdsed an 
importantinfhienoeonthepopularisationcfVVMinBomutfSometimesintentionall^ 
not The type of influence varied; during the royal period tlie king set an example by meditating 
himself and by ordering monks to write on die subject; during the cokKnial periods perticulady 
duringthe 1930^ WMpcovkled an escape 6om the slate of conuption of nationalist leadess and tlie 
economic depiessiOEV during early indepen&noe Burmese Government fostered the 
institutionalisatjon of WM in the form of meditation assodations and centres; and during military 
rule the radical poiicies of demonetisation and disincentive to productive investment of profits 
turned Buddhist institutions, including ihe meditation centres, into competitive investment j 
opportunities. The chapter also shows how, once popular among laity and monks, Biu7r'.ese 
governments sought to harness and control the ideology and oiganisation that ca ine w th \VM; both 
to cultivate their own legitimacy, and to divert the flow of funds into the meditation centre 
towards economically productive purposes. 

C%ter2. This chapter explains pradice traditions as a leaction to die extenial (oppose 
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'pure' indigenous vs 'impuie' foreign). The advent of the foreigner, colonial rule and missionary 
work are held responsible by many Burmese for change in Buddhism, which is epitomised by 
the aUegakion that Baptiat miSNOnny Judaon invented the cunent Buimese teim for 'Buddhism' 
(tnifc^lH-tfo). Hie Bunnese tenns for 'Baddhism' and 'Buddhisf axe further investigated^ and 
a distinction ia made between 'Buddhism' (bak-da'tiut-Ou^ the andent scriptural term for 
Baddhisnv and'Buddliendom' (h)f:-4ai1w-fha), ttieiecentbutpopalaily used tenn.Itis suggested 
that the distinction is baoni from a concern to separate out 'puie' (i.e. the oiiginal teadiings) from 
'Buddhism-oeated-by-man' 0.e. 'le&glon' as diared witti other peoples) respectively. The use 
of these tenns is linked to two different attitudes to Buddhism: one which looks back and mourns 
at the interruption of inherited Buddhist customs, and another which looks forward and dain\s 
a new era in the self-creation of pure Bvukiliist kiio^vledge through VMvI. 

Chapter 3. Here I address opposition ii ^bove, namely the recent WM history as a problem 
within Burmese Buddhism expressed in terms of the opposition between 'practice' and 
'scriptural learning'. The history of Buimese 'practice' became first looown when it was first 
documented in 20th century texts when hUherto 'sUenf meditation masters began to teach 
'silent' texts to (he Buimese atlaig^ as explained (by a Burmese scholar) thnxij^ the analogy 
of giowtti from a static puddle to a roaring river (see intzoductoiy quote above). A new lineage 
evolved vAddx is vridety lefiBzied to as a 'practice' lineage, membership of which is not 
determined by ordination and saipturalleamingbut by teaching of WM in practice (opposition 
(iii) spiritual onlination through WM over formal ordination). But ttie fact lhat WM cannot be 
transmitted in Itself and requires the intermediary of text, compromises the ideal that the 
tradition of 'practice' is only a tradition of personal experience; thereby the WM tradition is 
continuously in danger of evolving back into 'mere words'. 

Part n deals with the institutionalisation of WM. Some compeiison with the monastery was 
fatevitable here. One might eiqiect— eince Buddhists now are thougjit capable of aooesshig the 
hei^its of Buddhist knowledge through WM practice as unoidained laymen rattier than 
monks— (hat ttie WM tradition need no longer concent itself with 'monastkiBm'. One might be 
led to iB^ect (hat unaadakied ym * ji would consider ttie role of ttie mmk as mrneoessaiy and 
esqpenaive in upkeep, andthatno monastic teadiessaxeneeded bi8(ead, ttiereverseis true; there 
is an exceptional preoccupation wifti monasHdsm. Even unordained WM yaw"gi still accept 
Buddhism as crucially dependent on monks for its continuity. 

Chapter 4. The no\itiation ceremony initiates sons into novicehood and also rcinair.s a axicially 
important ritual to meditators. But there is a difference between novitiation ritual held at the 
meditation centre and the traditional style at the monastery. A three day ritual is truncated to half a 
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(ky andthedonentaof theBiahndn ^cilt/AettiiHV-yiO^aalndog^ 

been eBmbnted Becaoae novifiatton at the meditation centre is less eq>enfllve>, it could be aigued 
that the duration and daboration of these are all about economy on expenditme. But ttie economic 

'cosf motive itself is nut biiffident to explain partidpanla' views of the difference. Both ceremonies 
are explained in terms of the 'otherworldl/ vs 'world]/, and both are based on the need for 
maximising 'merit'; but they are based on entirely different ideas about what components in the 
ceremony constitute the 'otherworldly' and the 'worldly*, and what is 'meritorious' or not. In the 
meditalian oentia, tnincatkm of the otherwise lengthy mniastic oetemony is justified by the claim 
that mudi of conventtonal ceiemonial is of the 'worldly' type, because it entertains the Jaity with 
oncfaesbsa, dowxis!, dc bi thdr opinion the only way to maxfanise merit would be to maximise' 
expendituxe on flie woiihy oon^onents only-Hitankt^ roeditaton-^th immediate xelativetfOid 
fiiends being invited lesa to be entertained than to witness. Iliis chapter looks again at opposition 
(iQ 'pme' VB 'impure'. 

dumpier 5. This chapter deals witti Oie meditation centre, and finds that, despite the increased 
role of the unordained as teachers and meditators, the WM tradition is a 'monastic* tradition: 
metiitation traditions may be more or less 'monastic' depending on whether the head tcdcher is 
a lajTnan or a monk, but monastic language is used even in the most lay-oriented of meditation 
centres to classify property; additionally, monastic language is often vised in interaction between 
layymp"^ Neverthelesa» meditation centre organisation and rationale differs substantially irom 
Hie monasteiy in that it is more calculating aiming to harness all xesouices towards one 
paxticular goal while the nuMiasteiy has a mult^lid^ of goals whidi includes en{ayment of 
wide-xanging discussions with laity for whldi teadiers in meditation centres laidy have the 
time. This has important impHcattons fen ideas about legitimate questions in schdazship, and 
ttie time availaUe for friendly interaction. This chapter has a bearing on opposition (tii) 
convendonal vs ultimate truth. 

Part in deals with the relationship between WM and the lives of particular meditators. 

Chapter 6. Here I present case studies to introduce the autobiogi-aphical accounts by 
unordained and not-so-highly educated meditators — ^i.e. it constitutes an account of the course 
their lives took as viewed by themselves, and serves as a general record of the 'discourse' of 
meditaton. But it alsojecves toput onieoud ttie confusion which many unordained experience 
in idalion to the dlsdndion between 'conoentration' meditation and WM (opposition v). 

Chapter 7. In tills chapter the written biographies of the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw, a monk teacher 
of WM (opposition i), and (IT) Ba' HMn^alayteadieivaieooD^Nured. Aftersummarisingthetwo 
ha^ographieB»it was found thatth^ were stfuctuied by three major themevscriptuzalleaming 
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vs pxactlce (oppositkm lii); the fiwdgner and the gHoiiallaation of WM; and the master^pil 
idationahip. I pose the proUem of why in tfie Ba' Hkin biogiaphy only 26 out of 600 pages 
actually deal with hia Ufiei, vdth the rest mainly dealing witti the lives of Ma pupils. I examined 
the place of aaoted biogiaphy in the Bunnese Uognpliical tiadition; from a conference 
proceedings on the subject we leant that omten^MMaty goveminent«led litemy efforts have 
been dearly hamesaed to get away from a tnditional sdbject-oriented toward ttw weatem 
author-oriented style biography, whicl^ involves writing information on the subject in more 
historically verifiable terms, and in a less elevated legendary style. Also, the Burmese term for 
biography {at-htok-pai-ti'), apart from meaning 'description of a life' — could also mean 'event' 
or 'episode', or it could mean 'lineage', a range of lives following one after the other (see 
appendix F). This flexibility within this term is evident too in Burmese traditional history, vihere 
the Buddha's life literally 'envelops!' botti secular and Buddhist history and prefaces it. In this 
way the BK biography could be inteipieted as a lineage>iecoid in itself much like ttie Buddha 
biography is turned into a history. The Ma-hand biography too was initially pubUahed as ttie 
aridiorage for a string of biographies of his pupils. This free movement on the part of B 
concepts of 'btogiaph/ between lifie-epiBode* Bneage, and history is what madcs ttie Burmese 
biographical tradlttorv ttie emphasis is less on life between the cradle and tiie grave, than legacy 
contintiously rewritten over time. This chapter condudes that while the ideology of Buddhist 
practice traditions as described in earlier chapters is an ideology which excludes foreign 
influence, and which operates outside of text and outside of monastic lineage, this chapter in 

i 

fact shows quite the contrary. In the context of the discussion about the two biograpb.ies a | 
reordering of our five conceptual oppositions has occuiiedithe foreigner reigns supreme, as does 
sodptuxal learning and the tradition of ordination. 

CheplerS. In this cmdiKlingdiapter I return wioe again to titie opposition between sodptural 
leandag and practice (opposition iQ first dealt with in daptee 3. But this time I show how the 
emphasis on context by the anttuopologiat of Buddhism Is proidematic Mrfaen it is 001^^ 
ofanattadconttie'textuali'aqpproachtoBiiddhismoflheBuddhologistBndlndioik)^ 
Burmese Buddhists themselves pieoccupied with contemporaxy Buddhist texts such as 
hagiographies, bujjttie anthxopologtaf s metitodology, to fhe extent that eventtie onnent cocic^ of 
'context' is itself textually derived. Furthermore, anthropologists have tended to adopt romanised 
Pali, tv un Ji'retand Buddhist terrr^ cross-culturally in terms of the defiiutions given by ir.dological 
sciiolars, and to take liico'.ogical, texts ns departure points for their own treatment of Buddhism in 
contemporaxy societies. A more sophisticated awareness of the text-context debate is advocated 
which transcends the simple minded (opposition between Buddhism as doctrine/text vs Buddhism 
as practice/eontext 
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The popularisation 
of Buddhist practice in Burma 

When King(1980: 117) wrote that 'Vipassana is popuJar tod^y fcr historical ... reasons', he hinted 
that theie wene specific historical reasons why WM, and Buddhist practice as a whole, should 
have become so popular in Bunna today. But unfortunately, because he was embroiled in his 
interest in WM as a distant historical tianafonnatioa of Hindu yoga techniques^ he devoted little 
or no space to analyse the Bunnese historical dinuaisians to this pc^ularity. bi this chapter I 
pnividea brief analysis of ttts historical dxcumstanoes under which WKi and Buddhist practice 
as a whok^ enjoyed an upsuzge in popularity in Burma. 

Between 1826 and 1948, British hnperial nile was in^Kwed in three phases upon Bunna.^ Three 
Ang)o>Bunnese wan in 1824-^ 1852; and 1885, led first to the annexation of Arakan and 
Tenasserim in the souttu then Pegu, and finally Mandalay, the Burmese' royal capital in Upper 
Bunna; by 188S fte whole country was under British rule. With its Incorporation as a province 

of British India, the government of Bunna changed from an order based on buddhibt principles 
and persona] obligations to an indigenous king situated within the region, to an order based on 
secular and impersonal foreign miJitarv' and commercial interests imposed by British colonial 
govenunent £com outside. It is during this period of conbraction of the Burmese 'monarchic' and 



1 SMmdHnatOf'Suniui' 

2 Bjr'BiiiiiMMt'InMiafiMwcilmlepaafttwIioaMMd^Mitoni^ 
iiMiii'lmMniafliflM<riMBefimhngiuiybBwnMiftFw 
'BijnniM'iadllpiinMn'MBcniUiates'Bunnan/Btm 

a Han(1968:7349ie^medteattaelmieitf ofBtJrma to the Ir.disri Empire— ttwu^'tlMm 

u conquest waa organised by the Covemment of Indh— n e%'ertheless as 'Brttaln's greatest mistake in dealing 
with Burma'. He pointt-d out that, while Burma had its own long-established metiiod;! of admlniiitraticn, 
with colonizaticn 'administmtive layout' h>id to cof.fonii to the Indian inodel, bat which by necessity In is. 
spect o: 'ac.Titnistrative practice' had to cotiforrti t j BunnL-sf custom, [ncii.in C^oveinmcnt admlnistifllLTS, 
without knowledge or Bunnese language and local Bunnc^e custcm, emphasised administiation through vil- 
lage headmen responsible for single villages, which conflicted with the traditional B iu n wi a type of (OWCm. 
ment Ihrough the tMadman of a drclc of villagea (fi^'thu-gyi' or iai-tku-gj/i"). 
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intruaioin of the 'foieign' univecse that meditation practice, in paiticular m'pat-tho'rui, became 

One important monk who Ihred throog^ this change in the government of Buima was the 
Le-di Hsa-ya-daw. The Le<di Hsa^ya-daw (1846-1923) is widely zegvcded as the earliest 
populatiser of ivi'fwNfaHM piactice;, and as one of the eadiest sotims for the Btttmeae 
wi'pat-ffuHta meditation methods. He is taidispensible in many meditation lineages. 

The Le^a IiBft>y»^w (Nya-na') takes ta meditation 

In 1846 the Le-di Iba»ya-daw was bom in Saliippyin village near Di-pe"yin' Township in 
Shwetbo District At the age (rf8 he went to shidy with Hsa-yai-daw IT Nan-da' at Hpyaulc-bin 
monasteiy, fai Qie Sain-pyin Kysungf'ina' monastic dustee He then attended the Mjrin-tin-daik 
Monastery in his native village at the age of 10, and was mdained as a novioe at the same 
monastery at the age of 15 (iirfienoe he leceh^ his monastic name (Shin) Nya-na'da-2a'). He 
left the Older for ^months at 18 to woiric on his father's fidds and to shidyashnlogj; but was 
ordained as a fiilly-fledged monk at the age of 20, also at the same monastery. By the age of 23 
he had leamt so much from the scriptures (but also astrolog>' and poetry), thai he had exiiausted 
all there was to Icam in the village monaster)', and so he left iv.s native village, as annbitious 
village monks were apt to do, for the Golden City of Mandaiay (Shwei-myo'daw). 

By 1869 Nya-na' found himself a teacher in (Shin) Ihok-da'tha-na' (1815-88), the Second 
Haa-ya-daw of ttie KQn-ga-la-san lAoaaaiexy, located just north of Mandaiay Ihis monk was 
very learned, enjoyed great prestige, and had been bestowed many favours by Buzmese loyal^, 
indudhig King Tha-ra-wa-di, and Kng Mhi'don" and his Queens, litis monk also oocupied a 
leadii^ position am(»\g the eight membep^tning 'nitt'd»>ma' Coundl, appointed by lOng 
Min"don" on 26 June 1860 in Heu of ashi£^Pfaad of the Order CHia-dia-na-bainfi), vdiidi served 
uniil'ttie leappoinlment of a head of the Order in the Tkung-daw Hsa-ya-dawin 1866 (who was 
head until 1880). The credentials of the preceptor of Le^fiHsa-ya-daw'snew teacher; the The"in" 
Hsa-ya-daw (1763-1839), were equally impressive* 

The Le-di Rsa-ya-daw's arrival at the San-kyaung" monastery in 1869 therefore heralded his 
incorporation into the lineage of one of the most influential monastic factions in Upper Burma 



4 The teacher of (Shin) Thok-da'tha-na' (Le-<il Hsa-ya-cUw's teacher) had been worshipped by Prince Tha-im- 
wa-di during the reign <H King Ba'gyi'4&w (around 1819), and had been Head of the Order (Tha-tha-na- 
bain^&wn 1837 nifli] hit death In 1839 during ihticign of Thft4a-wa-dl as 
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(see Hla' Tha*ineln (1961;2(X))). K was an exdting period ICing Min''daR* had started hJa 
campaign to purify Buddhism in 18S6, when the Royal Older on the Purification of the Religion 
(Da-ma' wi'nl'^hadbeenpaased.By4May 1868/ theyearbeforetheLe-di's arrival inMandalay', 
the copying of the WkM onto 729 stones was finished. But a further important event occurred 
<^ler tiie Le-di Hsa-ya-daw joined the royal capital: the Kftti Synod organized by King Min'don" 
(reign: 1853-1878) took place two years afterwanb in Mandaby between 15 Apiil-12 September 
1871 . As the previous Fourth Buddhist Synod recognized by the Burmese had taken place in Sri 
Lanka almost 2,0C0 years prc'.iously bctv."i^i;ri 29-13 BQ this was a major histcciLal event. 
Tliough Still young with only 5 rainy seasons as a f'-illy-fledged monk< the Le-di contributed to 
this event by completing research for the San Kyaung" Hsa-ya-daw, who used this material to 
contribute to the Fifth Synod on Buddhist Philosophy (the a-bi'da-ma). All the prospects pontted 
towards the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw one day too, lilce his teachei; being honoured li»r his teadUng by 

t 

die Burmese Court. Sudi recognitian would allow hiin a platform to preach to the subjects of 
the Bimneae monarch. 

Yet not long after tfie Synod, foreigneta tiireatened to take over the counliy; the British had 
alrea<fy annexed Lower Burma during the fint two Angjo-Burmese VNbis since 1824> halving the 
area of suzerainfyof ttie Burmese monarchjitlliey were threatening to annex l^pperBiuma too, 
including the royal capital where the Le-di Haa^ya-daw found himsel£ The Le-di biography 
described how Uds monk faced the dangers of the fbndgner's impending destmctftm irf 
Buddhism: 

In tl-.c yir;ar 1SS5, the turei^pAers had already captured King Thi-baw". When Uie Le-di Hsa-ya-daw 

leamt tltat Burma was likely to be governed by foreigners, the f oUouingOOCUned to this Noble 

Great monk. 'If foreigneis axe to rule Burm^ it will cause many terr«stikl snimals to l>e killed and 

destroyed. 'DwieaBonisdMtwestemferdgnersaretlwtjrpeofpeoplewhohaveippetitefor . . 

enormous quantities of meat U they arrivo in Burma, they will set up killing factories of cows, of ' 

pigs, of goats, where so many such acaturcs will meet their death.' After musing thus, he spoke 

the following to the monks: 

'Monks, the foreigners are about to rule Bunnanow. When they rule, many creatures are likely j 
to die. Among these aeatures, it is the cow that is the saviour of man's life. This animal is both 
our mother .is well as our fa'.htr, and jnanldndismuchin debt with them.^ Therefore, from this 
day onwards, I shall not eat cow's meat, and pleue I implore you not to eat it eitlier.' 

From the day he had spcdeen lilw this, Iw ditniittted aiw meat fiom Us diet 

(Wun-ni-ta' 1956:28) \ 



5 Among the activities by King MinMcn' to iiut'.ly the cnicr wf-rt; the fnllcwir.g. On 2 July lSi:-6 the mrmbera 
ot tLLTiiliea bL-ion,ijir.g to aho-j'. ten revetecd tr.onka weri; honoured with ttles by King Mir.'don' and were de- 
clared exempt trom ail le\'ies. On 14 October 1S60 (he copying of Itie Pi'ta-ka' stcnes began. On 26 June 1B60 
the Thu'da-ma' Council wm appoinled. On 11 March 1865 the copying of the Pi'ta-ka' ccito palm-leavcs ir. 
gold and ordinary ink with jtyliu was completed. On 19 March 1865 the Thu'da-ma' Coundl firodaimed that 
•11 bad monks should be suppressed, promptly endorted by King Min'don' en 21 Mudi the tame year. On 
WJmaaiy 1866 (U*) Nyci-ya'da^ma', theSupnane Leader of HieRdlgion died. 

6 For infonnatian on the BunncM view at Ifa* Buddhirt Synods «m cnd-nat«, Van-ga-j/K'm 

7 ^Me that (he cow here maanssomcthlr^vtijr different bam imong ktie Hindu— it la not because it repre- 
sents the !iwaxnationo{adcily,biJtbteai»c it bman'sb«atfriesvd in that they aie used for ploughing the 
fields and pnMdenouriihmenL 
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Soon after the foieigners had taken over Upper Buxma, the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw ptepaied hiituelf 
for the 'deatroctioa of the era' (}ea^' jn/et tin); on 15 Nbruaiy 1887 he 'retreated into the 
frightening Le-di Forest of whidi many alleged that there were malignant ghostai, that It was 
rough and • spoolgr fareaf . He fiound a bJg tree, and leaohred. That tree i$ an excellent place, 
and he meditated nnder it', lliioiigh ^ ht-di Haa-jra-daw's piesencer the loiest became a 
friendly forest (Vftm-ni-ta' 195629). 

And so it was with ttie gradual contraction (rf the 'monaiddcal' univeise at tiie begiiM 
the 19th cenhixji^ and with Ae esqpansion of the 'fbrrign' tnnverse tluDugh die encroachment of 
the British, that the Le-di Hsa-jra-daw took to the forest in meditation; this was to evenhially 
inspire Burmese Buddhists to take more than a passing interest in meditation. He contributed 
to the vemacularisation of Buddhi'^m by writing and preaching about meditation mostly-in 

g 

simple Burmese (not Pali), and he touched and inspired the imagination of the Buddhist masses. 
Furthennore,he set up and serviced one of the earliest Buddhist missionary organisations aimed 
at making Buddhism known abroad with the ftseigner; In 1914 he wrote Wi'pat-thtt-m nuk-ga' 
A'pcMtl [A CMnmenfaxy on way of WM], 'for Oie benefit of European Buddhists' (Won-ni'ta' 
1956:175), whid) stands as an early reond of ttie xole of WM in a Buddhism increasingly 
seUoonsdous of the enooachment of the fiiireignei: 

The lUstoiical context 

During the last two centuries in^ortant changes have taken place in the ecoJogicaUy/ cuUuxally 
and linguistically diverse z^ion in mainland South East Asia,' known to us as Burma. These 



8 S«eend-notc$,Xe-diHs»-yar<laii/. 

9 Scemd-aotc^SotahEutAaiB. 

'J 
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changes have deeply aHected the population of this region, its social structure, its ethnic 
composition, its kaaal gpvaameat. Its eoohomy/ its educational systenv and its religious 
mganisalion. 

Cdonial government encouraged Imnigtation wittdn, and migration lo Burma from abroad^ 
and allowed foreign commercial interests firee reign to exploit Burma's resooroes as newr before. 
AsTaykv (1987:67) put it;^ 'What moat distinguidied die colonial state firomltspredeceasorwas 
that it was self-consciously Imposed by a powerful foreign empire which operated under 
radically diffeient notions about the rdatkmsh^ of the state to society, to ttie economy, and to 
the IndMdual than those bdiind the political and admhustiative histruments of the Bunnese 
monarchs.' 

Colonisation of Burma vvj'-, in part precipitated by factors external to the countrj'. The opciiing ' -c^^- 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 was of immense consequence^'' because, by cutting the cost of transpor; V"^"' 



of people and goods, it helped to turn Burma into a profitable supplier of raw materials to the 
westandits dependent tenitories* while at the same timeittielpedto turn Burma into a profitable 
consumer of western manufsctoied products. Bunna was gradually drawn into the 
international economy ttuouf^ tradc^^^ and the Bunnese economy underwent inecoverable 
structural changes.'^ bitemational demand for agricultural produce;, but more specifically 



10 Taybr (1987i6) saw the following auiot pioccsies u part of tite 'rationalization' oi the state dming the pe- 
ricKi 1825-1942: the introduction of a distinction between public and private spheres of Ufe in government not 
opeTati%'e tutheilo; the s:afe t'.avii>g ;o 'artificial qualih'' in ti-uit iH main purpose bec,ini? ic: serve as 'an in- 
strument intended to create and free wealth as efficiently as p.^5Siblc in the context ot a larger set of external 
imperial, economic, poiitical «f.d strategic interests' whereby :t could afford to ignore the many social con- 
sequencts of its policies which an independent govercunenc could not have; a greater degree of 'formal 
etntraUation' with more control over society through iiKreased use of mon*)); die rcqulranent for new AUIs 
tot tniployment and social mobility to service it; the Western concept of law on which it waslMMd. iUxm 
alt, Iwwevcr, Its was attitudes to trade that set the precokxnial apart from the colonial mode of gOVCRUnent, 
'.Jl was the new niktsT concern wiUi the growth ol Iviide which set it apa^ 

Idngi. This was the COM fiuhire of ito own Intenudratfonallty, reflecting the nahM of lis parent, t^^ 
East India Compaiy . The pwolonial state grew and expanded organkal^ia response to internal political 
ldeas» prcsanres and ehaUenges until near its demise. The colonial state was not only imposed by the world** 
then greatest trading empire, but sought to remake the co jntrv m ii, cvvnima^aiidlhinlHidttMwilllon- 
shape internal wcial and economic structures to suit i:s own, inti.Tcsrs ' 

11 It is interesting how one single development 'm international sea transport can have such important efitrton 
the tUstory of Burma, where it resulted in significant migration pattertu towards the fertile coasts of the 
country and the ledanHtkmoflBige areas of land there for eaanneKiBla^ulture. Fwnivall (1957:43) said 
about this: 

'.>The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869...revoIutionised the economic relations between East and West and 
tlncfiHrc also Ihelr polUcaiand sodal relations. The esaenlial difbrenoe between Bunna'a pre-Suez and post- 
Sua aGanamyaiaybeMinumd up ina sin^e sentence: beflore the SaexOad was opened ftnphiapiodtiGt 
nd|^ not fa«wor|dir«q>ing; since the Suez Canal was opexvedrarplosprodixe has usually b 
amaticet' VjA 

12 Taylor (1987:70) fo-.ir d that a-acie was the major contributory farter to fundamental changes in Burma. 

13 The most widely quoted nuthurity on Burma's colonial econorr y ;3 } S. Furnivall's An htroducUon to the Poliii- 
adtconomyofBurmii (1957). J. Russell Andrus' Burmfse Eci))iDmiru/e(194S) may also be fruitfully consulted 
Fcom a Burmese perspective one might consult Tun Wai Economic Development qJ Burma from ISOO to 1S40 
(1961), Ihoui^tirie is atmiarge^ baaed onaecondaiyBinpeiQiauices. 
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rice — during the 1940s Burma had been the world's largest exporter of rice — led to an enormous 
exfMcaion of land area cultivated in Lower Biuma^^ and to laxge-acale jnigntion from Upper 
Bunna to fertile but spanety Inhabited Lower Burma. Rango(»v which could provide ttie 
jntematiainal port fiKiUties neceasaiy fat intematianal sea trade* rapidty grew in size and 
succeeded Mandala)} the last royal capital Indigenous industries, audi as ship building, salt 
makings and textiles, declined because these could not compete wi& the imported consumer 
goods. 

But relatians between indigenous ethnic groups were complicated by ttie way &itish policy 
dealt with tiM labour requizements ol ttie new oolonid order; it encouraged Immig^ 
abroad, but it also favoured certain ettinic groups m Burma for certain types of employment ov«r 

other ethnic groups. It encouraged large-scale immigration of Chinese and in particular Indians, 
who, together with a number of non-Bviddhist indigenous etrmic groups such as the Chin and 
Karen, played a crucial role in the development of the new politico-economic order, especially 
in trade, baitking;, the axmy, and the colonial dvil service. The Buimans^ on the other hand, were 
drawn into the cash economy mainly through agriculture.^^ 

Between 1900-1990 annual immigration from India averaged 150,000 per yeai^ of whom only 
a flftti setOed in Bunna, ttie remainder eventually returning to India. VUSa ttie economic 
depresdon of the 19308 and the M in the price of rice, ttte land hdd by Btirmese peasants— -who 
were unaccustomed to Bxitiflh notions ol land rights and the legal obligations aasodated with 



14 teiladidcs<mllttfaiaeMcdnteofiKlMnHtionofagrfeitftaffallaMta 
lagof aw Suez Canal see PimtivBll (1957:47). 

15 Fumlv»ll (1957:43) referred to the replacement of domestic agriculture', ba<:cd on eultivatton for oneself, 

with 'commerc;.'-! ;igr;o!''.uri;', tsscd cn cuktvadon far s-aj:, Thf ci T.sr'ir.imci^ wi-rt- more L-iten.sivec-j;tiv,i- 
lion of all '.and .ivailab'.i;; substitution of crops gi cwn for the home mi'.rki.-t, ?ii;-'n hs millet, for CTOps destined 
for cash sa'.i? :n tl'-j intcT-ntiorui] mnrket, such ns ground-nut ar.d .-ctroii, ::iT:iier became involved in cash 
, purchase ra;"iit>r than cultivation of iubsistencc crcps. Migration to Lowct Bunii.i by Upper Burmani was less 
than anticipated by the British Government, who then sought to encout.i^e Ir .dljns to intmigratc and work 
the land, but the Indian immigraxila tended not to Mttte the land, finding work as labouien Instead (tee Fur- 
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bomnving numej^ell into tfie hands of the Chettyar^nnaney lenders who had been imported 
by the British &om bidia. Ihler«timic atxesaes were aggravated bjr co mp etition far tubam jobs 
between landless Bunneae and the Indian and Qdnese odonial immignnti. During this period 
serious anti-Indian (1930)^ antt-Chinese (1931)^' and anti-Mnaiim (1938) riots took place. Kfony 
Bunnese became awaze of their economic muade in lespect of prodtietionandconsanqrtion, and 
thqr organised themselvies to resist by disrapting tlie economy: strikes sfnead to industries 
cental to colonial go vemment; boycotts weie oiganised of western manulsctuxed pinducls, and 
the pinchaae of local produce was encouraged instead. 

In 1937 Bimna was separated from the Indian Empire and the Burmese were accorded for the 
first time limited parliamentary representation/' The Japanese occupation of Burma from 1942 
to 1945 prolonged this limited foiTn of 'si>lf f;ovi.imment', this time under Japanese superv'ismn." ' 
But Burma reverted to English control with the reconquest of the country by the allied forces in 
1945. National Independence was passed to Burma's first democratically elected socialist 
govenunent three yean Iateran4 Januaiy 1948. 

Axmed opposition and demandsfbrind^cndence by various ethnic gioups soon threatened 
the newly elected government. £ti perticulai; the Government's dedaration in 1961 of Theravada 
Buddhism (after the Sixth Synod) as the national idiglan strengthened opposition by 
non-Buddhist etlmic minodiiea. The mcay briefly took control during a 19S8*60 e n ie iy ncy and 
then a milifar|r coop took ^aoe in 1963, under which the dedaration of Buddhism as State 
Rdiglon was repealed. Under militaiy conbnl the Burma Socialist Pngiamme Party was 
founded, and a new constitation was prodaimed in 1974 whidi took Bunna to its one»party 
socialist democratic system in power during my Heldwork in 1981-82. Wdespread protests in 
1989 brought changes in Government and the promise of democratic multi-party elections on 

'J 



16 Ctwit3r-'aneiitfwrofaiqrcftlietnidIngeBBtoin&lMih'(^ 

17 Aoother Importanttnll'Otlataeiiat iwdijaitGe mudilatcr in June 1967 during ditCMtMM Cidhnal Rcvolu- 

aon (Steinberg 1982:834). 

IS S«e Hall (I%8:744) and Cady (1958:351-55, 387-424). Burma's separation from livJia was written into the 
Goverrunent of India Act of 1935 and took effect on 1 April 1937, Btirma governme.it came directly under 
British parliament, a sejiarate Burma Office was created with an Under-Secretary for Burma, and the 
S«cretar}'of State for India became also Secretary of State for Burma. On theBurmese side, it involved a nixve 
member cabinet rL-!;pon5-l)!e to an elected House of Kepre»entativea»bllttiieggVanarRMntd ttmightof 
veto as did a 36 member Senate. Cady said about this constitution. 

The coiutihition of 1935 was thus in no sense a radical iiutrument; 1 1 was definitely not intendtd to ntiify 
nartnaalhts bent on promoting revoiutionaiy obJccliTiM whether in the political or the ccoaonde fidd. K 
flSuHand did afford valuable experience InpwlliBneRhnypnntieeiBid •noppatiinU]r,Mtherla dntod,to 
cooM 10 grip* tvithi^ruianiirablemi.' 
19 Cady(195MP-<8^ hteiw e t cdttie;ap«neieoc ctt] iaM cB M'*iiillcetOM 

m kwlmparlaBiaymdMBrftiihiauHitatiaoof UiM' wit 'lniHfcm4t|ia|««bl«m of Burma's politied hi- 
tin from the moit or Itu pancMal eonted of direct relatlom wMh London and local part>- feuding to that of 
CVCflltof world Import connected with a major shi ft;-;? c f the balance of po^ver'. Most Burmese initially aup' 
ported the Japanese against the Britistvbut soon turned against the Japanese as well. Nevertheless it allowed 
■ IninadBumcwaiir^toenurgewhldiwaatorapplythelaadaahlpofiato 
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27 May 1990, but party leaders have been under house arrest and power remains in the same 
military hands as before. 

During early independence, Burmese government exercised a inild form of democratic 
socialism. It achieved some land-reform and a degree of nationalisation, but the post 1962 
military socialist government adopted more radical socialist policies: demonetisation, 
natiaindisation of all industiy down to wtail level, and severe leslnctians on the import of 
fcnelgn goods (though a black market in sodi ptoduda continaed to flourish). Bunna has In its 
post4962 period been characterised by some western observers as a 'hermit nation because 
of its netttial and Independent oudook on intemational a£faiis and its Insular path ol economic 
devdopment. It did not opt £ar Conunonwealth status; it is not part of ASEAN; and it even 
withdrew fo»n the Non-Aligned Movement. — 

The century of colonial government also permanently transformed Burmese education 
beyondrecognition.^^ Qnistian missionary, and later government secolaradiools, took over the 
educah'onal role hitherto fulfilled by the Burmese Buddhist monasteries. Sir Arthur Phayie's 
attempt to ii^troduce secular subjects into the existing monastic syllabiis failed due to a lack of 
support by the monks on the one hand, ar.d due to the colonial government's preference for 
offering grants to voluntar,- non-government missionar,' schools and private associations on the 
other. The result was that alien secular and Christian values were introduced into the Burmese 
community through a neweducational system operating almost entirely outside the monastery. 
This secular educational system was to haveaprofbund effect on theUy-monkielatlon^ 
persisted beyond tiu colonial period. 

Burmese Buddhism underwent important dumges duxingthe colonial period.^ During the 
royal period the monastic oider had been stmctmed by rp]ndtyi The ruler's primazy duty was 
as the iSiief patron of Buddhism. Thoufl^ not exacdy draendent on the monastic order for its 
le^timacy, it was neverttieleas detoble to have the monastic order in syn^thy wifii the ruling 
Idng. Vnsti the British conquest tlie ddicafe intendationahip of mutual support of the monastic 
order and government was dishubed. The tiui'tha-m-hA^ a senior monk normally appointed 
by the king to advise on religious matters and who served as an instrument of control over the 



30 9tdnbag(I9el^X. 

21 OmoftiwbtstiBiaBfiaBedneatlon in Burma isUKMogflMlS). 
32 Ownge»iaVuniMiAaMliiimdtiringthUperk>dai!edioeii^ 
(1965) ind Cady (1958) alM contsiii much tutfuL inftxmailAiL 
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thahgK, was not napp<dnted by Biitish govenunent Also, under Bxidjh nik monks were no 
longer subject to the aulhozily of their own monastic oooxts of law, Inxt to the lay courts. 'Bogus' 

monks appeared, who did not follow the monastic code of conduct. Proliferation of monastic 
sects WiT't undiecked, a development which was anxiously obser\'ed by r..a:.-,- Buddhists, as it 
violated the ideal of monastic unity. It was alleged by some observers that culonial govemment, 
by its hands-off policy* , changed Buddhism in a way which its active support of a 
tka-tha-na-baing and upholding of the monastic courts need not have done. 

Such iondanental changes in Buimeae life did not take place wittiout protest in various 
ways. Dudng British colonial government, guerilla warfare was waged by former officers of 
the disba n ded loyal army until about 1890. RebeUiona by at least five difieient iqyal pretenders 
were recorded between 1910 and 19^ (Cady 1958^0), amongst which was the Hsa-ya-San 
uprising in 1930. All were quashed by the colonial powers. Politically acthre monks such as (IT) 
Ok-ta-ma' C1897-1999) and (IT) wi'sa-ra' (1886-192^ also provided hnportant opposition to 
colonial government in the 1920s. In 1935-36 a university student strike was organised in which 
the Shwei-da-gon Pagoda Platform was occupied, a:;d whose leaders, Aung Hsar. ana (U ) i ,u', 
were later to become important national leaders. Many university students went to Japan tor 
militaiy training where eventually the Bunna Independence Army was founded, which initially 
supported Japanese liberation of Buxma, but turned against the Japanese when it became dear 
that liberation fay the Japanese meant 'occupation'. These old>dme students held power during 
my fleldwodcln 1981-82. 



23 IWI(lMftj73^pabitcdovtttHttflMGowicBiiuiaoflhdta 

tioivdupitetlieofiCTby thelartTha^luHU-baiiiglopRachau^ | 

IsdlcHon of Oie Tlio'da-ma GouncQ, thi tederiastieal ranunlMfeiv muU be 001^ 

Burma w,is bcunJ by the Queen's proclamation of 1858 after the Indian Muliny ordering a5I British suthori- ' 
, . ties in India to 'abstain from all interference with the religious belief of worship of any of ciir sub'ects on pain 
* of our highest displeasure.' j 

24 A comparison cf the rebellions is to be found in Burinn and Japan: Basic Studies an TJieir Cultural ii.'d Social i 
StTvcture. (Tokyo: The Burma Research Group, 1987). In ItlU volume: Toshikatsu Ito dcsa ibes 'U Thuriya's 

Rebellion— the And<olionial Uprising in Late I9th Centuiy Lower Burma'; and Ken^ Ino, 'A Note on the 
BMnn8a<PeimuiitRdbd]loa,1990't<i02 ■om«gMh»Mefdii»FBriiiingPh>ceMot<he!ltbdB«»d^. j 
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During the colonial period. Buddhism provided a veiy powerful idiom of opposition to 
foidga nile. Themvada Buddhiam^ onitee Bunnans, who constitute appKndmately 
thiee*qiiaxteiB of Bunna's populatloHr with ttie Shan and the Moa the largest indigenous ethnic 
grotqps. Thexavada Buddli^ts tog^ttter fonn an estimated 85% of Bunna's population." The 
Buddhist community reorganised themselvea^ setting up associations which challenged 
government ooveidy by asserting demands about Buddhist matters. Buddhists occasionally 
made^ontaneoos demands, such asbanidngthe British ficomweaiing footwear in pagodas and 
monasteries. But in the early 20th Century, new forms of Buddhist organisation emerged such 
as the Young Men Buddhist Association (Y\'IBA), founded in 1906, wiiich allied itself with other 
Buddhist associations into the Greater Council of Burrr.ese Associations (GCBA: sometinies 
interpreted as Greater Council of Buddhist Associations) in about 1920; by whicin time it-had 
become die unibrella organisation for over 200 similar but locally based Buddhist associations 
spread all over the oountrjn the latter was in the forefirant of oppotition to colonial government 
tfazougli the lonnation of various vnot-Ou^nu'^ v^idi organised resistance at the grass-root 
kvel of die village community. The YMBA and ttteGCBAalsopIayedacrudaliote in negotiating 
ttie 19S7 pailiainentaiy vefonns and in ozg»nislngboyootta and strikes. 

W/M^^Jiw-iia practice 

As noted eaito wItt) leferenoe to tim life of tfie Le-dl Hsa-ya-daw, it was with ttie tlu^ 
Britisfa/ towards ttie end of the Burmese moruuachj^ tiiat some of ttie most renowned exponents 



75 ThemghThaavadaBiiddhiam to obo commonly referred to as 'Hiiuyana', the term Theravada' is oon- 

fdously employed here because Burmeae Buddhists use the term Htei-ra'vM-da', or Teaching (or Way) o( Ihe 
Elders' in Stf'f-rcfcrcnce their Buddhisni (see Stewart rtd,:!). line N'ahayana/Hir.Qyana distiivrtion, meaning 
'Great Vehide'/'Small Vehiicle', is mainly a Mahi>y'>:i.i Buddlii.it classirication, where 1 iiniiyona carries a 
^ derogatory meaning (3«e a]*o Htci' Hlaing 19Slb;7>?-83) for hi» viL-vvson dii't-rencei. Weiifni v.-iiu-t.i 
'^'oftenuM the distinction 'Northern School' and 'Southern School', or 'Sanskrit' and 'Pali Uuddhism' respec- 
tivsly instead. Areas where Theravada Buddhism is predominant aiet Sri LaiJui, Burma, Thailand, Camtwdia 
■nd hunt. Mahajrana Buddhism: Chin^ Japaiv and Kona. In lha opinicm of many Weateni idiolan of Budd* 
MnvThMwada (FdiSoBthcm SdioaOBuddhiimb dioMtto the oxigb^ 

26 the thiity odd minion population of Bunna oompitoe* a great diveraity of ethnic groups speaidng ro -.i gloly 
120 distinct languages. Apart from the Biinnans,oonstituttngapproximafelythree-quartertoftliis total pcpu- 
lation,. the re^,: of the indigenous popuIaijOn, subdivided in ordfr of dt-i-rei^ing .lire, are; Karen, Shan, Chin, 
Mon, K.>:;liin, and Kayahs, and three-quarter o: a miUion at m ajloni-i-J .ind pust-cukmi.il iininigrar.f Quneje 
and Inci.ms. 

27 Lit. 'owa raoe organlsationa', these were set up as village political associations by the GCBA in 1921-22 'in an 
effort tobiiagpddkqueatioa»lothe«tleiitionoftheniiidpopiilatioiif(Cady»^^ 

(1982). 
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of WM becam^ /inclined towaxds studying and subsequently teacliing \VM. WM became 
Jncreasln^y popular among Bunneae Thezavada BuddhistSir both laity and monks. Its 
populaiitjrfixst showed with the openingtip of meditatian centres during the fint decade of this 
centuiy, gcew duiing the depiesBfon of the 1930Bi, but developed most lapidly after National 
Independence in 194& UaUke 'politicar Buddhist institutiona sudi as the YMB A (Young Men's 
Buddhist AsaodaHon) and die GCBA (General Council ci Buddhist Associations}, the 
oigan^tions siqiporting the teaching of WM were not; and still aie not; primarily politically 
motivated; this is one of the reasons peiiiaps why these institutions have been allowed to endme 
through the many revolutionary changes in government. The fast rate of growth in meditation 
ceiitreb continues even today. Yet, as we shall see later, this did not prevent government (in. 
particular the first Independence Government) from perceiving in these organisations 
instruments for political ends. 

Burma is not the only oountiy where WM has grown in popularity.^^ Indeed, a significant 
growth has taken place in oUier Buddhist countries and beyond. Its growth has been noted in 
Thailand, Laos and Stt Lanka also, and in many European ootmbries mediation centres have 
been set up fay maatera iram these countries, the UK ior example there are no less than di^ 
(albeit ranaD) Burmese centres and several ^ces where Thai meditation masters teach. 

Nor is WM the only type of Buddhist meditation whidi has gained in popularity worldwide. 
Other types of Buddhism with an emphasis on meditation have shown enormous increases in 
following compared to Buddhist movements which did not have meditation at its heart, 
including Zen Buddhism in Japan; for example, she latter more than doubled its membership in 
Japan between 1966 and 1972 where other sects (Tendai, Nichircn and Pure Land) showed only 
modest increases (8, 16 and 19 % respectively) and at least one (Shingon) a serious decline (-6%) 
(Agency for Culhiral Affairs 1972). 

Nor Is the populaii^ of meditation limited to Buddhism, for many meditative techniques 
have grown in popularity woddwid^ inchxdingyDga and transcendental meditation. This trend 
in the popularity of meditation has wonled the CathoiUc Chuzdt audi ttnt a Papal direcdve was 



38 Of the work done cn meditation In the forest tradition el^ewhore In Southeast AsU,Canithe:s (on Sri Lankl, 
1983) and TambUh (Thailand, 1984) are most comprehensive, while G<:)ml!rtch'» (Sri Lank«, 19S3) and 
Maquet (Sri Lanka 'l975«,1975b,t980) provide article size observations. Hl.ibornte refncnccs to WM pr.ictice 
in the wider context of 'modcmiMtion' «re found in Bechert (Sri LarOca, 1966:49-50) and the unpublished \]ie- 
tis by Irvine (Thailand, 1982). KORlfleld (1977) oontaku some useful observatkins on biography and methods 
of 6 d iffriwtf Thai nwditallaiiiiMMlen. Other Uttratun is in tlia ionii of aiitobiograplUcal epiiodet of medits- 
tioaaxpcrfanon, mdi u HaoiittoivMtnitt (Tiiaamd, 1976), Lentcr (1977, India— pp27-73; Sri Lanka pp^ 
M^mdOoR (Lae«^1974). A fmr mottcanialRfiRences to WM maybe found inTambiah (1976259-£0, 
417>a3). Soow of flwH louxeis nfnr to WM InBunna, auch as Gombikti (19m7-39), Bechnt (1966:79.^), 
K^(1977il09],indGutlthOTaM3il29^ 
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isMted toCathoUcs thatsudimeditRtKni keduuquesdonotneoesaarily hdp todevdop apetsonal 
relatloaahip with God. x. 

Hbwevov while any flpeculaUooa oonoeining the p<^arit)r of WMln Bunna nuut of course 
bear ttds global tiend in ndnd« it is nevertheless dear that ttie Matorical oondilions giving rise 
to this popularity have their own particular dimensions in Bunnes^ which I will briefly assess 
in the rest of this chapter. 

Hie loyal period (befine 1885) 

In Buddhisthisloiy/WM may have at times been emphasised l>y certain monasttc sects and may 
have been practised by individual ntonlo^ but Bunnese and Sinhalese historians of Buddhism 
find that WM has tended/ alongwitih other types of meditation, to take second place to the stndy 

of the scriptures. Rahula (1974:24-33) concluded that, 'from the illustrations given in the 
commentaries it is evident that the vocation of study or scholar.ship (_gan"da'du-Ta', P. gantha 
dhura^ was deemed more in-\portant than the vocation of meditation [xui'pat-tha-rta du-ra' P. 
vipassana-dhura) .' In chapter 3 we will examine some Burmese views of this relationship in 
more detail, but here it suffice to note that, while WM waspiobably pxactisedr ttieieremains little 
pulilished raoosd of it. 

I have not examined the numy palm-leaf manuscripts fpei-at) written on the subject; I have 
onJ^ looked at published material from the end of the last cenhtry. Ihaofaraslhavebeen able 
to estaUisfa, &e few references to meditation in pxe-twentieth centuiy Buddhist (ffta^u-m-vHn) 
and secular chxonides Q|»4sa40&t) were brief, tliese characteristically only outlined 
oantemporany Buddhist praeticesi, pnferring to document events at the Buddha's time mstead. 
For example* renowned early religious chrooides such as Vfun-IJia' HrjHMii by Me*hti* 
Hsa-ya-daw (1798) and Tha-^uMU Sn-lss-m' in^dan'' (1831) by Ma-ha-da-ma' Thin-gyan 
A-mat-gyi", include very little reference to meditational practice. The latter has a few cursory 
allusions on the subject: under the account of '5,000 years of religion' there is reference to Shin ^j^f/,\ 
Deik-ba'set in the Pin-ya d>Tiasty under the reign of Hsin-bv'u-ta-si"shin Thi-ha'thu in 1612 AD ^.ifl^ 
(638 BE) being taught WM by Shin Ma-heit-di' (p.ll5); and Shin Teik Tha-tha-na'da'za' who 

At flie veiy end of As 19th oentiiiy many treaties on meditation appeared?' and a distinct 
emphasis on meditation emerges also in ttie docmides. For (pcample, from Thh^uMta awK-t/u' 
by Pyin-nya TluHni' ^61)/ an important tevocJa/Oc duonideW ttie Tha-tli|i-na-baing of King 

— ^'^^"^f^^Z^ 

79 Bodea909:97)coniimnUlimgnlhepaitU70paiodofttwpiliiltagpR^ r^ff^ if^ •f**' 

'Treatises on nirvana, anihataUp, and the pnetloe of medilalion in Its various stages leading to theM endi, 

aienumerauSM.' ■ > 

^ ^^"^ Copyrighted mat^ial 
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NOn^don" whidi documented BtiddhJjt histoiy up until tfito TStn^i reign ^tween 1853-187^, 
we leesn that King NQn*don' ihowed an unusual 'intereat in meditatian. Pyiii*nya llia-mi' 
(1861:15^^ obaerved Out King Min*doa'' not only instructed the meniben of his hazem on 
impennanenoe and the desixabOttyto 'kng ontjrfor the absoice of tolUngon, not for lollingon': 

He (Mbi'donl Mmsdfabo always nuide an effort toward oabnness aid bitoltlon. Bat as the Icings 

who are lords of countries, have many legitimate duties, sometimes thev do not get a chance to 
give themselves up to meditation, As such he would give himself up to meditation even at the 
dme of letting out the excrement from his body. He would not spend time in vain. He would also 
bring from the cemeteiy the iKxies ftf hunian headsir skulls and the like that were called 
inauspidaus in the wed4 and having had them tuned into tooth-picks oir other aiin^ 
would Dlace them near Mm and accumulate the merit pzoduoedbythe meditatton on tfie bones 
and the like.'^^ 

Elsewhere in ^fin-aya Iha-mi' (2861150) we fiiui further zeference to the great interest King- 
NOn'don* showed in meditation — 

Then at the lapse of f;!ur years. In tliemontfl ofVesaldUi (Wfte-Wka], April-May),, when he 
together with his queen was besprinldadon agreat fiat roof of a palace 'he illuminated also the 
Whed of the Conqueror, as did Aaokaflie Great and others. Having held back the shamdess and 
supported the scnipulous in his country/ he appBed himadf to gifis and moral pseoqpts and 
meditatian as did King Nimi and others'. 

It should be noted that by the time King Mm"don" developed his interest in meditation, the 
British had already snnejced Lower Bunrta^ and ttiis Idng only ruled over half his former 
kingdom. In popular perceptionr WM is linked to Oie degree of snffining people experience. 
Thus^ if there is too UttlesufCeiin^ooriditionsforWM axe not optiriuilbecauaetti^carmot realise 
impermanence — this is the case in the upper heavens too. On the other hand, if there is too much 
sulfeilng^ people csnnot concentrate sofBdenlty to medititte-^tliisis ttiecaaeinOieiowerreahns. 
In fiad; only the human condition is truly suited to WM meditation. The point is that ttie interest 
by King Min'don" in meditation on impermanence fits in with the eiuHmous changes his 
kingdom were subject to, and in cupmg with his own sufferings as a result. These same 
conditions were present — as noted already — when the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw evolved an interest in 
meditation. 

Ro3^ patronage during the 19th centuiy played an in^rtant role in the development of the 
older Uteratnxe on meditation avaikhU to us lunv.^ Royalty issued requests with ttie monastic 
order for solutions to problems, which were then answered in writing. From one such work ; 



30 SeealM>lheqaotelnFeiguson(t975:236). 

81 This interest in Impermaner.oj mi i di-^'h Lin thcpart of KingMin'do.-i'isir.dependently confimwdbyMijor 
Piiayre whose interview with L .e King i» reported in 1855 (Burma Digtst, xii-xviii, 1940, pp 53), what it is 
noted that the king had human akebtDnsimdcofwoa^tindsoainngsdtliatlheacdoasoftt^ 
ting and liaing should t>e shown'. 

32 S<«ciiaptar<nd-not«,'IU)jriJ Support fcvicdptunllcuidng'. 
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namely Thu'}fa-za mek-ga di-pa-ni kyan', written some time between 1853-1866 by Hsa-ya-daw 
Nyd-ya', the Tha-tha-na-baing^ under King Min'dcn", we leam that the king onnmissioned 
diifl in OKder to leam move about aneditaUon. Royal interest in meditation appeals to liave been 
something of a novelty up until theu, for the aottior of ttie wodc suggested: 

It j.s at the requfst of the KinghimaeltwiuH- wanting to have a work written on royal discipline 
with refeience to meditation (biMWMi^— noted that^ thou^ previous writers wrote on discipline 
cf loyalty, as they have tendeid to lade deftmee to and prafundity in the do-ma' (P. ibgnuuak 
these tended to be materialist in orientation, so that following theni is like eating curry without 
salt by vAddi one can never feel contented Now I have ananged in tiiis woric the path of Qw 
liiMM'whidi the goodking, ttie Buddha tolie ..jhouldpiaGtice l^yei^ya' 1853'66:9-I0). 

Hie Tlia-4ha-na-baing proceeded to explain how King ^ffin*don'' practised meditation on 

paintings of dead bodies, that bad news should always be brought to liim before he washed his 

face while he was still meditating on the inauspicious {a'mir.-gula), i.e. impermanence and 
suffering, while listening to the bad news of death and disease afflicting his wives and children. 
After he washed his face he should be told only good {min-ga-la) news. 

Another contemporary work confirms a newly awakened interest in WM by royally. 
Ma<hei<ti, the Right Hand Queen of King Mun'don", onnmissioned a work on WM by 
I&a-yft-daw Than<di'ma |1889), called The mtrm of v^f^O»m {yH'Tpid-^uMui kyd'kmai^ 
(1883). 

Howevei; contempomy WM methods can not be traced back to ttiese monks writing for 
xoyattj; hut at file fuxOest to monks such as ttie Thllon' Hsa-ya-daw (1786-1860), the 
Htut-Mcaung Hsa-ya-daw^ (1799-1681), ttie Fliat Shwei-gyin Hsa-ya-daw U" Za-ga-ra' 
<1822-1893)^ and the Hnget-dwtn" Haapya<<[aw (183M910). King Min'don" is known to have 



/ ^ 

33 t , Bode (1909.'91,93) noted tliat NyAyiifmn tj^ Jinled Tha-thi-na-lMliig after Thu-rTya Wun-tha died. Fyin- 
VnyaTlM-ini', who wrote the TM-^i»^wimW,yim the dilef pupflof I^feiya'.Bod^i^MEniddsan'sand 

Ferguson's work havelaig^been guided by h^work. On fil^wlofa'sMFyiiMyaTlia^nl' (1961: 

147,149,152,164). + >0r> » ^J^"^^. f -"^ /' 

34 The Htut-hkaung 1 Isa-v^-djv.- is renowned for hi-i ;liv;r.es nn WN5 {zL'i'pat-tha-nii th.r.ri-t'Auk). 

35 Hla' Baing(19/*6:t:3) r.otcd that 'the beglntung oi ti.-:'^i:.'-;i:^-.'L3 U the lake', so VV'Mbcp-jn with the wuik Gam- 
«^ bi-ra gam-bi-ra' Nla-ha-neik-bu-ta' from the Shwei-gyiii Hsa-ya-iaiv, 'alter xvhich during the Le-di Hsa-ya- 
daw period many other worki on 'iVM flowed very Jtrofl^y,' Elsewhere, Hla' Baing (1967;2&1) interpreted 

ji j( the fonowLiig rhyme: 
' J '^J When the lake (in ") was walled a f ieW (ie) appeared 
' Upon the emerged field, the bird (hngel) descended 

When the]}ird had d e ic en dedt tiie cat tf^mmg) potmoed 

The UfU^Uny^fn»^n teferoieetotlii Shwil-^riaHM-ya^i/a woriiGinn4ta jp«4^ 
''llvfcffiergealield refened to the ht-dl Hnya'daw, the bfad ntmtd le the Hig^win* Hin-ya-daw, and Ihe 
at lo the Kyaung^wn* Hsa-ya-daw. 
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favDuved a mm pupil of the Hhtt-hkauxigHaa-ya-daw, namdy Hsa-ya Kin", who 'in 1878 while 
piactiBing VlpMsana «. passed away' (Mi Ml Hkaing 1984:79-80).^ 

Kingi wt examples, and estaUish practtcei, and there is some evidence to suggest that as a 
result <rf Ma penonal interest in niedltation. King Afltt'don* may have stimulated the interest In 
meditaticm by the membeis of Ms fBmfl]( the lailjs and the monks in his kbigdona: 

And Ihe inhabitants of the Ungdom woold fix tlwlr mind on libenliiy, inonlity> and ineditalioB. 

And the mo:ik_-v M't-.ior, middle, and junior, headed by the lord of the Order, arr.nng thrirdttrgiear 
would ntake theniselves responsible for the texts and intuition. (Pyin-nya Tha-ini' 1861:154) 

When we come to pre-20th centtuy western sources on Burmese religious life, we find that 
none— neitfaer Shway Yoe (1882), Bigandet (1880) or Sangermano (1893)— refer to ta'pat-tha-na 
as an acttvilyby Itself, let alone anysuchinstitutions as might powblyhav«beenas8odatedwitti 
its piactioe at die time.'^ It is sometimes difficult to establish whether this was out of ignennce 
of Buxmese thought and Buddhism chaEacteiising mudi eaify western sdidaxsMp; the tezm 
ivt^i4iEu4tt is for exan^le rendered in Ihel918ievlston of Ju^ 

inadequately as 'a kind of wisdom wMdi enables the possessor to make extraardinaiy 
discoveries'. Oc whether VfM had in those da|ys a law public profile among the Burmese 
Buddhists themselves, who had no indinatum to en^iaaise ttie subject the way this is done 
today. 

References to meditation in Burma by early western authors are marked by two 

characteristics. 

First, the act of meditation is portrayed as if it were pr.nctised mainly by monk.s and the aged; 
while it is quite clear that nowadays WM has become widespread among the laity and the young 
also. Bigandet (1880, Pt 11:56) wrote that during Lent 'men and women of a certain age have in 
their hands a stnng of beads upon whidi they repeat tlie formula Aneitsa [a^nah^a'], Duka 
[M'MB'),Anatta[»wif tel,arsome other'. Shway Yoe (1882:35) observed fiiat it is practised by 
'most of the older mendiexs of the Igroung ]1a/amig^, who 

'do, whatever an Englishman would call nothing, all the afternoon. They talk with whatever 
idlers — and there are always an abundance of them — come about the place, and then sink into 
meditation and many of tiie weaker of ttien into sieepT. 



96 See appendix B: lOn", Mc 

37 Only Rogers (1870:3-4),{nM»ltandittonefBuddhagosha'sparablcs,bridIyn<)tedlliedtidn^^ 

gar.tha-dhura. the 'knowing by heart of th« three books of the Rtftka in the Pali language', and viyasMni- 

dhura. 'repeadng the Kammathana and the Bhavana '. Otherwise I found little reference to tm'pat-thO'rui in the 
pre-2Cth ccr.turj' Western literature or. Burma- SangL-rmano, Shxvay Yoe and Bigandet make reference to med- 
itnricn using the general terms (or meditation — !\i-v.'i-r.i. Va.mfl-.'tli': '— and to che varioul itages of son and 
tl'.e liegTot^i of cnlightcnme.it — Vj-cv3«, tht:-^-di-^<in, a-nj-gsn, and yi]-/K3n''iiitllltNltl]lOdCttUed com- 
ment on how these fit in tvith the Buddhist cosmology and notioits of r^iith. 
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The view of meditation as primarily a monastic prerogative is evident from Bigandet (1880 Pt 
11:43), who concluded that the laity may be faithful and obflerve the five pxscepts, but they do 
not xank anwng the monks because the^ do not Dieditale 

They are real Upasakas [u'pa-tha-ka]> or laymen, fervently adhering to and takingreftigein 
Buddha, the law, and the assembly; but they cannot take rank among the memben of be 
ass^rnbiy or Tt-anga 'tiia!i-\-u'. Practice of andprogreasiniiieditalioncanakMMusherantrpasaka 
[u 'pa-tha-ka] into the sanctuary of the perfecf . 

Second^ eady western authon appear to have conceived of meditation piinmily in temu of a 
language^bound meditative exeidse based on re ciiation, repeHHon and prayer. Bigandet (1880 
Pa:72) wrote that 

'the Burmese reckon forty kjmatans 'hi-?r^:-kiu?i '']. They are oftei'. repeated over by devotees, 
whose weak intellect is utterly incapable of understanding the meaning they are designed to 
convey lo tiw mfaid'. 

Shway Yoc (1882:148,103) referred to meditatior^ as 'repetition of the Bahwanah Iba-tva-m]', and 

about the more advanced stages in meditation he wrote: 

'Thus we reach to the verge of ttie four iitunalcrial superior heavens. To enter these we must get 

rid of all affection for matter. The thirty-two parts of the body are oAen mentioned Ln prayer^ 

pkjus Buddhist^ each put withitite^-iauTSubdiviaiQns. On these wemust ponder till we 

understand and see liiewwtMasmess of dMaLThsn we must repeat ten thoua^ 

finna m ent, or ttie ae^< is immeasunblci,' tin at length we leach the fint or idea of Arapa 

[a-yu-pay. 

Elsev^ere Bigandet (188036) noted with zefeience to ttie monks: Thty sit therefore for long 
hooxs fingering tlienr rosaiies „, and repeating many times the prescribed foimuiacv most often 
the l^amatawee FMthanah [(A»^f>fa4ita'loi)M^tiM•na]— All is changeful, all is sad, all is unreal 

The same was the case with Sangemxano (1893!l06439}^ who described meditafion ftom a 
document pvoducedby ttie 0uh0ut-ito-baingia 1783 as follows: 

'pt] is practised in pronouncing and meditating upon these three WWdSt Ancizza [a-neik-sa'], 
'DoccIm [dok-hha'], Anatta (a-iu^te) (Qiange, paiiv iUtiakui). In pnnoundng the fint/ a man is 
st^oecd to condder in Itfs miiid Uutt he is sidifect to Oie misfiortunes of iile at 
isiitaaidoos to ils mlaetissr and at dM Adrd, tint it is not in Ms power to £^ 

The lefetenoes to meditation as a techniqae of ledtation and language are further evident from 
Rogexs (1870). IBs tianslaliori of the parables indttdes ttte practice of WMbya monk who isiieenj 
in &e finest by a sow, who then realises the truth of these and is reborn as a Princess and a 
Bidmra. Also, in his translation of the parables of Bok-da'gaw'tha' he translated nn'psf-^Aa-na 

ii«-rfl'as'repeatingtheKammathana [ka-ma-htan"] and theBhavana [ba-xva-mY vsgan"da'du-m', 
the 'knowing by heart of the three books of the Pitaka in the Pali language' (Rogers 1880:3-4). 

This emphasis on meditation as a linguistic activity remains open to interpretation in two 
ways. First, it could be interpreted to mean that western observers had not at the time understood 
the fundamentals of Buddhist meditation, so that they had no opportunity to recognise 
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meditation even if it did go on. Christian ideas about 'prayer' may have been the only analogies ^ 
to meditation available to them at the tinv^ which may have affected their interpietation. Second, 
it oould signify a shift in ttie Bunnese conception and explanation of meditation; certainly 
tods/s Bunneae undetatandlng of meditation la very different bem the way it waa deaaibed 
by western obaeiveni, with the emphaata on its immediate practitie bypassing any fonn of 
conceptualization. But then, oonfempoiBiy pzactioe is, as we shall see in Chapter 3, also very 
diffennt from the descx4>tions ofCeied by the Bunnese woilca available to us from ttiat period. 

The colonial period (until 

Many WM methods practised today aie popularly traced bade to either of two famous monks 
who lived dudng the oolonlal period— die Lenli Haa-ya^w (1840-1923) and the Mtn*gun" 
Wa^ytfdKw (1868-1955). The ThlTon" Maa-ya-daw and the Hhit-hkaung Hsa>ya-daw are^ften 
induded in lineages also, but ttieve is no evidence that they tau^t WM as a practical technique 
to the bdty.^ Tlie Le-di Hsa<7B<<bw and the Mbi'gun* Hsa-ya-daw would i^pear to have 
devdoped ttidr methods indqiendently fitam eadi odiei; whidi is an tndicatim 
spontaneity with whidiWM teaddngaroae in diffexent anas of Burma. Their WM methods are 
generally referred to in short-hand as a-tm-pa-na' and thardi'pct4ttan respectively, and chapter 8 
examines two biographies of their lineal descendants teaching these methods. The Lc-di 
Hsa-ya-daw established himself in Mon-j'wa, Upper Burma, and did not become interested in 
meditation until the age of 47 in 1887, just as the British were establishing themselves in Upper 
Burma after the Third Anglo-Burmese War. Me began teaching WM to individuals later to 
become renowned as WM teachers in their ownright starting in 1898 with the (Theik-cha'daung 
Hsa-ya-daw IT) Tl'lawica'. The Min"gun' Hsa-ya-daw, w the other hando established lumself 
mainly in llui^iton. Lower Bunne, after devdofnng his interest in WM in 1906 at Oie age (rf 37, 
aboul^20 years after the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw. While ttie Le-di Haa-ya-daw woidd not appear to 
have set up meditation centres of his own-4ic matty tan^t meditation from his monastery on 
an individual bads to a number of students who then went on to establish meditation centres 
in their own name— ttie Min'gun" Hsa-ya-daw is known to have had dedioated meditation 
centres set in his name. Hie eaiiiest known WM centre in Burma waa thus a Min'gnn" centre 
founded m Myo'hla' in 1911 on the initiative of some of his lay supporters." Many present day 
WM teachers, though by no means all, claim links with one of these two monks, either througli 



3S The Thilon* Hsa-ya-daw Is renowned for ttU association with nuns 

39 Aj described in the biography of the Min'gun* Hsa-ya-daw i,Tclk-hka.s.i -M' 1959:74-81), Ihia c«ntre was con- 
ceived in 1908by his faithful pupil (U") San Dun" for 'Itie dfdicJlicri ;owards thtpTKllciof WM(lllH.|0'|M■ 
fctan<l-^in'ta-5a*').Theoent^e wasopenedin 1911 (or, a* some have it, 1913). 
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pupillary succession, through reading the books they wiote, and/ or geographical proximity of 
their ordination. 

Unlike the newly fonned Buddhist assodadons such as the YMBA and the GCBA, the WM 

meditatiion traditkms emeiging during the colonial period weie not implicated in the struggle 

for national independence. Maung Maung (198Ibdii,108-117) concluded in his From San^ to 

Latttp NatiamSst Movmmts m Surma 1920-1940 that ttie WM phenomenon was essentiaily 

different fitom politidsed Buddttism: he azgued that WM became popular during the 1990s as 

part of a carxeirt of disappointment with and retreat from the established Bunnese system of 

political leadenhip at feat time. Hie first wave of popularly in WMmeditatian occurred after 

the mi^ economic depresaian; between 1927-1990 ttie price of rice declined and ttie peasant 

population, in Lower Burma espedaUy, lost their lands which had been mortgaged to the Indian 

chettyar. Furthermore, at this time there were the Indo-Bumnnn cookie riots of May 1930 and the 

unsuccessful Hsa-ya San Peasant Rebellion of 1930-31 . During this period: 

This disillusionment ox the people with their heroes of the 1920s created a deep and lasting 
eOstrust of politicians and a dlstastefiarpiditics... The aspirations and energies of the people 
Ijecameredirected towards the improvenfnt of their individual physical needs and spiritual 
wdI4^ng.. . Many rich people lavished thdr wealth upon such centres and on tiie publication 
and distribution of serious religious literatiire for tlie general good. While in the 1920s almost all 
luitional effort was concentrated and directed Mth single-minded determination in the GCBA 
nationalist endeavours, in the 1930s people ignored erstwhile leaders, and devoted their energies 
and wealth in aingle^ninded pursuit of Buddhist sanctitjr (Maung Maung 1980*409). 

Maung Maung not oviSy found tiiat WM was a reaction against current poUtics^ but held what I 
deteded to be a common view in Burma, zuundjr that WM was assodated wiih the building of 
a new nation state by re&Mnning file individtta], 

'the spiritual value of such concentration of effort is not easy to evaluate or explain ... it seemed as 
thou^ the whole nation was gt^ng into training in mental health, spiritual strength, and 
intellectual discipline, , .. this period of single-minded Buddhist studies would seem to be one of 
strengthening the national will for tlwfairtficomlngdeeadc-longstrugg^fiir Independence' 
t^ilaung Maung 1980:113). 

Maung Maung commented on two outstanding WM teachers of tttose days. About (U") 
Ptthdf da-ma'/ «4io later left ttie monkhood to become (IT) Myat Kyaw, he had to say: 'in the 
cady 1990's ... Diis) was the most widefy imown and accepted of die meditafint centres 
exdusively organized and run for the lay pubQ^ (Maung Mbung 1980:114). Hie method of IT 
Fanrdrda-ma' resembled that of ttie Ma-ha-ai, in ttiat botti were pupils of Mln'gun" 
Hsa-ya-daw who taiogjht the Out-d^pcMm method. IT Fan*di'da-mai' 'set up numerous 
meditation cenfares aU'Over Burma and even in Thailand and Frencii Kndo-China..Jn Burma 
proper, there were twenty-three centres and in the Shan States, seventeen; three were abroad' 
(Maung Maimg 1980:114). The second early famous meditation teacher mentioned by Maung 
Maung (1980:115-122) was the Mo"hn)in H.sa-ya-daw, pupil of the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw, wilh 
whom in the late 30s 'a crowd of ten-thousand and SOOpongyis [monli;s] would not be unusual'. 
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Other WN'I teachers apart from the ones mentioned above were also cperative before nation.il 
Independence — e.g. Theik-cha'daung Hsa-ya-daw, Hsa-ya Thet-gyi", Han-tha-wa-di, Ma-ha-si 
Hsa-ya-daw, etc. — and further details of these may be followed up from the summaiy 
biographies of meditation teacheia (appendix B). 

Early Independence (1948-1962) 

Byles (1962:81) characterised the meditation movement in Burma as ' a post-war growth', which: 

Althou^ meditation was mainly practised by monks, it was also not unknown to lay people. But H 
Uieauddeaapringing up of centres mainly for laymen and laywomen dates only from tha 
Japanese occupation.. When the Japanese had withdrawn and Burma achieved self-government 
the more thoughu'ul of the wealthier dtizens took stock of the situation and with a sinking heart 
realized the depths to wliich they had fallen. The S^ing!!!, to lock nt one whose meinbers had 
made them feel 'cool' was not enough. They must learn how to become cool' in theii own hearts. ^ 
And so tiiqr subsofbed the necessary 6inds and set up tnedltatian centres.' 

If during the 30s new forn\s of nationalism had emerged which, as MaungMaung put it, 'took 
origin and developed away from the influence of religion and the Buddhist Sangha' the 
nationalism of the 40s, in the build-up towards national uuitptndence, reUirned to a close 
association with Buddlusm, not unlike that of the indigenous royal era. The Sixth Buddhist 
Synod (ihin-ga-ya'm), held between 17 May 1954 andMarch 1960, and the preparation for it, were 
the climax of this period ^fenddson 1975:277). In ttds context WM piacdce received great 
impetus, and became truly p<^>ular with Bunnese laity and monks alike. 

During this period WM practice came to be seen as part of an integrated soluticffi of setting 
up an independent nation state. A number of western political sdentiats and anthxopologists 
Iiave speculated as to how WM fitted into the sodo-poUtical context of what became known as 
the R eligious Rev ival. Mendtelson (1975(263) wmte: 

The Revival/ as die term wOlbe used herer represents the govemment-proawted plans and elBdal 

acts to give new lifs to Buddhism in Rnrrr.?!. The ran^e of ef'orfs to accomplish such a goal 
included state support of B'-iddl- iit eJacL.iuin, ut'.e.Tipts at improving Sangha discipline ai\d unity, 
Buddhist social service pi: .-t?, t n.-ri u.igemeti; lv i.'.editation for monks and laity, dreams of a 
state religioo, and, most importantly, plans for a Sixth Buddhist Council to recapture and 
reVllaHze the aoeomidlshments and ^ioiy of Mlndoit's efiforta in that regard. 

Certainly the Revival i."; \dtal to an understanding of Sangha-statc rdation.s in independent 
Burma under U Nu. To sec its rise and fall as a politico-rcligious phenomenon, it is necessary la 
grasp that tlte Revival was first and foremost a program, that it had a beginning and an end, 
Kowwrermaiqrx^eNassions it may still have in thepenonalreligious life of many Burmese. It 
coindded broadly wifli the major part of t!te career of UNu as ptlsie minister of Burma and as an 
international figure of some standing from 1947 on, and it ended with his fal! trom power at the 
liands of the army regime in 1958. From the ideological point of view it can be seen as the moral 
aspect of Fyidawtha, U Nu's vision of the ideal state in which people and government live in 
h a jpp y c o o p eration. Because of the extent to vAdA Nu and his followers used the Revival in their 
speeches, tfteir toSrs of the country, and their dectoral programs, it became, in effect, a religious 
model of the state itself, "roni the point of view of practical politics, it was the essential 
contribution of the Nu wing of the AFFFL to the Burmese scene, while Nu's opponents, led by Ba' 
Swd and Kyaw Nydiv con c e r ned diemsdves with die move practioal materialistic side of 
socialism. Thus, as the Revival programs developed, they became subjects of debate between the 
opposing factions of the AFPFL, and the Revival itself became one of the major causes of the 
AFPFLqpliL' 
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A number of factors enhanced the popularity of WM in the Re\aval. Government officials, having 
claimed an interest in WM, promoted it. The interest by Prime Minister (U") Nu' is well-known, 
an interest referred to in his biography (UNu 1975:1 9:", 198-9). It was in 1950, just after the most 
serious threat to the country was momentarily averted that (U") Nu' entered the meditation 
centre. Soon after the Karens had captured Mandalay (Maxch)^ and were preparing to capture 
Rangpon In Januaiy 1949: 

the situation eased sufficiently to enable the government to breathe freely. Cabinet members 
meeting in early June heard the prime minister announce: 'My firiends, 1 go to the Meditation 
Centre tomcn ow. I have a vow to keep to attain the thin-khar-ru-pek-kha nyan 
[tkin-MM-jfo'pe&rhka nyan]. Until then do not send for me, even if the whole country is enveloped 
{n flmnes. If there are fires, you must put them oat yoaicdvfs'. Porluraitdy, however, diuing the 
period iifThakinK;!'? meditation no situation that could be called alarming arose in any p>art of 

the coai>try. Thakin N'u fuliilled his vow on 20 July.''*^ 

lOngMinMon", (he Le-diHsa-ya-daw, and (U")Nu' all faced the problem of keeping a kingdom 
state and iia Buddhism togettiei; is it a ecdnddenoe that they were partial to meditation on 
impennanence? 

Many other important dvll servants are known to have taken a personal interest in WM. The 
Bok-da' Th»4ha-na Nok^<ha' A'hpwe'gyok (BTNA), an oiganisation wtilch today has 
appioximatelyane^hiid of Oiecoimfiy'ameditatian centres under its wing; 
Nu* (later to become Pifaxie Kfinister) and a numiber of otfier powerftd poUtidans and 
btzsinesamen on 13 November 19^. The BTNA head qiisrtieis were soon bdlt; ser^^ at the 
same time as a meditation centre, where ttie Kfa'ha-ai Hsa-3ra'daw, a pupil of the Mm"gun" 
Hsa-ya-daw, was placed as a teacher. This organisation did a great deal more than propagating 
meditation: it promoted activities central to the Revival and the Sangayana; it promoted the 
Burma Tracts Buddhist Mission, seeking to 'bring about unity and co-operation between the 
peoples of the Plains and the People of the Hills'; and it fathered the Government 
Naing-ngan-daw Bok-da'ba-tha Tha-tha-na A-hpwe' (NBTA) set up in 1950, the lcacpr=.hip nf 
which was with minor modification^, the same as that of the BTNA (Menddson 1975067 ;i,7l). 
Jr Uie official histoiy of the BTNA,, it is said about ttie establishment of the Ibartha-na Yetk-tha 
(the Ma-ha-fii meditation centre) that, 

'With the reconquest and new unification of Burma ... 1) the leaders of the country, excellent in the 
tha-tha-na-daw, accepted willingly the posts of president and prime minister; 2) in accordance with 
the advice of the IWine Minister an asaodaHon was set up of which the president, the Prime 
Minister and the country's ministers were members together with the rich man (Sir U*) Ihwhv 
andappsrenlfaecame (his great Tha-tha-na Yeik-tha (the main Ma-ha-si meditation eenfre), 
bastion of intan^lional missionary work and /hi]-.*/u-nasclenOi!,such as had never be&ie 
appeared In Burnuase royal histoi/ (BTNA 1958;hka'). 
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WM was also mtroiiuced into the syllabus the Sangha University set up dv thii Institute for 
Advanced Studies which opened in 1955, the aim of which was 'to practice meditation at suitable 
centres and in turn to disseminate leaching based on vipassana' (MendeJson 1975:303). 

Some powerful government officials soon made WM teaching their personal mission. (LT) Ba' 
HSaa, Acoountant-Geaeral of Bumu^ initially associated with the BTNAr Uien set tiqp the 
VipaasanalUseaichAasodaiioa in 1951, and the Accountant GenetalV^aasam 
set up on 24 Apxil 1952. Fiom the latter emei^ged the bitematkmal Meditation Centse;, Rangoon, 
and numerous ottier centnea abioad. Sudi penBonal oomnutment to WM on the part of high 
govenunent officials significantly fiirttieMd WM'a popularity and resulted in well endowed 
institutions sliU existing today. 

In addition to the pencmal commitment of government ofiSdalsi, Government ^sell be^me 
officially involved with WM for a period. Not only did Government initiate a programme of 
subsfd7toai]lWMcentres(seel>elow},butit also gave unpaidleave to workers in thedvH service 
to ir.editate. Also m 1957 WM was introduced into Bunna's prisons, when 'prisoners from 22 
jails have expressed their desire to practise \ipassana-bhavana on their holidays' (B^Jjlft 1 958:9). j'^^"" 
It would seem that WM even became a precondition of promotion. This is suggested by an 
incident recorded by Brohm (1957:350).*^ Also, the teaciiing by Accoimlant General (U") Ba' 
Hkin of his office employees in a special zoom in his office could be inteipieted as a govemment 



41 Brotim (1957351) said 

'How this aituatlan (of meditation hierarchy) cut act to rejtmcture a hypothetical new aodely wai gtapM- 
calljr wveoled lo the writer In the coune of a meAMian txpoianGen. bi this case, two newly appohiMd 
Juidar FidiUe Affaln OOkm WKR (^Mcrvcd toen^age In the al^^ 

longed period of lim e »bouttwohoun.Thdreflfotbhad«ppai«ntiybgQ^^thaininloatrancg-Hke 
'aamadM' (ttMMtf^) in wtikli diqr were (AiUvious to everydri^ 

, the vole* of the meditation^natter. Under his direction... Ihey were allowed to emerge from Ihelr tranee-Ufce 

•slate. Once recovered, they faced their honored pr-:ccpt:r as well as ott\er inonks ard Wf:h-rLi;ik;:-.g l.i>T^.en 
present (including an cx-Cabinct Minister ajii a - eiaiy ta the Prime Ntiniiter). Thoy v,.jr.j cuLricti a=. lo the 
nature of their experience while in mcditatian. "'hey spoke of an initial tension in tiie region of :hE pit of Ih* 
sfomacti... All of these descripdans were carefully guided, elicited or even suggested by one of t.^e higH-ninV.. 
ing laymen present, and for those belonging to iHa meditational group these were highly prcdictab'.f re 
tions to anticipate... Nonetheless it wa.<i promptly coi\cluded that the young men had talten the great step. 
Tbey had now realized a significant measure of vlpassaiw and had 'entered the stream.* Ttiey were changed 
men for whom there could no longet be any poaiiUlity of badoBding fitotn the teachings of the Buddha— and 

phaaitBnhni'a].' 
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initiative since little choice was icit for his employees but to meditate. Finaliy, it is suggested by 
a story about the first president of Burma. ^ 

The ii\creased demand on the part of the unordained evidently stimulated some of the 
monastic sects, in particular the Shwei-gyin, to provide teaching facilities. Than Tun (n.d.:27), in 
his histoiy of the Shwd-gyin aect, translated its proceedings since 1920. He made no zefeienee 
to WMunta the proceedings of the IXth AUShwdgyinNikaya ^wei-<gyinNi'ke] Gmvention, 
held 18*20 Febnuuy 1957, wheie it was resolved 'that lesscms on Vlpassana— indght should be 
written and piiUisfaed'. 

WM also became one of Buzma's important exports abzoad. The Ma-ha^i and his pupils 
taught aU over the workL^ 

Unker described the incxeased interest in meditation in passing,^ but it was the American 

anthropologist Brohm (1957^340^ 41M8) who fhstpaidntow titan cmsory attention to WM.^ 

Brohm's PhD thesis, entitled Burmese religion and the Burmese religious retnval, aimed to provide 

'some background ... for more intelligent insights into and assessments of the present 

phenomenon of religio-political "re\'ival" in Bunria' ("Brvohm 1957:3). He (1957:341-42,347) held 

that meditation was the main feature of this religious revival,^ 

in modem times— and chiefly in uibm sunoundings — there hai occurred what might be 
eaOcda medtatianal 'revdulian* fnttul Bilscdlvl^huanumiedmass proportions among the 
move heavily aooultorated laity, and to a luge extent among ttie monkhood as wdL.. medltaUonal 



42 I was told a story by a meditation teach«r ooncemirtg the first president of Bumia. Supposedly he was an alco- 
hoUcand was so drunk at the time of the fiist officjil stntc banquet that he had to be fetched fromhbhoow 
aHppartadlqraevendinlniatcri. He was too late fin the banquet and vonUted 

servied AfterthebaDquethewassoaihaiMdofhiins«lfAathaoffa^ 

wot accepted by his cabinet coHeaguci, Insttad ht was brought Into oontact witfr a madltaHon oenti^ liooka 
ten day course, and was ildofaii his atoohoBehabila. 

43 Mendebon (1975:308) also ftfiiMdtothaMa4ta^inadM)dbeinglaiiglttbyaBumieienio^ 

44 Ste end-notes, 'Tinkei'. 

45 For b.»,ckgro u nd on Brohm, see end-note 'Brohm'. 

46 1 Brohm (t 9S7:444) noted four 'forms of behavior' that 'arc symboUcaily expressive of that revival' In order of 
''importanct:: X participation in vipas^ana meditation; 2. engaging in meriliniOllsadivll]es(Leidiaif9)t9LXiev- 
erently itgarding tlie Sangtia; 4. confonning to moral code of practice. 
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groups practising v^ passana exndaei have mushiaomed enormously in number since 
indflptndtiuM^ partiaulttfy In tttban aumHindingiS'. 

Biohm was abo th« fint to iiame pnliailar teadien and thd^ 
Some subaeqnent adholars saw a contradiction in government officials emphasi^g both 

meditation and occult practices. Smith (1965:166) look issue with Brohm and Tinker about the 

role of VVM in the Revival and, percei\dng a contradiction in rationale between the Government's 

emphasis on meditation and their apparent interest in spirit worship, doubted that the 

Govenunent really did put wi'pat-tha-na first, 

'Two W«stem obfietvers of the Bunneae religioui Hene have claimed to see a diatinoUve emphasis 
in tlie ODune of Buddhist revival since independence. According to Hugh Hitker, the 'supreme 

en^haats" placed on n-teditaticn and the scriptures may presage the attainment of a higher plane 
of Burmese Buddhism. John F. Brchm regarded vipassana meditation as "the outstanding symbol- 
of the modem urban Burmese religion and the ultimate religious revival*. To the extent that these 
writers had in mind the pnvaie organizations wiiich have apontanaously fostered the practicebf 
meditation tills may lie true But if one considers (he tvliglous activities of the government, which 
were by far the most prominent aspects of the reviv?.], it is very doubtful that any rle.ir en-iphasis 
could be discerned. The superstitions and arumistic practices of popular Burmese religion were 
sanctified andenoouragedby Ota government with as much enthusiasm as the establishment of 
meditation centres. Tlie government was very dear in its intentions although unsuccessful in its 
efforts, t» reform the Sangha; but in other areas of Buddliist doctrine and practice, tlismi^aSort 
was to revivify and strengthen long^atsliliahed idlgious traditions^ not U> cffit^ 

Smith (1965:167) proceeded toaxgue Oiat gomninent offidab 'assumed an alinostindJspensible 
role in the opening ceremotdes of practically all rdigioas fiesfivals^andthat'aiffldal participation 
in religious ceremonies generally strengthened traditional conceptions of rather mechanical 

merit-making'. By this he meant, for example, the veneration of relics rather than the practice uf /j 
meditation, which 'must surely be regarded as one of the non-rational elements in traditional '^^jft^^^ ^ 
Buddhism'. Finally, Smith shed doubt on Government priorities in respect of meditation, by 



• 47 Brotim sketched the involvement o?t.he Buddha Parana Council [BNTA] In WMa» follows! 

(. 'There are other ways, of oours*;, In wh:c!\ tiw c'nion Buddha Sasana Council has foUowed and even 
* takfin the lead in attempting ;o furttier the "practice of Buddiiisiv.," as outlined in step number three of U 
Win's inaugural addrsss in .•\tsgu3t of 1951. It has, fcr e.x.iiiipk, >;>onsored ttie visits cf sjinpathetic ron- 
Buddtiisls to app Rived mi-ditnuon centres so that they miiitx; n-T.lize for themselves the 'truths" and the 
derived personal benefits of Buddhism as they are attainable under modem vipassana meditational tcch- 
nlqoeSi This is a continuing program for implementing the spread of true Buddhistic ' enlightenment." U Nu, 
fiorMunpl«,inhtoreoentw(n:]dtoui>ciU(daanMitiy for aetkeis of the truth Burma and there find 
wfastthy a tt s e ai c hta gfer. In a spatdtd«Bv«MdatNsw YorkUnivniltyoiiJuly 6, 1955, he said: 

MlmawfttUwdIlhatAmedeBnaeanoidyl»oonviiicadby'<denl]fkpioo 
nwntand pmcHatdeinonstBidon.JwotiklIOc* lomalwa suggeiHonin icgardlo iMapi^^ 
tion with the tnith of Buddhist doctrine. I suggest ttiat ten persons, chosen and selected by a compelnitbody, 
should come to Burma for the ptirpoM of personally putting the doctrine to proof by actual piaeliRfif ttie 
^iritii.^l exerdses .\fter they have practised 6\e required cauneofspUtualexerdflesaiidlhajrwillidate to 
the Atr'.erican people their experiences and their findings' 

The "spiritual exercises' which \u ii?:'s[Ted to weiv without qu estion the vipasMna nadUathKis omu 
ducted at such centres a the Sasana yeiktha fTha-hta-r.'. Yeik tii.i] under the direction of pongjris P^MU'jyt'J 
and meditation-masten Uke thcMatiasl Sayadaw... many other viMtors to Burma, Westemere and Asians 
alike, have been hoapitably received and their stay in Burma 'meritoriously* subscribed so that they might 
have the opportunity to 'practice Badhfliiim''. That this Is lo only underscores further the importance to be at> 
(Mlied (D Ms ipcchd Ijnpe of incdllalion as the oiitslanding lyin^ 
the olthnatt hall nwrt( of Ihc rtUgioiu revival' (Brotun I987-.416-7). 
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Mndting that 'U Nu's lefezenoes to the "sciendfic approach' of Buddhisnv or to the importance 
of meditatioi^ must alvmys beoonsideied in the light-of tMs £act [ie. the continued parUdpation 
In txaditfonal vaam modem Buddhist activitiesr (1965:169).^ 

Smith (1965:157) concluded that tiierewasa'strengthcnlngal emphasis' on WMby tlieNBTA 

rather than a primary government emphasis as suciv 

'The Buddha Sasana Council [NBTA] has strengthened ftie eo^phaais on meditation In modem 
Thenivada Buddhism. Various vipassana (meditatioa) grotipi pravide for their membeis expert 
inslmcHon In the techniques of "insight' mecUtatiorL, as a means of hastening progress toward the 
goal of nibbana. One such private organization, the Buddha Sasana N'uggaha Association 
[BTNA), is engaged in building a network of meditation centres throughout the country, a project 
subsidized by the coundL At theSasana YeOctha [Tha-UiaFna Yelkftha] letreat center monks are 
trained to talte chaige of m e dita ti o n cenireB elsewhere'. 

Menddson's (1975:314) premise was move along flie lines of Bnrfun's than Smith's^ in Aai he 
observed tttat 'the actual practioe of Buddhism ior the sophisticated urbanites involved lITthe 
Revival meant mainly the practice of meditatioin'. Ba!t Menddson (1975:31^ vras not quite swx 
whether government initiated or merdy followed a trend: one has to wonder if the 

government really initiated and developed it or merdy joined and then attempted to control an 
already popular movement'. 

Mendelson held government to be muscling in on a meditaKonmovement which was already 
popular. The BTNA, the largest of the private organisations fostering WM, was set up in 
November 1947 in Rangoon, well before official government machinerv' was s€t in motion with 
the NBTA which made government rdigioas policy in Burma. Hie BTNAmade pmpagation of 
WM a primary objective^ and its headquarters was the Tha-tha-na Yelk-tha, which also served 
as a meditation centre. The governmental oeganisation of tlie NBTA, on ttie other handi> was 
founded no less tlian three years bter in 19S0, and it made use (rf the BTNA headquarters until 
. conqpletkmof theKs^Ei"Pagodainthemidl9SOs.AooQidingtoMendel8on>&en,goverw 
activity in the field of Buddhism took place in &e dimate of ttie objectives of non-governmental 
organisations such as the BINA with its emphasis on WM, and he sou^ 'to show how Qie 
BTNA fathered it and other key programs tluit were to become central to the Nu Revivar 
(1975:258)."' 

Mendelson concluded that Wh{ was exploited by the Nu government in order to exercise 
indirect iitfluence over the many private Buddhist societies which had already appeared, and 
from which it hoped to derive some general legitimacy. Apart from the BTNA there were by the 
time of National Independence already a giood number of other significant private foundations 



4B TINaipokecrfbuddhljtmedltaUoRuaa'txtctideno^'tlieo^setelwhieliWHtoeaM 

lomeneM of ttte woirid.' (Smith 1965;1M). 
49 Mendel3on(197591S)atsa(MpatetactttsUyitliixxcdtotlwT^^ 

TlMthitraYeikltiBCeBtH'. 
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concerned with propagating meditation, such as the centres teaching Mo"hnyin Hsa-ya-davv's 

methods in Mon-ywi^ die Suii'lun" Hafr-ya-daw's inethodsy and the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw's 

methods. The subsidy progranune for meditation centres initiated by Government through the 

BNTA was In Mendelson's opinion «n instniment of oonbnl. The BNTA used a fbuifeld dass 

diviflian(rfineditationoentia,dependjngonfheir size of student Intal^ 

would xeceivie kiger amounts of subsidy d^ending on wliether they could satisfactorily 

complete a questionnaixe about tiwir activities. 

"The documents avaUable suggest ttnt ttw queries raadeby Oie BSC [BNTA] before recognizing 
and subsidizing centres aroused some opposition because of the opinion that meditation above all 
was a field in which control by one organization, however well meaning, was undesirable'. 

This subsidy programme vtras not without opposition. Only 45 out of the 121 centres returned 
ttie questicnnaiz^ and so Mendelson took the view that the government subsidy adienig^of 
meditatioa centiesnation wide was a failtms: 'Uiegovennment was less tttan successful In using 
the canot and stick appioadi to ttud part of the Sang^ and &e lay Buddhist world wMch had 
devdoped meditation grot^ps'. While there was nothingpeculiar about the natuxe of the survey, 
'it ti doubtful whether instruments sudi asquestionnslies«.woa]d serve the ends for wlddt they 
were designed'. Menddson (1975:316) proceeded to point out that die whole question leads us 
directly into ttie politics of meditatian and Revivalism' for Oie reason ttiat 

Torelgn vtsltors to Burma intent on glimpsing the process of medilatlan soon realized that the 

BSC [BNTA]'5 official center, the Thathana Yeiktha, in Kokine Road, wa? not a!?ci t'r.p m;;st logical 
place to stay but also that to which much adWce naturally led (them). The Mahasa Sayadaw was a 
most powerful figure ... It follows that this teacher, in charge of his own much-favored center, 
with branches scattered throughout the country and even in Ceylon, may have tiad come say in 
tlie recognition of other centres, depending on wliether or riot he approved of thetr system of 
teadnng. In tlw 1956 and 1958 BSC [BNTA] reports, 'training in Rangoon' is made part of the 
qualifications for grant support, and such preparation would mott Ukely take place at the Mahasl 
Sqpadaw'sinslihitlon'. 

In this manner Mendelson focused on the close link between the government ministerial BNTA 
machiner}- and the NGO BTX'A, and found WM, along with, otivcr .ictivities,^'"' to be the locus o/ 
this link. In fact, Mendelson (1975:278) referred to the biuldings built by the BTNA in 
co-ordination with the BNTA as 'government pagodas and monasteries'. He aptly noted how 
the Tha-tha-na Yeik-tha also served as the place where the fiist two founders' meetings of the 
BNTA took place in 1950''^ of whidi the results were presented to mosdy pro-government 
Ovadacacfya or Vlnayadhara fudges. Finally, Menddson (1975: 317) condoded ttwt, 'the 
goveinment(Le. theBSC [BNTA]} canbe seen asalezt to identify aiutunderttie guise of support. 



so Othet activities included mLssionizir.g Buddhiam in the Hill Tracts and tlie practice of social service, see pp. 
306-314. 

SI Mendelson the Dhamimt 1/1, 19S2'J0-4. 
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to control^ in its self-appointed role as thathanabaing {tim-tha-m-baa^i, any potential schisms 
or sectarian movementi within the Songha'. 

In other wovd^ Mendelson devdoped the idea that the Government stiess on meditation was 
part of ttielaigeriafiiealxeestablishlngoontrol over the Sanghilf which had become d^ 
thelott of astiDngldn^and apifanale. It is pediaps no coincidence that theMa-ha-siIfaa-ya*daw, 
installed in file BTNATha-tiM-na Yeil&>thfl),Is desaibed inhis biography as thelinealdescendant, 
in respect of both meditatton txadition and conventional ordination, of thelUlon* Hsa-ya-daw, 
vfixo was unsoocessfiilljr wooed by King Mn'doiC in his efforts to incorporate the forest 
tradition withhi his odsit of auttiority. 

Late Independence (post 1M2) 

Though meditation centres are still frequented by many important government offidal^Oie 
public poliqr of po8t*1962 military Government is no longer to put Buddhism or the meditation 
centre in the forefront of government policy TMs is so partfy for reasons of political and 
economic stability. Politically, Buddhism had become a veiy sensitive issue after the attemp i by 
(U") Nu' to make it the national religion. Any preferential treatment of Buddhism has since been 
covert, consisting mainly of personal patronage by govemment officers rather than official 
policy. Urdike the (U") Nu' government, the military regime hardly made Buddhism a priority, 
let alone WM. 

This is not to say that Burma's post-1962 government did not concern itself with Buddhism. 
The period after 1980, in particulso; saw a gxeak deal of government activity in Buddhism. In the 
19608 die 'Congregation of AH Ordexa lb Promote Hie Puiificatioiiv Perpetuation, And 
Propagation' waa hdd on 24^ May I960. Monastic courts were lidd which pronounced 
judgnoenis in a vaiiefy of cases, such as Shin Okkattha'a views e^qiounded in bt-f^it 
wdiich was found to be 'materialistic and against die teaching of die Pali Canonical texts' C24-29 
Oct 19S1); agidnst Kyauk-thin-baw in die A'da-ma' caad"; etc It defrodoed monks not adhering 
to the monastic code of conduct (urf'm'*), and in particular: it sought to cuib display of 
supernatural powers (sudi as theThein-byu Hsa-ya-daw and (U") La'ra'ma'wun-dieik-di), and 
to make judgments against monks involved in sex scandals. It recognised only nine sects, and 
encouraged their merger. As part of this programme, it printed literature on Buddhism. For 
example, in May 1981 it relaunched the Buddhist journal Light of the Dhamtna, which had been 
allowed to lapse since 1963. Also, it built a pagoda, awarded religious titles, and initiated many 
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official Buddhist ceremonies. Many of these activities took place under the Ministry of Home 
and Religious Affairs and were noticeable while I was doing field work. 

Some Bumiese BuddUsts have suggested that this change in policy towards Buddhism was 
also for peiaoiul leasons: Nd Win« the RKsident under the mililary regime until ttie 90$, and 
Oiairman of the Bunna Sodalist Faxiy after ttmt, expressed litde desire for 
mdloM^ng hfaiv aome thoo^t Ms new intemt in Buddhism in the 80s to be ^ 
government's ptdicy was irdtialty one of Inlglit and flkUfiil flrat [secular education], good and 
holy second [Buddhist moraUty and meditation]' (fihdaw lu^cmaig') but in the 1980s it became 
reversed as 'good and holy first, bright and skilful second'. This was supposed to be under the 
influence of a speech by Nei Win. Also, according to a speech in the 19808 by General San Yu, 
Government was thought to support the view that 'Tight stomach first, then obser\-'e morality' 
(u ma-taung'ktna' thi-la' ssimg'rne), which had in the 1980s become 'Only after observing morality 
will the stomach be tight'. So the military Government began to pay at least lip service to 
Buddhist morally as a positive qualification for Burmese citizens. 

Whichever government was in powe^ WM continued to grow unabated even during the 
1960b. The Nei Win GoverranenI, aware of thiSr and seeking to both avoid mismanagement of 
funds and to gain the benefit of finance for government projects, obliged meditation centres to 
put their Hquid assets in government banks. Ihisineasure was part of alaigerpadagedeslgi^ 
to estabUshsom« conbol overall autonomous reH^ousoiganizafionS/indudingttte monkhood. 
The assets liandled by the BTNA, &e central board of trustees of the Mt-hfr4i central oCGce, is 
estimated in buildings alone at 15 milHon tgmts (at laK to the pound fids was over 1 inillion UK 
potmds); this is more than, for example, the national capital expendlhire on education for the 
yearl977/7B. Alternatively, it represents over 2)6 of the total agricultural credit extended by the 
government for rice growing nationally in 1981." The capital, together with ttie liquid assets 
commanded by the Ma-ha-si centres in 1981, was equivalent to rougWy .5 percent of the total 
output value of the Burmese agriculturci] sector for the year 81/82. These an\oimts represent, of 
course, money involved in the central office and the central meditation centre of just the 
Ma-ha-si, which can only be a fraction of expenditure on Ma-ha-si centres nation-wide, and in 
turn a fraction of all WM centres nationally. Nor do these figures take into account the religptous 
e)qpenditure juaw*^ mig^Kt make elsendieri^ for such purposes as the upkeep of monasteries, 
pagodat^ and regular offierings to monks outside Ma4ia-8i centres. So these figures may tie safely 
mult^Jiedbyaoonsideiable Actor to cover esqienditure on ttiecounfay'smeditationoent^ 



53 Statbtia derived on dueliaito of Gomp«ijaanbctw««nl«tarhanil YeabookCBTNA 19Bl:122)«nd llw Rtfirt to 
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by another bctor to cover reUgious ejqpendlture by regular yogis. WM, expteaaed in western 
economic terma, haa grown Into one ot Burma's Jcey national service industries. 
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How a foreigner invented 
'Buddhendom' in Burmese: 
from tha-tha-na to bok-da'ba-fha 

(i) The WM yaw'gi actively discriminates between different tjqpes of knowledge; between 
peiception based knowledge created by man {thin-n^/a), and true sacred intuitive wisdom 
Dasea on the knowledge of cause and effect as they triUy are (pyin-nya) and as intended 
by the Buddha. The first is associated with nomenclature (pyin-nyaf), conventional truth' 
{tha-mok-H' tktt-sii), and 'worldly knowledge' {bw"ki py;r!-ny<j); the second is associated 
with 'ultimate truth' {pa-m-tnat-hta' thit-sa) and 'otherworldly knowledge' {kw"kot-ia-ra 
pyfrt'igifa).'nds knowledge distinction may be summed up in terms of the discrimination 
■ome practice-exponents have made between 'mistaken Buddhendom'^afc-dBlw^^) as 
paientallvzeceived religious practice mixed up vnth customary,inheriteaor8eGand4iand 
knowledqg;e including ideas about astrology, spirit worship, science, vocational 
knov^edge^ and various foreign leligions vs. 'true Buddhism' (bok-da'thO'Hukm) as 
recoBstnided from a limited set olandent s c ripta iieaan^ 

It is thought that the concept 'Chiistianit/ {QtristUmisnm) appeared some time after U was 
confessed as a idlgjlon. The concept does not appear in the New Testament wiitings and It was 
not unto the limes ofChiistian thinkexsof ttie late first and eady second centuries that It was 
fixat used. The earliest known referenoe was by l^nathifli, ^ bishop of Antioch (died c. ad 110), 
In his Iftter to f As Magne^mis as a Quistlan parallel to the concept of 'Judaism" {butUimos), The 
concept bucUlanus had been first used by ttie Apostle Paul in his Letter to the GalaHanq, chapter 
1, verse 13, to characterize the Jewish way of faith and life, and &e term Christiaiuty is therefore 
'a rather late Christian neologism used to contrast the beliefs and way of life of Christians with 
that of both Jews of the sjnagogue and sectarian Jewish Christians {i.e., Christians who wanted 
to retain the Mosaic Law)' (Benz 1980:460). 

Use of concepts such as 'Christianity' implies a degree of selfconsdousness that it is but one 
possible faith among^competing '-isms'. During my stay in Burma, I encountered several 
Burmese who argued that prior to ooloniaation tttere was no equivalent Burmese term for 
'Buddhism' to our term 'Christianity', and that tt was the Baptist American missionary Judson 
who was responsible for the introduction of the now popularly used term 'Buddha 
language/culture' Qnk-da'ba^) Into the Btmnese language. Ihavenot been able to substantiate 
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whfllbcr this is tiue— indeect I doiibt that one penon could be held responsible for engtneeting 
■ Iwngmge and lor ensuiiiig that it should gain sudi popular acceptance. But the iact lemains 
that we axe here leaa concerned with histcnio^ iiact than widi Bimnese constructions of 
Buddhism in tfadr own language. Certainly, it is bejnmd doubt that over the hut centuiy a new 
termhas oome tobe oommoRljruaed l^the Burmese ttiemselves in reference to Buddhism. In 
this chapter I will briefly desoibe the significance of this new tenninolQgji whidi has not 
hitherto been descnbed either in Burmese didionaiies or in tlie western litentuxe on Bunnese 
Buddhism. But before doing so, somethingneeds to be said about the impact of the foreigner on 
Buddhism in Bunna. 

Thefisvelgnes ^ 
Burma has been in contact with ttie Vfest since at least ttte 15th Centuiy; adventurers, 
ffliasionaiiea, tradeoi, foreign navy penonn^ colonial dvil servants, and tourists have all had 
ttteir impact This was predated^ of couzm;, by contact with the peoples populating present day 
China, India, fid Lanka and Thailand. But Burmese Buddhist traditions were diallenged in a 
unique manner by the British conquest of Burma which began in 1824 with the annexation of 
Lower Burma and was completed with the annexation of the rest of the country by 1886, during 
which the nineteenth century nu&sionaries and colonial dvil servants exercised considerable 
influence on Burmese life. 

Buddhism depends on recruitment to the monastic order through ordmation, where the tasks 
of scriptural learning and meditation arc practised tmder a strict moral regime, thus ensuring 
the historical continuity of Buddhist laiowledge. But monasticism depends on the laity and 
govermnenl,^ and government is dqiendent on 0» siqpport of the subfects of ave coontiy. 
Conquest by a non-Buddhist people altered flils delicate sdationship of mutual 
intenfependenoe. 

In a speeA In 19S1 at Rangoon Universi^ on the occasion of the inaugural meeting of the 
Buddha Sasana Council [BNTA], NQnister of Religjion (U*) Win' summarised tht changes 
Buddhism underwent in the course of the colonial period, after having been 'extensively 
attacked by Christian mdasianaries and colonial dvil servants of another system': 

When we were denied freedonv wlwt was (he stale of oar Rdigian? Saitghas spHt up into 

different sects; contact betv,'ecn the Sanghas and laymen were fevv and far berivreri; thpie was a 
dearth of learned men; religious practice was neglected and darkness gradually fell on our Sasana 
(reIigion)...Whilein the past every Buddhist child got his rudiments of Buddhist religious 
•ducaMon thanks to our wondei&I nunwstic schooby our children were gradually kept away from 



1 InB«iraiaft«nwM«qrsl«mofBws^ltarpanntiofaoHllils^indaq^^ 
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la oocupitd Cambodia and Tbtt, whw« tha tmwmttsion of BwJHWim mfhrtd unde r an alien gDvenuncni. ^ 
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them 4tiriiisthe alien regime Thiuamverwideninggiilf in betvreen the Sanghas and the 
laymeiv the dd Sangha organization lost its fornier cohesion and the Sangha eventually came 

under the aegis of lay courts of law. With this decline in the structure of Sangha society came the 
deterioration in the Sangha's code of conduct. Lay morality also declined in ccmsequcnce. With 
this general deterioratton In human morality, breaches of Law iMcaniennipant bi£icl the present 
insunecUon In our country is attzibutaUe to this dedine in human iniOrality.„Thoa« 
good-hitentloned people canied on this noble work (of building feeding monks, exmdnlng 
scriptures) for over 60 years without the material support of the then Govemment.lhey were the 
real Promoters of the Faith in the absence of the Faithful Ruler. Now the circumstances have 
changed. Independence is once more restored and the Government is duly elected by the people 
MOOfdIng to theconatitutian. It is but inevitable that the Govennment beoomes the Promotor of 
llie Fdlh on behalf of the people who diet It llie GovermnenI ttnis daijted cannot aw^ 
on indifferently at the religious Structure which had been disintegrating during the last sixty 
years' (Mendelson 1975:270).^ 

This xetiospective look at the colonial era by a member of the fixst generation of Burmese 
post-Inclepeiidence officials posits a discontinuity in the castomaiy mode of transmissiwi and 
auppoirt of Buddhism. Hie oider at change is important Detcrioratum in Buddhism started with 
the omquest by a fbnign govenunent uninterested in religion, which resulted in a cociconutant 
decline in (colaaial) gpyerzunent support for Buddhism. This was followed by the destruction 
of monastic oni^ throu^ sectarian fission, and the deterioration of its moral standards. The 
introduction of secular education supplanted tfie monastic educational system, and contact 
between the monastic oaderandlatty became much less IntensiviSr so ttiat tiie laity also lost their 
moral standards, and political uniest> such as guerilla aeliviliea and connmunlsm ensued which 
make for unstable government. 

Ill this way, dedine in government morality and charity is perceived to lead to decline in 
monasHc morality and knowledge, which i:\ turn lead to decline in lay morality and charity, 
which in turn made for unstable government and bad Buddhist observance for all; neglect of 
Buddhism leads to political instability . The Burmese National Independence Goverrunent of 
1948 aimed— by encouraging scriptural learning and meditation, by practising charity and by 
raising the standard ot morali^— 4o Ixreak out of this vicious drde. This was the underlying 
motivation of govemmtnt support of BuddMsm during eaity independence as I see it 0.e. my 
inteipfetation is somewhat difEerent ham. Mendelson's axgnment that government was 'out for 
votes'.) WM was one of the activiUes supported and integrated with recruitment to government 
in order to adiieve diese aimsbecause it would reestablish monastic/lay morality and therefore 
government. 

t 



3 MenddwnishereqiuitingapMiaselnsniiBMiMWfa^ 
ibundla:!^ <^OtaiNMwd.I,iiaJ,Nbv4952i»l^ 
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The printing press 

With the foreigner came the printiiig pieaa. During the fiist 500 years BC, Buddhist knowledge 
was transmitted orally In monasteries fnxn generation to generation: monk and Buddhist 
knowledge were almost synonymous. After 500 years it was then »ctentally repassented in the 
form of written textSr which came to embody and represent Buddhist knowledge in its most 
enduring fomi over the next 2^000 years until the piesent. The texts became independent of the 
painstaking transmission word by word 6oin a teacher's to a pupil's memory The skills 
necessary for reading and interpieling the soiphiies brought in theb train the tradition of 
'scriptural learning' (pa-ri'yat-H'), with monks specialising In these skills. But as Buddhist 
scriptures were for a long time circulated in limited numbers of hand-inscribed palm-leaf 
manuscripts, rote learning remained crucial, and there was much emphasis on mclhods of 
rhyme, rhythm and various mnemonics to remember large chunks of text. It was not until the 
introduction of the printing press in Burma in 1817 by missionaries'* that large-scale circulation 
of printed Buddhist literature became possible in Burma. Through its printed textual 
repiesentatioin, Buddhist knowledge came Increasingly to endure alongside of, and independent 
£com, flie collective memory of the monastic lineages. M«iks no longer had to reteach anew 
every generation every syllable of the scriptures by heart. Scriptural learning todayis no longer 
what it used to be; there is now emphasis on understanding and kigic particulaily in modem 
saiphnal learning exams. 

lb this change must be added a more recent develtyment, namely the vemaailaTisation of 
Buddhism. After the Sbctti ^od [Ihan^ya'na]^ heldinRangoon 1952-56, the scriptuzea were 
translated into and printed in vernacular Burmese. Also, a tmiqoe feature of this S3niod was the 
recitation of the scriptures in a language which hitherto had not been included, immely English.^ 
Representation of Buddhist knowledge has, alongside its representatioii in n\ass circulated text, 
thereby also come to be prir.ted in different languages. 

These developments had important consequences. First, printed Burmese and English 
translations of texts have granted the unordained direct access to the scriptiaies. No longer 



4 Hk Pc ^unncM Uteatui^ Draft fur ndMniiaioa to WtMmi d^Orienle. Typescript, n.d« p32) wtotc that ttve 
Christian pnmsolabBdwd in Rangaoncbia 1817 piintcdWy evangelizing an^ 

BurmeK, none of which sppttrtto havt tad uqr i^pitddile effect on the ion guaga or Utename of Buima at 

this Mage'. It wa« not until 1871 thatthtflnldtiNBuiiMM newspaper appeared 

5 At present an alternative English translatlonofttaK'toJH'lotheF^TextSociety'aisbeingpiiq^aiiedin 
Burma by ex Prime Minister (U") Nu'. 
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having to tdy on ttie preaching of monks, laymen have become more confident and capable 0 f 
playing a in Buddhism. During the cobmial era many edticated Bunnese Buddhists were 
sthnnlated paxtiodaily by En^Jsh texts to come to gripe with their Buddhist heritage.^ Of 
course, monies contbiue to be widely perceived as the moet capable ei^oondess of Buddhist 
knowledge on the basis of their ^wdalist knovidedge of the scriptures and FaU and their 
observance of complex lules of morality/ but there is no longer a monastic monopdy on 
leaming. Second, these developments have also given both monk and laity the time and 
opportunity to devote themselves towards the exercise and realisation of the spirit of the 
Buddha's teachings instead of committing its letters out of motivation to preserve in fear of its 
loss. In other words, these development may be observed as supporting the current popularity 
of Buddhist practice (pa-dVpat-ti"). <- 

Inherited venus discovered knowledge 

Now I will briefly look at two fundamentally di^erent kinds of attitudes which Burmese 

Buddhists have evolved to these developments. The monk Wi'thu'da (19S2) observed the 'apse 

of a variety of customarj- Biiddliist practices, which greatly worried him. He expressed 

particular concern about the modem tendency to forget what the novttiation ceremony used to 

be about; today it lacks the lustre it enjoyed before. His fear prompted him to characterise the 

present oentuxy aa a 'museum period': 

The Twentietft Century is already a museiun period, a museum at the end ol the road of tradiBon, 
custom, demeanour, and culture. Traditional customs, demeanour and culture have been 
disconHnued, and, havii-ig arrived at a moment in time where tiieyucno longer obeervedf they 
are about to be encamped in a museum. (Wi'thu'da 1982:4) 

Kb Lei" (1960555-56), ttie btographer ol the nneditation teadier (ID Ba' Hkin, on tfie O&va hand/ 

had a very different view of contemporaiy Buddhist tradition; he saw this century as a 'purity 

, period* uniquely suited to mcdilationalpiactioe. 

hi die present purit}' period, path and fruition of the Buddha's Laws (ttM/a') can be achieved: itis 
a period of niedUation in whidv like the liine when the Buddha beeaaM enOghiene^ by 
oneself to tlie three disciplmes of morajity, concentration and wisdonn, the happhuss ef 4te path 

and the attainment of fruition maybe had. It is a period of meditation, a W)^i period.. .now that 11 
is the purity period, if we work according to the preaching of the Buddha, the morality the 
Sttddha likedy the concentration the Buddha liked, the wisdom the Buddha liked, than there is no 
nasonwiiatsoever for not being equipped to aclueve the happiness of tlie pathandfauiticKi of the 
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ForcNiimF-o, Ka Lei" {I960), Vicc-ChanccUorct MiLida:.iy L'riiv.:ni^,M001iatedhowheb^HltQtdg(minF 
terest in Buddhism when introduced to it by interested foreigners. 

KN pointed auc that it is very difficult for a layman who cannot devote the wtu>le of his life to develop the 
delicate knowledge of Buddhism ttie way a monk can. For example, the layman (U*) Shwei-zan Aung who 
wrote a lot on Buddhism could only point out princ^les, but he had diffleulttcsla Inleipmlagandlnwoik- 
ing out detailed implicallei» of these. For this naaon much of hla w<ri& was wrmi^ 
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The above two passages exemplify radically different attitudes of contemporary Burmese 
BuddhiAlsto thdr inherited Buddhist tradition. How are they ditfeient? First, tinderlying the two 
peaaages are dJffeient mottvationa lor deaaiptira. Wl'thu'da was motivated to reestablish old 
pcactic^ wheieaa (IT) Ko Ld" was motivated to record modem practice so as to extend, infomi 
and strengthen currently waxing interesta in ancient practice of WM. Second, the two passages 
portray two radlcalty difCereitt views of Buddhist Idatory: Shin Wi'ttiu'da posited a linear 
nan-xq)etttive devdopmant of history where traditiona and customs, once lost* do not tend to 
comebad^ whereas ttierefeteRceby(U^ Kb Ld* referred to ttieVVM period as part of aM 
cyde in terms of the two times 500 year qrde view considered in chapter 3, where the 'purity 
peiiod' l>eginiung mid-20th century is a repetition of the period at the Buddha's time. Third, the 
two passages evoke different moods about contemporary Buddhism; Wi'thu'dci's inui.ixning 
over the loss of Buddhist customs from the immediate past, evokes a pessimistic mood, whereas 
(U") Ko Lei" in his evident rejoicing at the ;E;ain of a long-hidden meditalional practice in the 
twentieth centuay, evokes a spirit of optimism about the future of Buddhism. Fourth, while 
Wl'thu'da described Buddhism mediatdy in terms of culture and ritual, Ko Lei" described 
Buddhism immediate^ in teznw of individual reaHaalion of practice. 

FiftivandfirnUj&im^kit in the above paragraphs is an important difference in opinion about 
the plaoea of monks and the unoidained in Buddhist tradition. Changes in the educational 
system during the colonial period had changed fiieir roles. Wl'thu'da, a motik, viewed 
cuatomaiyBaimeseBuddhirt ceienMnialpexfannedby ttielai^inrelationto ttiemonasticorder 
as indlspensibile to Buddhist tratSUon, and harked bade to the time when the monaateiy (and 
oniination into it) was the central focus for lay Buddhist practice, and where the novitiation 
ceremony was widely considered central to the perpetuation of Burmese Buddiiism. Ko Lei" on 
the other hand, being a layman, concluded that, though Buddiust tradition used to be about laity 
rallying around the monastery, in modem times it is about the re-creation of Buddhist 
knowledge for each individual him/herself, whether monk or laymen, by means of WM. Ko Lei" 
was excited about the options open to laymen in this oentuiy, who he thought were able to absorb 
Buddhist knowledge and could take salvationaxy action by themsdve^ th^ were no kmger 
solely reHant on ttie iiistihition of the monastery for Buddhist practice. Conventional 
monastidsm^ however important stiU, was pushed off the stage-centre ci lay Buddhism, and 
WM (by unosdaine^and ordained alike) took ita place. 

We win examine Wl'tfiu'da's book on novitiation ceremony and the book by Kb Lei" on (IT) 
8a' Hkin more dosdy in chapters 4 and 7 ze^ectiveljt We must now develop this sense of 
knowledge disocimiiuitian and consider tfw ndeof tiiefereigner in the development of Burmese 
Buddhism. 
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'Buddhism' created by llie loreigner 

What categories have Burmese Buddhists evolved to make sense of this new order pertaining 
toda/7 

The Buroieselanguagie has ibr many centuries induded two PaUloanwoidsi^ to 
the Buddha's teachings. Pint, tfieie has always been the concept of bak-da'dO'ma' (P. buddha 
dhamma) or ahx^ly ttt-ya%^ signifying the individual tiuths of the ooUeclivity of cosmological 
and natural law»— the true laws of conditional idations which the Buddha sotigjht to explain. 
'Insight meditation' (Buimese V/i'pat'tiut-na, Pali y^passgp i ) is commonly refaned to as 
'flying oneself to the da-ma' ' (to-ys* a", htok fU). Second, there has always been 
bak^'tiu^^hi'm (P. buddha saaana) . meaning the Buddha's explanations of the many truths 
ds-ms'in the form of his instructions, theirembodiment in the scriptures, their transmis^sion over 
time by the monastic communiiv, and their realisatioii in persor.-il experience, in this mar.ner, 
the body of the Buddha's teachings (tka-ihu-jia) is said to be constituted by 3s many a-; eighty-l'ou r 
thousand cLi-7?ia'. Though the pronunciation may var\- between Burma, Sri Lanka and Thailand, 
these terms, being drawn from the Pali language and actually used in the Buddiiist Scriptures, 
are intelligible acxoss different Buddhist commuiuties. 

During my stay in Bunna, I encountered several Bunnese' who alleged that bok-data-tha (P. 
buddha bhisS), a thfad term lor Buddhismr had come bito the Burmese language relatively 
lecenUy. Tlwre axe two important points to note about this term. First; though « con^xMmd made 
up of two hidividual PaH loanwovds meaning 'Buddha' QkMk^ and 'speedv language, esp. 
vemacnkui dialed; subfecf {jba-tiu^,^ the compound word is not to be found in the Buddhist 
Scriptuxes or in ttte commentaries, and it is not inteUig^e aooss Ae diffierent Buddhist 
communities. Second, it should be noted that this term is today popularly used by the Burmese 
with reference to flieor own Buddhism and Buddhism ki general This development; namely of 
adopting an unscriptuid' lefiatenee toBuddhismunintelliciMe to ottter Buddhist communities. 



8 TheBunnm«qpiivaieiUofPalld]aiBfflaoeeiirtMelllw 

Kirtin^ the lUandSuuikrit (fRinilGits in^S^T) root of Om UmreipecHvelx. The tamaoradaprbut ibe 
kttwaiUiaMiiijrcavtnaMiiMof eomrentional law and justice. 

9 Thatceenteri^ert}ielennUkdit«4hah«dbeenaffinnedtoine,{i»txxmpl^ 
MtiitDepartnicntof Rc'.:giomAilhfat,tiwUMwtanofitengaanUiu«^ 
Ma-ha-si Ttia-tha-ius Yrik-tha. 

10 (Rhys Davids tt Stede 1921-5). In Burmew ba-tka is also U5«d tii n f-.r l.i s.ibject rtxattw, religion and views in 
gcnersl. For example, .\w-ba-lha (I97S) (inks ba-l'nu to the killo-.\'iiig categoi'ies; The Six Great Religions, Th« 
lOi L.i-ni7J.i5Cs;andThe Fo ji Rtascr.i fcr T.ikung Si-lr-Lige In Teachir.ga. The termtafe^tethdlMbCMllniflJ. 
lated into Pali w 'Buddhist teachings/ viewa' {bok<k'uu-da') by Hok Sein (I978)i, 
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it would appeal^ is something Bunna has in conunon with at least one teim for Buddhism in the 
Sinlialese language.^^ 

Myln' Hawd was a medlod doctor who went to the Ma-ha^ Hba-ya-daw, a famous 
meditation teacher to seek Bttddhist antwen to questions thrown up by his western medical 
education.*^ After noting ttiat during the Ava Period (17£5-1S37) Buimans came into contact 
with foreign peoplefl such as the P(Xrtuguese,I>utdvBngM»,Fi«nch, an 
wrote: 

The term {»lliHi«te^cuuu>t be found in OieBnd^ 

dmnicks. It came into lue only after fordgneis came to Burma... Although the term arose in the 
lime of Bo-daw M]n"ta-ya* [1782-1819 ad], it Iiad not gone into current use until after there were 
no kingR, when Burma was ruled by the Bn^iih and from tiie time ttiatOizistiiBia coold readily 

missionize. (Myin' Swei lf^4'5) 

Myln' Hswd's view of the foreigner's Influence on ttie Burmese tenn for Buddhism nay be set 
out in several stages. Kist, early Burmese tenninology for f(»dgners implied a contrast in 
rdigious tenets and values: ^ 

These foreigners the Bm n-cse called white Indian (ka-la"k'/[iu) or dark Indian (ka-la "mej, and the 
Europeans were also called 'the kind of people who wear hats' (t/ta" hsaung lu-myo'}}' Implied in 
these terms WH tiuiai they beUevcd that li& was at an end at death in this Ufefthdr views were 
radcally opposed to die 'xi^ viei/ (Amm ddhkiP) wMdi the Buimcse people subacribed to. 

Hie concipt 'right-viewed' (fto^mdlgft'AH') was previoualyusedin Burma to re£erbotfa to those 
who followed ttieBuddha's teachings In the spirit, andbyimp^tioa to allBurmeaeBuddfaists; 
whQe 'wrongkviewed' (msflb-Aaa deBe-kti') was applied to tiiose holding views contraiy to the 
dls>ifis / and by implication to all foreigners, especially non-Buddhists. 

Ih flie second phase of his argument M3^n' Hswd proceeded to blame Judson, an American 
Baptist missionary who wole the first coinprehetisive En giish- Burmese and Bunnese-EnglLsh 
dictionaries, for the introduction of this term bak-data-tha: 

f Then the missionaries arrived, and among the best-known missionaries was Judson, who came to 
^ Bum» in 1813. Towards the Amanptora period during the reign of Bo-daw-min*ia-ya* [1792-1819 
AD^ miaaioRaries sudi as Judson todc o£fenioe at being called 'wron^-viewed', and in die atten^t 



11 iat^lkUalgoda(1972:IM)descriiKdhowCl»litianmlMlonaii«adi^^ 

Stahtlm for deva worship, to refer to 'ChristUmlt/ and 'Buddhism' in the Sinhalese languagK later thtse 
Clina lobt used by the Sinhalese themselves in reference to Buddhism. He noted thtf 'BuddfuignM [iniio- 
duced from Sanskrit] wm the term that the missionaries used to refer to Biiddhtsm; it was only later that It 
gained soeeptance among the Buddhists themselves as a term o( self-refetence'. 

12 Myin' Hswei drew much at his irg^jment from abaokcnlliiad'WhatisBiiddlilim'(BfliMi'&»MiiJlM 
Ie°)by (A-ngyein4a* a-yefpaing-mln" W) Bo. 

13 Anallwrlena|arBumpaaa was 'while liittUnd of paq^ 
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to stamp this out and to have Ouistianity also referred to as 'right viewed' he refeaed to the 
BiuBieM ■■ MlHtatii^fhipflapla. 

Jttdaan'a 'pk/ proved aucoeBalul. Ibday En^sh-Buxmese dlcUonailes Invaxlably tzanalate 

0Khtha), Buddhism has become fust another type of religion. If we reserve the term 'Buddhism' 
to cx)ver our first two terms {wk-du'du-ma' and bok-da'tlu-tiui-iid] wnich mean tne spint or the 
Buddha's teaching and its transmission and realisation respectively, then the term 
'Buddhendom'^ is a suitable translation for this recently invented third term, meaning more 
specifically the region and oommuni^ (inaiion-ordained cultvunl sense) where Buddhism is the 
received religian.^^ 



On different 'Buddhisms' — 
How is this terminology' for Buddhism differentiated? While not ever>-one would make a 
conscious distinction between the tenns,'' many do. For example, an eminent n-.onk meditation 
teacher indicated to me that 'bok-da'tka-tha-m is the real teaching, but bok-dalxi-tha is about 
cidture'.^^ In other words, while bok-da'0ttt'4ha'm represents the original teachings of the 
Buddha, bok-daTKt-tita xepiesents the teaddnga of the Buddha aa sodally conatituted (and 
distorted) by man. 

Even those who do not make a conscious distinction between the two terms sometimes 
suggest a sense of difiieienoe by the way they uae the tenna. for example^ the subtle differences 
in connotations of these terms becomes dear from a deaaiptiQn in the hagiography of the 
meditatian teacher (U*) Ba' Hldn. Jn an episode leooonting his own lift^ Ko Lei* began 
contrasting 'Buddhendom ^otHiBlo-f/ia] handed down from mother and fattier' (mt'yo" hpa-k 



14 Lane (1641) ai\d : et Toe (1975) do not mdudttiwtcnnBwldhiMivbutBaHan(19Sl)andTttiiIt4rain(190Q 

translate it by the new term bat-ii'te-tha. 

15 By analog^' to 'Chrutendom', which the Chambers Tioenlielk Century Dictionary (1975) defir.cd as 'that part of 
the world in which Christianity Is Ihe received religion', efflphastsing the culturally received aspect ot re- 
ligion over its spirit and original teaching/meanings. 

U Spiro tnunlalad WlMfe'ito^taMMat 'the doctrint of tha Btaddha', htinla'b^lha » 'the worahip of (he BiuUUm' 
C»nAQ!fWKliMW'w'the baste menage of nJbbflnteBuddhl^^ 
(IffMST). Bathe didaot go into detail on tlie dJstinctkiu between these terms. 

17 Manyuat the Icrma taiterch angeably without giving it another thought, and not eveiyone makes a deer dh- 
liMtloain use. It is Intereilinj; for cxajriplc how the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw in some o( his famous Burmese (not 
Pali) works often referred to Budd hism *i;:-.p'.y as bok-ia'ba-thi, but sometimes referred to a combination of 
both terms, namely twit-cijl«-;rj tkn-tha-rvi (Le-ci H*a-ya-d»w 1965:31 cf 1975:60). 

18 That bok-da'ba-thi has to do with Bucidhi:*; cviUure is found in si.;ch evpressions as 'Hccardip.g to the customs 
o( bok-daTxi-thii u:.'-/ {Ki-i-li-ilm IP/b 'tii')- Al»<j, the YXfBA (Young \!en's BiuMS-ist Association) w:i» kr.ywn in 
Burmese as a combination of both terms for Buddhism, namely a-myo ' ba-tha tka-lha-m, which translates at: 
'iiiiflaRill^/iMC^,'eidtiiK/laBgttage',and'tfwteadii^ 
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boiMii'bi-Cto/' with Buddhist teachingi of ttie monlcB (Iha-^m) the way this was commonly 
undentood in his yotttti^ 

IwasbomfiromBtinne9eBud<niist(Eioll>^{ia-fM) parents. Iwas educated between the ages of five 
and ten years old ii\ a nunnery in Sa-gaing" and with the Kyan-hkin 'chaung" Hsa-ya-daw...At the 
ag;e of six I had only a very basic understanding of Buddhism (iioA:.<ja'{uz-i/uyei"), but I understood 
that monks and nuns were sons and daughters of the noble Buddha who had renounced the 
world and the sode^ of mai^ and that they were in charge of soriptural learning, which is the 
Buddha's heritage. Although lundeistood that some practised the more noble meditation 
(t'ii-Lir[!(3t!, these were very lew and most practised scripti:ral learning...! learnt that those who 
practised were more spedal than ordiiuuy people. Meditating jlit. 'sitting (and internalizing) the 
htyi"], ptopagaiiiig the nedltational dbfects ^bMfwAtoM'V Is not aomething evoTone can do. Not 
all monks and nuns can meditate. Only those who have much mentorious accomplishment 
(pa-m-mli and want to achieve enlightenment {ndk-ban) speedily can meditatc.It is not easy work. 
\Mie'n voting I always held that the practice of ta-y«* [da-mal, \vhich not all members of the 
monastic community and nuns who got into the society of the t/u-/Aa-na [tha-tha-na' baung Um' 
ptdsAf bOoouMd<^ was not suitable for those who had not renounced the scKiety(rfman» (Ko 
Lei*1980:24S-6). . 

This distinguiBhes between the ffut^uhm as the domain for monks, the da-ma'/ttt'ya' as the 
lonowledge ttnooveisd 1^ man in meditation and Mnhlxhtiu as inherited 'f amU/ Buddhism. 
Kb Lei' pioceeded with a desodption of his yotttii and what Buddhism then meant to the 
unordained. To ttie xeahn of 'Buddhendom' of the unoidalned (bofc-tbtn-tfni) belonged: 

organizing novitiation ceremonies, practising charity, taking the precepts at .sabbath days, 
listening to the monk's preachir»gs, visiting monasteries and pagodas, worshipping the monks, 
and reciting passages irrespective of whether one understood them or not. In the past, to the 
realm of proper 'Buddhism' of the ordained (tha-tha-m) belonged; learning the Buddha's 
teachings, guarding and teaching them, Hving under high moral pxecepts„ medicating, and 
having a detailed xmdeistanding what one redtes. 

During the 1940s and 1950a^ the years leading up to national independance and the Sbcth 
Sjmod hdd in Rangoon, many Buzmeae began to queiy their Inherited Buddhist customs, and 
foimed the impreaaian fliat these had lieoome 'omtaminated' by foreign views. Kb Ld' 



19 Or Hkin Nyo in{brmsiitttiiattfaeMis«bodkby(Da-ma.M.riott)11iaun|ri*w)flrWhkhb<nl^^ 

ia tvk-di: "M-tka. 

20 The.^e pa ragraphs taken from Ko Lei" (1980), given in fiiU, would oocupy grnt Imgttw and an thneftna pun- 
phrased here — they are not complete translations. 
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deaodbed how he underwent samettiing of an emotional aisU when he became aware of the 
disfundtoi between his 'modem' knowledge and his inherited Buddhism:^^ 

On leadfaig tiw views of toine aeefa whidi were nld to be 'rellglooa' Cthe affiilTs of ba-fM, 

bii-thii-uc-:"), I fovmd that Buddhendom (ki^r-rfa •■•.•as n-jxed up ■.••■•:th id^-n^ thcrA ^.-ier.cp, 
sociology, and economics. Only after being shaken up like that did 1 coinc to understand that I 
must get to know all about Buddhendom (bok-da'ba-tha) which I had inherited from my parents in 
the paHr the Buddhendom Q>oh^'biHh4 1 had accepted without paying any attention to it. I was 
ovcioinne with aupiiae that Ihii lealiaatlon shoidd not ha w ooine befo^ 
inunediatdy to inveattgatfe..' (Kb LdT 1980(245^. 

tt was almost as i^ with flie foieigier now in retreat from Burma, Ko Lei* was stimulated to 

meditate and to think about Buddhism. But Ko Lei"s choice of language hi his lefeience to 

'Buddhendom' ^oiXr-d0'Ziti-tha)Teveals whathe was about to condude later after readingacoounts 

by foreigneis of Burmese Buddhist practice written in English during this era, namely that: 

While writing rough sketches of the Buddha's teachings I began to realise the dangers of mixing 
with Hindu views. Only after continued studies did scmi'thing become dear to inc. This is that 
with the reading on the esseitce of tiie Buddha's ta-j/a " in the literature, discussing it, and 
exchanging viewa about ft kada to not lonowing'whBt one is hoUUng onto— only after meditatfaig 

yourself will you be able tn ?pp. T came to hn'd the viL-w that only after experiendr it vcurself 
will you understand (Ko Let" with reference to his own meditation experience 19 SO 251-2). 

Ko Lei" thus found out/ while practising meditation (Buddhism in the true sen.se), that his 
Buddhist heritage was oontaminaied with foreign^ and in particular Hindu, ideas. Tiiough 
unoKdainedr he chose the 'true Budcttdst' Qiok-tbiVut4haFm) road of meditation «4dch led to a 
realisation of the essence of the Buddha's teadiings (to-ys")* not the 'Buddhendom' 
(Jbok-data-Oia) load of unquestioned acceptance of received Burmese culture, laity/ and woildfy 
knowledge. . ^ 

The difference in attitude between Wi'ttiu'da's charaofeilsation of this century as a 'museum 
period* and Kb Ld* as a 'purity period* should now be deai:^ Botti refer to the same 
disoontinuity in Buddhism In whidi the foreigner played such an important role, but while 
Wi'thu'da treated the novitiation ceremony still as the ir.ost important event in lay Buddhist 
practice, Ko Lei" was motivated to see the novitiation ccrci-nony, and much of traditional 
Buddhism 'handed down from father and mother' as being full of illegitimate foreign ideas, and 



21 On this disjur.ction between Buddhism ar.dcor.te.Tiporary reality Mining Maung (I98C:nO) noteii, 

'at the bc^;iiining of the 1930j, the ir.tclligentsia considered these elemer.tnry formj cf BurnirSf B',;:ldlu.')t Ufc 

(repeated recitadon of the bawanq, acts of charity and sabbath moral precepts), intended for the average lajr- 

men, as insufficient. They sought out religious teachers willing to take them tluNHigh^faritual endeavours 

osnnyunditrtakcnonlytQrixutuKfahanf (monto 

fl|]qNMltfmHfaU|gaiIatt.ftimnoteonaci^^ 

wllliintlMBiin»min1i||jg(i«abdiiringlhel930i.' 

The Importanee of InilUliTCa by the lawrdainid in soft ctnluiy Bi^^ 

noted 1^ many obscrven (K3ng 1964> 1980; Mendelson 197S). But it has hitherto been mainly explained in 
terms of the global underlying institutionBl dixanttnuities (royalty, sangharaja, education, etc), not, aa Ka 
Ld* 30 \'ividly conveyed, as the aggregate of emotional crises faced by individual 1 aymen became of the to" 
compatibility between their received western education and Burmese Buddhist origins. 

22 SceabotndFnatM'BMoaumodtiiH^. 
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viewed the present period aa the ideal instead, where scientific meditation can be practised. Ko 
Lei" realised that Buddhism was transformed from the nominal observance of Buddhism as 
boh-daliartiia, inheziled beam paicnts and as tmpiovised by man, to an active Buddhism as 
Mb-ds'tiM^f J!ia-nr^ of peeaonal dlacovay and scientific experimenL Hete^ it no longer mattered 
that he was a laymaiv for during this era eveiyone has the opportunity to meditate and leaiise 
the true natoze of diHna': ttieie was diangp in Buddhism aoosa the Isoazd for everyone, not just 
for Kb Lei". 

We have ended up witti three terms for Buddhism: the univeisal truths of cause and effect 
which the Buddtu soug^ to e^lain {dormTfi ttie Buddha's instructions on these, their 
transmission over time in ttie soiptuies and tliefar studji; the monastic community, and their 

personal intuitive realisation (bok-da'tha-tha-na); and a term for the way these have been received 
by the unordained through 'culture' and 'convention', i.e. the appropriatian of their meanings 
to n\anufacture an identity for their own instrumental purpose (bok-fia'ba-tha). The latter term 
functions at two levels; on the one hand it is used as a term for 'Buddhism' to distinguish it from 
other 'foreign' religions, while on the other hand it is used as a term for 'man-made Buddhism' 
to distinguish it fnm the pure and original teaddngi of the Buddha. This double edged 
distinction Is evident in Sunlun" OSTMS-f^, vAme an emhient monk pi^ of the Sun'hm" 
argues thai: 'In this world (here are four ht-tfu— Buddhendoni [bofc-dsln-ffax], Christlanify 
pdaMtt-ysn In-ffce], Hinduism ^riHfti te-tfw], and blam [nta-Ao-ffW^di^ Zu-iha]. But in xealify 
there are as many ba-tha as then are people... eadi person has a ba^Uu^. 



Different'BnddUals' 

There Isnosing^equivalent to our tenn'Buddhisf in theBurmeae language. Minimally ctefined, 
a Buddhist is one who keq>s tlie I>tve Precepts and aedcs shdter in the Ihiee Refuges (die 
Bttdclha^ the monastic order and the Dhamma) . There are many fireestanding assodations, but 
thereisno Onuchbiadinglaifyanddeigy togetherina singjle Buddhist community. Indivlduaia 
mayzoamarcrand as many difEierentmonasteiiesi, pagodas and meditatbm centres as theyplease, 
and, apart from oCCering daaAtyt taking the moral precepts, meditating renouncing into the 
forest, and undergoing ordination, which may be carried out anj'whcre, there is no ritual tliat 
binds together the ordained and the unordained in a single community. If there is no dear 
externally recognisable attribute by which one is a Buddhist, then the implication is that there 
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is little emphasis on 'conversion' to Buddhism. It may be argued that, in the absence of such 
binding rituals of baptism, communion or confession, the only instrument for Burmese 
Buddhists to measure thfi degree of Buddhism adhered to is to use language of classification to 
maik grading. It should be noted, however ttiat these are fluid categories used difCeiently by 
dilfeeent people and snt^ to dispute among Buddhists. 

The various Bunnese terms for 'Buddhisf have an oppositional diaxacter very similar to the 
terms liar 'Buddhism' consideied above. If anything Hbey are even more nuanced, and there are 
more of them, Among othersy^ there are the following: 



Term 1. 'Afisfde Buddhism (fhaSui-nay {tha-tha-na vrirt^. It is a category limited to Ae 'chosen . 

oneb', used for those Buddt\ists with a heightened and special involvement with the Buddfust 
teachings through ordination, the observance of high moral standards, and through meditation. 
Few if any Burmese Buddhists would dispute that ordained n-ionks are 'members of the 
tha-tha-na' (tlm-tka-m win) by virtue of their ordir.ation according to the rules set down by the 
Buddha. Ordination of monks and novices 'enters them into the tiia-tha-tia' (tka'tha-na'baung 0u}' 
lain andr having left ttie 'aodety aS man' {lu bmatg hm'htwet f&x), they have become 'sots 
of ttie Buddhsi' (lrp»^' ito'diRtr). ft Is fMs fcnmal transition 

the tint^nm azoond which is built ttiis enormously important Burmese tradition of novitiaticoi. 



23 Hbtoncally '.h-'.s :2:\:. c< er.:i'h.\<.-. rn jn.-.ve: ■.::m'. ^Iij-.v;-, in lh» earliest recorded eye-witness desn-iptions of 
Bdddhism in BiJ!:r..i; iviieii N.cnlo di Cm-,;! d? .-.^'r;bi"t: BudLihism, it was as a by-product of his conversion to 
Islam, rot liuddhisrr.. He was granted absolution by Pope Eugenius IV for his {forcible) cunversion to Islam 
after returning home in 1444 only on condition that he describe his journeys, which included the earliest 
del.ii:ed eye-witness accout>ls of Buddhist life (Hall 1968:232-3). 

24 Ven Saddhatissa suggested that 'disciple' or upasala (u'pa-OM^s) is the dppropiiate Pali term for Buddhist, 
but tKis is not as much used ii\ Burmese as the terms listed in iMsaitele. Abo^ Rhys Davids ic Stcdc (1921- 
6:77} suggesttd that 'the c«r]y Buddhists had nosueh idntaf weemrtr wtth Rewords Buddhist end Indian' 
wimllw M Itrm idn'oilencaoMi vifynaar to what Aqr wo^ 
WQHldi|miiAhRh]NDa«lda*SladaflutBaniMMregaidaM^ 

Boddhisnf «s fidRated bf Bonzwse culture and that thsjr take natlarwl pride In thw, but ttiey are not routine 

terms for 'Buddhist'. 

25 See end-rwtes 'viin'. 

26 The idea of mciv« ini?nt is i;ihercnt, in that it is comrr.on to say, e.g. 'after entering into the holy tha-tha-na the 
monks...' (tha-ihji-r.a-diTw tks}'v.i:n yatiip:'' i/a'han' tho-ma-nei pyu' Ihu Jg' !hi...) fiSTNA 1931:43). The term fcw- 
r'!u :':-^ \n ' .'.iti, 'to -.nitijte ,ir i;i[i.iduct' into .my particular religion' \y v)>ei: for Christianity and Islam Qudson 
1953). The same term is used for Hindu initiation into caste sU thtum" Ihi, 'to make enter into a caste', also re- 
fsind to at 'cBttr Into a (Mlw tfwfn* lld^ 
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The lerm 'outside the tha-tha-m' {tha-tha-na pa*) is used to refer to the time and place where 
there is no dispensation of Buddhiat teadungs^ Le. befoie tlte advent of a Buddha and at the end 
ofadispenaation whentfaeteadiingsaienolongertealisablebyman {MAAI^}, and theThiee 
Refuges (BoMi', Da^', and TJum^) are no longer accessible.^ Ko Ld" (1980:5-6) described 
ibreigncn coining fiorn'outalde* 'isAcf the Uta^Outma at Ba' Hkin's meditation centre as foUows: 

There were, ir.any people like n\e who one would have thought had nothing to d j. v.ith 
meditation. One could find Hindus-. I sat in meditation with a Baboo^^ wearing a dhoiy. I 
listened lo tlie to'^* with a Baboo bidian lady, coveted in a sari ftora (op to toe. I also took th^ 
ta-ya' with an American girl dres5pd in a go^vn. I discussed the ta-ya " -.vith F.ngHsh, Americans 
and Germans who were in trousers. 1 also met teachers of sdence .. proiessors .. doctors.. And I 
saw wives of ambassadors meditate... I saw with my own eyes in amazement the vancty of 
people wiio, though Goming botp, outside Buddhism (tha4ha-tut i e-pa' hma ), took refuge into 
Buddhism (fim-lkHtaa-dtfbt'' Ou'^ because of Ow qualities of tB-yt' this centre has. 

Term 2. 'Inheritor of Buddhism' {tha-tfid-na' mwei). This category is explicitly rcser\-ed as a title 
for sponsors of the monastic ordination ceromony and implies that the sponsors have provided 
the eight monk requisites.^ It implies individuals who are considered nearer to the tha-tha-m 
tl»n 'oidinaiy' laymen wlio have never sponsored an ovdination. The story goes tluit Asoka, 
camingbadcfiom^^tinga wai; one day invited in anovioe;, who somev^atunexpectedly took 
a seat on the Idng'fl thrcKie ttie novice considered himseU superior to the kin^ and had no n^ 
to pay his w h eels. The Idng adced him 'vvliat is your dO'iHa", to which the novice repHed 'all 
effects airisefiomappiopitete causes' (yd<liMna'tef-Mk-fn'I»4oa). The king, havingf^ 
which had dataned ttie Bves of man]( regretted his deeds. He became a Buddhist and wanted to 
iiq>ajrwhathehad done wmngby building hospitals,bridges,ToadSi, and plantingtreea. He also 
constructed 84,000 wells, 84,000 reservoirs, irrigation canals and dams, and 84,000 pagodas. With 
these works he thought himself an 'inheritor of the Buddhist religious realm' {tha-tha-na rnvxt), 
but when he asked Mauk-ga-li'pok-ta'teik-tha, this monk tol;i him that he wa.s merely a 'master 
of charity' {da-na' skin), and that it required the ordination of his sons to allow him to become 
an 'inheritor of the Buddhist religious realm' (Wi'thu'da 1982:9-12; see also Mu'nein-da 



27 This sense of the term 'outside Buddhism' isincluded, for exsmple, in Ma^^^iT.'tS'iJ .HifTc.-irby 1 e-di i isa.ya-daw 
(1965:228), whKih ^hJ•Jlcb<.■ cocr.pared with its Burmese origincii (Xc-di H-..!-y,i.ci.iw 197S). f .-df^.r. il')'^^! de- 
fined ttUs lerm as meaning 'destitute uf any aystem of religion; lo be without (not belonging to) any paiticu- 
lar system of religion'^ or more simply 'heathen'. Dr. Hkin Nyo points out liiat no BKMdcwtNiidttte ttils Car 
the unoidained becai^e it wouldaound too much like an insult 

28 Baboo is'propeil/a tenncf KipccltKached loa nam«, like Matter or Mr., uid fanncrlgrinaomepaitsflf 
Hiadyjtaaap^iiedlocectain persons o^diaiinction' (Yute& Bunnell 

79 OtherlltlHtadudit^naidciponsar' (yo^ian'^la.^da.ja-irai') fbrtomecuaewhoipaMaitidieordbiall^ 

monk, and 'pmgoda sponsor' (hpa.ya* di^gt) tor MRieone who sponsors the buQding of • pagoda. The eight 
requisites (pa-rak-hka-ifaAit-pa') Include the three pnnents, alms.bawl, water filer, laxar U thread, and belt 
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1982:562). AnToneoCferingotber ^pes of charilyismmly lefened toasa'Ioid of drarit/ 
Mn). 

Tenna a and 4. 'Assodale of Buddhism' (tfuNtoiM km^ and 'thoae ctnying otit duties for 
Buddhism' (tfN^lfa^fuawlH^sn'^.Thia]»fe]s to Buddhists wlw 

am, or consider themsdvesi, more than nonnal unozdained Buddhists. They indude: hexmitSy 
devotees, nuns, trustees, etcor'tfuMecanryingout duties forttietl!»>Chi-iu' (fAe-fAa-mturHn-dlBn*}. 



Term 5. 'Inside /a member of Buddhendom' (iw-iii 1'>;-/.''l:3 ivm). T:\is category' is the widest and 
least specific. Aw-ba-tha (1975:394) wrote that 'the literature sug:gests that one is only a true 
member of Buddhentlom' (bak-da' ba-tha win) if con^plete in the following five beliefs'; ifBelief 
in the Buddha, ii) the da-ma', iii) the monastic order, iv) the teachings about good and bad kan, 
and v) the good and bad consequences that flow from it. 

This texm is new and is not intelligible across Buddhist communities. It is often found all 
In one refeienoe with 'Bunneae' audi aa in 'Bunnese Buddhisf QM-tm bok-dalnhOta), and in such 
mundane xefierences as 'Buddhists and the proUem of spirit worahip'.^^ Most Bngjiab-Bunneae 
dJctioMUies actually use this teim In tianslalion for the English word 'Buddhisf. Fiist, when 
used in contradistinction to memben of other xdigkmsy it ie£eis to Buddhists in the all-indudve 
sense/ induding fhose 'huide BuddMam' (fhc-Cba-aa uint) as well as 'aasodates of Buddhism' 
{^horOiarm. hmoey (e.g: the ordinary laity pradising the elementny Buddhism descxibed 1^ Kb 
Ld" above).^ SeoondJ it may also be used to distinguish between different Buddhists. For 
examplerit may be used in one sentence akMogwith 'inside Buddhism' (Oia-em-mv>in}t tn which 
case its meaning Isxastdded to only the laily^ who aie in diat grey area of bdng ndther 'indde 
Buddhism' {tha-ththm win) nor 'heiedcal' (iSu-HuMia jn'bt). Howevei; raiely, if ever, is this new 



30 ThU eqpnasionaocais TCroetimes wUSxbok-da^t-OuiiMtnA of llliMta*MQ for eomple inHt'tn''thi (1981:31) 

31 IU(Scin(197IQ bmibtidlN loin bck-daT»-iha-wan into M w'onc hoWnsSuddliitt vltwiT ^ek-da'tM-Oi. 

32 BsMttwjllM'WliHiryi'Jbiitt'M^ the ride of • book by U* HI*' TSeln'Hiut on a ques> 
(ton of fMrticularconoetn lothe unordainccUbut hardly of leleva nee to monks. 

33 Thus, a Kttle booklet available from llie Dept of ReMg^oia Affair* (Kan Nyun" 1982) is entitled 'Pacis every 
penon inside faolc-iii'hz-tfta requires loknow'. The samt- t^nn ■Mi-ir 'u /'u viM i.- u.ieJ in KanMln* (1949:21). 

34 There are a wide range of references which suggest thai bok-ii'hi-lf-a-ici'i is otrcn oscd vvith specific reference 
to the Buddhisi laltj' in general {c( course it is also aomelimes used for all Duddhiils, including monks). Thus 
Kel-la.(ha' (1982) used a wide sjrr.ple of these terms in his book: on p. fa' ht" v^TOle 'a.-rcrding to cultural cus- 
toms inside Buddhervloni' {bok-du'!v-thi!-V)in do' i lii-Ici' htcn'zan a-yu ), and nn pp 17;, 1 7b he ivrole about 
'Burmrse Buddhista' {bok-dalu-tha myan-ma lu-nyo"), on p. 36 about 'ever)' Buddhist householder' (fxik-daTxi' 
iha-xvirifin daung zu' daing"), TheMa-tu-ai (6TNA 1981:40) preached toM-dalxi-lha-wm on the meanEqgof 
the ka-htdn: all these use our 'inside Buddhendom" nation, and dermitely refer to t(w laity. VVi'lhu'da 
(1982:I0>11) alsorecounied the episode where King A-thaw'ka' asked Mauk.ga-U'pok-ta'lelk-tha who 
bffloagKllo'aw woild of bdc-dsta'tM, and whether with hto dotutioma he couM thciaby became an'inhcri* 
tor of Miclhi-MH^iifr. Ht was notflonUerad lobe Ok 
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term 'inside Buddhendmn' used to refer to an exclusive group of mortkSy though it may be if the 
group includes some unordained peisons. 



Tbeae tenns far Buddhist aie by no means deaicut and are subject to debate between Buddhists. 
They operate aocoiding to what Sahlins (1985ad) has called both 'pieaaiptive' as well as 
'perfionnative' cdtexia; Le. by meam of inherited conventions such as the ordination ceremony 
applied to monks and mtnsi, and by means of actioo, as applicable to hermits O^tmdallon) and 
mietfilaton (meditatian). 

The 'prescribed' (publicly unambiguous by virtue of tradition and text) sense of 'inside 
Buddhism' {t}m-t}ui-na win) as 'ordained' is valid only in relation to mcr. or boys, not to women , 
and girls. Though nuns are ordained, their ordination is not 'orthodox' in that it is not performed 
by at least four members belonging to a lineage which goes all the u'ay back to the Buddha; nuns 
cannot prove such continuous lineage to the fennale monks in the days of the Buddha, and 
therefore their ordination oezcmony cannot be publidy recognised. But I knew several nuns 
who-^vlien I posed the question a r gu ed that their ordination, thdr shaven heads and their 
robesi, entifled them to the status of 'inside Buddhism' {thhAanna v/in)^ but this status was 
denied by many of my monk contacts. 

' But flieve are also 'peifbnnative' aiteria by means of which many daim 'membenhfp of the 
fto-tAo-iu^ (ifto-tfaMM nrin). The simple act of renunciation into the forest is interpreted by some 
Buddhists as convq^tng that hermits are 'inside tiie tte^ha-fis' by virtue of their complete 
renunciation from the world and living in the forest, despite the foct that no ordination takes 

place. Also, the practice of wi'pat-tki-na meditation by imordalned may sometimes be 
interpreted as a criteiion of whether one belongs to the tha-tka-ru mn category or not. It was 



35 In T;u-lha-rv.-yei" (IQM: 162,163), on the question of registration of all nuns, the term 'mm' is quite explicitly 
prefixed with bok-da'hi-tha, not bok-da'lha-tha-iuz, thus stressing that they arc nuns by i<xal Buddhist custom 
but not according to the formal procedures of the monastic ccmrr.unity. But again this vvss hol'y dispviter! by 
others. On the other hand, I Kive encountered several nutvi cLiitning that they are :hj-;ha-r\i i^'in. Jr.L- j'rorn 
Le-di DaiJc, Mon-ywa) ako clairiied th.at the spot«ors of the r\un ordination cerecriony should, lixe the spun- 
aera of the novice and n-.onk ordiiulion ceremony, abobe referred to as 'honourable mother {tKe-<!me — also 
ap^led to the mother of tayal»y) and 'nobk fatho' (U>-im*Aa>— alio appiltd lo Uk fa ther of roiyaUy). She 
alwdaiinedflutt iHini ait'daughttia of IheBtiddhM'flike mon^ 
useoflanguagewHiiiggciladtolMlaappnprialabymyffiotiklfliimnai^ 

that unocdalned vCpKMha-m medltalois an VutSvi-na torn, beca tise 'they have no PaR name and Itave no 
shaven treads'. Meeting some nuns inMoulmcin, ! irur i t'-z\ nio:ik.s had criticised nun-, fnr u^ing a monk's 
begging bowl on their alma round instead of their cuitcmary nun's tray. I interpret thii diipTulc ?.s underly- 
ing the dLsagreements about language referred to here. 

36 For example, the question of whether a hermit should be considered 'inside the tha-tha-nd was discussed in 
detail in Ya-zein-da i l537;b5,67). Connpare the menibers of a charily association who were considered 'mem- 
bers of the lineage of Buddhendom' {bck-dii'ia-tha-nwe-wm) (Hi'let-thi 1981:31). TtieMa-ha-si noted that In- 
donesia had no monasteries which could be considered 'member of thcBuddiia JUnMIIm-N^ 
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aaked In Hum" Maung (1979:33): % uri'pi^Uu-m 'ouldde the ffm-tha-m^T. The answer is ^No'. 
'What to^'exists outside the tha-tha-naV. Answer 'Charity, morality, and concentration ta-ya ".' 
This could be interpreted in two ways: either, that wi'pat-tha-na meditation is unique to 
Buddhism, but charity ar.d morality are not, since they are present in other religions; or that 
wi'pat-tha-na has a unicjue status within Buddhism itself, which cannot be claimed by chaiitj', 
molality or concentration. Since the author \\'as referring to the Buddha's pre- vs 
post-Enlightenment teachings, and, writing in Burmese (not Pali), was trying to encourage the 
unordained Buddhists to take up meditation, it is the latter meaning that is likely. 

So the criterion of ordination helps to distinguish between 'core' and 'peripheral' Buddhists; 
it puts monks 'inside Buddhism' (fha-lharm iPtn), and it relegates lay meditators, nuns, and 
hennits to the ffsy, conteated anas where this cat^foiy shades oSi into 'associate of Buddhism' 
(ffts-Mu-m Amne), into 'inside Buddhendom' QKk-(UbB4ha ami}, into finally hoetics and 
'wroing>vlewed' (fndMm iiSe^ilffy Yst if tlie aUerion of ooie membership is idigious action 
xattier then ordaatian, than unoidalned meditatois may daim the ooie area fdr diemaelves and 
push out of contest tttose monia who are tnaidy Oldened Imt an not spirituany adi 
ovQxheardl uncadained meditatois speak of Aemsdves as 'monks of the ultimate tm&' 
iji^w-mttt-ht^hdlMit') ot even 'human nMxnk' (Ik /^vn'jyi*): also meditafavs sometimes use 
saoed ^bolaiy usually apptted only to monks.'' Since the terni 'inside Buddhendom' 
^bolMbil»-Hwv4n) is so diluted a leCetenoe wlttt no status attached to itr many meditators 
^efer-4n tfie convictioa tiiat they enact the Buddha's teaching in meditation— to use the 
categoiy 'inskfe Buddhismf (tAo-fltMU vrin) to desoribe their status as a com Buddhist , 
equivalent in ststus to the oidahied monks. Btit using sudi language in public is oontiDverriaL 

Gonelnsion 

la this <^iapter I have sought to undeistand how Buxmese Buddhists have coped with these 
intrusive dwUenges from oKbidc Buddhism— 4he Sampan other veUgionSr seoolar education, 
sdeno^etc^and wfaatUnd of attitudes and categories ttiey evolved to make sense of the status 
of Buddhism within the new world-order pertahiing today. In subsequent chapters I will 
emplnslse the way Bunnese Buddhists have made sense of their religion in tenns of challenges 
tKiimwf to Buddhism: Le. in terms of the categoiriesof practice (d)adt]( mo^^ 
scriptural learning; 



37 See chapters for mote on tills diflinetioii. 
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A potted hlatoiy nootmted the effect of the foreigner on Burmese Buddhianv indicating how 
a lack of support by foref gn powers for Buddhism was perceived by Buddhists as debasing the 
morality of the people and as ultimately leading to national instability. The efforts by the 
independence government to encourage Buddhist charity, morality, meditation and scriptural 
learning, were part of the process of reestablishing both Buddhism and govemment. Also, the 
introduction of the printing press fundamentally altered the nature of Buddhist learning to 
facilitate participation by the unordained in Kriptural learning and meditation pra::'.ice. In the 
course of this period, one type of attitude emerged which uncritically accepted all collective 
inheritance of customs pertaining to Buddhism from the past as being of eqiiivalent 'Buddhist' 
value; another attitude was emerged bai>ii . on a realisation that only Buddhist knowledge 
discovered by oneself in meditation and in conformity with a limited core of scriptures wasof 
true 'Buddhist' value. The first, with eyes steadfastly locked onto the immediate past, criticises 
those who prefer to toget about cuatomary practice and go with cuxxent hoends. The second, with 
eyes locked onto the ancient times of the Buddha and his disciples, is ol tical of those wlio accept 
Buddhist customsinheritedfiomiecent generations and who incorporate dements'untrue' and 
'foreign' to 'oxi^naT Buddhism of the scr^tures. These attitudes, I have argued, bear a 
idationahip to the challenge posed by Oie advent of the foreigner:, and to the ways the tenns for 
Buddhism are applied. 

jb ttie context of theae dianges new Burmese terms have come to be popularly used to convey 
new meanings about Buddhism. The tenns 'Buddhendom' (bok-da^Mi and Inside 
Buddhendom' ^olxiiltt-lfta-tiiifn) function at two levels^ At one levd ttiey refer to ttw generic 
'Buddhism' and 'Buddhisf in contradistinction to fbrdgn 'wrong-viewed' religions and its 
adherents. But at another level the same terms imply reference to Buddhendom as a cultural and 
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paientalty 'man-inade' received religion and its ej^nents en distinct from a purer Buddhism 
^ the sense of Mw-ffto-na) as monasticaUy tzansmitt'ed bom the time of the Buddha in all its 
purity tfaiough ordinatiain, and thmugh its implementation in action, the domain to wMdi the 
oidained and those with a daim to exceptional Buddhist peifonnance such as meditatois lay 
claim. 

bi conclusion I wish to make three points: about the alleged laidsation of Buddhism; about 
the inadequaqr of the Eng^Mi teim 'Buddhinn' and 'Buddhisf ; and about the Pali trap. 

It has been suggested in much literature on 'modem' Buddhism that what has taken place in 
Theravada South East Asia is a process of 'laicisation', whereby the lajrman (I prefer 
'unordained') takes a cp.ntral place in Buddhism. This was suggested by scholars such as • 
Mendelson, Brohm and King.'^^ For example, Brohm (1957:351-2) concluded that, 'it is difficult 
to see wherein the attraction of the monastic life in urban surroundings could long endure', and 
with reference to the popular practice of meditation, 'nottdngcould more dearly reflect this trend 
toward urban secularization and the further erosion of the primary foundation of Buddhist 
monastidam'. Considering the vncy marqr meditators mark their status as 'core' Buddhists in 
language one would be better off suggesting the reverse, namely that there has been a 
'monastidsation' of the unordained The emphasis contemporary meditators put on being part 
of the As-Oa-iM does not suggest the radical displacement of old roles by new roles and old 
insfituiions by new ones (even the terminology of meditation centres has been largely derived 
from themonastictenninology). There may be actual differences wtuch we are to explore in later 
chapters, but in the ideal the centrality of the monkhood and of the monastery to Buddhism have 
not been challenged and, by aspiring to a Buddhism of the monastery, the meditator in fact 
perpetuates an old order of Buddhism. 



38 One of tt-.« i inking poii^ts of King's argument is ttiat the \VM tnovcmf nt is xe.illy .ibou-t thu i.-iccrporitianof 
Burmese loity in the fio'd of significant religious action pifvi.ijsly the monopoly cf tlie ii'.onk, 
'Formtrly the .ilmost exclusive privilege of the monk, whose whole lil'e pdlirni ii ge-ired lc make it possible, 
meditation is now being practisedby many laymen' (1964; 57). 

H* hirther referred to the 'new layman', who provides 'the central force in the most significant develop- 
ments iftThcnvBda Buddhism toda/ (1964: 76-77). We learn Itut, 

'there never wu an ebsotult pndiibitiinofbqr inc4itailMiin ThmvAda bodltion; but practicaUy speaking It 
waseonibedlottttinonlGtrtccausefinljrAelrstadeitfliiiimfultedtoite ... lay- 

peiMine did not think of theniaelvcsaecapaUiflf liialdbKtiiddng of enllgtileiuBentforwMchtiie mmdc's 
Itfo WM ■padfleally designed' 

King referred to the I.e-<li Hsa^ya-daw and (he Mln'gun* Hsa-ya-daw as 'initUtors of a gradual rcliMi- 
Hon of the monkish "bBn" on lay meditation' (1980; 120), and 'It was with monks themselves seeking "dear 
cut' methods, some notable ones 3r>-,onf; ti-.i'ni ercauraging lay mctiitatintt, and the "red.sc.-iver.-'' of vipa?- 
Sana as a meihcd ir. its own right, thot actu.il centers for laypeople came to he establL-in-i! |:i>rl'jps forty years 
ago' (I98C: i;2), s^n^ went even so f ir a* to say that this mcdi:ational activity p.j^i-s ,t ilirejt lo the rr.onk- 
Itood, ivoting that 'one might even say ... that meditation will be the means cf freeing Biuiahisr:\ from its domi- 
nance by the Sangha' (1964: 215). He characterised it as bailed on a 'Protestant search' and a 'Protestant 
response': as 'a kind of ' Protestant* searching for primitive slmplicUy beneath the later accretions of an age- 
old iraditionalized practice' and 'the Ksporae..'protestanf innalu»...ancwpnuliGalenipha*t>iipan« 
aUndaidaciiptuK well known loallTlwnvadins' (1964: 197-^ 
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Since the 1960s, a suooeaaion of scholan have oommented on the context of contempoiaiy 
Southeast Asian Theravada Buddhism. Howevov vernacular categories employed with 
zefeience to Buddhism have been ignored in two important ways. 

Hxs^many acholais who have described Theravada Soo^east Asian Buddhism have;, despite 
their emphasis on ccmtextf taken tat granted that 'Buddhism' and 'Buddhist' axe legitimate 
generic refleiences to tangible phenomena holding tme across different communities. Spire's 
(1970:16) viewwith reference to Burmese Buddhism that '[theJBurmese garb differs fromitsThai 
or Sinhalese; garb in only minor ways is still held by many. Terms like 'kammatic Buddhism', 
'nibbanic Buddhism', 'protcstant Buddiusin', 'Buddhismus modernismus', 'elite Buddhism', 
etc, were coined by authors without much thought about vernacular categories. V.'e have tiofcd ■ 
how the English tenns 'Buddhism' and 'Buddhist' collapse the following important distinctions 
in the Burmese vemaoilar. The distinctions are between the truths as they are {da-ma' or fa-^/a"), 
as they were truthfully taught by tlie Buddha and transmitted or realised by the monastic 
community (Aa-dm-m}, and as they were distorted into a conventional attribute of a communis 
of people hxespective of the purl^ of their knowledge (E»<f te). 'Buddhists' come in different 
dasses according to the relative distance fiom true knowledge. pR>of of continuity of lineage 
throu^ oniinatian makes one a 'member of Buddhism', direct support of this by making 
ordination possible makes one an 'inheritor of Buddhism', playing a general supportive role by 
taking Initiative beyond the Hve Ftocepts of the unordained makes one an 'associate of 
Buddhism', and, finally, dofaig the minimum duties witliin Buddhism by keeping the Bw 
Rpecepts makes one 'inside Buddhendom' Qtok-da'ba-tita^i/in). The disputes Otat arise over 
whether the nuiu^ meditators, and hermits are 'inside Buddhism' or merely 'associate of 
Buddhism'/'inside Buddhendom', may be considered unnecessary by many of the more 
enlightened Burmese Buddhists since all this dispute is aixail Buddhendcm', about 
conventional language. However, the unavoidable choice of one of these terms in Burmese 
commits the speaker/ writer who uses them to refer to this sense of liierarchy. English, not having 
evolved as a language spoken by a Buddhist communit}^ is blind to tiiese subtle distinctions in 
the vemaculaxs spoken by Buddhist communities. 

Seconds in an intioductoiy paragraph to tfds theeialnoted how Pali sa ppaya means according 
toRhysDavids'suitable' or'benefidal', yet this kanword into Burmese has oometonnean 'water 
a Buddha image or monk with water' and 'insptae to worship' (with reference to a pagoda or 
monl^.This 'Pali trap* of habihial use of romanised FaH for Pali knnwords in the vernacular as 
pursued in most prominent works on Buddhism in Thailand and Burma (e.g. Spiro and 
'Ambiah) is problematic. It is doubtful ttiat even tecnu sudti as ffta-Ou-m, the way used in 
Burmese, correspond in all contexts to what we xeoonstnict as being the 
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soiptuxal/ commenlazial Tali' mesutings we attribute to daiia- It has been suggested lo me^ 
that in Bttnnese vernacular Ase tenn Af^tfu-na is used in two ways: in its standaid 'Buddhiat' 
way (i.e. Pali sasana) which b bitellig^ble without the need lor further explanation aaoas 

Buddhist communities, and in a Burmese way. The first includes all the standard definitions 

noti^d above. Examples of the second might be when the term 'this insults the il 
(tka-tha-na saw ka" de) is used for Muslims who hang out a woman's dress (kta-meir.) on the 
n-iocastery fence in Moulmein (this happened in recent years which has greatly angered 
Burmese Buddhisrs). If such expression anci its underlying idea have no precedent in the 
scnptures, ther. this latter meaning may be classified as 'Buddhendom' (jbok-data-tiu) which is 
best understood in its Burmese context. 



I i 
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A history of sleeping texts^ 
and silent Buddhas^ 



(ii) The yaw"gi emphasises 'practice' [pa'di'pat-ti') and its fruit 'penetration' (pa-di'ivd-da'), 
over 'scriptural learning' (pa-ri'yttt-H'). 

(iii) lMardained i/aitf"^ may daim maiibership oi the communihr of monks as 'monkof the 
ultimate trtitti' (pa-ramtt-hht'Htan-gtt), i.e. by virtue of medittitional activity and Budflhist 

practice, ir-s'ead of 'rnor.k of cnnvptitiorial truth' (tka-mok-ti' ih.ar.-f^a), i,e membership by 
conventional ordination within the historical monastic lineage and scriptural learning. 

The historical background to Burma al^tdied in chapter 1 showed the fbieigner to be a 
aignlficant foice In Buima. la chapter 2 we noted haw the fonigner was perceived by the 
Buzmese as having influenced the changes in their Buddhism, resulting also in a. change in the 
Buimese tenninolog^- for 'Buddhisf and 'BuddMsmf . Witfi Gas current chapter I briefly move 
away from the Influence of the foreigner to consider a problem internal to Buddhism. The ideal 
in contemporary Burmese Buddhist practice is direct meditation without the intercession of 
concept or text. Yet the reality is that concept and text arc exiroir.ely powerful, in fact 
indispensible, ways of communicating knowledge. This chapter ."^hows how exponents of 
Buddhist practice have an axe to grind with those feKow Buddhists who are 
'overtextualised' — i.e. those who emphasize scriptural learning {pa-ri'yat-li') over practice 
(pa/^'pat-W). But, sharing a joint history in the Buddhist texts and chronicle*, and seeking to be 
lemembeied by future generations o£Buddhi8t«i, means that they must come to terms with using 
text. In cum, oontemporaiy Burmese traditions of Buddhist practice advocate atextuai and 
aconoeptual meOvods of meditation in the ideal yet are in reality significantly bound to text and 
saiptunl learning for ttieir historicd continuity. 

Thouj^ this duiptcr deals with a debate internal to Buddhism it is not without paralldsi, and 
in the oonduding chapter to ttiia thesis I present an analogy between this tension and the tension 



1 ThiiitfcMK(to'^iieeplngltxiirblafc(n£roin aquotegivcnbttrintlibc^ 

2 Tlwb'aMlationof/iyiV-ttt^H'MMcMeend-notcs. 
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between the ideal of 'oontexf In the anthropology of Buddhism as against the bidologteal 
emphasis on 'text'. 

On tiie piacdce tiadf Hon 

The tem 1o{V«^•(Ae-^a may today be used to lefer to a paitioilar meditation method which is 
distinct fiom 'oonoentxation' (£ha4ni»nhte% 'chaxity' (tb-na^ and 'moraiily' {M4a% iMit when 
addressed as a historical tradition l>y historians who axe exponents of sudi tradition, it would 
appear to be explained under the rubric of the more comprehensive concept of piactioe 
Cpo^rpeNi'). 

Over the last decades one type of literature has enjoyed i^enomenal growth, which may be 
reCeired to as 'practice Uteiature' {pa-tU'pat-ii'saAxii. Many contemporary Burmese sources used ^ 
to provide information about Buddhist practice indirectlji^ v^ether by listing the works some 
meditation teachers may have written, or by providing a summary of ih«rlivQ But this does not 

make them 'practice literature'. Many such works, certainly of the older type, include reference 
to personalities famed for Buddhist practice and thtir writings in the context of p/.any other 
personalities and their works for whom Buddhist practice is not central. Buddhist practice, here, 
is not the main plot, 

But in the 'practice literature', Buddhist practice is central to the text and strucrares it. 

This large body of practice literature comprises many thousands of works, all written 
relatively recoitly (in the course of this centuiy), including: biographical infotmation on WM 
teachers, their preaching, various rhymes and devotional prayers, meditation centre yeaibooks, 
and so forth. Of these, a few recent works bearing the title 'tradition-' or 'history of practice' 
^(U'psHf ' tftt»4Aa-mi tobCjf* make very popular reading in Burma, particulady among WM 
meditatocs. This new genre of Buddhist hi^oiy comprises coUeciions of biographies of monks 
and laymen-^smed fev their meditation practice, t«n> of which are analysed in chapter 7. Htet" 
HIaing (1961a: i) defined practice histoiy as concerned with, 'those who achieved trance (zon) 



S Fnr<9(ainple,'histoiy of scriptural ieaming' (;vi-rryiiMiV>i»-Ma.wiiim) ■nd'UalOiy of KMtaMM' (fntW 
Wte) cover! ilso writings of famous meditation teactiers, but it does so as part of many other pcnoiWlMet 
and Iheir writings, for whom Buddhist practice Is not imporlanl. An early exampte of this is the (estimated) 

17th ccnturj' LHirmc.=.c wDik Gs'uihvM'tisr., v.'hich if als with the early t-'ali Literature ct Cej'Ion and BurmA. 
Agiiin, •xnni-ti:r,c5 these .ire sclccteu or. a roughly defip.ed regional basis, such as in Hla' Th.A-mcin (1961), 
\v [-,iiii ill;:; jdi-s s.j::-,s short blogr.iphi..-s cf t'nmo j? rrx-ditation teachers in the whoie of Burma, ant; lUts Iheif 
%vTitte.'i '.vcrkj. Scmetiir.es these a:e ci iented to wards the !i»e.'»ge of a particular person, such as l!Ia' Baing 
(196 T^v '.vhich i'j indicntcd by the authcr as'a co!lccllon of biographies of '.i.z-.cws authors •.vnthin t-.i- Lr-di fac- 
tioii-il Uncage, of which the first Le-di Hsa-ya-daivis head' (1967: ri.j"). But iiuddhist pracdce is not theirnuin 
theme. 

A The Govemmuit Bunneie.8unneK Oktf (uiaiy {fAAA 19B0: 184) jives 'Ou-tha'Mi bUtorf {Ou-lhu-na lAi- 
iMtA^ as dtttTHUktkin far ill»lh»Minbi. 
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and extraordinary facilities (a-bein-nyan)/ those enlighitened^ (iir.-hin'iii) diicl those on the sure 
path to enlightenment (a-ri'ya), and other special yam '\^i who, though not yet progressed to the 
path to enlightenment {a-ri'ya), nevertheless practised hard to achieve the path of enlightened 
{a-ri'ya).' 

Two distinct types of practice history are identifiable. One type (races practice histoiy 
regionally, of which 'Burma's tradition of Buddhist practice: Budtihtst enlightened and special 
people'by Htci' Hlaing (19Sla) and 'Hagiographies of Bunna's enlightened and special people' 
by Thfr-tha-na Wi'thok-di (1977), are typical examples. These provide an overal! v:ev/ of the 
histoiy of meditational practice io Bunna beginningwilh a very brid account of the Pyu period 
in the 10th cenhoy AD lig^ up to the 1970s. A second type of pnctice history traces ^e iUstozy 
of a single WM leadier and his disdpleai, of whidi The lhadition of Practiee of the Ma-ha-«i' 
(Ma-ha-si llia-tha^ia' Yeik-tha 1974) is a typical exanq>le. It starts with an extended description 
of the teadner's life and works, and gpes on to give 186 brief biographies of individual pupils. 

Such pnioHce histories are unique among Buddhist histories in two tanportant respects. Hist 
they aie leoenl. They weie published since tfte 1970s. Second, they reflect the concerns of a 
recently maturing and jncreasingly seUconsdous WM tiadltiain— concerns which aie differsit 
torn ttioae addressed in the nine Inditional types of histoiy (am).' The practice histories are 
devoted to the lives and experiences of spedficalty Butmeae meditation pnictili(»w», whereas 
the earlier fonns ci Buddhist histoiy dwdt also on the Uvea of ancient Buddhists in bidla and 
&i Laitka.^ IVaditianal histories described oontemporaty Burmese Buddhist histoiy only after 
first devoUng about one-ttilrd of diefar extent to events pertaining to the Buddha and his pupils 



5 As described in Itie A-bi'du-tru!, there are six such 'extraordtnaty faculties' {a-bcin-nyRn) which do not accom- 
pany pure VVM,bi:( could accompany dedicated concen(ratk9nimiUtalian(|M»4M4lriaOor ndxtdcOKClM 

tion-\VM. For more cetaal.^ en these fisculties see chapter 6. 

6 See end-norc?, 3-n"yiT. 

7 Win is li.L-nvrd (romiinin-th.t' [P. v,n7r,?,i], i.e. 'race', 'lineage', 'tradition', 'dyn.ist/, 'spiritual linsjgi?', or'his- 
tor\' nf persc.norpUces'. The nUiv ir.iJitinnal categories of tt'm include: (i) (he lineage of the I'uddha {lxk-<ia' 
mir.)' (ii) the lineage o( the Buddha's relatives {ma-ha tuin); (iii) the lineage of kings (ya-zn ivin); (iv) future 
events {a-na-gtt'ta'win); (v) (he Dneage of the relics o( the Btid4hll« fl]«nlBuddhas, and ya-han'da [Dn-hta da- 
tM'a;in);(vi)thehisto(yofSri Lanka (ifi-;!a'uin];(vU) the history of slupad and pagodas Qitu-pa' tern]; (vii!)lhe 
hi»tory of Bodhi trees (hn»*^tti<n]i;Mid 0)0 *h* history of Buddhism (iha-Oui-na win). One might conceivably 
treat liiiloiy of practice' asaMii-categoiy of the (v) or (ix),but unlike these, practice histories do not chrir^c- 
(erijHaiUy lake IheBuddlw's iMe as anehornge but start in Burma. 

S That iul^dimiiidHdiMactBiidcal^ dMotad about onc-thlrd to tht dtvelopmcnl of Buddhism during the 
fiiM of HwBuddlui and liMr in Sri Laid(a,onc'liiM to the dmlo|mi(»t in utdent Bumi^ and only one-third 
- to thi derttopment of con tern party Buddhtim, whercM practice hbtogy devote alnum two-thirde on dd»- 
eeniinjrnMditiilion masters. 
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in India, and then working their way gradually through events and lineages Into Burmese 
history. But the practice histories skip all this; they start with Buzma and the lion's share of their 
contents deal wltti Buddhist practice In 20th*cenhuy Bmnta (ttie Ma-ha*ti history deals entirely 
wiOi WM teachers in ttiis century) ' A third diaracteiistic is that WM takes a very prominent 
place. As noted in the introduction, the term 'practice' (piHU'pat-H') has a much larger meaning 
than WM; ft also Indudes charity (diHU % moralify (ihi4a'), and ccmcenttatlon (tfta-nnt-dlt") within 
its scope of reference But all of these are a mere precondition to successful WM practice, and 
WM (more tfuoi any other Buddhist action) today is often presented in this kind of Kteiature as 
the swrnnum bonum of 'practice'. Indeed, the two concepts WM and 'practice' are frequently 
used interchangeably. '° 

The fourth characteristic of this new iyrpe of history is what this chapter seeks to investigate 
in more detail. This is the ambivalent attitucic towards text and scholarly learning by its 
authors.^ This ambivalence is shared by exponents of the practice tradition cuttingright across 
roonasUc or sectarian boundaries. The most familiar opposition occurs under the tmdidonal 
division between ttie two activities of 'practice' (poHli'jiid-ti') and 'scriptural learning' 
(pa-rf'jBf^O- 

Practice without texts 

In chapter 1 it was described how during the colonial period a radical change in outlook took 
place on the part of Burmese Buddhists, many of whom developed a distinct interest in 
meditation. As deaoibed by Htei" Hlaing (1981a: 12), a lay historian of practice, what Buddhists 
did was to put Into practice hitherto 'sHenf texts: 

'From the British to the Independence Period 'practice' (pa-d:''^<::i-'.:'} h.is overtaken 'scriptural 
learning' (pa-ri't/al-ti) in prominence and populari^ .... these sleeping ni'k£ books have — ^from 



9 This geograpMeal dbHneMonbetween India Bjid Bonm to a modem one, and Mu BumuM mm of g^gia- 
phy b«fore colonial conquest was quite different Burmese saw the geography of flteir awn eounliy in the 
light of Buddhist geography: Mt Popa near Pagan as the equivalent of Mt Meru in the centre of Jambudipn ie 

just one fxovmplc of this. With wis'.c:;; education, their wn-;.' if I'^.i;'':.;,' h?.= changed, and this too may 
play a rele in the sense of scparalion of Burma from India :.TLini" in ihc modem prscticc literature. 

10 E.g. compare Tt-a-lr.-nan-da (1979; 9) with its English translation In Silanandabhivumsa (1982: 10), where 
Burmese pa-di'pat is translated into English as 'practical Vipassana'. AUo, see end.noles fWM Peiiod'} on (he 
way Ko Lei' refers to the WM period as a 'piactict period.' {pa-di'paUirhkil). 

U Seeendnoteon'WMandhisloiy. 
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their place on a shclt at a libran', or from beint; subject to \'. nrship '.vhiip enrnspd in a 
pagoda — moved to be read and studied even by little girls, and the Da-ina'Set-k}/a, 
Ar^ul-undt-UaMuaad ThMli'pt^lim Thtk hive aU beoooie works whidi an now Mttially put Into 
pmeOaf. 

This passage leveals hovir diizing the colonial period the hidden meanings of Buddhist texts had 
finalty come to be undeiatood; instead of being woishi||ed, preserved and displayed, these texts 
had now finalty revealed their meanings to even uneducated simple peofde— 'sleeping 
t8X(a...axe now actually put into practice... to be read... even by little glrls....'^^ 

Though hi this way Buddhist practice historically gained the upperhand over scriptural 
learning, this did not signify a once-and-for-all victory for Buddhist practice, l^xt continues as 
an impediment to Buddhist practice: the study of books (£ar."da') is placed among the Ten 
Obstructions to Meditation. Teachers of practice must have firm grounding for fheir- 
teachings in the scriptures, but their learnint^ should not interfere with the method itseif, which 

f remain aconceptual and inimediate. Pupil ]/aw"^i have no need to do scriphjral learning. To 
\- repeat, as Sun"lun" (n.d.: 18) put it, WM 'is the elimination of concepts to penetrato to the real 

I for the v/inning of knowledge'.^^ Sdiptural study (fftn'da'du'ra') and WM {wi'pat-tha-na du-ra') 

' aie two different and laigely incompatible buidena.^ ^ 

With dds alignment of ym''gi to practice, it is not surprising to find that yaw'gi consider 
'practice' as having thebetter 'flavour' over'scriphnalleanEdng'. As Htei"H]alng(1981a: 12) put 
it:'ttiewoikof ''scriptuzdleaiiiing'isbattheworicofayoanghezderofcow8|, while practice ' 
is like the owner of the caws, who gets to drink the milk ... from 'scriptural learning^ we get to 
taste only one-tenth the flavour of the Buddha's teadiings'.^ 



13 KN pointed out that this reference to 'sleeping texts' refers to more than just putt-.ng [nio practice what is in j j 

the texts. In W» opinion, apart from the revival of a 'practice' tradition, the field of arnpluraj learning itself 
ha* been duwged completely. The most important devebpments are: lets emphasis being placed on learning 
thecominenta]^sandsub<ommentariesinfavourolleain]ngthe'real' textsauchasthea4M^ -i;^. | 

ilvt iitkii PaUgrMnmur^AMte) and poeby 0imr*) taUngabacksta^ position in iclation to aetiva cnmpK' 
henslon and qipUcatton of theideaa andamceptsof BuddhUne and, iinally, less eoiphasbbeing placed on 
learning by rote alone, favouring inalaad logical explanatlonsof CBIIM and tfflEt intBHdatianships and how 
to apply the teachings in daily life. So the newemphastson pnctice Is but one kind, of 'awakening ol texts', 
its corroUary being in thr lifrrr :r.t way scriptural learning is now 3— ually c:'.rT',i.'d out. This nyw i-inphasison 
practice and on understanding the deeper cneaningsof text is noticeable in the way scriptural learning exams 
are conducted today; now it takes up to fivayeaxa of atudiisto adiiavt ttie ((Mwsa.rt^'«»ni, whems 
before it tr<ik only two years. ,• 1 1 1 

13 See .Awba.:ha(t'975: 360) ainiDult (19.11: 216)1. .H\' 

14 See end-notes 'WM and other knowledge'. 

15. Similes involving cows are frequently used in communicating the nature of practice. For example, in Wi'ipst- 'i|i •• 

along with the owner, but never geli to ddiik the niU^'allhaiq^ywm^^ -jp jj 

bringthebentiitsofiicilli4aiv''ifyouanfoaMom«^fia9 ',\'<< ]' 

iotaitelh«flavouroflliaFatihaiKlFhrfliDa%InMa4ia>4l(19e0d^ i 
lhtilagioflllm*ilMKn^iico«paiadto'aadidt<Dwwlikhki^ 
Gdf« aldNnigli aha camwt Mpbut Biundi graai d the ttoM.' 
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Yet compare this with the oppositt; ■irg-jment on the part of those favouring scriptural learning 
over practice, such as Hpa-ya"hp\ai (1928; 321), who argued thai 'flavour' is inherent in the 
scriptures themselves, 'the big flavours oi at-hia' ya'ika ', dii-niu'ya-ika', and ivi'iitoli-ti'iia-tka', are 
all derived from the Thok, Wi'ni" and A-bi'da-ma texts.' He claimed scriptural leamir.g wns more 
important because without it there can be no 'practice' or 'penetration'; 'Scriptural learning 
(pa-ri'yat-ti') is th.e chief bull of the herd responsible for guarding the lineage, and without which 
then can be no female cow gnaxding her practice (pa-di'pat'tiy (1928: 222). 

It is diificuU to sepante Qxb two— «alptural learning and practice — as they exist by virtue of 
one another oteam may taste betteiv but there Is no cream without the union between the cow 
and the bull. it is ijuite dear that theis Is loon for argument about their relative Importance. 
Jo. the practice tradition* Buddhism is pximazily about 'doing^, not 'learning' or 'studying', the 
teachings of the Buddha, but tlie reverse opinion la often hdd outside this tradition.^ In short, 
practice and sciiptaial learning have popetuated In the course of this century as synonyins for 
altexnative and competing Buddhist traditions. 



On transformation of Buddhist knowledge 

In order to appreciate Htei" Hlaing's observation about the rebirth of practice in this cen lury, and, 
indeed, to appreciate the significance of the tradition of practice as a whole, the meaning of one 
BurineselemiorBuddhism,namdytoik^'fAa.fitt^or8lmply<A^^^^ 

Theie are a wide range of didlanaiy definition* of this torn. In the bidological tradition we 
find aaaana defined as: onler, message/ teaching doctrine of the Buddha (Rhys Davids & Stede 
1921-25: 70?); otde^ commandf message, e^stle, instruction, discipline, sciiptuie, Buddhist 
idigion or fliqwnsatian (QUldexs 1909: 465). In the Burmese dictionary we find iha-Oa-m to 
mearu 'tfte noble Buddha's Instructions^, 'the period during whidt there is practice acooiding to 
thenobkBiii^dha'slaws' (MAA19flO: 184). TTm-fAe-nslsalso additionallyividely used to include: 



16 Knowledgegcneratedby WM waoconkd a uniq-jc status. Aw<t»-4ha (1975) distkisulthcclbcttnen iKice 
types of knowledge: (0 the Idndof knowledge derived from hearing; (ii) the kind of IcMWledge derived fiom 

ptanning: and (iii) Ihe kind of'ii.itil'- .in^i L-iwclal knir.vk:igc' .iitaiiifd by pntetidllg'eMloifilntioiuWM to- 
ys " (p253; spc also p344). \VM ?jiov,-ledgc is language independent. 

17 Surpriiiiigly, King (196*, 1930) .ind N.TiS {19^5) :io not refer to the importJn! It?rtr, Iha-lkd-ni! at all S:)ir:T 
(\'}70: 32) let'eTr^ii to it only once in hi.* work or, Bi.n;dhbni, translating it ii'wd-ou.ili'^y .".s 'tl^e dcrtrine of the 
yuddhti', Siii.:h (1965: I4S) ;;-.!cnuliied .vnieof the tc-nplexilici of the ter-i ivlit:i i-.i:d; 

'A.I someti.nes useti, (he word aasaiva ni«iU)« not only 'doctnne' (the primajy meaning), but the Sanghia,Ulty, 
and all of ihc practices aaebdBledtvlthllw&idtTlieclloMStEn^ishequlvaiciil toaobroBilB tennaa Buddha 
sasana Is'Buddhifm'. 

But Ou-lha-mi b but one of three Burme»« terms for Buddhism, the others btingbok-da'da-ma' and bok- 
daTxi-tha. These (enni ue used in subtly different ways which will be explained in the next diapter Suffice 
to tMie here that, while the terms Out-tha-na and de-ma ' are used in other Buddhist odtum, the term bok-dalM- 
Ihtt would appear to be a unique Bunncae ntmax to Budtthism. and that the connotateni of this latter lerai 
•icciMuktetabiy«rtdin^ Indiidii^ dw Biiddh^ 
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the diHmi', Buddhist, peiaons by oidination or action (monies^ novioea> monastic helpeni, 
devotees/ meditatoxak etc), and their property, beliefs, tea^iings and practices. 

The term has a dynamic quality. It is often said that 'the tha-tka-rui ia being established' 
{th»0»mieTteide),'OiaanatK^ (ftfun'te" ndde), or 'propagates' (^an'piwi* nridr). Burmese 
Buddhists sometimes refer to 'doing tha-tha-na'^* which refers to any action that can be 
ir\terpreced as aspiring to support the tku-t'rui-m — it is used perhaps inappropriately to refer to 
the prescription ofmedidr.es, su as eventually to renovate a pagoda witli the proceeds, which 
in turn would gener:.te t.he ne.-e.-sjr\' merit and prestige to achieve a more ambitious goa] such 
as supemarural powers and ati extended life for the individual. So 'to do tha-tka-na' need not 
necessarily mean to cany Buddhist teachings out to others, or to convert others to Buddhism, 
though it has come to mean tlus also, especially after the stRUig-hold missionaries had in the' 
eaiiy days over the soope of meaning of Burmese tenns in the translation between Burmese and 
English. 

The &a-tiuirm is divided into three distinct divisions, namely: 'scriptural leaming Buddhism' 
(p»rPyaM'ffia-VuMu), which xeprasents the holy texts and spoken instructions, and their study; 
'practice Buddhism' (pa-di'poMi' ^UFtiu-nay, which represents religious duties!, meditational 
practio^ and moral conduct in acoonlance with &e Buddha's teaching and 'penetration 
Buddhism' (pt^iodFda'fka-^m), which refers to penetrating orpierdng, i.e. cme is fiimly on 
the path to enlig^enment (ft-ri'^). 

These are 'doable^ veriw— i.e. one can 'exendse practice', 'do scnptural learning', 'attain 

penetration'. But they are dynamically interrelated also, as ^e following analogy of the 

transmission of knowledge from teacher to pupils makes c.ear: 

The sciiool tesdicr mstructs the students to study carefully the written works. The students try 
hard ar,d ra';'; the exctms.The teacher's instructions resemble the scriptures {Ti'pi'ta-h:).^^ The 
efforts,by tt\e pupils resemble practice (pa-di'pat'li). Passing the exams resembles realisation 

hi tills example, it Is Ae teadier's teadilngs tfiat are die instructions, but tiie pupib' 
efibrts !>re no longer the tnstn;ctions, but dedicated exercise — -foUowini?; i:p and p-.itting into 
practice the teacher's instruct'Oiu. Pd.s.s:rig the exam Ls no longer ir.slruction either, but the qiiality 
of knowledge conning to fulfillment as the result of practice which was itself no Icnger instruction. 
In tliis manner, soiptural leaming (pa-ri't/at-H'tha-tha-na), which is known as the Wpi'ta^ka' and 
which is tlw Buddfia's noble spoken words^ is religious (V»-4hMuii instruction. As Cnr practice 
(pa-di'vat-Wj, this is the fo!lowL-ig in accordance with the scriptural le.m'.ing (pa-ri'yai-ti' 
iha-tha-na). As for realisation (jm-diKci-da), ttus is ivo less than 'knowledge of the path' [mek-nyan) 
wliich oomesoutof sudi practice. This must ba headed. (MSJf Vol 13: tffr* 



U JtadMn (USD; lOtt^ ttve Bap&t mtaiaiwxjr mithar of the culictt compichcnsivB BuimaC'EngiUati Dktianaiy, 
ialiipMMlhbsBlhsrnniDwlyaa meaning 'Id csi^CMin^ 

30 nMgsvemetfwftdlowing exampleof <hein(nTilaHorahtpi>etwtenlhcihinee types of tho.fta.mt 

The example of the river In a Jungle Is appropriate. You are In the {ungle where there are a tot of man-eating 
tigen, lions, etc, which makes it veiy dangerous. You have to pass a river which is also dangerous because of 
animals auch as crocodiln. But there Is a life boat to use, whicti j scripttiral lca7T'.:ng . ; r;'v-'.' ;n. Your effort 
by rawing this boat to Just like j^-4i'pat-li' (VVMJ. Having reached the other side oi the river Ls pa-dnixi-Ha'.' 
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So ihtt^uMta tetea at one extreme to ^ state of kno«vledge»oataide-inan— Le. the acriptores 
embodying ttie Buddha's teadiinga-H^acBus at the other extreme knoMrledgB-{iuide>inaiv— i.e. 
ita realisation and penetration. Tractice' here is the agent responslbie for transfonnation from 
onetotfaeothe^ 

Bunnese BudAlsts have a sophisticated awareness of the nature (rf Buddhist knowledge and 
its imitations. First; itmustbe convcTed through history in the fbnn of text. The Buddhist texts 

serve, as Ko Lei" (1986: 2) put it, as receptacles by means of which a line of woifeers convey earth: 

AH that the Buddha taught forms the subject matter and substai>ce of the Ml Canon, which is 
d:%-ided into these three divisiom w^Uer^ Pirakas — liter.illy !-.T>,kL-ts, Ilcnci; Tipitaka means three 
baskets or three separate divisions of the Buddha's Teaching. Here the metaphor 'basket' signifies 
not so much the function of 'storing up^ as^ything put into it, as its use as a receptade in whkh 
things ate handed on or passed on bom one to another like eaoying away ot earth from an 
excavation site by a line of ivorkers. 

Though conveyance of knowledge through text ensures smooth transmission, more likely to 

endure historically thei extra-textual methods of transmission, this aoes no; mean that it is not 

subject to distortion. Periodically, Sjmods have to be organised to purify the texts, and they are 

not an immutable way of storing knowledge. But more important, we find that text is 

transformed by virtue of transmission in history. This transformation is on the one hand 

conceived of as a MstoxicaUy unique event, as in Htei" Hlaing's observation that sleeping texts 

encased in pagodas and librazies have in ttte last century come to be put Into practice, while on 

the otfiec it ia, as suggested in the teacherfmpil example above, a historically repetitive event ' 

ta]dng]dacegenmtiora% and periodioaUy during tianamisaiim between teadier and pupiL L 

f! 
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On Buddhist pnctke uid time 

Among many other fadtoti affecting die Uta-Hitt-m^ time is aae of the most importanL In the 
puUic domain^ Ihexe are four wdl-known and somewhat sbnilar explanations of a gradual 
decline olBuddhism (6ia-flm-na) with tbne.^ Ftophesles of 'the 5^0 )«ar life-span of Buddhist 
teachings' (Tfm-thO'ntt ngt" daan^am postulated in the form of a ain^e cyde of 5 x 1,000 years 
oonunendng torn the lime of ttie Buddha.^ Three such prophesies hold that tlie grades of 
penetzatian achievable aie reduced in standard every 1,000 years after the Buddha's 
enlightenment'* A foiurth scheme posh^la^es, but without referring to the 5,: no year time limit, 
'5 ways of disappearance of the Buddhist teachings (thi-tka-m)' , beginning wilh the 
disappearance of canonical texts (pa-ri'yat-ii'), practice (pa-di'pat'ti'}, realisation {pa-di'wei-da"), 
the 8 utensils of the monks Qein-^a' tka-tha-rui). and, finally, the relics {da-tu' tha-tha-m), until there 
is little trace ot the Buddha or his teachings left in the world. 

Bui the lifespan of the tha-tka-m is also correlated with the lifespan of humans.'"* First, the 
tha-tha-na can not be 'bom' unless human lifespan is between 100 and 100,000 yeaxs long; 
lifespans shorter or longer do not allow a Buddha to aiise. At a time when lifespans aie shorter 
than 100 yeanv too mai^ defilements ^ceedr anger and craving are present which doud 
unaided understanding of the tiue conditions of existence; yet with a life^nm of over 100,000 
years the symptoms of impeimainence and non-self so essential to the teachings are hardly 
evident While Ufe-qwns are shorter than 100 yeaia, as in the present era, the taransmisaion of a 
Buddha's teachings is possible, but there is an inevitable decline over the centuries. 

Secoiui human lifespan decreases with the advaitoe of the Vuhtim-m. The Ma-ha-si 

ito-ya-daw (BTNA 1980b: 60) wrote: 

It is said ttiat the span of Bfa among human befngs is now decreasing by one year every century. 
%900 yeaxs have dapsed since die time of the Buddha and so we have to assume that the span of 

{ ■ 



21 Till tiu-tkMiK i* aiitettd also by dinuiti mi conntiy (eg. In En^utd it u difficult to set up and operate a 
ii«Mttiliqr,andif stonlti aiclnhBatntaob liw Ih^^ 

coaatayta icspcctof OiaTlMeDlaaateis (faRdiM>wv and dlMM]t the stale of knowledge of people at the 
liiM^ele. 

22 A different explanation is current specifically i r\ the practice tradition wKch I shall come to later. 

23 JQng (1960: 119) referred to this deterioration of (he tha-tha-na with Hme as 'the Evil Age Motif. 

3t Aw-ba-bha (1575) gives 'Three wa^-s of derr.arking the 5,C€0year Ifui-lh-.-na and the 5 periods'. He qvjitc 

dearly sMei that these ways are not included in the Pali Canon (Pa-U'daui), though they are present in the 
CoiTiiix'ntailn(*4UMMIrii^ KN held that nCtn^ Una S>aO0 year period was not Indudtd in the Sixth 
Synod. 

35 We shall see th.:; i.n the practice tTaditiantherabpfcfHanMfiMalWDeydesof SxSOOyean viawwhichal* 

lows an optimistic upturn ir.id-way. 

26 S«:end-not«»,'Enli^enment Periods'. 

27 Ttii* icheme it also quoted In Ma-ha-da-ma' (1931: 234). MM pointa out that thnt Mt fooie traces of the 
Buddha's teachings even 'oulslda' tite tha-thhrn. Soma entttlaa who aasleled dw Buddha to overcome thiaab 
iieaHUfaeiBteboia (Ma'Bi^tVlGtorie>'oriRMV^N'<Mlpe']L 

M Lattroninaitodiapler,bntlttnwn4etallindwptcr7,w«ahallacehowthereliyetajiothercan 

l«mnllfi»panef MAttid fbat of Hk lii«4hwiei howthe different types of thg-ifn-m are also Involved at 
dUfcnnt ttages In the liilnpan of ike monk, it was held that scriptural teaming should be practised under 40 
years old, teaching scriptural learning takes place between Ihe ages of 4M0, and pndioe(niedUaHon) would 
take place after the age of 60. 
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hnman life has fiiUen off by 25 yons. This assumption is plausible since today only a few people 
live vptoTS years. Man's life-span is likely (o be reduced to 10 years in the next 6,500 years. It is 
said Aal by that dme the delicacies in the human world such as butter, hon^, etc will have 
db^paaied.. Apple wUl no longer avoid killing atealins... Iminonl ad* will bacome zampant...'. 

So then is a co n ce gp iMftding dedine between the lifespan of the f Aa-CHw-na and that of nuuv these 
ave both Jinked to a dedine in the moral state of humanity. At the tune of the Buddha, human 
fifespon was well ov«ra hundred years, because people had good morality and made a lot 
of merit, which was in turn oondudvv to a long and healthy life. As ttie lifespan of the Buddha's 

teachings grew it deteriorated, and with a dedine in the morality of humanity, so also human 
Jiffiipan gradually decreased— people became loss nioral and married earlier in life — until after 
5,CO0 years (approx AD 4,300) human lifespan will be less than fer, years old. This correlation 
between man's and Buddhism's lifespan has sometimes been expressed in a pretise 
mathematicil manner as the Ma-ha-si did above, with man losmg o:\'?. year in average lifesp.=n 
per century as we are moving away from the time of the Buddha. But meditation is also 
considered difficult when lifespans are too long or too short, in particular in the upper heave.ns, 
where lifespans are too long and pleasures abound, and in the lower hells, where su£Eering is 
too much to realise knowledge. Because of man's moral debasement and the disappearance of 
the scrip turesi, enlightenment beoomea more difficult to addeve as the dispensation of the 
Buddha pragressesi, until it is impossible dixztag the latter port of the tho-fiuHM. 

So, undedying this Unk between the HCespan of the Buddha's leadiings and man's length and 
quality of life is the need to woik inoeasingly haider to adileve the same standard of practice 
and state of penetration. Flntr ttteie is a need for more dedicated scriptural leaming. At the time | 
61 ttie Buddha there was no need to pexfonn study of the texts because the Buddha was there to | 
teach in person. After his demise the study and memorisation of the Buddha's instructions \ 
pieoccapied Buddhist endeavDms liecauae of it had to be continuously memorised in order to 
preserve'it in time. But such became Inoreasin^y difficult because of Ih^ demands laity and 
govennneht began to put on the tfpt of learning monks do; in particulaiv the exams that they 
were expected to pess.^ But while scriptural leaming became somewhat leas demanding with 
the Introductiiui of the printing press and their easy replicaBon of the scriptures, mudi more 
'practice' (pa-di'pai-H') was thought tobe needed today to achieve the same state of 'penetration' | 

4 

(p3-J!"a'!.'i-.'ii')asat the timeof the Buddha. At the time, in the presence of the Buddha, knowledge ■ ; 

penetration could be achieved instantaneously, but today 'penetration' can not be achieved |., 

r 

29 KN pointed out that the examination .tyitemii have nothing sntinsica'.l j' to do vii'M 'scripfura! learning' (pa. ^, 
Ti'yal-li'), and encourage the 5ludvi.-.g for' worldly pride' to meet the rcquiio'r.>'.-t5 nt '.^y sponsors and felbw : 
monks. The U-di Hsa-ya-daw is alleged (o have said fhat'exims Idll sdidcnts', Tho sylUbui t?eccmes too naiw ; 
row, and so does tlie pupil's k.-,owltfdge. The cxaminatior. cystem cam- ;i: hi- strewed during the rcigr. of 
MiA'don" in the lul century, but during the preceding Ava Period there would app«ar lo have been little 
stress on examining. 
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except by exoepttonaOy seiioua, hard woric thioag^i 'practice'. Ilierefoie, unlike the time of the 
Buddhq, where penetxadon oxdd be lnstantaneoufl|,'toda]r penetration has no continuity but 
through practice and practice has no continuity excq>t through the scriptures. 

So in ttie sdiemes above, disappearance of scriptural learning risks rtie disappearance of 
practice, until penetration becxjmes impossible.^^ I lus makes scriptural learning important to all 
Buddhists, whether meditators or non-meditators.^* 

Many analogies are used to describe the interdependence of practice with scriptural learning' 
(pa-ri'yat-tiy^^ 

Evciytrtedtpendsapcm its rcK)t« £or the growth and flonrishmant of braochesi, leaver Oowets 
and fruits etc [loot/iteniaaaiptaral lenniiig; bnndies & leavssspiactice; flowers & 
fruits'penetiationi. 

The water of the lake can exist only where there are bank-wails. The water lilies also can spring 
up into bkiom only when there is water in it CbankrwaHsasctiptuial learning; watec>piactice; 
UBesspcnetntion]. 

Though there are many bullocks, if there is no cow that can breed the cali^ there cannot be 
candnnity of ib nee [cowescdpttual learning; oal^praelke;ballockppenetration]. 

One cm remember gold>pot Udden in the ground only if there Is a mark of letters or stone 
Kdft to rebr to tlie place [marfcwiptiiial kaming; efCbrtspiactice; gold-pot* penetration]. 



30 his interestinglfaBttlwici»«lw^satK>teofoptirnit[nonpublicinterrxationaloccasion5,such as during (he 
Sixth Buddfaiat Cauncfl, when tlie Mlowing was prodidmed as Kcardedin English by Htei' Hbing (1981b: 
fintiirwpigc*) In hi* book on Sri Lankan boiyonM: 

'Yoakncw,Ilhink, ttiatour Saianaoonstatsaf Ihiee dlvisiorabnarae^ PBilyal«,P«tipatti and PtMvedha. The 

fini two of llwte thitc are stiU tobe found In « Booiewhat sadsfactcity eondlllon In o 

kiM, whereas ^^rlth legard to Ihe third division they lack it But here in Burma, I b«Ueve and botdly express 

my personal view, lh«« are not only Puiyatd and Padpatd in a perfect condition, but also Padvedha Sasana 

too b »tiU existing and sq, Ibdim, Ifam an Ai^jm-pngplas (ihciM on the paitti to C 

countr/CI^.S.l 954-56).' 

81 One R>ight argue that pj-i/j'pK.'-fi'has continui;y through the rcUci a.-ui the pagodiis (and in Thai^ir.d thiougli 
artiuiets) apart from texts. Though ttus may be true in that relics of holy ones (who became holy ones through 
'practice') are widely treaiured for their powers, they only convey power and proteclioi-, ag^iiiil evil, but do 
not convey Ihe techniques for meditation to others. The importance of 'scriptural learning' is hjrther e^-idcnt 
in that no Buddhist S|)m>dGanbc held unless there is at least one monk who can recite the whole of liie B udd> 
histsatptuwsfaoiniiMBMnyvacoiMidwahle ieal because Iht Buddhist canon lias lomeiinies been estimated 
•ssbdaentlmss ihe^of thafaiblt. Aoooidbig lo Out IkfaJia-ai biography iht Sbtth Buddhist Synod heU In 
Rangoon was acceptedin Thailand became Biwe was one Burmese moiifc— theH'pt'taplca'Ja^iif Haa'ytfr 
daw— capabkelAii. 

33 BxampicsliilBinlramnuinaIXpi(1981).ImetttiteattthoranaavandocGail^ 
Rangoon. 
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Scriptural learning before practice 

Piistorians of Buddhist practice find the history^practice to be andenl, dating back to the time 

of the Buddha, yet they also find their history at the same time to be very recent, in that there is 

much discontinuity in 'practice' since the Buddha's time. As Ko Lei" (1980: ix-x) put it: 

When invettigating the sprouting and thxiving of the Buddha's teachings {tha-tha-na) bom its first 
anival InBiunu until the present, among the three realms of the teachings {tha-tha'wii, it is only 
poaa&de to easily know about scriptural learning (pa-ri'yat-ti'). ..prsparcd by the Than-gs in various 
districts...but muclA of 'practice' [pa-di'pat-ii1 and penetration (pa-di'ioei-da") remain hidden.'^"* 

Two types of explanation are evoked to explain this 'hiding* of \VM practice. First WM's place 
in history is explained by a prophecy somewhat different, more optimistic, from the ones 
considered before. Instead of positing an inevitable linear decline the way the previous 
prophesies did, here there is an upturn in Buddhist practice.'''* The Buddhist teachings 
{l^-tha-na) last over two cycles of ^,500 years after the Buddha's demise making a total of 5,000 
yieank in which the quality of Buddhiatactitti deteriorates fixjovptedomizumce in the populari^ 
of WM gradiudly down to predominance in the popdarity of the act of chaiil]!^ to make place 
foranuptuni<hninglhiscentury with WM. These two eydea^ttie first staxtingwithOie Buddha's 
demJae, and the second starting in 1956 at the end of the Sixth Buddhist Synott 9,500 yean after 
this event ne subdivided into five periods of 900 years ead^ during «4iich difieient ^rpes of 
Buddhist action prevail: fai ttie 'age of purity' or 'age al WM' (wl'mok-H'/m'pat-tha'na MfQ WM 



33 Soi«et»avecK;r.i:::tT:jeid pr.i dice along with scriptural leainingasadeauately present in (he world, Iwt have 
instead argued tin t rcnctr.i licn 'is in a state of deficiency (Tlil-Ia-nan-da 1982: 131). But in Itie same work 

1?:) ,>. Ls .".,;ied ih.-.t 'In c^yl:<t:,>.v;v.r^ thepM|MgalieaofjtttMHeiMnMdltelionby tlieMiha*ISa|^ 
adaw. vipi5i-]ni had nearly been obliterated'. 

34 \:eiiJei5inr. (^77.x27^dot•natappcarlohavtba■nawaMOf{htad<m!blecydtvllwaftlillar3rwhcnhe 

the fo.lciving: 

'111 planning lheSa.'ig.i var.a, (he Qurnieae seem tohaveasscv.av d tw:< ev-i'.-i which did not necesiarily fit U> 
gether logiciUy .ind hi,<.torii:a!ly: t'cwrattainment of their awn Independence and the Revival. !n traditional 
Theravada Buddhism no reason ;s In fact gi%'en for the belief tltal the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha 
would see a revival in the Doctrine. On the contrary, the traditional feeling had always been thai the Doctrine 
would Inevitably decay and bt forgotten, that roan would t>eco<ne moreuidaiilia d^iaaad as a result of the 
loss a! the Doctrine, and that oo^ after a great destruction of the existing world would a new C.olJen Age 
come wltha newBuddha, the Mditrqn,lot>egin the teaching all over again. In Burtr.ese history, roughly 
from the thne of King Bodawpajn wiMxd, we can observe the inlefplay ot iwt ooaindictlng belte&i one ia 
the inevitable daeUnei and anoHiar In die naiivitllie and revivaUalic foRa* that a mauianicditpentallon 
watdd be panlad miidiiocner tins text* would have M-' 

tdp not taw wMd«ted» t le n d « i wn fefMiedloliaii» bat evidently B 
team of a linear Inavttabla deellne',bat nfher In teenw of cjadlcal nMmnunia, end an theie Mcno, In the 
fyaaof theauttatsln tlie'tndlliaii tipiwelU no eontiadlotlM between die independence revival and the 
2mS periods 

What Itoddionwaa HO doubt iilintog to ait the vatUwaidMmea noted earlier, namely ihoseto 
wMditheauOWyaia of llwBuiddha'adiapcmliaala divided In M/MQ]w tobjr 
nnB(l9Ba:U7))u 
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prevailed ; in the 'concentration' period {tha-ma-hta' hkit) 'concentration' meditation and 
various zan oriented methods prevailed; in the 'moralit/ period {thi-la' hkit) perfection of 
morality prevailed; in the thdk-tan fsulta) period 'sciipttiral learning' {pa-ri'yai-ti') prevailed; and 
finally^ in the 'charit}^ period {da-m'hidt) meritoiiottB donations prevailed with many pagodas 
and monasleritt having been btiiU.^ WStti ttie last chaii^ period gradually tapering off in fiie 
cotme of ttds century since the depoaifion of the royal^ there was the beginning of a renewed 
21,500 year <yde in BuddUat hSOxxf, beginning with a further 500 year WM period. Hence, this 
century (from 1956 to be exact) represents a renewed beginning of WM popularity, which is to 
give place to Gonoentxatioa after 500 years, and so oiu 

The second eyianation of WMfs discontiniuly in Buddhist histoiy is not phrased in terms of 
such an elaborate dnonology: it is not a prophe^ much as a retrospective generalisation in the 
fcamofametaphor of swelling water. Htei"H]airig(1981a: 12) sees thestrengtheni^ 
as a gradual iiansfiiiinatlon from the static silence of a pudile into ttie roaring stream of a wild 
rivers^'' 

Uptoffaebe^nningof theKon*baungPeiiod [1752-1685] 'practice' {pa-di'ba{\ wasnwelyin 
ei^liiiee, aiid was like a few puddles ol %n(er here and than, but it did not have any strength to 
flow. During the later part of the Konlnitng Period, there were the Htut-Mcaung Hsa-ya-daw 

[1798-1850] ar.d (Hpon"daw.gyi" U") Thi-la' [1S32-15'07]. Duiinn iWs period the water began to 
flow iittJe by little into a creek, but due to its small size it did not have the force to cut its way 
through the dense and high forests and moimtdins. Then there were the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw 
[1M6-19231, IheiiMiia'daungHsa-ya-daw [1871-1931J and the Mo'linyin* Hs«-ya-daw 
[U?2-I96(). In their time 'practice began to flow and gather sirengQv and it dianged from a little 
oackinto a big river. The strength and the sounds of the flowing water went on to be felt by the 
whole country... After independence in 1948, the flow became as strong as rivers like the 
Irrawaddi, and with h^a-ya-diiv.rs t.i!-;;ng responsibility for 'practice' (pa-di'pat-li') — ^Thl-hton 
2ei-da-wun Hsa-ya-daw'y870-1955], Svui'lun" Hsa-ya-daw [ia77-1952J, Kan-ni Hsa-ya-daw 
[1879-1966], Wel-bu Hsa-ya-daw [1893«1977],Mbi'g^Hi»^-daw (1899-1962], Ma-ha-si 
Hsa-y»daw [1904-1982)— -the dij^ty of Buddhi.<;m (tfH-As>»$ was advanced*, (dates changed to 
Western calendar some dates added for clarity.) 

These two vip'.v^ of the hi.storical unfolding of WNI are not the same: one proposes an e.xact 
schenxe of repetitive histoiy involving two cycles of five eras during which different types of 



35 See cndH^otes.'VSTvt period'. 

36 Seeend-noteson'WMandhtstor/. 

37 A similar $<alemenl is mj»de in Ma' Baijig (1976: 63): 

'The Sa-iu'Fo:i VII h;'.VJ;l:.^n\(fl'?wTte-</i'f«-A;art practices were in competition with the Firs; 7*i-d3--.'.i.:n 
Mln'gun" K5.i-y,i-d,T.v...Accordirig to the rhyme 'The beginningofa/rpiJ-tte-na is !lie \Ake", after (re wcik 
on wi'pat-tka-n3 named G<!m-bi-ra Gum-kx-ra' Ma-ha-ntrx-bu-ia' by {he firs! Shwsi-^in i isa-ya-div,- (Ih- 1 i-.t ) 
came out, during tlie period of the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw where many ilt-;>i-m began to l» composed, K;i7»i-'''«- 
m works and :he ^l ai fas-ti' Hm-VHMmhtgrn lobMgnicbrilltaiit' (Ilia Pint Shwcl-gyin Hia-ya-daw was 
(U")Za.ea-ra(lS22-1893).;' 

The usociaticn o! 'practice' with water Is a familiar thirme a]so outside Iftb pnctlce llltratur*. In ana in- 
stance it Is used to show up the importance of scriptural Icartilng Instead: 

'On^tf there U an embankiren i can water be supported; only If there Is a support can there be water, and 
• can the water flow through the five tioles. The reason for the establishment of the pa-di'pal-li' and pa-di'-^'ci-tia' 
tfta-lha-tia lies with pa-ri'yal-li': in this example, the embankment Is like fa-ri'y/aUli', the water like pn-ii'pi!-li', 
and the Ave hoki are lika )aHtf'iicM(' whidi to the an, tMn-ttytn, tht'im-bat aivd atet:-^^' (Hpa-ya'hpyu 
Ifaa.9»dawl9a8e33»)w 
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rellgknia action were popular, while the other tieats it asa imlqtiehbtorical event, distinguishing 

betweenapastofpireCenedsaiptuiBlleaxningandBpiesentofjnCRasiiigpv^^ 

Whatdo theyliaveincoinmon7Thicy both viewthepathsof developmentof scriptuzalleam 

and practice as going difiierent ways: while sodpluial learning monopolised the pest (and | 

continues to oo-exist in the present), practioe is coining to be increasing^/ popularly sought in 

tlie present en. 

As already noted, scriptural leamingplays a crucial role in providing the historical continuity 

and anchorage which the practice tradition itself lacks. This is recognised by Ko Lei" (1980: 

555-56) who, after evoking the cyclical viev/, proceeds to refer to 'scriptural learning' as the 

thread of continuity throughout the five periods: • ' 

'In the present puh^ period, path and fruition of the Buddhist laws {fa-ya can be achieved: itis 
a period of inedUaiioa In wfiddi, like tiie time When the Buddha beeatne Bidighto^ 

oneself to the three disciplines of morality, concentration and wisdom the happiness of the path 
and the attainment of fruition may be had. It is a period of meditation, a WM period... The WM 
period declined after MO years, and WM drowned while a storm of darkness appeared. Ignorance 
overspread and the drowning lasted for ^,000 years. But though there had been no success in 
meditation, sertphind learning remained. 

How silent Buddhas began to roar 

We have so far concluded that practice and penetration have no continuity of their own apart 

from scriptural learning. The different forms of Buddhist Ixistory (including practice histor)') are 

all ultimately dependent on scriptural learning. Yet there is a contradiction; how can practice be ' 

claimed hy its histcoians to have found continuity in this century, if it has no continuity of its 

own sqMrate £rotn scriptural learning For even if 3rDu wish to meditate you niuat 

teacher's instructions about nuwaHly and techniques/ and this too comes under the rubric of \ 

so^uxal learning {jKhn'yolt'H'). 

The practice Uteratuxe stiggests two ways in whidi practice adueved a degree of continuiiy. 

The fixsLway isby means of reverringUie tendency to practise in sedusion, and to ctxme out into 

the open. As ttie (monk) biographer of the Ma-ha>fii Hsa^ya-daw suggested, practice began to 

roar at ttie point wheie 'silent Buddhas* began to break their silence and personal isolation from 

society by entering into the field of teaching and preaching to the masses: ^ 

'It is not that back in thehistory of Buddhism {t'na-tiis-r.d) there were no noble ones devoted to 

practice {pOf^'pal'ti') before us. Limiting ourselves to those venerable ones closest to us in time, 

tlwre weie: the Kn'taw^ Iba-ya-daw, the Thi-'lon" Hsa-ya-daw [1786-1860], (U") Thi-U' 

Hta-ya-daw [1833*1907] and tiie Nfin'gun' Zd-da-wun Hsa>}ra-daw [1868-1955). It has been ! 

recorded in the Buddhist {t}\a-lha-na) historical accounts that previous Venerable Hsa-ya-daw.s 

practised (pa-di'psl-li') successfully and prodigiously. There have been, but these Venerable ones i 

were like silent Buddhas (jn/il-sd-ka' bok-da), pnctidng sufficiently for themselves, and amongst 

ttiem cannot be found one wtiolMcamc as famous across ^g^be as the Ma-ha<«i Haa-ya-daw 

(1904-1982r. CThi-la-nan-da 1979: Pref pi) 

Ko Lei" (1980: ix-x) confirms this early 'silence' of practice from his unsuccessful experiences in 
his painstaking quest for historical information on early practice: 



^o^y lighted material 
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The author holds the opinion that the noble ones of olden times were in the habit of practicing 
WM in aolUude in the fonata^ they clenched the Buddhi«t laws (ta-ya ") they found to their dusts 
and cut all {hdr finks with the vfoAd. Thatis why'nothingis known about these people... it is very 

difficult to know .ibout the ]ife histories, events and teacher-pupil succRssions pertaining to those 
noble ones who in the pa^t nourished the realisation of Buddhist Truth {po'di'wei'da') through the 
pactfceofmedUalfon'. 

A second answer is provided by Kb Lei* when he advocated the recovery of the 'histoiy of 

practice' (1980: xii) by ir,ca:-,s of the recent textualisation of modem VVM: 

The people who still remember t.he teachers' iiiieages, which are the fountain he.ids or tne vn.-ious 
present-day ineciilatiur. worlc;, are stiil alive, and they are preparing various writings such as 
biographies of their teacheisi, their methods of meditation instructed by their religious teachers 
and ttefar own experiences of satisfaction of these methods. There is no longer any need to fear 
that this ma terial onmo<?i!ation will be !i ^t i r, 'h p ■ •.■ □ y i; was in olden times. I believe that what is 
needed is to elaborate and complete these writings now. 

In sum, on the one hand, the silence of practice was broken by previously 'silent' meditating 
monks 'going public' through preaching and teaching; but, on the other hand, it was also broken 
by lecooding and iextualising thisi— 4ie events, its pexsonalUies, their teachings and so forth— «o 
that people without teachezs ^.e. Aiture generations and people in non-Buddhist lands) could 
teCerbadctoit 

So Hxe way the tracGilian of piactloe is finding ccmtinuity in the modem era means it has come 
full drde. Vbtit, It was a practical tradition actively taught lace to face at the time of the Buddha 
2<SO0 years aga Secoiu^ it turned into a scriptural tradition in the form of the canon and early 
oommentaiiea in v^ilch practice was translated into text TMrd, it was translated in Burma back 
into a pndioal tradition at the end of the last/beginning of fMa cenhuy. Fourth, it is being 
tnuidated back into a contemporary Burmese textual tradition of practice. Meanwhile it has 
continuoustyundexgwie translation, largely uivisibly, from baipt.inil learning into practice by 
individual forest practitioners in relative sUence. 



Practice transmission 

lb say that practice only found continuity through preadiing and textualising would not do 
justice to tfie efforts of Burmese biogr^hers In badng teadiep-lineages, which have a form of 
oonlinui^ ol their own. 1^aclteF>p«pll lineages are crudal to the historical continuity of all 
Buddhist teadiing^r induding the tradition of practice, li one wants to teadi 'true' Buddhism, 
one nuist be able to produce a reooid of sanction throng}i evidence of continuity in lineage.^ 



38 KNhmpoUs oat that bodisiithoi»-4CoUi' and the author of the Ma-h^ 
the aiiljrmadilailar flMflks asbdiiigsalfiBlv wfaanM tiMy wii« not ittiM 

aeereth« ^ut OMthsdi in ku of braacMng the Wl'iif for claiming to have a good method mean* that one 

hat had succesi with It— this constitutes a claim to some fonn of enlightenment as a resaltTHs, rather than 
the priiKipEe of 'secret! veness' b why there was perhaps little written doMOv at the lime, and why teaching oc- 
curred in the contctct of private relaHansWps ntihar tiuin open gwwpa. 

39 Sec end-note on Hsa-ya sin zet. 
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BJogiaphies in the IndiUon of practice are unusual in that alongside the descriptions of 
teachcn^ Uaeagsa^ttthygO'sina-haet) found in monk's biographies of whatever tradition or sect 
ttiey describe a new type of 'linea^ of practice' (pa^paM^ksa-ya sin kad). The conventional 
lineage oonesponds to the lineage of precqptoxs at ordination and ttiose teachen subseqwmify 
visited in thecDwaeolattaininglmowledge of the sctqitaiea and oonuaAentaries,l)utthe'p^ 
lineag^ conesponds to monks and laToien Hnlsed by their common interest in the practice of 
meditation and the tiaxismiasian of its methodology irrespective of oonventional ordination or 
sodptinal study. The conventional lineage ten<& to document the links between a monk and his 
teachers during baa early eaieei; vrhUe the piactioe lineage usually deaoibes the monk's links 
developed later Ms CMNcronee a basis tnioiptuiallBBniing has been achieved.^ 

There are somia midal differences between these two lineages. The oidination/scriptutBl 
learning lineage is based on linl^^hrough inheritance between generations of monks who 
ordained and taught their pupils formally, while the practice lineage is more of a spiritual link 
through syn^bolic classification based on right adion, r.amely thruu^;;'. VVM practice. This has 
implications for the- tv'pe o: pcoplij vvhi> qualify for inclu.siori. V\"i'.ile the scriptural learning 
lineage, being teased or. orJination, compnses only monks, the practice lineage, being based on 
meditation, includes also unordained persons. Within the practice lineage founded by the Le-di 
Hsa-ya-da\v we find such lay disciple-teachers as (Hsa-ya) Thet-gyi" and (U") Ba' Hkin. Also, 
within the lineage founded by the Min"gun" Hsa-ya-daw are included lay persons such as (U") 
San Dun, (U") Chit Aung, (U") Httjn", and (U") Myat Kyaw. Of course, monks teaching 
meditation are members of both lineages. This classification of unordained meditaturs as 
members of a lineage consisting predominantly of monks has some inttTesfing implications for 
their use of language. In chapters 2 and 5 we find that emphasis on moditational practice, not 
scriptures, as the real Buddhist tradition, leads some lay meditators to speak of themselves as 
'monks of the ultimate truth' (pihw-mat-hta' beik-kkti) with the knowledge and tacit 
acceptance — often even positive encouiagement— of their teaching monks. These lay ym'g} 
sometimes go as far as employing monastic vocabulary among each other, a vocabulary 
normally reserved for reference to monks.*^ In this debate the ideal of unity of the Sangha is not 
broken: the lay yaw"si, taking the ideal of practice to its limits, may conceive of him/hetself, 
ahmg nvith the ordained monkr as a member of 'the' Bim-gk*^ 



40 A-H we sr.ill iStf in the ci.sr ;ru- >.f.-. -A Hs.;i-}-3-dUiv,llllMtiraIllin(U--dWKriptanI«MttWpnCiin 

Ur.tJJigrH - rrui'f' ;nin tr: jjett'.trr ,1 fi'w gcr,i'r;itirir.3 up. 

41 KNfovmd C-i.i .i5.i(;<' or m.:l^^l5^lc vocib-j'-iri' amo.-.g '.ay t j be c r c s s i tha ttwahoW at teUfU lMmy-. 
This issue wiUb.: fur ho: exploit J i;i cii-ifKerS on ti'« rne Jii.itiyn contrtr, 

43 It is for tWii rei.'io.'. tlut I ii.jvi' t!i'; : Jf ti n:H to fallow tKo rcferer.ccs by Kir.g (I9SD: 12C! .in,H Combrlch (1983; 
SO) to WM u 'lay meclitati(MC, bccau»e th« adjective ' la/ is evidently highly deceptive here. Nor Is 'Uy inedU 
btfoiif tiw wsylti BuHMM piacdtloiimaAlMtli nihir'app^^ 
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Another important feature of the practice lineage Is that it la widely conceived as more 

vulnerable to dissolution and disappearance in history than the ordination/scripturr:! Ii-arning 
lineage. It is vulnerable fnr 'hive reasons. First, teacr.ing of ineaita'.ion is ;-.igiily inai'.'id-.ialistic 
in two resppc?s. On thp one hand, there is considerable individual input and niodification 
depending on the personality, experience, and extent of k:iowlcdge of the aspiring teacher. On 
the other hand, niethoda are often tailored to the specific requirements of individual ir.editatcrs. 
These two combine to make meditation methodology and tradition itself in flux, which also 
explaina the enonnoiis pxoUfentlon of meditation techniques in Bunna. Second, because the 
pxactioe tndllionisoantiniioiuly' evolving in this mannei; the criteria foraucoession and lineage, 
not being based on ordination,, has never been deady feimulaled. This means that meditation 
centres have di£Bcult|r xecniiting suoceflsozs over move than two or three generational, in 
particular those centres run by laymen. This explains also the state of disrepair of many 
mecfitatlon cenbes after two or less generations.^ A thiid reason is that while scriptuial learning 
can be tested, practice cannot. Ihere is no universally accepted add test for achievements hi 
pradkeinthe way this exists in the field of scriptural learning where there axe exams to pass 
and public titles to be gahied. It is not possiUe to estaUish whether someone has achieved 
enlightenment or not, and, because there is also no objective measure of success amongst one's 
pupils, one does not know whether one is a good teacher in the tradition of practice or not. 

While the ordination/scriptural learning lineage is long, the practice lineage is relatively 
short, a few generations at niosf, with frequent interruptions, and its history full of loose ends. 
'Transmission of WM,' as one n^.editsting nun expressed it to ine, "is like the transmi.ssion of 
tea — you need a tea-cup (the receptacle of scriptural learning) before you can drink it'. Or, 
'transmission of WM between generations is like the Burmese roller bird {hnget-hka") which 
moves forward along the grotmd by hopping up and down' — i.e. transmission of WM is not a 
solid straight-line of continui^, but a dynamic ntovement of continuous enforced translation of 
Buddhist knowledge into a medium which can convey it into the future for reconshuction. 

The scriptural learning-practice contradiction 

Is there no contradiction, we may ajk, between the idea that the silence of the Buddhas with 
regard to meditation practice was broken through textualization, and the idea first expounded, 
namely that scriptural learninginhibitsWM practice and that the practice lineage runsa different 
course from tiie scriptural lineage? 
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First most WM teachers do a lot of scriptural learning to clarify difficult issues for the 

meditator, as do many of their students. Also, the organisations most strongly supporting WM, 
such as the BTNA, also strongly support scriptura] learning. With scholarship as the only reliable 
medium of transmission of Wv( knowledge, presentation of WTvl to the outside vvcrld is still 
closely bound np with Hrh.ol.jrshi;': the public test of tnith of Ma-ha-.si Hs?.-ya-daw's methods, 
and those of other modem meditation teachers, when investigated by the national monastic 
committee {Than-ga' Ma-fia Na-i/a-ku' A-hpwe'), is not on their own terms, on the basis of efficacy 
of teaching or inducing 'otherworldly knowledge' in pupils, but on external teimS/ itamdy to 
what extent the methods oonfbnn with those of the sad|>tuze8 and oonunentailefl. 

But more parttcularljij yno'jis are buflding up ttieir own textual tradition based on 
descriptions of the lives and lineages of contempoiaiy teachen, and WM is no longer solely a 
^dke txadition, bat also has become a textual one. While WM is quite different from Zen, what 
Suzuki said about the Japanese Zen tradition may be related to tfiis Burmese practice tradition 
also:^ 'Zen dauns to be a specific txansmission outside the scripture and to be altogether 
'independent of veibalism', but It is Zen masters who are most talkative and most addicted to 
wxitingiB of all sorts.' p.T. Simtki ^ted in WUpda Sahula 1978a: 20} 

There are evidently problems with such textualization of practice: while in this century 
practice 'roars' and finds its e^qurtasion unlocked in all aaxta of ways (building of meditation 
centres, trairung of teachers and writing of books), this development carries with it the seeds of 
the very silence so abhoned tbove. Increasingly there is conflict between the ideal of WM 
transmission through personal meditational experience, and WM transmission through its 
traces and exprcssiotis — through the socio-political and ins'.it'-ti.inal realities of its organisation. 
Indeed, the proclaimed ideal of personal practice through persona! experience rather than 
scriptural learning is being compromised by its increasing institutionaH/,a(ion and 
textualization. Text here therefore cuts both ways: on the one hand, in its role as a dynamic 
vehicle of transmission and history, it conveys historical knowledge into tlie fut urc by means of 
which ultimate truth may lie realised; while on the other hand, it represents that stationary 
vefaide of oonfitticnovermeanirig, an embodiment of aconventionaltnith which is iriean^ 
to Individual meditational practice today. Medi tation, through its prescription in text and 
ma8»4neditalioiimiediodo]ogj( has become a^hvasa-produditmi nstitu tional acti^^^smtrary to 

44 KNob||cct»hci«, saying ihatZnlAquUt di£fti«nt£MmTliaaindApnelIet--ltisenn 

wN(i^ivicw«(|, by the gorcmmtnl WTnI* eoiindL Also^ N aiyitd that, while neorcto of lineage* art kept be- 

came theae are needed bgr pupils to dlstlngubh between bad and good leachlngikaiwleiita need not read 

■boirt nedltalkia Yet I imaider my aigunieia atUi alanda that the WM liwlitton In Bw 

coew VKr mach a texhul tiadkioa wlildi hea tta implkatloiu, ai^ 

liORciR iiM»»aian)iiat llaten bi thebr teidier— Ihejr ei* nutdng ihdr own study of the lacorda. 
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the ideal of WM^w hi d h Is contrary to the ideal of personal experience thxough individually 

taylored meditatlm methods. 

Contemporary VVM yaw"gi advocate a Buddhism based on personal encounter with the 

Buddhist IaMr(<fii-ma') through immediate practice which transcends all conceplualization. They 

are not 'doing tha-tha-na' {tha-lha-m pyu' (k), but they are 'applying themselves to the ultimate 

truth' (ta-yu" u''' ktok te). Yet the ranks of the practice tradition are populated with teachers 

preorcupicd with understanding the scriptural references to meditation, and with scholars 

preoccupied with translating practice into the historically foolproof mediate form of text. To 

them, practirc risks coming to represent a series of concepts rather than a rt-a.' e.>:pi'rtcr.:-e.'''''Some 

meditation teachers warn their pupils not to confuse one with the other, as the Ma-ha-si did when 

he pointed out that WIvI's meaning is sometimes wxongly taken not as an immediate private 

experience but as resident in language:^^ 

The wj'jMt-AMMpcaadied by some is but the 'sounding of texts*, the worlcof those who cannot 
have leantt It from dieir own personal experience in meditation. Ihis if why there are people 
who, while smarting with wi'ptf<ttiiMiiv are yet incapable of imparting it.' ^-ha-ai ISifila: 2). 

The icdptuxal Icuniog-piactice tensions resolved 

So far we have estabUdted that there are contradictions in the practice tradition over the rale of 
aoiptunl learning. But there is more to the ODncept of 'scriptuxal learning;'. Indeed, Aw4M-tha 
(1975: 357} distinguiBhed between three intentioiis behind saiptuxalleamin& only one of which 
Is based on 'practice': 

1. According to the example of dying from the bite of a snake because one does not know 

how to catch them: studying the texts in order to put someone else doivn with one's 
knowledge of tlie texts, or to defejid oneself, is of no benefit and merely leads to trie 4 
hells; 

2. To shidy with benefit in order to find release from the cycle of rebirths, with which one 
may adiieve the path and fruits, azid ndk-han; 

3. According to the example of the treasure guardian: to perform scholarship in order to 
preserve Icnowledge, which is of limited benefit, and does not in itself lead to neik-ban. 

Using scriptural learning to gbiify oneself is a debased reason for scriptural kaming. lb 
preserve learning Is laudableir but is still an inferior Interttlon behind scriptural learning and is 
of no Immediate benefit to the indtvidual. Only implementing methodokigicalfy Buddhist 

K' 

45 S«r !M-ti«- na In *nd-not«s. 

46 If stiould be pointed out here that Wi'thok-di m<±, tlie cci[;i;:ie»t;irv ci:inpcied Ly Bok da'gaw' tha' around AD 
433 held tn such high regard by Wy.l meditators, .ilso has this 'double nature': it is or. the or.e hand a "com- 
ptndium of dojtrlne' and 'the standard oiaVi do<:tri;i.'.l o-tli.icoxy for all Theravadj R uddhists', while ort the 
Other, it i > n lir-rlcd rr.ar.ual tor meditadon .-nastErH', repie.s^iiting 'how (he Theravada corn::Mu".ily of nionks 
developed the mediutional tradition d urlng a thouMnd-year period' (see Comb rich and Nana moU quoted in 
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heritage with the intentloa of achieving neSc-ban can be of true benefit. This emphasis on the 
implemenlatkin nther tfian demonstntion or pieservatlon of text had the mult that many 
meditation teachers and yaw'gii were not only sceptical of their scriptural learning adversaries, 

but also of my anthropological type of scholarship, which, it was argued, should be accompanied 

by prolonged personal meditation. 

Personal practice is not only a prerequisite to authorship of records of contemporaiy VVM 
history, but a precondition for its truth and accuracy. The Le-di Hsa-ya-daw is alleged by his 

biographer to have said, 

I look at books in the library wliich are written in the environs of tlie library, but the laity do not ^ 
undenfand the Pali references as they ate the sounds of desks and lilinries. That is why I write 
after having lived in the %vildemess, the mountains and the bushes, and the laity do understand, 
because writing while meditating means that it is full of meditation sounds: if you read the books 
Ihavewrillen,itisIil«medilaling;'Thusheq>olce.OVun-«l'ta' 1956:173) 

Tha-tha-na' Wl'thok-df (1977: 450) came to a shnOar oondusion. Alter giving a rough 
appreciation and critique on the various works 'written by a number of lenowned WM teachers 
and fiieir pupils, he commented* 'Books on religion written on ttie basis of one's own true 
experiences for the exercising of 'practice Budcihism" {pa-di'pat-ti' lha-tha-na) are much better 

by far than those written for commercial gain.' 1 ;;ei" I Uair.g (1981a: 297) also quoted someone 
(Tei-za-lin-ka-ra') who complemented Msa-ya Thet-gvi' as follows: This written work is not 
written with experience of writing, it is a vfoxk written by this teacher only after practicing 
himself.' 

Not only is concentration {tha-ma-di') required for scholarship, which is achievable through 
meditation,*'' but scholarship based on practice is more profound than any other type of 
scholarship. In fact, practice provides the meditator with a more accurate knowledge of the 
aaiptuxes than can scriptural learning itself assuggested, for example, about Sun'Iun" (Sunlun 
lud.: 7):^ 

His achievement became known among the monks and many came to test hini. Tlioug.h he was a 
barely literate man his answers satisfied even the most learned monks. Very often they disagreed 
with Itis replies but when his anstvers were checked against the books they found many 
important panages in the cantm io support liis statements^ 

r 

Thepractice/acriptuialleanungxdationshipisevidenayanintricat^mplexon&^W 
practioe tradition ttie view is paramount tlxat one must not confuse learning about meditatton 



47 KN pointed nut !hnl r;.i:'.i-iTi(T.iticn [iia-ma-di') underpins good scripl'jriil Icvning. InMa'ha-gan-da Yon", he 
pai.-.ted nut, the routine is '.s'.udy during day time, mcdi;,il<r n! .-light time' (no'sa /Am, jq|B'4*j(l"fclBHj). This 
is widely .-oniidrtcd (tie best way of studying as it make* scriptural learning easy. 

48 T5i! -i epi Ande recounted of Sun'lun" Is reminiscent of the episode described in VisudJhimassa (Pe MaungTin 

111-3) with reference to the enonkTlpitaka Culabhaya wtio,' witKout learning the commentary...' te- 
dtadthe Digha and Majjhima to an aisectibly of ichohrs ver»ed in the FlveNikayaa who criticized him for 
not adopting tiie vctiioa of a leachaii and whm he went to the Elder Mahadlieinjnatakkhita who knew the 
winfesciiptHn^ lids monlc lilted "WliBlalMllI teadi you that is not Imown to 
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with kamtaig meditation. While teadien and adiobis need to kam about meditation to be able 
to enatue tids knowledge i» carried out camctly and convened into the futuie;, students should 
stay away from adiolanlilp and concern theonsehras only with practice. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter I have not aimed to document the histoiy of Buddhist practice and WM in Burma 
in its ethnographic detail Burmese Buddhists themsehres have not accomplished this and 
evldcnOymudi moreseriousreseanhia needed. Datea, placea, names, and exhaustive literature 
searches have been omitted lor ttie sake oi understanding the categories used by Burmese 
yaw'gfB in their explanation of WM in the context of histoiy. The term vn'jnt-lhihTia may today 
be used to refer to a partiailar meditation method which Is distinct horn 'concoxtration' 
(tfuMfa^Ate')/ 'charity' (da-m') and 'moralit/ (thi-k'), but when WM is addressed as a historical 
tradition, Buddhist historians would appear to explain it under the rubric of the more 
comprehensive concept of practice (pa-di'pat-H'). The dvTiamic interrelationship between this 
concept and scriptural learning {pa-ri'\fat-ti') is, as argued above, an integral feature of discourse 
in this type of history. 

The literature on practice discussed so far challenges certain assumptions which gained 
widespread acceptance in the western literature onBuddhism. For example, Spiro characterized 
cantemporary Buddhism as kammatic Buddhism as opposed to nibbanic Buddhism: as being 
about acta a£ 'dmdkf instead of 'meditation'. Yet it Is quite dear from the sources we have 
considered ttiat accordingtoBuimese <qiiinion, historical developments if anything show quite 
the opposite^ namely that todaymedltation'ioais',andAat\yMpop\ilarity has made Burmese 
Buddhism more salvation oiriented ban ever before. fr\ o«r context of investigation, therefoie, 
Spiio's undexstanding of kammatic Buddhism as the Buddhism of the Burmese, and nibbanic 
Buddhism as the normative Buddhism does not hold.^ 

Nor is WM history represented, as Brohm has, as a 'meditaWonal revolution' during the era 
of the Sixth Sangayana. The above histories treat WiV quite clearly as jmrt of the devjlopment 
in pa-di'pat-ti' flowing along with varying intensity beginning with (Shin) A-ra'han as early as 
the 10th century AD rather than as 'revolution' over the last three decades. 



49 iMatiohddlkatSpinirtdistiiiiOtionlicMinluiimii^ 
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Differing styles 
of novitiation ceremony 
in the meditation centre and outside 



(iv)The yaw"gi emphasises 'meditation' (ba-wa-m) over other forms of conventional 
Buddhist actioiv such as 'charily' (dn-na') and 'monlit/ (Hti-lay, The latter are not unique 
to Buddhism. 



In chapter 2 I delineated how, within the tradition ot Buddhist practice, there is a tendency for 
WM yaw"gi to discrinninate between (bok-da'tka-tka-na), 'true' Buddhism as reconstructed from 
a limited set of scriptures and as experienced in meditadon vs customary; inherited or 
second-hand knowJedge dependent on the senses, such as that involved in science, in vocational 
kcMwledgei, in vaiious foreign xdigion^, as well as in the 'mistaken' Buddhendom OxMatiit^iha) 
of parentally received rdiglotis pxactice. In this cha|>ter I shall analyse how ttils discrimination 
operates within the context of whatis pediaps the most io^rtant lifecyde ceremony in Bunnese 
Buddhist society, namely the novitiation cexaaaay, ^nsozship of which constitutes the 
si^neme act of diariijii 

Novitiation as a soofce of conflict 

Jxi 1982lf6und mysdf in Yd-paw-gan village^ about three hours journey by boat and jeep across 
the Itacvnddy river east fiom Rangooa and one hours drive through the fields by ox-cart from 
Thon-gwa' Myo', the nearest town. Hie village monastery was about to be officially inaugural 
as a meditation centre soon after the oon^letkm of a new assembly hall. Several meditadon 
sessions had already been held in the uncompleted building during the preceding yw, taught 
by monk meditation teachers from the Ma-ha-si Yeik-tfta in Rangoon. I got to know about ttiis 
village when T met some enthusiastic yaw'gi at the Instruction Festival by the Ma-ha-si 
Hsa-ya-da\v m Rangoon; they had invited me to visit their village. The meditation centre was 
intended to be open for a few ten-day periods in the year when labour requirements in the fields 
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were small. For the rest of the ycarit functioned as an ordinary monastery. To finance the building 
of tiiib iisbembly hall which, would facilitate the meditation session.?, each hov;sehoid of the 
village had contributed 50 kyats, a considerable amount of money for relati^'ely poor peasant.s. 

An incident was explained to me by my host which illustrates the corifiicts vvhich ticcompany 
.such transformation from vil]ac;e ir.onaslon' into meditation centre. A villager had argi.ied with 
his father-in-law about the novitiation of his son. The father's preference was to ordain the boy 
in the local village monastery (hpon"gyi" h/aung") under its presiding monk, but the 
fether-in-laiv's was to ordain tbe boy in the same building at a time when the monk teachers 
would be ooming to the village to teadi a ten-day meditation session, i.e. in the building when 
it was a tneditalion centre (Hm-tiuHm'yHk'0ui^. 

Uhawaie of &e significance of this oonfliot at the time* it was only later on duitng my stay in 
Bunna when obsezving seveial other novitiations that I began to notice substantial differences 
between the fenns they took at nwdilatian centres as opposed to monasteries as well as in tlte 
ideas its participants put fmrwaid to explain them.^ The dfferences in ceremonial forms aze^ 
biriefljs tfiat the monastic novitiation lasts approximately three days' and indudes music and 
entertainment, Biahmanlc jHomH, royal qmboUsm, and the propitiation of ttie supernatural, 
whereas the meditation cenbe novitiation lasts only one xnoming and, centring around a simple 



1 I attended four novi(ial:r:r.i jl rreditation centres; two n: h.i -si .\:\d oi'.l- at M3"hn.ym' meditation centres 
in Rangoon, and one at Kla-tia Baw'di', .Vlancalay. Fu.-!hermnie, I attended six r.ov'iti.iticn? nt conventions! 
monasteries: one at Sh.in-su Village (near Thon-gv^'a', Lower Burma); two at Ma-Iu rJa iiM'p.i 1j Xyjur.g", 
Nan' W Daik, and one in a Shwei-gyin monastery, NCtndalay; and twg in Hion-bu village (betwetn .Man- 
dalay and Mon-ywa). I was myself Initiated at the Nan' IT Daik under U* Pyin-nya-tha-ra'. 1 h esc .no vitia- 
lioni took place: on« in Augui^ two in October, one in November, one in Jamniy^OM in February, one In 
March, and four in ApciL 

2 KNdatffledtohavelmimeoiimnlioiidiioWtiatkmaiDhaveh^ 
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novice ordination teremony, is bom f.-oni a sense of jn^jig.inism against inheriied cultural 
tradition. The rationale for holding a i-iOvitiatinn in the. ineJn^ition centre is complex. Suffice to 
say that it does not arise from unqualified rojfrtiriti or all elrnicnts of mona.stic novitiation, but 
rather that it arises from different ir.terpretations of a ni:niber or Buddhist roncepts such as 
'merit' {ku'^) and 'otherworldliness' {la'u>"kot-ta-ra)? By no means all novitiations resulting in 
Qndinationat meditation centres are as brief and strict in their calculation of meritoriousness (e.g. 
parents may onganise eJaborate ccmnonia] at home), nor are all novitiations resulting in 
ordination at a monastay as djabranife and Ubeial in their calculation of meritoriousness.^ 
Nevertheless, I shall appfy the tenns 'monastic novidadon' and 'meditation oentie novidaUon' 
as short'hands for these two types respectively. 



On the role of tlie novice 

Most Burmese monasteries will have two types of occupant^ — ^he monk and the novice. The 
novice is junior ro the monk in respect of mora! discipline, but not necessari'.y in absolute agi? 
or years spent in the Tixan-ga. The novice is — with only the Ten Precepts and t;\e 70 rules from 
the monastic code of conduct (im'ni") — subject to a less strict moral regime than the monk who 
has to follow 227 rules of the monastic code of conduct (on'ni'), which translates into no less than 
9t805^^ detailed rules.^ 



3 KN viewed el^tx^rais Cfremonw! as good U'- dr-nv'r h ,v-lifr t!.e com:iiu.''.ity, bul as b.td if (.he |>t!r.ior. can- 
not afford it (see also chapter 2). In his view thi- sim c-ercmo.iy i.^ 3Lcnrding to Buddtia's will, as liappsned 
with his son Ys-hu'la, whereas ttielongccre.r.c ny is not according ! j !lic E :ddha'» will; the latter is baJL-ii on 
ignonnce, the f«ir to di.*card traditional customs, and the competition for worldly pride as to who can per- 
fenR Ihe most Impressive display. The vQlage procession Is a real display of pomp out of desire to become 
famous. The building of th« 'palm' (man 'dat), the hiring of the Burmese orchestra Qtsaing" tsxting'), the wor- 
ahiping of spirits (nat-zinpjfay, fhe dressing up In royal costume of the novitiates, and so forth,are all unnec- 
tsiaiy. Th« beilshtheik cer(ii«>ny,aeeording to KN, lias to do «vUh 'Hinduism', but ttothing with the Buddha's 
tcachingi. These additioiukt acliviliM put ainqr psopile into debt. AH (hat i« re<]uircd to baeonie a novice are 
ilw and leqoiiUn Iw the ii(ii«leiv and tnM^ 

4 Ihiisiagllieihoi^ndaoladba'eonvtnlionalinonailicnovitlalioii'and'm^ 

not dafndng that aB 'monastic' novMatlom m elafaorati or 0wt all meditalien ctntrt ccnmonlcs an afan^ 
and briet ?oc examplcv KN informs me that in Ma<lia Gan-da-yon in Amarapura, which is a monastery, not a 
meditation centre, we find the novitiatSon s{mp1!(!«d and rationalized In a similar manner as I have sketched 

in the medilalion centre '.v.-Hior-,. II wou!J i;i;je;!r thjt ihe now deceased U" Za-na-kj Bi'wun-lha held Ihc 
opinion very strongly ih.it fho nyvitijiicr, should be a simple .ift.-iir. Convcrsdy, t.'ierc will iiricioubtcdly be 
meditation centres whifli ;t]]i.; w eI.iV^im'.*f novlHaficn trremtiries ici t.ikt* place on tiiesr L\.^tt^ pounds. Cerlainly 
some yaiu'gi will organise an dabcrate ceremony for ihe novices ririor to the ci-remony at the ^criitntion 
centre. So the dijt;f.;.t;on between Ihc mon.istic noviti.ition and the rned:tall:i:i c-ntre rciviiijti-.ir- is nn! water 
tight, and is simply to shnw f-.ow, li: the context Of meditation Centre* in Burma, a particular ideology per- 
taln.i v.'hich LL-'ndf;.'T!ns elaborate ca.iemonial,pfgfeitto g «»lwplgnO^ttoU0H ritual. 

5 See end- n m t- s, ' niot-.asiery occupants'. 

6 On the 90 billion minor rul^aee Than Tun (n.d.:U) who based his information on publicationswitldnlhc 
Shwai-jyin tradition. I have encouniaicd reference to thece during fkldtvwk. and KN alao tttend lo it 
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Oidinallon Into monkhood^ caimot take place before fti9 inciiinbent is nineteen yean and 
three monlhs old (aocoxding to our i«:koniQ2).'lt is aiitomary for younger boys tobc ordained 

as a novice' But even adults seeking ordination as a monk must ordain as novices prior. 
Novicehood allows familiarisation with the Wi'r.i" before cctnniilting oneself :o the high 
standard of moralitj' monkhood demands. Some never elect to be ordained monk and prefer to 
observe the less strict morai regime of novii ehood, in which case they arc referred to as 'big 
novice' {ko-yin-gyi"). But with ordination as monk the process of ordination does not necessarily 
atop; monks maybe ordained repetitivelyupon invitation by pious Buddhists and to puiify their 
morality, which is reieized to as 'adding to the discipline' (theik-hka Mat thi)}° 

NovkesnuiatpayKflpedtoinonkS/batothenviaehieiandiyisnotbasedcmab^^ but 
on the length of time spent in the robe^, which is counted in the number of 'rainy seasons' (tea 
tMbJU»).If thenmnberof rainyseaaonsspentintheo^ thesame,$apeiiorityisdetexinined 
by the date of ordiiiatim; if this is the same, then by the time of oxdiiialion; then by the number 
of rainy seasons of the precq^toi n ; and. If lliese axe the sam^ finally by the number of times the 
monk officiated at a monk's oidinaiion cezemony (Jbi-ifUKtn « hpul tiii^}^ 

The impotfance of nctvifiatioB 
TheimportanceoifthenovitiatianceRmonytotheBunnesewasbynomeansexaggeratedwhen i 
Wthu'da (1982:13) poetically commented Oiat, 



even if one were to write a record of Ihu renefits of therfn'rt-I'ytv'cr. a blackboard thp f"z? of the 
sky, with letters the size of mustard-seeds, one woold sooner run out of blackboacd, ttiau exhaust 
all the benefits of tttt ceieinony. 

The sMnr^fjfu' oeremonji^ Uterally 'to make lend'", has its eadiest precedent at the time of the 
Buddha when he ordained Yli-hu'Ia (JP. Rahtda), tfie boy begotten when he was still prince, who 
was then seven years old. In Burma today it is a compulsory Hfe-cyde ritual for all Burmese 
Buddhist boys, comprising an array of separate rituals, and the actors include a range of 



t 
I 



7 S«e end-nolcs, 'tr.onk-ordination'. C'^^'f^t. 6^ j 

8 JCN puinlt-d out Ih-rtt. in Buddhbm the last fhree months of pregnancy are coundrd as life, so that sfricdy Uj^i^-'^-'-'-^- ir 1 < | ' 
spe.-iking th« minirr.i.-ri i;.;c lar rr.D.-ikh'DC-d 15 :9years and3 n:\onths. ( ' f'fJT^. 

9 ^jovi^iatk2n U rJao (apart fronishj;i-tyuO referred to as 'doing novkchood' (JAa-mfl-wi;^^ uetj-vAv^ ^ i>.,^ . 

10 Repeating orditvalion of rnoiiks already ordained (tAfiiLshhiht,7tt;!0 Indicate) the ^ ^w» << i vn-v* • ' 
ipontion, lot a it mostly upon invltalioii by the laity of a monk tttey wish to honour that this ceremony is car> 

did out. Some monka Inve b«en ordained doniis of tines In Ihta^iuuiner wtiliout ever leaving monkhood. ' '. 

Forcampl^tiMiMnkl^KMM'WHiirM'lliclktf 0M:9-1^ ; 
iiddreiMioflhdrapanMnLl^linlanMaMllirt ■, . 

fl^itor«^inat^onwatfo^lome^^^aclttiu>p>up«I^ye■a^^«do^^. 

11 Iamgnte(idU>KNforpoinHngottlflMlalttrtwoway«oftgMasuringrankingainot\gino i; 
]3 Ilianabtedjhminshm'{yu'aa'lord',bu(!teouktaI*oinean'veneTatde'.Seeend-notes,'Shin'. 

13 The most famous example of noWtiatian concerns the Buddha's offer to his son Ya-hu'la, who came to ask 

him for inheritance at the age of .i^ven, i,i orcl.iin rdm .t< .^ ixnvUe (Hl.i F.' This Is destiibed in Za-m- 

ka (1979:100^108). Other examples inciudeShin Ret-wa-ta' (Za-na-ka l9T):lCi9-l 12) and Shin Pan-di'U' (Za-na< i ■ 

kal979!lI2-n^ 
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^ecialisU as wdl n non^pedalista and an eveichanging; public of dose family; iclatives, 
ndghbouiSi fiiends and more distanUy related gues^ who are brought together jefwHHvcly ^'-^Y^. _ 
over a maximum period of tfaxee days. It is sometimes idiened to aiso as the 'making loid and 
earpieiringcoemony^ (Mn-bi/u'm'^'min^-k), in which case there w]]l be girls included for 
earpieicing at the Brahmank ritatal on the second day of the ceremony, but these giris do not 
generally play a significant lole in the rest of the ceremonial.*^ The ordination ceremony of &e 
novice is considerably different from tinat of the monk. The shin-byu' is the most publidy 
celebrated of the thi'ee types of ordi.nation; less so is ordinatjrjn as a fuUy-rledged monk. The 
novices may remain in the order for as little as 24 hours or, if they so desirn, a life-lime. 

Novitiations may be held throtjghout the year, bv.t ar^: p^er.erally held betweer. mid January 
and June, after the harvest, when the cropis have been sold so there is enough m.oney to pay for 
the ritual, but before the rainyseason(iaa)^^ when there is an injunction against monks travelling. 
There are no female no vitia tion ceremonies^ though these are believed to have taken place during 
Gautama Buddlia's lifetimie.^^ 

Hie age at which bojrs undergo the Mn-byu' varies greatl]} being anywhon £rom four to 
twenty years cdd.^^ At the time of the Buddhai, there was hdtially no minimum age limit for 
novitiatioin. Late^beoomingsensitive to thepossibility that themonasticordermi^ degenerate |; | 

info a kind of covert &mUy Ufe, the Buddha proceeded to set a minimum age limit at 15 years | . I 

oldfor novitiation. But out of ]dty for the children of a number of deceased lay supporters of his 
diadples Shfin Mauk-ga-lan and Shin Tha-ri'pok-ta-ia, who were left xmcaved fog, the Buddha 
instructed that the minlmam age far novitiation should instead be inteipreted according to the 
physical development of the child, and he lowered this age limit to 'the age at which a child can 
fend oti a craw from his afans-bowl' (Pyin-nya-tha-xa' 1981:S9). ji 

lb understand how novitiation could evolve into sudi a grand ceremony we must 
understand its lole in the world of Buddliist laymen. First, this ceremony has ensured the 



Vi 

il. 



~ — ill. 

14 TradiitonaIlymMtyinena]M>haiitheir«anpicreecL (m 

15 See end-notes, ma. 

16 Wi'tlm'da(19S257-4«q>laiiiedtemtlieact^ltii«)aboattlwnovitfatfonix(^^ 
of A'Oa^fanWliuhhki'fivliowuanlainedlei^ i|' 
Nf^mr'l^liMM^InlliedqrYa-M-syo. This episode isalsoracwiiiledinMa-ha-si(I981tKl4).Nunerd]natioa 
ctxaniOirittbMniwpapdardiumgthetimeof KingMiaMoA*^ -I 
nevtr ^Ined widespread acceplaiice because of the lower public status the nun enjoys. , 'i* 

17 Aalhors seem to dlsiigree on the age limits: HlaPe {1934:44) claimedbetween5-19wilh under normal drcum- ; ! 
stance* li«tv/efn IS-If yt- ::!.!; t'ryhm (j?5?:15J ) -.id t.v.t. 'So far as Buddhist codes are concerned, this ,i 
event — which need not oc mjtked by any of the dab.nalt! aotial apparatus common to the Burmese scene — } j-' 
n\.iy take place at ar.y tinir lh<: in;i;vi;!urt is rapnble of understanding the rn:ir,.iJtic code of conduc!. He may | • 
therefore be pre-adoleik'ent orpasit-iSiWesfent without tvece>5ftnly affecting his cHgibilil}'', but noted thnt the 

preferred age in Kaungauk is between 13 and 15. *' ' 

BfOhrr. (19.S7;!9D also held that 'it is not only ideally but normally the cnse that the cl.ie,^l parlkipant in '.\ 

theshinL-yu :e:^~c.ny (very fretjuently the eldest brother of a family group) is in the deiired .iga range...' j i 
KN points out that the extreme y oulhfuinc* ni • novitiate is sometimes explained by the ill-health or old 

afi el tltB pumti cir giBtid-p«enli|, wiiUiraaka an ewly novitbHon ncc^ 
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ctmtinuatkm and pmervalion of die tto-Aa-na and Buddhist values. If po-ri'ysf-h*' the act of 
saiptnzal learning ensuxes tfie conUnnityand perpetuation of the tiu-tiuMia, ao does ofdination 
of hayt into the monastic iineage. Indeed, the saying goes 'one palmyra tree, one novitiate', 
which signifies 

tliat apoaan who plants a palmyra palnv has as mudi merit (on account of the use made of its 

fronds [i.e. making them into palm leaf manusrripts ujxtn which are inscribed the Buddhist 
scriptures and commcntahes]) as one who prepares a novice to enter the priesthood. (Jtidson 
1953:1064, note 98) 

Second, tfds ceremony oirdatna the boy into what was traditionally the major avaiue for 
education fpom the 12th centuiy right up to ttie end of the last oentuiji^ when Chiisdan 
missionaiy and British colonial secular schools became alternative avenues for education.. 

Eventually the same tenr. 'monastery' {b./aung'^) came to be extended to refer to tlie modem 
secular lay-school. Sangermano, an Italian n'.issionary priest of the Barnabile Society of Milan, 
who li%'ed in Rangoon and Ava from 1783 to 1 806, found monastic education to be the only form 
of education in the countr}', and referred to the monasteries as/the schools and indeed the only 
schools in the empire'.^' Although Christian missionary education had been established in 
Bimna before the 17th Century,^ it wasnot a significantforce until after the First Anglo-Buimeae 
Whrin the 19th centuiy.^ Kough caknlatiansoci the first census statistics available on monasteiy 
adioola suggests that when the British occupied Lower Burma in the 1870s there was one 
monastery to|ast over 700 of the population (kichisive of non-Buddhists), and that a little less 
than twopexoent of the populatioin was being educated in these monasteries (ecdudingmonks) 
at any one time. Witii oompeUtion from often better endowed secular schools where edtication 



IB Kyaung^', the current B urmese term for 'school', la also ti>e term for 'monasleij''; the secular school inhertlid 
thil narr.e wh en it took over the education from the monastery. The present term for ttnlVCIlIt]r> icI^to^MvIS 
derivc.-i from the wordXaxila, the name of a great centre of learning in northern India. 

19 Sangermano (1 8»IS5J, Kaung (1 963:1 8). 

ao 'Roman CathoUcpKitsli warfctd lateriiiitttnfly in Burma fraoi 1S4S onwards, subject to the vidasitudes of 
poUiyctfttwwinpoimHidtlttfhKtinlteBsltiAtetbilsoftlM 

tions with Burma. Theitastsubiluillal educational warkof Roman GklhoUeinlsilomrici was comnttneed in 

im, probably at SyrtaavUstartsdwith the provision of education forthedaccndanls of the bqrfngyb and 
kaiapyets (Portuguese, Euiaaians, Negroes and MaLibaries enst.ived and settled in various part of Upper 
Burma after the sack o/Syriam by Anaukpetlun in 1613) anrf spread to work among the indigenous peoples. 
After the First Bur — 2 Wa-, conditions for the develnpnieiil of educ.iticn by rr.isjiijii? v.vrf fivr jr able. The 
Roman Catholic .VlUti.ni -.(.iff from E.irop:' inc.-LMJcd from ar.c miisior.ary l:i lS2-i Ic IS ii-. ISfG. Ar.-.erican 
Baptist .Visiion workbegan in 1SI3 when Jiidson and hi.s w,if sfttled in R.ingaon. but schuoi work proper 
WiU not cstablLs.'ied until 1826 when Mrs. Juds in n;je.".ed i nchoc] In Amherat. Thb work tt'.ads progress 
am.img lhi-TaJ.TLni_3 and Hurn'.ese; later itspteii m i-e Karer.s .ind developed rnpidly.' [Burma 193i5'^2S-29). 
21 Between 1761-1824 there were sddom more than half a dozen Christian missionaries in both Upper and 

Lower Burma (Kaung 1963:48). Ttie education they gamWH until 1824, the time of tt\e first Anglo-Burmese 
War, limited to eonmted Chiisdara; of whom then wne mnarkably few aoMng the ethnic Burmese (Kaung 
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offeied file student better prospects in woUt, a saying evolved dining the colonial period* 
'Mon«rtic.t«denUaxebegg.r..Bngli.h.tudent.«ebest/« 

Neveittidis% over fiw many oentuxlcB In which Buddhism evolved prior to colonization, the 
monasteiy oameto rep a« e n t thebasdon of civdization and knowledge; and it is sometimes said 

that 'civilisation starts at the monaster/ (ma kaung''yin kyaung' go po' , literally 'if no good, send 

to the monasterj''^^). This is v/hy '.Vi'thu'da (1982:6) remarked about tiie novitiation, 

Eveiy BuddhJst houoehold takes the shia-byu' of their jewels of sons with great seriousness, to 
ligniiyBiinneie dvOlMtlonitftiiB higKest order. 

traditionally Ifaeze are at every monastery two dasses of pupils who wei« taught together. Rist 
theze is the monastic lay-pupil {kpon''gyi" hji7ung"thji"), who is educated at the monasteiyfiNiin • 
the age of seven or eight years old but does not live there or take the monastic code of condurt. 
Second, there is the novice (f.hin thu:-ma-nei, ko-yiv.) frequently the! lay pupil ordained into ;!<,e 
robes somewhat later on in life, who resides in the monastery, and must abide by the rules of 
the monastic cods of conduct (un'r.i"). 

The syllabus'' of this monastic education varied over time, and still varies between different 
monastic sects; it also depends on the preference of the individual abbots of the monastery. If 
the alphabet has not been inastered> then this has to be learnt first by means of spelling exetdses 
(/Antrim "jyi"). Then theie Is an emphasis on teaixii^ 

and genexal code of oonduct, Induding the Tea Buddha biith stoiies Zat (Ase zmmgdwe'f^ and 



22 Hpm''gyi" kyaung'tka' thu daung' \ :n-^::-kikiMi:tn^"iyji ' n-kaw.g" sa' (suggesfcil by KN), 

33 Tliia saying U snn^e'.imes used tn make fur. of pi.'i>ple pretrr.dljig to be devout and genero.-s j y c,-.- i ^ 

thingj turning bad. One monk ir.ceipieted this saying, rather unconventionally, as the general b.iU standards 

of offerings to monasteries: 'if (thefoGd) no good, Hndtt lo thtmOniStaiy'. 
2i Seeend-not»,'inainMtjc<yUabus'. 
29 Seanidwiteiu'ilKC. 
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the law"lca'ni-di'}^ Prayers {hpa-ya' skit hko') and spells (pa-ycik-gui") are also taught, as well as 
elementaiy arithmetic. The emphasis on developing literacy during the stay in the monastery 
mast have contributed to the exceptionaUy high literacy rate among Btmneae Buddhists.^^ 

Thiid, and this is peihapis its most popular function, the novitiation ceremony provides the 
opportunity for all tfioae involvedr— the novitiatie$, the apomon and the parfidpantfi— to earn 
fdlgioas'ineilf (fatVio)?* Sponaonhip of the novitiation is the rdiglous offering par excellence, 
and ttte tenn Ibr religloas offering^ a-htu, when t»ed without finther qaaUfkalkmr is assumed 
to refer to the sponaoring of a novitiation. The merit derived can be 'shared' with otheis. Also, 
when tfte aponsoiainneinber theshtn-tyu'at deaOw tttey will at least ameliorate their sufiierings 
In tfie loonds of idnrthf and possibty even not fall into the lower abodes at alL^ 

I^insl^ novitiatian is also widely considered as having the significance of initiation into 
manhood.^ 

So the novitiation ceremony-^tti its significanoe as a feim of lecndfnient to the monastic 
onier and its peipehiatlon, providing educationp providing merit and inldating into 
manhood — is inevitably a spedal event in the world of the Buddhist laity. Apart from becoming 
a monk oneself, no other act but the aponaorship of a novitiation allows a layman to daim to be 
an 'inheritor of ttieBuddMst religious realm' (<ito-tf«-iui'Tm(«0. Mauk-ga-li'pol(-ta'teik-tha, told 



26 j'amefl Guy tranalaledspmeof thtn^wepopjlarBurmrse ioti 'ibVrj.iii' inlo English (Idba^^ 

ncr & Co, ISSe. Buddha Sasana Council reprint (n.d.)). Gray (p vti) defined the Sanskiit-Pali word tuli as 
'equivalent to 'condua" in its abstract, and "guide' In its concrete signification'. Asapplii'd tu baokst'it is a 
general term (or a IreatUc which includes maxims, pithy sayings, and didacHc storieH, In tt^n ded as a guide to 
such matters of cwt^lhiy life as form the character of an in^vldual and influence hir-. in his r<:tatioiMtoMa 
feUoHMZien' (p vii). The hA/uSti 'is taught in almost every monastic icho«t in Bunna' (p x). 

27 SMnbtrg (1982) gave the literacy rates as 61 percentforwoinaiandepcte(ntafttltllMnlnButmaFM|)Cr.I 
Kupect it is probably higher than tlut amoitg the ethnic Bumunis. 

28 Seeend'Hotea^'fai'tto'. 

39 R^pobitadoutlhatthiawHitKtheineflfanontBiiniu^ 
gidyiSi('(a<4pB'i»Jiilli'Av'teMNl.ThUfl^ 

Mddent'wiiifih Ilia ton doetnetloiow •boul;biitbcciiiittlit eouid jce HwiiracMiiaa gf hti aon as a itoviee. 
tit^inMi ImagiiMHiHvtaiimriMess dies peaeslUfr and witfi wib^ 
30 Ttito view of theiwvUiatioaMBUiHiing entry into natdieod woiild appear lolwbgiin out by the many songs 
wiimnlBriadtation by girt-fiiandB of the initiate. The foUowiiiBiaaaenffergirb mitintibr thcirb«yfrieiid 
toleavetenovitlatlon, 

'In front of dus girl's haus« 

Thereareoneor two clumps of hsj-!h.ilipu flowers 

The parrots are swarming a:aund ther>'>. 

OK my precious parrots, ple.w spiirc them, 

They are intended to adorn his ears, 

When my beloved leaves novlcehood' (Htin Aung 1962:117)l 
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Asoka that his gifts made him onty a 'master of diaii^ (d^t-m'sftpt) as yek, and that it requited 
the ordinatian ai his aoni to allow him to become ui 'iiiheiitor of the Buddhist religious lealm' 
(see Chapter 2). Sometimes couples without children may 'borrow' a novitiate in older to obtain 
this meifit, or aometimea boys may be initiated more than once to allow adults the chance to 
become a sponsot At least one foreign sdiolar claimed to have observed a token ordination at 
the time of ttie naming ceremonj^ held a few mmths after birth of a boj^ who was wrapped in 
a piece of an old monastic lobe.^^ 

A fecial vocabulary is associated with ordination into ttie monastic order: The novitiate is a 
'lord-to-be' (shin-laung"), who is to be 'exalted' {chi " hmyauk tht)^ into novicehood, or who is lo 
'ciobs over from the society of the world/pcnple to the society of the Buddhist religious realm'. 
He is to become a 'Holy Son of the Buddha' {hva-i/a" tka''i!iiu>), ivhoftf t.isk it is to uphold and 
perpetuate the Buddha's teachings by becoming a n"vembcr of the monastic order and he has 
entered the royal lineage of the Sakyan dynasty. This allows the sponsors of the novitiation 
ceremony (andof the ordination of monies) the titles of 'xoyalMother' {me-dm) and'royalFather' 
(kfaHffe 'daw) and the right to use golden umbrellas at their fonaal. 

Duratlonof residence in ttie monastery as anovice was traditionally ideally at least three rainy 
seasons: one far ttie mottiei^ one for the faUhe^ and one fiair tiie novitiate himsdt^ after which 
the monastic order may be lef^ ibr secular employment, thou^ some may stay on to fdUow a 



31 This 'token ordinatf on' k ref erred to by both Brohm (1 957:207; 1972:3«) and Spire (1970:236). Brolim attended 
such ceremony hinuelf in Upper Bursr.a, and found that this practice was denied by Rangoon govemmenf of- 
fleial5> and so he concluiietl tn i; il rr.ujt be an Upper Burmnn practice. I have not encouiitei 2d th;> prsctice- 
KN held that what h« bt-cn intt- rprotL-d .15 a 'token ordLnation' is probably merely a way ot protecting from 
danger through uw r.( n-.or\k''.< jobc, 

32 Judson (1953:292) referred to chi ' iHtny in ' or chi ' hmyauk thi. 

To promote, exalt, Iha' go m\fal-ziL-i hiii-ya' tha-thi-M-daui thwin" tka' ikui thmin' chi' nnv/in' lei}; th, he ex- 
alted his son by initiating him inlo Q\i religion of the most excellent Buddha. This is a farm of expression 
which constantly occurs in petitions requesting permission to hold as/iin-iyii'tniie".' 

33 Kei-la-tba (1976;Nln') ta weli m Nuh (196&124) note a variant: one rainy aeaKiR (ot Buddha, one for tiie 
father end the mother, and one fat the >wdw. 

34 When novitiatea leave the order they are sUNUnfcymffti, and thereby become i»-yfrtJ«fc(iiKt. 
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numasdc career. The intioducHon of secular education in the course of this centtoy seriously 
alfected thekngtii of time spent in the monastery; few novices remain in the monastery for three 
whole yeare, and moat stay much les^somietimes even as UtHe as 24 hoazs.^PBrenta] permission 
is oonsideied essential before a boy can be ordained.^ 

The following account refers to novitiation resulting in ordination into a conventional 
monastery. 

The oonvenfloiul momastie novWatlan ceremony 

ffig^ndef a observations of the conventlanal novitiation ceremony as held during the 18th 

oeniory captures wdl the mood and significance of the event at the timci, thou^ it is rather 

kdkingindetaU, _ 

'It is an almost universal custom among the Unnnese and Siamese to cause boys who have 
attained the age of puberty, or even before ihjA linv. ic. ^n!?- for ?. yenr or two ane cf the mary 
Talapohuc houses, to put on the yellow dxn^^a, for the double purpose of learning to rsad and 
write, an J of acquiring merits for future existences. Or. the occasion of the death of certain 
penotu^ it happens sometimes that a member of the family will enter the community for six 
monttis or a year. When a young lad Is to make his Acst entrance Into a house of the order, 
led thereto^ riding on a ricldy caparisoned pony, or sitting in a fine palanquin carried on tlie 
shoulders of four or more men. He is allowed to use one or several gold umbrellas, which are held 
oper.ed over his head. During the triumphal march he is preceded by a long line ci mtni anc 
women, attired in their richest dresses, canyingalatge quand^ of presents destined for the use 
of inmates of dM naong (audi is the general naine |jwen to all the houses of the brother^ 
inBtmnalO wiiich tl«e young postulant is to reside in. hi this stately order the proeessioiv 
attended with a band playing on various musical instruments, moves on slowly and drcultoualy 
through the prir.dpul streets of 'he towr. toward the monastery that l .j.^ been fixed upon. This 
display of an ostentatious pomp is, on the part of the parents and relatives, an honour paid to the 
postulant who genennuly conseorates himself to so exalted acallin^andonthe part <k the jrou th 
•last teewaDto woridly vaniiies. He has no sooner descended from his splendid oonveyance and 
crossed the threshold of the Idaong than he is delivered by his p arents Into the hands of die 
superior, and placed into his care. His head is instantly shaved; he is stripped of his fine secular 
dtessv and habited in the plain and humble yellow garb; he must lay aside eveiy sort of ornament/ 



39 HIa Pe was a novice only for 8 days. Nash (1965:124) noted that 'In Nondwin this idea was recently opera- 
tive, for more than 85 peicent of ttie men in the vfllage above 23 years of age had in fact sp«nt three Wa scis- 
•ons in tlte kyaung'. A survey held hy Spiro (1970:246-7) showed a rather lower percentage of novices 
spending thrse lainy seasons In the monastery/ somewhere between 10 and 30 percent. He noted that of 52 
Yeigyt adults (out of Yeigyi's 119 households): 8 spentbctween one day to two wedis, 9 between M week^ 4 
betwmMmimtli\ II between ti-]2nMnehar 10 betwemMyeaOy II between 34 yeai^MidS mote thanS 
yean In iMwtadwod He fnrthiimandiiUivnltlwd between tnoie staying long 
bHeAy in the menasleiy aceordtng tottmBg/tti hiltiat ton and degree of poveity< wheie: cxtnmciy young 
sons of poor teidliei remained in monaeleijet for longe r periods lieeausc It lelieved the strain on family in- 
eome; eld sansofpoerfamflieawcn! taken out cady because their labour was required; very young boys 
who were still In need of their parents were leftfornomore than a night only. He furthermore noted that the 
contemporary ■i.''ii.i:;.ir, of the novitiation presents a different picture, v.lnri* ]'-'ni.d'. of novicflKiou lu>.ve 
come to be draitkally cut due to th* demands from .school, and, out of a s.i!iipl(; of 2i hoys attending govcrr\- 
ment schools, r.^gcd only from two to fLf:erii J.iyi, 

36 The stop,- gM5 that one day theBuddha resided in K.ipihiwut, and he ordered his disciple Tha-ri'pok-ta-ra to 
ordiiin Ills j.c;\ Y.i-hii'la, v,-.io was only heir to the thror.e. The father d the L' jddha cb;f cti.d :a this, ai he was 
about to lose hi* only heir. Tiie Buddtia tlun made it a rule ttiat permission »hould b« oi?tained from those 
left behind. TMb aboeonnii far wives of monks Isbc 
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and remain contented with the unassuming simplicity becoming his new position. The kiaong is 
to become his botae, and its inmates are substituted ifi the room of his father and mother, brothers 
and sisters' (Blgandet 1880, Vol Ii:263r 

Preparations for the noviKation ceremony start months ahead. It has to be negotiated which boys 
and girls are to be included, and on which scale it is to be held. ' Money must be saved, an 
auspicious day chosen; and the feasting tent (;7!an'Vi;f)'"^ the eating tents, the master of the 
beik-theik (beik-theik hsa-ya), the orchestra and the singers must be engaged. Labour is freely 
contributed by relatives, ndghbouis and Mends, who help cook and xoU cheroots. Work 
continues throughout the penultimate night. 

Early in the moming of the fiist day a groop go lound the houses to announce the novltiat^ 
and toinvlte villageis to attend.^ At aboutmidday crowds begin tofill thefeasting tentfStvelUng 
to a peak at about three In the afternoon. They take turns to eat in batdieq, while the zest of the 
crowd a» being entertained by the orchestra. Meanwhile, the novitiatei aieaittingon a slightly 
raised platform in the feasting tent, beautifully made up and dressed in royal dress. Their 
appearance is that of 'princes' (min"t}ui"), weari:ig a 'crown' {ma'^'aik'j, Brahm.anical cords 
(sa-liiv), a twenty cubit long waistcloth {a-taim^ hrtit-hse ba-hso"), and a boautiftiUy decorated 
shirt (ga-daungin "gyi). The feasting hall isbuilt in the shape and with the adornments of a palace. 
The walls are decorated with paintings or pictures of scenes such as the Buddha going out into 
the forest, short Buddha birth-stories (zsf), or royal histories. 

In the late aftemoon the procession around the village (skin laung" hW jnue') begins. The 
procession follows an 'auspidoos' (mm^aJa) dodcwise diroction (with the right hand in the 
inalde of the dide). The novitiates are canied by vaxious means of transport, nngihg from 
honesi, cam, dq^hants or boats, to the shoulden of lelatives.^ Vexsn, sometimes spedaOy 

37 For example, Hta Pe (1984:46) found that In Moulmein 'no shinhyu «houl<i b« held with an even number of 
GHuitdates'. At Us own then were four— tiimselb Mi two brotlieny and lii* oooiiiv— and *o his aunts wtio 

38 HlaPlc09eQtnnibled>m'«iifM'nyuquae^Biolm(199Kl«)at'pH^ 

39 hlSaFii'seaaeinyilalHmavdswcRaantoiittolnvllsnitollman^ 
wUiin the vUlage Invitations Woe midebrwvidof nwolk 

40 HlBPe(I984:47)poiittadoatsomeordMvaitetleilnlHMpo(ttiied:'Manyother(om»of 

been wed: motor ttOt eleptiantt, andevenaman canrying the candidate on Ms nedt In some cases the candl' 
date* have no other fomu of transport except shanl^s pony, their own legs.' Since the hone Chantaka is an 
Intrinsic part uf !h<.- Pnace's renunciation to the forest, perhaps the novitiation is not Rally wlwt Some ob- 
Mrveis have suggested, namely in emulation of ttie Buddha leaving the city? 
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composed ibr the occasioci, aieiedted on the way. Age-nuttea of the novitiates shout these verses 
oTit teasin^y at the novittatea^ and the novitiates tfaDOW coins at the teasers, causing a scramble. 
The pnceadon halts at the village spirit shrine, where the novitiates propitiate the spirit with 
an offitring tray (nat-zin jn/a' tht).*^ About halfway around the village, attempts are nude by the 
age-mates to 'kidnap' the novitiates, after which they are released upon a payment from the 
sponsors. The procession continues towards ths monastery, which it encircles twice in a sunwise 
(that is, 'clockwise') direction. The members of the procession entrr, offer various trtiys of 
offerings to the monks, who in return give them the precepts and recite spells {]X-];eik). On return 
to the feasting hall, novitiates are prevented from going in by some of their age-mates (shim kyo " 
to" who let the novitiates through only after leceiving payment (Pyin-nya-tha-ra' 
198138-a9).*' 

Thioughout ttie first day a number of sapematnral agendes are propitiated. Others may be 
Indudedr bat the following are standard: the monk saint Shin U'pa-gok*^ for control over the j 
weather and fide; the mother^father's aide spirit (mxTooni^ bafhaaing mi); in the Lower Burma 
Delta only, U* 9i]n Gyl", a spirit witfi contrcd over ttie weathei; and the local witch (yim-tftic, 
san'ma'). Apart from die fear that weather conditions may interfere with the ceremon}^ they are | 
propitiated because spirits are thought to be apt to attempting to harm the novitiates or their 
families prior to ordirudion. 

The second day \ I 

Throughout the night into the early morning of the second day the orchestra entertains, while \ 
piinwrationsaremadeforthefeedingoftheguests,andofthemonks.Inthemomingthemonks [ L 

aie sent food ofieiings. New guests will arrive who have their brealcfast in ttims and are \ 
entertained by the orchestra. Neariy all guests will bring a contribution, considered highly : \ 

meiitorioasy towards ttie expenses of the novitiation (ibi pan' iAi)f for which they receive some 
retunifiooitiKespoiusorssachasadgarorapadaetaf ]Hckledtea. \ 



41 KN found tliis showing of the novWates lo the vi^I.^ge •spirit for protection from cvJ to be ,ig.ii.".5t B',:ddhivin. 

42 The novifiation «nj:rior.y hns certain ti".ir.gs in comm.nn with i" theiTituils. v.k':: -is ir.arringe. Thi" criin iiMtter- 
Ing occurs at ni?-rr;.'.gt-, and so d.x':- the sh-dx: h/o" ta' thi, as descried by HIa Pe (19S'l:9!j), whe:\ the bride- 
groom hii ]\:s way barrrti the way to the bridegroom in the bedroom, 

'That t:\'cmng about IC C dock the bridegroom made for the bedrootn, which was or. the first flocr. He found 
his way barred from the foot of the staircas« to the top of it by a leries of strirvgs. 'Bach end of lh«M WM fating 
held by a person. This practice is known in Biumese as kyo ta 'atiing-lMning* . He was totd that they wm 
'gold and silver strings', and thai if 1m wanted lo paaa liMm he mutt paytiwtotLHeliadloaahiMt aome 
inainBy snxn ntt pocKBtM* 

43 Sec end-notes, ^Mn) ITpa-gok. 
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Around midday, the'Mastcr of the Beik-theU^ (bct/c-theilk/iifl-yfl) performs a number of standard 
rituaJfli, alternated with intedudes txaa the oidiestnu singera and downs. He must make the 
occaaian an auapidous one> and the ritual unaiOy indndes: the paying respects to the Five 
Artuaif^a, namdy the Buddha^ the da-am', Hie monastic ordei^ the parents and the teachets; 
inviting (jdn' ttQ the Buddha; inviting various categories of spirits, the higher as well as the 
Iowa; patting ttie diann tiuead over the head amimd the nedc of the novitiates for protection 
(cU-m«t "gwitt'' sut ihi^ and the ritual feeding of the novitiates (Wi'thu'da 1982:U9-48, 198-206, 
270-78; Pyin-nya-tha-ia' 1981:4% Aung Chein 1978).^ 

The novitiates are taken to the monastery in ttie eariy aftemoon* where their heads are 
shaved.*^ Turmeric is rubbed on their heads so as to 'be freed from the smells of sheep, goats, 
deers and humans' (Wi'thu'da 1982:108). They arc then ordained by the monks. ^ It takes aboyt 
half an hour, consisting of five parts, nanieiy: handing over the monastic robe by the novitiates 
to the monk {titin-gan" at thi), requesting the robes {thin-gan" tatmg" tki), rec[uesting to become 
novices {shin tfm-ma-nei hpyit bo' taung" ban thi), requesting the Three Jewels (the Bok-da', the 
2V-fftt', and the Than-ffl) and the Ten Fiecepts [tito-nifm'gon ne' OtL-k'hse te' taung'' titi), and 
flnaUy requesting an instructor {u'pi^-ze h^ya taung* ihi). The novitiate must be aUe to 
pfononnoe Pdi woida piopedy, and know the proper ways to address monks. He offidally 
becomes a novice apoa. taking ttie precepts. Later on in the afternoon die members of the 
mcnnsteiy, indudtng the novices in their new robes, are invited to the feasting hall where ttie 
monks are given ofierings and worsfai^yped. The monks preach, recite verses and then close with 
the water libafkm ceremony and the distribution of merit to all creatures in the 31 planes of 
existence. It is strikinghow few p t op ] e this ordination part of the ceremonial dram; quite unlike 
the crowds turning up for the village procession and the beik-theik ceremonial. 

In the momingof ttie ttifad day, the monks, includhig the newly ordained novicesi, go to the home 
ol the q)onaore where thqracepaidreqtectB toby Ihelaity and receive offeiingB. The monks ^ 
the novices a BaU'tifk!' (toe') to replace their Burmese 'human name' (btno-mt). The laity take 
the preoqH^ one of tiw nuxiks will pieadi a sennon, and the water libation ceremony is 
performed once again. 

44 Wl'thu'da (1982:120) gives a clear 14 step sequence according to which the beifc-tteifc ceremony ii meant to 
proceed, yet frr m A u r- g Chein (! 97.S: I02.14Q, whol* mtanl tobc Minittiorily oit lMi» tilit cequtnoe b not m 
dear. See end-notes, beii-theii hss-ya'. 

45 The episode (rf head tonsure has li:tle fotir..![ ril i,-.! fl.ivour. This was obs^rvec it.ic: by brohm (1 957:205). The 
tuir of the boy is sometimes coUectsd and kept, but often disposed of without much regard. In fact, t\M 
whole of the ordination ritual is not attended by the crov.'ds that attended ttaaamUMmcnttarlkr on. 

46 HlaFe donned while robes prior to denning the yellow rabe»(I984:4S)i. 
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A note €ti vailalioM 

The description of the monastic novitiatian given so for refeia to a complete ceveaiony which is 
aspiied to by many Buzmes^ partkulady in Ihe ruzai areas; yet we find in practice that the 
novitiations actually held may difilet consideisbly bom the description given above for two 
importaitfnasons. 

Rzst theie are many differences in the order of celebratioa and additions and attenuations 
of the ceremonjs whidi maiy be due to xegioinal variations.^ Brohm (1957:192) drew attention to 
this when he nemadced that 'there is oonsideiable variety to be found in the nuances of zitual 
behavior &om one cere mo ny to another', wtiile "in broad outlines they are of couiae quite 

similar'. Particularly the village processions tend to be subject to gn^at variation; Nash (1965:128) 
described a novitiation in Noadwin and nearby Ondaw village. Upper Burma, which excluded 
a visit to the local monaster^' during the procession on the first day, but describes a second 
sirailer procession on the second day during wliich the monastery is visited. Similariy, the 
ordination of Prof. Hla Pe (1984:47) in his youth seems to have included no less than three 
processions^ one for each of the three days; tlie third day was by boats to two neighbouring 
village The hiding of itue novitiates took place during this tfiird dajs at tiie end of which 
entertainment was provided. Similarlj; Spiio (197th240) also remarked on a village procession 
in Yeigyi, l^iper Buima, during wfaidi not one but three monasteries were visited; yet he doe^ 
not refer to any visit to the idllage spirit shrine during the piocesrion. Htin Aung (1962:117) 
refenad to the attempts Iddnapping the novitiate as taldng place not during but after the 
village prxesslon. KN held that the naming ceremony often follows the ordination ceremony 
immediatdy on tliesameday.Theie also appears tobeadiffierenoe in the attitude to the earbortng 
ceremony by villi^n in Vcig^i, where it is said that 'without an eaiboring ceremony, there can 
benosft&l-&yu",and the girib are included as 'princesses' among the 'princes' (novitiates) during 
the village procession on the first day (Spiro 1970:239-40); t.-.is suggests an emphasis on the 
earpiercirig ceremony not confirmed by my own experience of the novitiaiion ceremonies I 
witnessed.''^ VM'thu'da (1982:119) noted that in some regions the beik-lheik ceremonial is held in 
the mozning rather than the afternoon. linguistically also there appear to be regional variations. 



47 Hla Pe (1984:42) lnierpreledtt\eproceMlwiM, j 
The reenartment of the future Buddha'* renunciation of the world; Prince SIddhattha forsaking his luxuritxa 
life o( a princi to bn»m<a«edua«; Mskaving on hU hPise 
InlMvtnlioaorMm; mdliif stbdiitogBt^titn^^ 
I eumot Kcril eneouBttilngllMse explaruitioasMnfln^ 

4B Spln(197(k235)daiiiudthtf abo/aearly initiBlkmisdetCTiiitnedbythem 

mdicd the appiopiiate age for the e«r-boring ceremony; and since the two are alwayi twld oonfoinlly, the 

brother may have an early initiation so that his sister's ceiemony— without whkh ahc cannot be maided— ts 

ro: in iiaydelayed\MyexptitenciiaRBiiggi»tothelinaaywotnaahav«iii]tiiii^^ j 

mony at all. 
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Photo Z. Entertainmem of a convaUiorud nonSkttm e wwiiwiy cUradf large manbers of visitors. An orchestra tl 

the back is commanded by the master of ceretnemf (bdk-tfieik hsa-ya) on the left (dressed in white) who is, 

though a Burmese Eu^ldh.ist ir. rciUiy, at l&iii s-^-niixiiic.-LUy a Bralmiin. In ch:Tgc of the various stages cf the 
ceremony, he has invoked the 'medium' on the right (standing up) who is i^ut to demand money from the father 




Photo 3. A procession in the conventional novilialion ceremony. In front: the smallest bm/tobe ordained is not 
eidtr than three years, he it indudii in one a tnmomf wfl fc Mr higger brothers to saoe on tite txpense of having 
another eeremony. Behind him foUowi hia poorer little cousin of about the same age, who had to do wftb a Ixofde 
because his parents could not afford the pony, hul who did heniefii from the processions, orchestra 0ut the 
Brahmif.ic rituisl paidftyr by his ivcalihicr relstities. Note the royal regalia, including the golden umhrtBasand 
the crowns. The novitiates are preceded by their rider brothers, and followed Inf the procession of musicAau, 
utanmied^iis, and ether ^eelalort. ' 
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Wi'thu'da (1962.72-103), for example^ discussed leghntal variation in the names ol tlie veises 

oonqpoaed for the ^Un-bifu' for reciting and shouting'oat during the village pioceasion, which 

are variously called Asipb", akwe", ta aba* ya-du'. The in^^tion to the village ptocesdon was 

refensd to by Fyin-nya-tha-ra' as 'calling the single girls', which is apparently conunon in 

Mbm-ywa, but in Fa-hkok-ku itdi is refiened to as 'shouting out loudly^ hqr youl' (&yo* hU thii, 

and in NyaungU" it isrefozed to as 'tfaxusUngout hey youl' Qii/o' hio' lAi) (VVi'thu'da 1982:40). 

Second, often ah(»t-cuts aie nnade in the foil oeremony to save on the expense: Brohm 

(1957:194) suggested that the village procession is often left out 'for leasons of expense'. The 

ceremony described by Brohm was an extremely elaborate one which cost a great deal of money 

and he described it because it was the most elaborate one. The other ceren-.onics he attended . 

wouk: appear to ha%'e been cut because of the inability to meet their expense, "'he cHpital outlay 

required for the ceremony is in excess of ten to twenty times the monthly average wage. In some 

poor neighbourhoods special funds are set apart communally for the novitiation of sons as a kind j 

of insurance poli^. Poverty combined with a lack of eoononiically viable relatives leads in many .- 

cases to fiie ceremony beingforegonealtogettterratiier than held in a moresimple ferm.^There ! 

are twoin^ices formeasuringpoverty: ttienumberofnovitiatesandghb included as candidates ' 

at the ceremon)^ and the age difCersnoe between its participants. Bo&i of these maximise the 

overheads per candidate. Brohm (1957^91) held tha^ 

Itls qi^te usual chat younger brothers, or cousins. Or even undated friends, may join in the 
eereinony in order to svoid tlie additional expense of hairing aepante shinbyu stages for their 
benefit Similarly, the girls who undergo tlie na-dwin tnt'fAo'm/R'-ja-bt] in a comUned ceremony 
mi^also be younger sister.";, cousins, or close friends whose families wish to share eiqienses 
without having to wait 'too long" tor the young lady to enjoy her first mingala. I 

I 

Further short'Cuts are frequently necesaazy. Brohm (1957:194) suggested that the village v 

? 

procession— wi&thehiredco6tume!,mn^o&ringsandtransport-HSOftenleftottt'fcHrrea5ons * 

• !r. 

of emenee'; he described the most 'complete' novitiation (which cost a great deal) but also (i 

» I 

attended other ceremonies most di which had been cut in sfflne way because of the inability to 
meet its expense. 

n 

The meditation centre novitiation 'j 

The novitiations I attended at the meditation centres were remarkably small in scale, and lacked ] 

the spkndour of the monastic novitiation {ust described. Lasting one morning at most these 

have most of the ritual and ceremony ondtted, audi as the procession around the > 

neighbouihoodf propitiakon of supernatural agencies and the betk-lheSc ceremony Tlioug^ the 

novice is named with a Pali tiQ^ Oie namhig ceremony is not an occa^on for an ofiCeiing on a 



49 This WM suggested in Nasti (]%3:I25) andSpiio (1970:23ai235). 
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separate day. It Involves a leducHcKi in 'pomp' because embelliahments, such as music royal 
dressr veises, and royal umbiellas aie absent. The iSiake of wifaneaaes is limited to leladves 
friends and dose acquaintances. No festival hall, ozchestra, or master of the be3c4hak have to be 
engaged^ no hones, costumes or royal unibrellas have lo be Mxed; fewer guests are fed; and the 
meala provided are reduced hom three or four to only one. It is a rather dry and sober alfaic 
inkeeping with the serious purpose for which the meditation centre was built. Novitiation is 
reduced to a skeleton of only three components: there is the ordination, the preaching of the 
monks, and the feeding of all monks and yaw "gi in the centre. 

The two novitiations compared 

Compaied with the mcKiasticnovitiaticn, the meditation centre novitiation is atteniuted because 
it reduces Uie 'pomp and ritual' of &e conventional monastic novitiation. The novitiation is 
spatially reorientmt bacaaie^ bom a feastinghall and monastery as tfie focal points, it takes ^aoe 
predominantly at fiie meditation centre. It has also lost a dynamic quality because, unlilce the 
processions of the monastic novitiation, there is not normally movement from place to place as 
part of the ceremony. 

The meditation centre no\nliation also involves an extension of the criteria for these eligible 

to receive offerings compared vvith the conventional monastic form. The ir.editator is a new 

categoiy of person who — ^like the monk — ^is worthy of offerings. Though not necessarily invited 

by the sponsors, the meditaitor is nevertheless included at the offering for breakfast or lunch \ 

I 

during tlie day of the novitiatitKi. This is not beeauae Ae sponsor feels obliged to feed the I . 

meditatoi; but because feeding meditaloia, like feeding monks, is viewed as an extremely i 
meritorious act. ( • 

i I 

There axe of course practical reascna why holding a novitiation should be preferred at a j 

conventianal monastic novitiation ooats not less than 8-9,000 kyata (over 600 pounds), but a 
re s pectable meditation centre novitiation can be performed at less than a third of tiiia. Second, 
it is convenient to hdd a novitiation at a meditation centre; there are mora facilities than the 
monastery can provide, such as cooking utilities, dining halls, cheap labourinput from people 
associated with the centre^ and so forth, for which there is no diarge. 

However, while considerations of expense and convenience no doubt play their part, these 
are not drawn upon as justifications for holding a novitiation at a meditation centre by its 
sjxjnsors. All meditation centre novitiation sponsors I met were relatively wealthy and could 
easily have afforded a full-scale novitiation as described above. Their opting for the more simple 
ceremony ia moi« a reflection of their overall orientatioa towards meditation as the path of 
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Buddhist action, and the opinion that many aspects of the monastic novitiation are not 

mexitorioiis. 

The debaic about tiie acceptability of a novitiation is cast, not in terms of expense or utilitarian 

ideas, but in terms of its 'othervvorldliness' and the 'merit' it is likely to yield. Such an ideal was 

expressed to nn^ by a teaching monk at a Ma-ha-si meditation centre, who said about the 

meditation centre novitiation. 

It is essential to distinguish between 'worldly ritiial' (WW min-^a-la) and 'otherworldly ritual* 
(ku) "kot-ta-ra min-ga-la), which an bothlnvidvad in thcnovjUaHon. We do not allow much of thU 
'waildlyiituarinourmeditaHancenbK.TocnriHiiullheeiMntial thing is the actual oidinaHon 
into aovkehood, and you will find very law dabonlelBifivali held by parents of boys initiated 
heMi, even in tiwii homes. 

Let us look doMT at some of the salient di f Bere n ce a between the two — at the elements q^, 
entertalmnent and music, the stqpematuia], loyal 83nnbo]isnw and Hindu symbolism. 

Rxst, we havs noted how entertainment Is conspicuously absent in the meditation centte 
novitiatiQin. Considei; for examplei^ the attitude of a man, a regular meditator who had 
^onsosed the novitiation of a number of his granddiUdrcn at a meditation centre. 

An aidiestn is onethin^ and BnddhJam la anoti^er. The ordMStn fs the equivalent of 'suffering* 

[dok-hka'}. If one offers little to laymen, and much to monks, one increases one's sh.-.re of 'merit". 
A traditional novitiation is half pleasure and half 'merit", while the one that I air, holding is ten 
percent pleasure and ninety percent 'merit'. So cutting out llie orchestra, does not mean losing 
out, and this is a suitable leind of initiation for the 'saintly people* (ihu-daw'^uns: a term often 
used for peei^e who lake Buddhism seriously; in this eontot 'a pnictltioner of aiedltatton'). 

Music and entertainment are not only absent, but are officially proliibited; e.g. in the published 

regulations of the meditation centres (Tha-tha-na-yel" U"si" Hta-na' 1962:34, reg 195) and in the 

much earlier regulations of the M.i-ha B,iw";ii' meditation centre."'^ It is forbidden because it is 

'pleasure' and bccau.se it interi'eros -.vith meditation- Vt-t Wi'thu'da (1582:69-70), as spokesman 

for the conventional monastic novitiation, defended the conventional monastic perspective 

when he wrote that music is not traditionally incompatible with religious offerings. " 

Our ancestors in the Fa^n Period (849-1287) not only entertained at monasteries and pagodas 
wIOi sofigs «nd musi^ but they could even ofiter the tvdtteiingaad buzzing of festivals and 
inatrument5...in modem limes where it is not possible todo this lilceourFagan ancestors, thdr 
offepxing can only entertain the public with music and songs. 



90 Music is induded among 'the Ave dtultics which should not be given' (A w>ba4h« 1975903), nameljR oficr- 
Ingiofiw t mB aHn gsijist Mi o w sMdiai spiiitiirSleoliol and ophim,otferiiigof son^ oiustcand dutei sudiss 
pfagii^pi^pelsaMent(rtsimneiri;oifliningofawamanforp^ 

bestowlngafcailtnthe m!dstof«oM;andalMngofwoadaAiltyaMdsilnsaitsandpaiittlngslaoidc^ 
naica sensual dniieappearupon lis coMemplaliea. KN held dait nnutc should not be an int^pal (intuit of 
aH{yiwvilialton,whilittriaiMdllatiane«tRarna<;a>ttdcslia]Fai^^ 
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It ia characteristic of the monastic novitiation that its elements aze not generally explained with 
xefevence to the 2K'pt'te4»/ or even its commentarieSir but to inherited custom. VA'thu'da 
ptooeeded to argue that entertainment of the lai^ and music are not 'like mice droppings in the 
food of ofiering^.^ la the fiful analysiB!, he argued, merit is derived from the state erf mind of Uie 
peraon who ofieis^ and is not as aftics alleged, dependfent on ttie nature of the offiering itself. 
In the rnonasticnovitiatiaivineiit is hdd to be derived from the degree of &e'otheriva!rld]y' state 
of mind of the sponsor and its ritual context not whether ttie offering itsdf is intrinsicalfy 
'otherworldly' in nature. Henoei, in the monastic novitiation cerenuniQr music partakes of tioe 
'otherworldly' nature of ttie occasion, which is not the case in the meditation centre novitiation. 

Second, there is a difference in attitude to the supema tural. We have noted two ways in which 
the supernatural is involved in the conventional monastic novitiatiur,: there is the pacification _ 
of evil spirits,^'' and there is the j>rr!pitif)tion of saintly and powerful gods for protsction.^* 
Indeed, not only does the conventional monastic novitiation incorporate such interaction with 
the supernatural, but the ordination itself is actually conceived of as a battle with the 
supernatural, foi; 'When humans become monks, they are engaged in a battle with Ma Nat, and 
they have dominion over the battle fieU' (Wthu'da 1982:110-118). 

H in tfie conventional mocwstic ceremor^ there Is great emphasis on the stmg^ between 
Good andBvilinaperscnified sense, in the meditationoentreallsuch references are suppressed. 
Hee^ 'eviT and 'good' are hardly r e feir e d to as embodied entities at aU; only one's good actions 
will save on^ and no propitiation to siqMniatuzalentitles wiH do diis. This ambiguity over good 
and wSl Is also evident in the term for Ma Nat which could either be taken to mean the Eva One, 
as ^ ruler of the hi^iest of ^ 8b( Kamadevalokas, who possesses great power due to his past 



52 Set also' end -notes, pa-ra-imt-hia 'Ipa-Ta-mal, 

53 During the beik-theik ceremony there are the denuftds for payment by a penon, usually a member of the or* 
chestni, who acts m if posst'Mcd, demanding atoneyfnim the sponMn. During the beik-theik ceremony the 
Jaya Mingah Gatha ia also Mated, in which la lecnunted the eight frnaoucfioi^ Buddha ov«r Ma 
htatatpttMdlfMlnAkvilttfrdilldHlewuringdemanihhlBg^ 

guBinUa (a robber), Chincha (who dauned He had seduced her), Siidctw (Aa blie tnAm), two dtmoos Qn 
the guiie of serpents) and Bako (a Brahmin) (Spiio 197th242). Hm vldlngamKind the monasleiy twice during 
the village prooesiion, 'is to keep away evil nats, who nught be envious' (Nash 1965: 129). 

We find disruptive elements are being paid off tn the ceremony. During the procession we find: the throw. 

Ir.g of coins by the noviriatcs at their age-n-.ates who are shouting verses, the paying off of the l liinnppers of 
the tKj vitiates, and ttw payintr off of thrae who prevent the novitiates from entering the feasting hall on re- 

t'j ni . 

54 Hk Fe (19^:46) put the placating of supernatural agetxdes before the shin-iyu'as follows, 

'we, the candidates, werelniat allowed to do anytlUng that might damage our limbs or jeopardize our lives, 
MidiM dimbing trees and stvimming in the river. The eiders explained vaguely that evil spiiita might try to 
pal US out of action to spoil the ceremony. They wei^ lbelleve> ■ubcDiNdotiifytliuikingof the Incident be- 
tween Mara and the future Buddha.' 

TMifacB B ll n nedfae Upper Biinwi, where, Bwihm (1957:195) claimed. 
Throughout the oanmngri is considered taboo forthe young partiripants to touch thetrfcet upon the 
ground, and they are canM everywhere they go. SUnllaiiy, although no food is proscribed fbr boys and girls 
in the pre-initlatory period, there Is a taboo against climbing frees or taking baths near pools or wells. This is 

a preoaulion which is taken, it is aid, to avoid being pushed by Man Nat...elther to death or serious Injury.' 

. 
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Photo 4. The Ma-ha-^iHsa-ya-danpe^dueoeramierlBiaibuee uimm jfttOieT 
donors compUled Iheir offamg. 




Pkoto 5. In popular Buddhism Man's Ihreat to the Buddha was unsuccessful because the Earth Goddess 
CWa-ihott-da-yei) interceded, who still had in her heir aU tht waier from the tnantf iSiaiion emnionies kdd by Oie 
BiubBut fl/)er the genama offerings in his praioua Uoa. 



Tn^HoHst^Buddhist practice in Burma 




Wtoto S. In the medMkm centre expfmuHanof the water Itbatkm ceranom^ Mont adhb any flei beente the 
earth nurriy sheot time was no intemieion bjf a supernatural dahf on 9a Buddhti bdmf. 



Photo 7. Prince W'ei-thm-da-ra u«s the BuJak,^ in his an^ lif'ijrc u'unr;,-' tL>h:di he Vi-rficted the tjuality c/c.'wn/y, 
inducting the gift of his country's precious ziAite etephunt, his wife, and his cliildrcn. In the rrudilation centre the analog is 
dhnvn between the free fcormg ef wcttr md the free offering of eherily luilh en unclouded mind, the tuny Wei-lhtn-da-m 
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acta of 'charily'/ or tt could refer to 'evfl', the general principle of attachment and clinging to life, 
the realm of ain, kanna> death and xdrirth (Qiilden 1909). 

Nowhere is this contrast in attitude towards the supernatural more evident than in the water 
libation ceremony hii.d at tht; cr.d of the novitiation cercnionv aiia at any other major offering. 
In tlie monastic ccromouy, the water libation ceremony is apt to include reference to Ma Nat the ^ 
Evil One cliallenging the throne of i':\e Buddha. Ma Nat is chased a'.v.iy by the I:.irth Goddess j 
who bears witness to the acts of charity of the Buddha by wringing from her hair the water hrom • 
all water libation ceremonies performed by the Buddha after the many good deeds in his many \ 
former lives; this caused Ma Nat to scramble for safety. In meditation centres on the other hand, ' 
the water libation is apt to be explained not with reference to the Eartti Goddess coming to rescue 
of the Buddha, but merely to the Earth tianbling because of the efiCect of Buddha's merit The~ i 
preferential explanation ghren of the water libation ceremony refers to no enootmter between Ma | . 

Nat and flie Bttddha, but to an act on the part of the Buddha of 'pouring water Uke tlw Buddlia 
did in his last life but one as VVU-than-da-ia, signifying ttie offering witttout regret*. Here, the 
water libation ceremony is not tofing^ten away die Evil One^ but is an 'offering without regref, 
a pun state of mind. Here evil is not embodiment in any specific sense, but embo^ment as a 
principle; evil is not hi creatuies, but in the general nature of corpoxeel existence. The 
conventional monastic version of the libation ceremony is in ttie meditation centre context 
widely denounced as Ifindu' in nature. 

Third, tiiere is a difference in the role of roval s'VTnbolism between the two t\'pes of ceremony. j 

In the monastic novitiation noWtiali's wear royal drc.^s, and are shaded by royal umbrellas. The 

'festival hail' is an imitation of a palace."''^ 1 he conch-slicll involved In the beik-ikeik ceremonial, ( 

i 

from which the novitiates are sprinkled with water, is symbolic of royalty (Nash 1965:130), and ; 

on entry to, the festival hall the orchestra plays a tune 'which in the days of monarchy, heralded 
'v 

the arrival of royal presence' (Spiio 1970:242). Htin Aung (1962:119), made the claim that 

ooiloqtiiai^._tha phnas ihinbya means 'to make a mo^, hut it can equally well mean 'to make a 
kuig', and lenn no^tiale (ddn kung) couM mean 'lie wiio wouM beooine a aaonl; but it 
abo mean Iw «^ would be a Idng'. 

lUs daim is a little null because, though the Burmese term for novitiatian could mean 
'becoming a Idng', it could also mean iMOomiing a prince' or a minister or a si^t, and so forth, 
But Htin Aung does beg the question: does this complexity of royal symbolism mean that the 

novitiate is imbued with royalty in some real sense in the monastic novitiation? 

It is important not to forget that novice- and monkhood were recruiting giounds for the 
personnel of the royal government: 'The records available tell us that officers were recruited from 



1 \- 



ii 



55 e.g. NmI\ (1 965:127) and Splro both termed it a 'paJace'. 
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ex-monks famous for their fighting contests' (VVi:thu'da 19^.62-3). Thi-Ia-nan-da (1979:7) 
daimed tfiat tvlth manaadc education, 'one could achieve the ranks of miniatei^ 
canimander>in-ddel^ and high olBdaldonu. that is why all those of rank and knowledge in the 
past came out of monasteries.' 

Momstezies therefore served as the recndtment ground for the stalf necessary for the 
peipetuation of the monaidiy;^maye>q;^ln how Royal support olnovitiation was desiiab^ 
Indeed, 'Oiose who were to become novkes ^ were fbrmaUy pradaimed to be of "the Sakyan 
Raoe of Kings'", and '., parents and near relatives of new monks and novices were entered on 
rolls of one or another of the prestigious cavalry units and declared free of taxation' (Kocnig 
1978:264). Before the colonial period it was illegal to use royal symbolism without pGnnissicm - 
from the king, but the novitiates were in fact granted by royalty the right to use royal symbc^.s. 
'To wear a dress in imitation of the king's regalia and the robes of his officials was treason, certain 
to be punished with instant death', but 'the boy inaShinbyucemnony, and actors in a play, were 
exempted feam. the operatian of this law' (Htin Aung 1962:119). Such eliminatian of royal 
q^mbolism in ttie meditation centre iioviiiation may therefore be rebted to the den^ 
Burmese monarchy and the emergence of a new political oBdeL 

A fburdi aspect mis^ng in the meditation centre novitiation is the monastic novitiation's 
emphasiB on \fedic and Hindu knowledge. Parts of the monastic novitiation perceived by the 
meditator as 'woddl/ are so x^Bided preds^ so because they are in some sense classed as 
'Hindu'. Fust there is ttie Brahmin's involvement in determining the time for the novitiation 
ceremony on the basis of astiologj', knowledge generally perceived as Brahmanical. Also, 
VWthu'da (1982:105-8) determi:-,cs the best months for holding the novitiation ceremony as 
corresponding to the times at which a Brahmanical cord should be worn, and claimed that the • ■ 

reason why the Burmese hold the novitiation during the months of da-bo' dive ", da-ha ang ", da-gii ", j 
ka-hson, na-yon and wa-zo, is because the results will be positive according to the Vedas, while | 
for the other months it will be negative. 

Hie Master of the teA-tteft performs brahmanical ceremonia], and, as Wi'fliu'da put it, 

The capabilities of the one acting as a Master of the heik-tkeik are by no means few; he mvtst be a 
good speaker and actor, must know the Vedas, must have learnt as much as possible about music 
both in terns of aingb)g and Inslnunenfs, and he must be capable of invoking a pi^ 
mind in the qxmsonaf flw novifiaiaB. 

Music and entertalionent are thus dosehr assodated with tfie role of the Brahmin. It is the 
Buddhist equivalent of the Biahmanic ceremony of initiation as twice-bonw during which the 
Brahmanical card ofEered to the novitiate is to protect him against evil. The beifc-theft ceremony 
also deals almost exduaivdy witti the propitiatkm of spirits. Even the Buddha Is in some ways 
treated as a spirit (Aung Chdn 1978:124). Fuxthemuwe, the spxhd&sm of royalty in tlte context 
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of the 'ftHacff and the fact that the beSt-Hteik oeiemony is aJao associated with ascending the 
thiona, makes it a royal oceaaion. lids litua}, comUiUng the elements of entertainment and 
rnndQ royalty and spbits all within it, is not just daased as 'woridl/ but also as "Hindu'. Spiro 
referred to sudi attitude in a footnote: The village 'Prot88tants'--as my assistant calls 
them— object to the orchestra on the grounds that it is Hindu, not Buddhist in derivation' 
(197M38). 

So far I have arguod that the simplicity of the meditation centn* no\itiation cannot be 
explained only in terii"is oi its utilitarian ativar.tage and its chfapncss; il is par; of a recalculation 
of meritoriousness, moving frorn the definition of otherworldliness as 'state of mind' and ritual 
context, to intrinsic otherworldliness of the procedures themselves and the persons to whom 
offerings are made. The first allows the inclusion of piotentially any procedure or object as 
meritorious, but the latter casts out many procedures or objects as intrinsically unmeritcrious. 
Yet it would be wrong to argue that in the meditation centre novitiation elimination is anived 
at by simple negati<Hi of these elements. Entertainment is part of the meditation centre 
novitiation, for guests are entertained with food. Brahmanic elements cannot be totally denied 
witlun any Buddtiiat litual because so much of Buddhism » potentially also Brahmanic^ The 
wafer libation oeremonj^ wliich finds Us ori^m in Bnhmanic ntiaH, is alwagn pexformed at the 
end of an ofierlng. Fmthennoio the existence of spiiits is not denied in the meditation centre 
because* though spirits are not worsh^ed, they are sent loving-ldndness {myit-ta) and merit is 
distributed to sphitB at the end ofeveiyoffexlngin the meditation centre. Also, worship of spirits 
is expihdned as man than }ixst fruitless; worship of spirits by th^ 

^iiitS/ and ttie medltalon have superior ' attributes of 'moialit/, 'concentration' and 'insighf . 
Sending loving-Undness and distributing nwrit is the only oooae of action open. 

Conversely, the indnsian of Hiese elements in the monastic novitiation is not necessarily 
because of a simple confusion of the 'essence' of Buddhism with 'worldUiwss' or'Hinduism' on 
the part of monastic tfainkingi Indeed, It would appear that in many respects the very same 
criteria for the distinction between the meditation cenbe vis ft vis the monastic— the isolation of 
certain events as 'vmridly' and contxadfctQiy to the essence of 'otherwoildl/ Buddhism— are 
evident in the monastic ceremonial: the events of Sjj^t worship, music royal symbolism and 
Mfc^Astl; ceremonial are kept totally separate from the single event of ordination into the 
monastery. But, why should the event of ordination, which is what the novitiation is purported 
to be about, be taking place away from the eyes of the public at large? 
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The fact is that entertafaunent and music are quite dearly dialingaished bom the event of the 
ordination itself. Ihcleed the Bnhmaniciitual ia Included in tlie '12 woddly rituals' (Aw-ba-tha 
197^. Nor is the induslon of Biafamanic elements in the monastic novitiation due to a feiluie 
on the part of lii proponents to distinguish between Hinduism' and 'Buddhism'. True, the 
monastic novitiation requiies a Miaster oi the B^-^idk who peijfonna the ritual functions of a 
Brahmin, hut ivhen it oomes to those who have HtUe money it is acceptable that this ritual may 
be dispensed with, but never the ordination of the boy into the monastery. Furthermore, the 
master of the beiA:-f/Jcix- is a B: .;; .:;'.:n only in the coi'.text of the novitiation ri:ual, and the dilTcrenre 
between him and the Brahmin is self-evident to all involved; he is definitely a Buddhist. In fact, 
we find that there is a remarkab'y clear sense of demarcation in the monastic betv/een Vedic and 
Buddhist knowledge. This is evident in some of the explanations given of the novitiation itself." 
For example, after having h-aced the months during v/hich the novitiation is held back to Vedic 
custom, Wi'thu'da (1982:105-8) noted that though in the Vedas the minimiun ages at which the 
'Biahmanical coed' (se-^) aie piescrflMsd ave 12 yeaxa old for the pooi; but 8 years for Brahmins, 
and 10 years for Idng^ this is not applicable to the novitiaticm xlhial: 'Although there is an age 
limit in Buddhisnw this pertains only to the Dn-nui', and has nothing to do with the wodd'. He 
farthezmore stated ttiat Vbdic pluloeophy contains true and fiilse elementsi, and— quoting tlie 
manic Mon-ywel Hsa-ya-daw— that tfieie is no doubt that it is ultimately one's actions ^iam) that 
determine ttie conne of on^ s lif^ not astrology. Therefov^ he started off witfi the argument that 
the novitiation is a life cydt ceremony wliidi indudes Vedic elements in it but proceeded to 
delineate the Bmitationa of Vbdic knowledge in the context of the novitiation, and lherd>y 
established the novUation ceremony as essentially Buddhist in nature, as 'having to do with &x 
Di2->na".IHirthennflinQ,herecogni2«i that ultimately Brahmaniamhas to do with 'the wodd', but 
he used it to set Buddhism apart into the realm of the 'otherworldly'. 

Qinclusion ' 

Ifistorical events may have a much more immediate rdevance to differences between the 
monastic and the meditator's novitiations than I have been able to show in this chapter For 
exan^l^ a more predse asaenment is needed of the role royal^ had in perpetuating the 
novitiation ritual by sanctioning royal symbolism and allowing tax incentives to parents of 
novices; how did the disappearance of royahy afiiect the novitiation? Fuxthennore, the deoease 
in emphasis on ttie bedc-theik ritual in the context of the meditation centre novitiaSon may be 
linked to the changed perception of Indians rp.ore generally as a result of the colonial experience 
brierly refen-ed to in chapter l; the virtiia! monopoly of the Indians or. the financial market, and 
on jobs in the civil service during the colotual period; the bankri.iptcy of the Burmese farmer 
whose lands fell into the iiands of the Indian money-lender during the 1930*3 depression; the 
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resultant anli»bcUan riots in the conqietition for jobs; and finally the fi^t for Burmese 
independence as a aepeorate country from bulla whidi donrtinated Burmese politics for the first 
half of this century, are worthy of closer examination. Finally, a number of these dements— such 
as the depkning of iiestlvab and music in Buddhist ritual— need doser study, as these attitudes 
are also fimnd in some monastic sects. 

Itowevoi we can make certain obserrattons about ttie differences between the two fonns of 
novitiation. WhUe in the conventional monastic form any attempts at attenuating ceremonial is 
considered sliaint.'f;u, m the meditator's fonn anyattomplsat eiiilioni.'i;-". :s cnnsidered shameful. 

Lf in the conventional monastic form merit is maximised through expenditure on the 
ceremonial as a whole, in the meditation centre participants are apt to be more discriminating 
as to what are 'worldly' and what are 'otherworldly' components. 

Yet elimination of entertainments royal syinbolism> 'Hinduism', and spirits, from the 
meditation novitiatitm do not represent a straightforward negstion, nor Is the incorpoxatton of 
these very same elements in the monastic novitiation by any means a matter of indiscriminate 
acceptance hx fact one could argue ttiat the meditation centre novitiation shows a more 
stringent iqspScation of the very same aiteria involved in the monastic novitiation. The 
proponents of &b conventional monastic and the meditation centre novitiaticoi both agree that 
Oie novitiation ceremony is a ceremony of an 'ottierwoddly' natum, and that it earns merit 
beyond compare to ottier offerings. Bo& emphasise that sponsors have to be geared up for the 
occasion to maximise their merit, and should take the mora! precepts before offering. 
Furthermore, both agree that some elements are more 'worldK'' than e.g. the ordination 
ceremony itself. So their differences are in the application of the conct^pt of the 'world!/. 

The term 'worldly' can be applied in many ways, such as 'state of mind', 'nature of offering', 
'state of purity of the recipient of offering', and this usage in turn afiects the concept of 'merit'. 
If in the eonventiottal monastic rationale the 'worldl/ elements involved in the ceremony 
partake &om the 'oAerworldl/ lutioe of the occasion and add to the total store of merit 
eamedf^ in the meditation centre rationale merit is maximised by expenditure on selected parts 
of the ceremony so that the overall re8ult--despite a lower overall outlay^generatea more merit 
fn all involved, lb the monastk: it is the state of mind that determines whether an offering is 



57 See end-cow^. i:\r>:ul-ls:-ri!/;an; 'ki 

58 KN pointed out that 'merit' (ku'tho) ia very much diminished if the motive for donating Is not pure. Because 
tn On conventional monastic novitiation the size and appearance of the cereinotiy ia emphasised over the 
• pOMoa' molivn^ not (mljrdoM aittUttviljrkiw grade woddly type of nurit itsult,but even this is In 
dtttgtr of btia|loM ndem cm •ocnmdrte mierit {tte^) <nittad.lCNUfif flw opinion that this peicep- 
Hon of woddly qrpt donatfons such m musk ek; whkh weie fotbldden bjr the Buddh^ as othervoddly in 
teconlaxt of OitsMi-^'iarimdsr to the eady Ail mooki of Banns who deHovmed girls. He also found 
mookalaUttgn^anaftai^forpolkbisviiriouasonlarlieattvUieaii^^ 
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'otherworldly' or not; objects are not intrfnsicaUy exduded because of their 'worldly' nature, 
they are just separated ham the otiier parts of the cerenuttdal and serve to structure the whole 
seqtxenoe of events, but stOl add to the 'ottierworidl/ nahne of the novitiation as a whde. 
However to the meditatoi; in addition to the mind having to be pure, the offering as well as the 
rec^ients of the ofiCering most also be pure. Muslim rayal symboUsnv ^iiits, and Biahmanlam 
aie Jntiinsicalty 'woddly' in natum, all being sobfect to impennanenc^ disintegration and 
sofEnbig; and do not oontiibute to the 'ottoworldly' occasUm of ttie ceremony. Furthermore, 
expenditure on the laity, themaster of the bak-OwA, theovdhestra, and so forth, is not meritorious 
because these people do not have the 'high moral, concentration, and insight attributes' that 
monks and nneditators are supposed to have. Hence expenditure on them is not maxiniising 
one's nr\erit. 

Ambiguities exist despite a degree of shared understanding of the meaning of these terms, 
and any diferences become apparent only in concrete ethnographic contexts. Both novitiation 
ceremonies are Buddhist and both opeiate with the same set of concepts, namely those of 
'moraUt/, 'charity', 'coicentration' and 'inslg^f . BoOi widd ttic conoepts of ttie 'wwldl/ and 
the 'ofiierwoildly', and both wield the conoepts of 'ononkf and 'lait/. But while one legitimises 
itself in terms of the Pali Canon and its Conunentaties, the other does so in tenns of inherited 
cultuial pnctioe. Jn tenns of ttie cathodes delineated in Qiapter 2: one is about 'Buddhism' 
(tfH-tibMM), Oie other is about 'Buddhendom' ^-data-Ota), 
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The meditation centre: 
lay association or monastery? 

In chapter 4 1 drew attention to an argument between two relatives of a boy over whether his 
novitiation should take place in a conventional nionaster\' or in rhe s^me piace temporarily 
converted into a meditation centre. This chapter has two main ain\s. The first is tc shov/ that the 
process of decfsion-naaking in the- nicnitation centre has been 'bureaucratised'; that is, decisions 
about access, day-to-day running, maintenance, etc, normally the prerogative of a couple of 
senior monks in the conventional monastay, have been uaiuped by complex networks of lay 
truStSy committees, and sub-committees. 

The second aim is to elaborate the pomts fixst made in diaplen 2 and 3. In chapter 2 I 
concluded that to speak of WM as a 'laidsed' Buddhism the way this has been done by some 
westan sdiolaiis can be deceptive and ttiat the (Sacooise <rf the WM meditator is hi£^y 
'monasticised'. In chapter 3 1 tSsputed Uie view that WM oonstitates a 'meditational revolution' 
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inBunDeae Buddhiam(e.g.Biohm 1957), and dutWH properly conaldend,^ 
because it does not entaU the radical displacement of old roles (monk) and old insdtntions 
(monasteiies) bynew ones. The centzallty of the monkhood and of the monasteiy have not been 
challenged andf byasphing to a Buddhism of Ae itot-|s, the yt«r*gf in fatt perpetuate an old 
Older of Buddhism.^ 

The duqiter is divided into two parts: the fiiBt £Kaaa exdorivdy on (Sscnasion of tfie above 
points, while the second introduces the ethnography of one meditation centie, namely the 

Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha, to substantiate the points made. 

\ 

The meditation centre and fhe monasteiy 

My attempts to investigate a meditation oentre by means of partic^ant^observation were not 
veiy succeasfuL I spent ten days in meditation at the ]bitemational Meditation Centre in 
Heddington# IBa^tiaad, following the Ba' HMn meditation metliod, and soon after arrival in 
Burma Zalso spent two weeks in meditation at ttie Tha4ha-na' Yeik-tha in Rangoon.'Duiingmy 
fi»t two montfis of fieldwoiklspcnt almost one month in meditation, yet found out remaricably 
Btde information of etlmographic value about WM. 

One reason for this was the foreign compoi'.L'nt in these meditation traditions, which isolated 
me from what I considfred to be 'authentic' ethnograptiy, i.e. concrete informahoti iibout th« 
organisation of the centre, the lives of the teachers and the yau>"^. At the IMC centre (both in 
England and in Bumia) thorc were very few Bumiese meditators and by far the majority were 
foreign. While the Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha was full of Burmese meditators, I was not allowed to 



1 Though WM could conceivably cotne to bf-pus and subvert the monastic tradition because It does allow uiv 
ordained to dalm a degree of spiriinal status not recognised before there are some serious impedimentsto 

this which aie treated In the ■rfMi::i-..''i::;i tr: Chft::ter i^. 

2 1 chose to study the Ma-ha-sl Tha-'.hn-na' Yeik-tha b«cauie r. is thi! he 3d centre a;->o-jt 3CC afJilicited centres, 
"and teaches probably tt>e most popular VN'M method in Burmn toii v, .-Jmj il is nne of the biggest meditation 
centres in Bum'.a.lvith in terms of its size and the number o(un:'^-i ii talces in. It lias ;> wfll dccumenled his- 
tory going back to Burma Indejx'ndcncc day in 194S, and it* significance had been -.-.jc.jd ir. (he Western lit- 
eratiiro by people such as .^^ndelson and King. It was also the centre prcssfc onto mc by drcumstan;cs. By 
coincide.-n:e at least four merr,fc>er$ of my friends' family I was slayi.-.g wy.h in Rangoon turned out to b*: medi- 
tating in ttiis oentre. Also the Director-General of Religious Affairs had draivn my attention to it by giving roe 
aaaiettfthcCMIie's publications. FlnaUy, the Ma-ha-si TIC was unique in the sense th.'.t the fov:ndcrof the 
etntre; the Mt'faa-ii Ha«-ya-daw, wa» stfll alive during my fiddwrodi, though bt died soon after I returned to 
Gn^Biid.Favofthei6uiidlng(MimoftlKothirnMdllttimimttMdiii^ 

(otuuliitgtiitber of the IMC for exBmple< had died In 1971, and the Centre now befaig run by successors. 

Th( BKditar amtnia Bn^anrir with wHhfdi Ilnitlally fiunUlaiiMd i^yselC provad too uiiiapMMnlaliwi 
for Burma. Though tixamihod iwaiAttv dy i w i i)W B i>HnBiinB>-liatqgdtri.mtiw of Hn*]niTliet^gjf{*,« 
lay pupil of the famoni Lc^ %a-ya>4aw— lis Ba' Hkin tmpleinenlalion was loo oriented toward* fofeign- 
eis. Iitdeed, it had been named the 'Internab'onal Meditation Centre' (JMCj . This method had only one centre 
in Burma but many more outside Burma in India, England, Australia, arvd Am.crica. The only Burmese inedi< 
tatorsat thecenirt- wrre g: iimrnir.t accountants and their relatives and frierdi. but by far the majority were 
foreigners coming e sped alty to Burma as it was the headquairers of an intertutional nctworlt. Also, the IMC 
organised courses only intermittendy,but rvot thrciighout the year. ConiidtringiaylntnatlnamM 
'authentic' Burmese tradition, the Ba' Hkin tradition was not suitable. 
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ahaxe acooounodation with than; ntfwr I had lo stay in a separate hostel for foreignexs. Apart 
ham britf contact with Dtinnese meditators during meal times and communal meditadon 
seaaioinSv Iheie was little occasion for interaction with Biumeae meditators at these centres.^ 

A second reason was Oiat it pvoved impossible to combine meditation wiOi ethnographic 
obaeivalion. Neither centre allowed speaking, Kadhig> or writing. At die Tha-tha-na' Yeik*tha 
IwasencouxagedtositatlU without movement of any sort ior (me hottrperioda, alternated with 
peiioda (tf walking medltatian. The regime was twenty hoars meditation a day, with only four 
hoars sleep. Vbtl could not help sleeping six or seven hours a day. My curiosity to see what was 
goLng on in the centre clearly affected my ability to meditate, and when after a few days a foreign 
meditator was made to share my room, the distractions became worse. 1 could no longer- 
convince the teachers who interviewed rr.e. daily that I was making any 'pro^ss'. — 

So the meditation centre, where I had sought social contact and interaction, forced me into 
isolation: not only was I made to live in a world by myself, but it was also considered necessary 
to surround me with non-Buzmese. Two weeks at the Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha were enough. I was 
keen to talk to someone. Eveiyime was tniay either meditathig or teaching and no one appeared 
to have time to talk except one dd man «^o lived in die meditation centre compound. He had 
been a member of the VINA administxattve board during the (IT) Nu' peribd, and was the only 
peraon in ttw centre who willingly took the thne to talk to me. He explained how he wanted me 
tobecome invdvedinhismissionaiy plans for the West He wanted to sendmissions to the Wisst 
like Chiisdan misaioiEUiries had attempted in Burma, and hoped that dte teaching of meditation 
and the distiibudon of Burmese medidne would make the West Buddhist before they realised 
k. Hdwevei^ after two dajrs of visits to his room I was followed by the man-in^charge <rf 
foreigners, who Informed the admlnistntion of my explications. I was warned by the 
administration that I had violated the Centre's rules by not meditating. Of course, there were 
other reasons not given: the man I had spoken to was on the wrong side or the administration, 
and also my affiliation to the UepartmL-nt of Religious Affairs — which was ir, the process of 
reorganising the Buddhist order in Bunna and all forms of religious organisation — may have 
caused some apprehension within the centre. 

I was requested to leave the meditation centra and wluitever the exact reason for ttu s, it was 
evident that at the meditation centre many obstadea had to be overcome to acquire the type of 
knowledge I sought lite technique of paxtic^ant-abservation could never succeed in such a 
shout period of time. 1£1 did venture to meditate seriousl]^ a ttiesis might eventuaUy result based 



Thelfiipainsiiwdf tltc foreigner to BonncseBwUlilimhn already hwndiKiiased In diipMr 2 and ihi tm- 
poitaiKa of ttHfeNtgrn to tlw WM tndillon wffllw IntWRlm 
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on vague memories of sensations in meditation reconstructed entirely from memory (remember 
the injunction against writing, speaking or reading), which could hardly count as a doctoral 
thesis in anthiopology at a Western univenity: On the other hand« if I entered the meditation 
centre with only note-book and camera I would be tmable to win over the teachers and the 
yauf''gi Certainljr my thiee-end-a-half week attempt at meditation had done little to diaaim 
anyone. I was foxced esmhee to participate in solitaiy meditation, in which case friendships and 
oontads may eventoalty develop, but then again may not; or to observe, in which case I was 
likdy to xemafai an outsider to the whote movement Academic anthrapd 
inecondlable with meditation. 

My difficulties at the meditation centre stand in sharp contrast to my leisurely stay at a 
Mandalay monastery of the conventional type not dedicated to any particular activity save as a_ 
residence for moidcs. Had I chosen to study monas ticlif e at such a monastery, instead of Buddhist 
practice at a meditation centre, I would have been spared many a painful struggle for 'solid' ■ 
ethnographic information. In the Mandalay monaster)', located within a kilometre of the old ^ 
palace, I stayed four months with a room to myself, and was allowed complete freedom to • 
establish unsupervised sodal relationships and to participate in all kinds of local activities. 

The monasfery was part of a larger monastic complex belonging to the Thu'da-ma sect, the i 

laig^t monastic sect in Bunna to whom a rdativdy idaxed attitade is attributed in respect to j 

the monastic rules. I knew the monastery's chief occupant UP from my first visit to Burma in 

1978, and during my second visit in 1979 1 stayed in the monasteiy for several weeks. During 

my second visit, UP oonceived.of the Idea that I should be oidained in the monastic ordei; like 

anyiioEmalBuimesebaywauldhavebeenweillbefoittmy a^atttietime(Iwa8 22). Andso [ 

qwnsois came forward who donated myinoiMaticreqxiisitesirindudinginy robe (tt^ and 

my ahnabowl {Uia-b^* To begin with I was ordained a novice. After a day I was properly 

V : 
oidained in an ordination hall as a 'monl^ {u*1uMan"y stibfect to 227 monastic rules (WVni"). I | 

went out bticfoot throu^ town on almsround with my preceptor and fellow monks. I was no j 

longer knovTO by my Burmese t\ame San' Maung (1 was never known by tny 'English' name), 

but by my new Pali 'title' San-da-wa-ra'. 



4 Of course tliere are no less than 8 rr.or.s'itic reci-dsitcs {pa-rcik-hk.i-yi: sh.t pc ") (robe, bowl, thread k f.eedle, 
mat, wxte: filter, shaving bkd-j, bjlt ir i slip p-.ir5), but these need r,at all ti: givon at every ordination becauM 
t h.e mor.a.itery may ha%'e plenty oi sp.irc itcrr s. 1 therefore only received the robe, slippers, and the alnw-botW. 

5 AL-co:ding to KK, u lv3-j:r. " or ' la a Burmese (not Pali) term for monk; ititCOnlnetedftaai'inKbrsalqg 
in»truction from a preceptor* (u 'lyit'U Imya i t-htm " «-««' gaUtmyuthi^. 
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So UP WM my 'pncqptor' {u'pifi-ze haa-ya) and publicly X was his 'diadple' (da-^i'). I 
wonh^yped himnot as a penon^butasa member of the monastic order (Le. hia robes) whenever 
ft wu appropriate to do to, which waa mostly when there were public around. At first it felt 
stranger going on my kneea and bowing the bimic of my body down three times imtil my 
forehead touched the floov* an action that initially revolts,! thinkp anyone with an instilled sense 
of democracy (taking "democrac/ here to mean that inequalities should never he expienaed 
publidy though one mig^ admit that ttiey exist privately). Oar rdationship was somewhat to 
die contrary/ vAvae we recognised an dement of equality in private, but expiessed the reverse 
in public. 

I felt great friendship for LT, but never spoke of my feelings ci :t ii'a Jship to him, nor in fact 
to anyone. It would have beer, inappropriate, and wTongly intsrpretdd. A layman cannot be a._ 
'friend' in the v/orldly sense (meik-ksm-i) of a monk,' he can only be a 'pupil' {da-byi'). I was aware 
that UP also felt friendship towards me, but was similarly constrained in his behaviour. Too easy 
interaction between us would draw comments from the neighbourhood, and would destroy his 
posttionln the communityJtmderstood this from experience: soon afterl was ordaiiied,Iinvited 
my qxmsor (a layman), whom I addressed by the title 'Royal Fattier' {hhMm''daw), to sit beside 
me on the concrete stairs leading up Info the monasteiy, wiiich created a flurry of concent with 
my 'Royal Ivther' and with bystander^ who instantly laundied into an explanation of ttie 
inappiapriateneas of such an invitation^ pointing out that he should sit lower than I. 

UP was not fbnnal or always seriousi, and had a good sense of humour. Wthout any need for 
prompting, he knew intuitively the kind of inlonnation I sought, and unsoUdted he wmte two 
volumes on various subjects in Buddhism for me. On the other hand, there were some things I 
did not like in UP. He had once beaten one of his nm-away novices so badly that he ended up 
in hospital, and while I was there he beat a visiting novice, a cousin of his, heftily with a 

6 This is the 'Five Touch Worship' where: one's buttoda tawcii one's heeli, one's elboivj touch one's kncesi, 
and one's forehead touches the ground. The respect thus shown is not respect for the person but for the qu- 
ality ot the rr.onairic order. 

7 While 'friendship' would be the wrong term for a monk-lay relationship the term 'frietwl in the da-ma' ' (da- 
iM'MtiMnntO would btpeiCMdysoctplaUi. 
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bxoonwtkk. But thift sort of behaviour vrau an integnl part of the monk^pupil relationship, and 
I had seen other monks beating theiratudentt also. 

Monasteiy vs meditation centre 

The differences in my experience of these institutions were due in part to my long-standing 
peisonal relationship with the abbot of the monasteiy. However, it may be argued that my 
pexHKial experiences of these two institutionfl were ffjnmptomatic of differences in the insti^^ 
tttemsdves. These 'real' differences gave rise to my distinctly different experiences of 
'friendship' and 'sdiolarshipi' in tfte two institutions. 

Fiist, tfie meditation centre is a special abode whidi should not be prone to (he Ten 
Mpedimenia to Meditation,* shoold not poasesa tiie Bighteen Faults^ and should be endoived, 
wi& the Five Qualities pointed out by the Buddha with respect to all locations for meditation: 

For tiiis has been said by the Blessed One: 'And hc'.\', monki, is a dwelling endowed u-ich the five 
qudities? Her^ monks, a dv\'cUing is neither too fa; nor too near, is easy of access, not crowded by 
day/ wUhttiflesound or noise at night, scarcety exposed to ^.at^, mosquitoes, wind, heat and 
oawlingaeatures. Living in Out dwdBngaracnk gets without difficult tlie necessities of Uf^/ 
namdydothing, food, shelter and niedldne...'(PeMaungTtnl92I-5:14Z). 

Being a speciaa abode dedicated to a sppLial purpcsi\ the meditation centre is founded upon an 
awareness of the scarcity of time and resources, which is not the case with a conventional 



6 h\ VisudJiimagpt (Pe Maunglm 1921-5:105-6) there is reference Co the abode (anlnmrn)aavaGlO,aitnBM- 
trry) ^nio.-.g the T<fn Iit^pediments to mrditation (the<]llMrlliliebelllg:£miBr,8rili^aP«d,wg|k,wiqfft^ 

ing, Idn, iJ]-h«a]th, the book, and psychic power); 

*Thi» i* not an impediment to all. But he who In regard to an abode falls into ar\wi-ty over making repaiiaan4 
so forth or who has accumulated a bundle of personal belongings, or is interested in, enamoured olit for 
some reason or other— to Mm it is an impediment, not to another.' 
9 Tt>e Eighteen Faults at certain monasteries when being used as an abode for meditational practice art givm 
in VbudMR^fftaafaiUowa: 

'HndoaBWnast Bi ypP W M lwg qiw or other olejghteeB faults iaunsultt 

tiMia; hig i i ii a» Miiwiiii%di h| iHi rtrw ,dtpeiii^^ 

hczbtticflifaimmOTOf feofardMiidiilenn^ dapemlcnce an 

panons of diiilBdIar vkwfcdapandeim ona part,ov ona border4owBor OR thebotn^ 

onidlaUeneiar want of acixiato gogd Mends. RHBCssed of one or other of ll^ 

tettflatiilaUKwlMM htslKXild not live; ^Maui« Tin iniJdSI}. 



^Copyrighted 
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monaatoy In theinofiaatei)} the monk— Qtoujii he would oocesionalljr instruct his novices and 
pnach to the laity— did not have gneat teaditng obligations. Indeed, he had a lot of time on his 
handle and was fiequently somewhat bond. My company and lively Interest were a welcome 
diversion to an otherwise somewhat humdrom monastic rautine; By means (rf this personal 

'friendship' in the Mandalay monastery I could claim time and resources. A room in the 
monastery was freed for my use; food collected in ihc- almsround -.wis gladly shared v/ith me. 
In the meditation centre, on the other hand, there was a sense of urgency and scarcity of time: 
time spent talking is time foregone in meditation; this is a 'VVM period' ana one should not delay 
or put off meditation because it will become more difficult in future. '^^ There was also a sense of 
scarcity of resources: one should not be staying at the meditation centre unless one comes 
specifically to meditate, because that is what the laity have donated the resources for. Therefore," 
the monks in the Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha could never be cultivated as leisurely social contacts the 
way Icultivated UP because they weis SO bosjr teaching that they had no time to socialise.^' This, 
of oounei,, is not to say that in the meditation centre there was no time for iHendly 
interaction— indeed, one of the teadiing monies helped me a great deal by distzibttting my 
qnestlannafres^andlhadmany posltiye and xewaidlngidationsh^ with several teachers— but 
these were all somewhat hesitant compromise* of the ideal riiuation of teadiing and actively 
practicing medltatioa. 

Seomd, persona associated with the conventional monastery and die meditation oenbe tend 
to have difCeient notions about authentic knowledge: at ttie monastery pursuit of a wide range 
of knowledge was evidently considered intrfraically worthv^e, but in the meditation cenbre 



10 A similar sense of urgency and calculation of tcsoukcn is e.-i:iert in the 'World PtarfcrftteTriiBetwhiitil 
Meditation movement; see end-ndej Transcendental Meditation World Plan'. 

11 Another rc.ison for the differcncebetweenthemonaslery and thcTtia-t.ha-ru' YciK-fha vvi;» tt';it thf h'Ai-r had 
been »ubject to what had been interpreted u 'adverse' publicity by foreigners- "Diis reserved atiii .;de ci.-. ;lie 
part of tlie teaclUng monks about mjrklMntions to write aboot the WM movement did not thereby c rJ y 
apiuig forth from tlie notion that my proposed met hodology was wrong, as it had been exacerbated by past 
experiences with foreigners who had published criticisma alxMit the Ma-ha-sl and t\is methods. Many of 
tbmMgh^ placed In «dBririistratlonaiutteacNjiigM 

olianin diftiKs of tht nwtiiod Imil^ at the ecnin WM pabltdied (BTNA 1979b 

additnidtatlieaBiiKfi)ic%a«idle»oe wlikliit wasaiupected I would address Mith my thesis. Wfafleundei^ 
atandingthe fcar of mlHapnflintaHoiR, it waa admaUiae* exaggerated, e.g. one teaching monk comiHainad to 
na aboot lha aceaucit dllear Adndial Shattoek (195827) on his nwdHaltaiaxperiences ai this veiycenlce bc- 
caust ha had noted that fhere were 'a pack of a dozen or so mangy and wOdleoking dogs of wolf-Uke app<a^ 

ance' astray In the centre. This, ihe rr.onk conunenied, was r.o way to write iibou! the centre. When I read the 
responses to the criilcisms of the Ma-ha-sl metlwd, I re^'ogni'sed ;t\e moi^Jci' response to my ficldwork pro- 
posals. On cne of the critics i: was noted that 'tud lie [i:.;c!i vd with faith and ardour ht- v.'ijulc not ,havv' j-:). 
vanced adverse views' (BTNA 1979b3x-x). Ttte proof oi the pudding was definitely considered to be in the 
aalbiBoflt, not ill otiaafvln^gitiMiia^ and di^wniinginfaiiiialkMi about it. 
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the punuit oi only a veiy Jimited of knowledge was considexed worthwhQe. In the 
monaalery my eveiy question was taken seriously by &e monkii, but In the meditation centre 
questions about the oxgaidsation of the centre; and the way people experienced meditation, weie 
all oonsidered fauigential to the knowledge thqr thought I stouU be seeking— K you meditate 
youzadf you will find all answers to your questions', bi the monasteiy UP even wiote several 
essays in answer to my queslians and typed them out ready fat eventual publication, and any 
helplrecdved feMnttiemiHiks sprang from the convictimtlMtlwas pursuit 
Scardty.crf time and resources at die meditation centrs, thereCorsr would appear to have 
implicatians for notions of friendship and scholarship. 

Yet the contrast between meditation centre and monasteiy must not be exaggerated. First, ■ 
there is great variation m both types of institution. Not all meditation centres are necessanly the 
same. Certainly not ail teachers and staff at the meditation cer.tres were as time and resource 
conscious towards me as those of the Tha-tha-na' Ycik-tha. Tor r.xajiiple, I subsequently visited 
theMa-ha Baw"di' Centre, where there wasmoiesympathy towards my objectives and the time 
constraints I was tmder, and where my questions were given serious thought.''^ N'or are all 
monasteries the same. Theie ate many thousands of monasteries which are all quite difderent 
finm each olhei> and not all fiedy share time and resouioes with the laity. For example, the 
Mandalay monasteiy was of the Thu'da^na monastic sect where rules of interaction with the 
lai^ are less stadc^ and time is less catclidly allocated to scriptural atudy and meditation than 
in the monasteries of some other sect^ such as anvei«gyin and Hnget-dwin". 

Second^ as suggested in chapter 4 about the novitatton eeremonj} ttie separation between 
meditation centre and monasteiy is not complete. Some purposefnifll meditation centres are 
permanendy also monasteries; e.g. ^ Tiu4ha-na' Ydlt-tfia indudes monssteiies within Its 
compound where monk teachers and students stay. Some monasteries, particularly in smaller 
towns and villages, are part-time meditation centres suitable for temporary residence and 



12 Ilia diflniit of tilt tjFpt of know^gtlfoug^wu found in critiquMnqjKi^ 
had wiUtCB about iBidttalkm onSm in Banna. Fcv 

on the Sh' HUn method; he was aMdsed for wiliingfbceauM he had not shown evidence of being a pro 
6cient mertlletor IjAa wife, on the other hand, was) and becauM Iw was interetled In llie wrong aipecis of 
WM Abo, at the Ma-ha-st Tha-tha-na' YeOc-tha a teaehing monk asked me wf»rther I would wlte uncompli- 
mentary ttiings about the centre is Rear Admir.)l Slu!l(xk tud don:.'. 

13 This attitude derived In part frotn tticir acceptance ci my previous meditation experiences at (U") Ba' Hkin 
centre as pTtc-idir.g sufficient qualification to confide inmc (they were part of the same kincage); in part be- 
cause t!iey v.-i'r<3 kt'en to entertain foreigners because there were few around; in part bccmse they were a 
centre t jn i|--<cu ii-ai:y for laymen; and In part because tticy were genuinely interested in my itudy of n>edita- 
tion in Burma, however intellecual it may have seemed. This centre had also received positive coverage 
abroad through Marie Byles' books (1962, 1965), through wWch many foreigners had come to meditate. 
Lately foicignen had been few, and the urge to lunre more written about the centre woa of positive Interest to 
iOBieofitioceupiHla. 
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meditation by laige nuanbon of laymen. The monaateiies established abroad, such as the 
Vlhaia in London, also serve a multiple purpose and an used for leaching meditation to laity; 
heie too tnntees lather than the senior monk nm the monastery. PinaUy, sometimes meditation 
centres become a part-time monastery only periodically; in lay-run and lay-taught centres, such 
as the Ma-ha Baw"di' Centre in Mandalay and the Ba' Hkin IMC in Rangoon, monk pupils are 
allowed to meditate over limited periods of the year. 

In spite of this variation and, indeed, incorporation of one into the other, there is still a very 
real sense in which the contrast between meditation centre and monastery is valid. Even in the 
strictest of Shwei-gyin monasteries, such as the Amarapiura Ma-ha Gan-da-yon Kyaung"daik, 
where I had stayed for a week in 1979, decisions to allow visitois to stay were at the discretion 
of tiie senior vaoak and tiiere was no explicit rule tiiat lay visltora may stay on the pzemiaes only' 
if they pursue a ain^ activity. On the ottier hand^ all the meditation centres I visited have an 
afmoqphere of induahiousness about ihemr and have e^lidt published rules and regulations 
about file campoxtment of vialtots prescribing that they may only stay at the centre if ttiey 
meditate. 

The 'real' differences between monastery and meditation oentse include the following. Pint; 
the meditation centre dUfers from Ove monastery in respect of purpose: it is designed for 
temporary meditational practice by as large a number of people as poM^le, whereas fiie 
monastery is designed fior general purpose leaklence ol a limited number of monks. It fellows 
that they require dilfeient facilities. Monasteries normally have some fum of spare 
accommodation available, and they may serve as a 'hotel' for pilgrims and travellers— even on 
business. But very fevv monasteries possess the facihties that designated mt: dilation centres have 
in addition to the core of monastic buildings; ainpie fadhties for &.c tonij ioraiy .-esidence of the 
yaw"i^i; accomincidation, assembly halls, diiung halls, kitchens, toilets, administrative offices, 
surgeries, and so forth. 

Second, the need tocoordinate the large turnover of meditators moving in and out, sometimes 
on a daily basis, means that there is a need for a large administrative complex not normally 
needed for loulhte monastic life. So, thou^ monastery and meditation centres will vary a great 
deal from eadi otheii depending on negotiation between different hiterested parties* there is a 
real difCerence herb If file monastery is a compromise between tiie codes of monastic conduct 
(wrnj *), the aims of its monk ocaqwita!, the lay supportexs, and any larger monastic sectarian 



14 TWsproeea* of transformation from monastery to meditarior. centre was described by Richard Gomtnich 
(1983) in hU paper 'Frotn Monastery lo Me<litatii>n Centre; Lay Me<iit«llon liv Modern Sri Lanka'. 

15 In chapter 4 it wu notfld Jiow thne tuOUiet «»■ eomraiienl and cheap far Uw medilalor to mm In the novl. 
tiaiion ceremony. 
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movement of ivhidi the monasteiy may be part, then the meditation oentie has an additional 
input to Gonsida; namdy the views of ttie tzusteee^ the management committer the medilatorsi, 
plus ttie lequirements £or meditation as described in tiie aoiptuies and commentaries. 
Meditation centm such as the Ilia^ha^MC Yeik>ttia were tightly packed with lay committees 

busily arranging and dedicating scaice nsouices to sole purpose of enabling people to 

meditate. In monasteries, on the other hand, one or at ir.ost two lay helpers {yXit-pi-\/a') pro%ide 
for the monks, but monks tend to retain control and reser\'e decision-making over everything 
going on in the monaster}' who defer all decision making ot tlie senior monks. But the committee 
structure at the meditation centre has introduced a power dimension which is controlled by the 
laity who define specific goals, implement them, and formulate constitutions and regulations. 
The senior monks will have some input here;, but as they axe so busy teaching, they tend to leave 
the laity to get on with it. 

Meditation centre: reference and nomenclature 

Having sketched these points of difference between meditation centre and monastery, it now 
remains to show how meditators, by adopting monastic langi^iage and classification, still aspire 
to a 'monastic' order of Buddhism in the ideal, though with some difference to suit their own 
puipose. In chapter 4 we have already observed tiiat the novitiation remains an important life 
dtnal in ttie meditation centre. Furthemtorci, meditators may undergo periodc ordination 
aa monks or nuns rather than remain lay persona. Here we will assess tu>w ymf'gi adopt 
'monastic' discourao, vrbidx indudea: conoeplions of the meditatian oentace as 'monastery', 
meditator as 'monl^, property as 'monastic property', and gifts to Isy meditators as equivalent 
to monastic 'oiffadngs'. 

These is no aing^ concept in the Bunnese langjuage fer 'meditation centre'. Instead, a number 
ol oomponnd Muns are commonly understood to refer to an institution where WM maybe 
practised. These hichide 'meditatian-ob|ect monastery' Qn-ma-hittn' hfomg^^, 
'meditation-oblect monastie bride buUdlng' (Aa-mo^liAin" hfout^' driXi}, 'meditation-object 



16 NlotellwIilwBuiiiMsetermi^vuJtf'touacdlDRliirloa'KliooratfwIlai'ii^ 
of eatUM pradatat that of the first 
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pleasaiit^ltade' (faMna-Atan* yeik'tiuf, 'Buddhiam pkasant-etiade' (Uta-thoFna' yeik-tiu), and 
'medltBtioii>obiect place' (fat-ma-Afam* ftfa-naV^ 

These terms are compound nouns oombining various conventional designations for 
'numasta/ (jtyauf^", jijfBui^'ikft) and less conventional designations for monastery (j/eik-thtt}, 
wi& tenns for meditation (faMns^Mfln*). It la Impossible to establish whether these terms refer 
to a modem meditation centre or to a forest monaster}' {taw'ya'kyaung"), and sometimes, when 
used in short-hand, such as 'pleasant-shade' (ycik-tlui), one might confuse reference to a 
meditation centre with reference to an ordinary- monastery. 

The proper names of meditation cenfics are c.vexx more difficult to distinguish from those of 
ordinary monasteries. The principles of nomenclature are very similar for both, usually derived 
from location; after a village, a forest, a hiU, a stream, and so forth. Knovving that today 'pleasant 
shaded has become almost a synonym for meditation oentre> one might infer that names such as 
'Bdg^t xay% of Ught Btor&UMM pleasant shade' or even 'ThaSuMta, conquering Evil One/ pleasant 
shade^ (Iha^ttu-na Ma aungydk-tfaa) refer to meditatian centres, but one would be hard put to 
knowfitomiisriamefliatAf>bmdalaylgrauiigrdalk(B11^A1981:S2)w^ 
indeed it Is, and not an (Hdinary monastery.^^ 

One might argue ttiat audi anibigui^ in reference to a meditation centre signifies no more 
that a meditation centre need be a monastery than does the equivalence between ttie modem 
termlarseoularscixKds and 'monastery' (both are kyaung'). But it might be equally well argued, 
for which there is more e^dence below, that the conceptuaBaation of 'meditation centre* as 
'monaster],-' is le.s.s the result of coincidental etymological continuity, t'nan of a deeply rooted 
view that monkliood is about implementing the Buddha's teachings, and as meditation is the 
crux of this, monastic status can be claimed by ail who pursue meditation, even by the 
unordained laity. 



17 See er.c-notts, 'ycik-tht^. 

18 Meditation place' {ka-ma-'ntar. 'hla-na'i is the general term adopted in the BTNA (1931) in the sense o( 
'branch' or'off-apring department {hia-m' guit"), Ije, a meditation centre falling within to orbit q( control bya 
ccntn founded Mflier. In the BKtiaditjon the prelcniKS to for the term 'i^^ 9iJMi),a<inIntcinaticinal 
MMUMlonCintn i/i-n(-^hiebifyefaJi'pd^Ue^nim'hlt^ to do with B«' HUn'f 
atBMigctrilaewtebac l ymmd, for MftM'is aiaoused in reference to goveimnent or Univcni^ ieftxi- 
mKMt,9aAvMti$ig4igK»'yd'kbui^,l)tlfi^HBmm Aifaira, at myan-mMi Ma.na', Dept ol BuiaieM ISUt^ 
tue. The nine term AltMto' to ufed lo mda nfomiM lo t non^^ 

where the Hsa-ya-daw resided' (Ko Lei" 1980:395). 

19 By far the nvi;:in[y o.'the r;iedil3l;o:\ centre names in the list of Ma-ha-si meditation centre indude the terra 
'pleasant shade' preceded by either tha-tha-mi or da-ma.', anda few use either 'duster of monastehes' ((iy- 
awv^dtft) ar'depirtiiMnir OhhMw%cr acombiaatfonof tlw]^^ 
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Meditation centiv property is conceived of as 'monastic' property. Mootham (1939:131-6) 

distinguished three kinds of religious property: 

^ FkibUeieligioiu property, being prop«rty belonging to the public at large, such as pagodaSr^ 
TCsHwoaairelc. 

OH) Mbnaatfcpiopoqr(<iwi:ff%i%bdoiigingtolhemc)iHiitfeaid« 

(iii) Private property {pck-ga^la), belonging to anindiwidual monkorio eotain spcdfiad 
monks.'' 

GananU)} the nature of an offering is specified at the water libalian attemoeif, when the donor 
poms water to Ac ndiatwn by monks. It is noxmalljr said about a donation that the water 
libntfam ee t ei n o ny was perfamned 'private' Qxifsjo-BIa'} ot 'monastic' (Ihan-jila'). A 'private' 
Qtufc^o-tt'Ia') offering allows ^ rec^itent nwnk more control over it with less duties for 
maintenance, but on the other hand it is said to earn ^ donor cons! donl^ leas merit than a 
'monastic^ {Qum-g^'ka') offering aimed at the wliole onfeK 

b the ^lfo•ha4 Uography (TM-la-nan-da 1979:185) we find lefeience to the buildings on the 
giotaids as 'monastic' property (than-gi'ka'). That a meditation centre, audi as the Ma-ha-si's, 
which contains a large proportion of monastic buildings and where the teachers are monks, 
should be daimed to be 'monastic' is not sxuprising. Here, e%'en if it includes buildings only 
utilised by laymen, it will have been offered to the monastic order with theMa-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw 
as the guardian. But we find it registered in the historj' of the Ma-ha Baw"di' Centre (Ma-ha 
Baw"di' 1970;16), a centre entirely set up and run by the laity, that its property, too, is 'monastic' 
{t}ian-gi'ka'). Indeed, virtually every yaw'gi I asked assumed as a matter of course that 
meditation centre property was 'monastic'. 

A lay-run centre such as the Ma-ha Baw"di' is considered 'mona.stic' because the property is 
thought of as the property of theordained monastic order(and all practicing t/flii'"^i), rather than, 
say, 'public' or ^private' religious property. ITiough there is a limited exercise of private rights 
over land»^^ all land except that dedicated to religion is ultimately the pn^ity of the state. Land 



20 Psgodas need not always cirunt us publ.: prcpcrt)', ioir there are pagodas built by private indMliliab far 
tlielr own use, or Itjey may have been built by monks on the sit* of a monastery. 

21 See end-notes, than-gi'ka'. 

22 Even Ma 'private* type of moMiilic property is not really pritxie property, for it is tied to monastic office, and 
if a monk leaves the Order he must pass il on to another monk. 

23 IQvf suggested that, had iheNU-ha Ba^^-'di' oentn been offered fter^-^'fai' to a monk first, who had then 
liansferred rights of use to a lay commiHee, this property would have remained Ihsm-gi'ka'. Though tl'.e Ma- 
M^yiln Hsa-ya-diw and the Hsin-de"Haa>ya<.dawi«m invited lobe lite oeniic'sapititual leaden (u'si'iw^ 
yfcta) (Ma^iaBaW'di' 1970:16), tJiere iinoevldcnec ttml the groaRdslMd cwarbcenoMetedtoaminkand 

m slianfinMllo w ttm^Tu'. 

24 nvatarigbttomlandaMoriiim^^'inHrtlaiut'lsttietldetBli^ 

'(■rtelmdr ^>iM<j|«t«iqfc9, IbCM lands canbe bmnafcirad, though thaatate miialnalha uUmale owner 
irf aCHouaes may only bt bulk on tficAiit two typea of land, not the latter. 
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beoomes 'idigioiia kuid' (tfu-tMMU na^ only If an ordlnaHon hall ifiidn) has been marlced, 
which needs the penniflalon ofgovenunent. 

Periu^ the most slgniflcant ovedap between the xole of the monk and the Vsyym'g^ is the 
wayinanyyinv"^cku»ifytoyineditatoisas'iiioid»althcidliinatetnith' (pn-n)pma-Ate'teflb>Mu), 
and as memben of 'the monastic oxorAr of ttie ultimate tiufii' (pa^mma-htH-'than-^), There aie 
two types of Iruttu conventional tnxth {Aa-rndk-ti") is conditional on our senaes and time and 
phioe, whereas ultimate truth (;»z-ra-ma^Ata') transcends these. The fonner encompasses worldly- 
knowledge such as culture and science, while the iattcr encompasses the knowledge of the 
Buddha's teachings as experienced through meditation. For example, there is a tendency among 
some yaw"g{, when talking in a confidential mood, to admit that many monks were more 
concerned with scriptural learning ar.d arguing about 'conventional' truths than 'ultimate'" 
truths. By referring to yaif"^ as members of the ultimate Order, it is established that meditation 
is wliat really matters in being a member of the Oxda; not nibeq, initiation, and loiowledge of 
conventional truths.^. 

A seccmd dassificafionaiy term many yato'gi woe apt to use for themselves, and those who 
seriously meditate. Is that they are 'Inside BuddMsm' (Uuhth^na »tn) as opposed to 'outside 
Buddhism' (iftB*<Aa<4M a-pa')?^ It Is for example stated ttiat BTNA menibexs axe 'Bunnese Innde 
Buddhism (^iM»Vm.-OuMia-mn) nadonals vriio axe replete in the stated (fualities'.^ This also 
puts lay members In ttie same category as monks (B1KA 1979a:4}. 

Use of the monl^a sacred vocalnilaiy, notmally only used to reCer to atttfbutes of or activities 
periaimed by monks, is also commonidace among unordained yaw'gL I have overheard 
convenafkxis between them where ttiey used the fbHowIng vocabulary: 'partaking of 
alms'food' Qam'm' de) zattier than 'eating' (sa* de); 1 have partaken enough ahns' (pjn'zon hit 
raifaer than 1 am full' (tow ha hi). Even terms of address were drawn torn tlie sacred 
vocabulary by some: 'yes your honourable' {tin ha) instead of 'yes" {hok key, 'Your hdinesa' 
disciple' (tia-byi'daw) instead of T {kyun-daiv). 

When I first met a nun at one of the m.editation centres, she immediately asked me whether 
I had practised before. Upon informing her of having meditated at the Ba' Hkin centre in 
England and at theMa-ha-si in Rangoon, I was immediately addressed in the monastic language 
I had heard Ixyyaw'gi use amongst each othet and she started using 'your holiness' disciple' 
to me, the monastic languageJorT (da-byi'daw), and 'Lord' (/jpo-ya") instead of 'Mr.' (kkin-bya" 
for men, >rtd instead of skin for women)!, and 'to place on the head' {tin ba) instead of 'yes' QuA 



25 See end-aotes, pi3-w-mji-^iM' 

26 Fw more <l«taUed <iUcuuion on ih« Icnns bok-da 'tha- tha-m-win and bok^ 'ba-lha-win m« chapter 2. 

27 TheKqudUle»ueaieiUlanedlnllwaeettan4inUwTI»4ttMu'yclfet(iab^^ 
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ke"). Also, I established that the numerative ba ", nonnally limited to enumeration of kir.gs, gods, 
moxikai, and sets of thingai, was considered acceptable lor enhaneiating lay ymtD*^ instead of the 
numerative ymft used lor ordinaiy 'humans'. 

Paxallels between the monk and the meditator are found also in general discourse. For 
example onetafonnantitted the es^ression that The Isiv'Wis Ihe'flag' to theytov"^ the way 
the xoibe (jBAtFggn'^ is to (he monk'. lurtheimoEe^ the e9q)»e$sion taa>' htwet Of/to go out into 
the wilderness', nonnally applied to renouncing the wodd by ordination, has also been applied 
to entrance Into the centre as a lay yow"^' on a permanent basis (Ma-ha Baw"di' 1970:1), even if 
this meditation centre is located in a built-up environment. 

There are a number of limitations on this use of 'sacred' language by the yaw"gi. First, while 

monks expect laymen to use sacred language to them by right, lay yaiL'"gi do noi expect this. 

Second, many terms in the sacred vocabulan,' of monks, particularly the Pali ones, were avoided 
29 

by the laymen Third, when I asked in what context this language was considered appropriate, 
it was usually daimed that this was only appropriate when under the n\oraI precepts within the 
meditation centre compound, but not outside it Yet I have ovedieard its use by several yaw'gi 
amongst each ottier outside the meditation oentxe. Also^ while it was daimed by some yaw'gi 
that usage was inappr o pri ate if ttie laypenon to whom it was addressed is not a meditator or is 
not keeping the piecqtt^ in practice I found that they did not noimaUy bother to find out 
whe^er the layperson had taken the precepts or not 

OSiertegs were considered in the monastic sense of Ae term as ft^Mnvvdietli^ 
an inAvldual lay yaw'gf, or to ttie meditation centre as a whde The merit Qat'tho) derived is 
con^dered comparable to that derived from offerings to the than-ga (see chapter 4). Indeed, 
sponsorship is ,r,ivi:n to meditators as it is to oiciained novices and monks: for example, food and 
medidne is given on a daily basis. Like any other major religious offerings to a monk or a 
monastery, a sizeable offering at a meditation centre is always accompanied by a water libation 
ceremony/ where the presiding monk or lay teacher elaborates on the benefits accruing to the 
donor. 



iB AabipofwtdlaorlnowidplhwoiRovwrllwliftdioiildera^^ 
29 IlimMttqplamllonfiorllibiypsRiitavaUiiiecaftlw Falling 

ate that Iht distinction between monk and unordained yma 'gi b 4tfll maintaintd throughoul. 
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The dawifiailion of meditalion cenbe pzopeity and offerings as 'monastic' oocun even in the 
most layHsdenled centns. As lay yaw''g^ told me on niAneious occasiorati the concept of the 
ihm^ baa been changedr induding not only ttuMe oidalned Into the monaatie order wearing 
robes and having a shaven head but also aU ttiose who piadke WM. Uy yaw by 
themselves as 'numltf' and using ttie monastic language and classification associated with it,^^ 
maintain the 'Ideology of Buddhism' as being the 'ideology of the monastic order (than-ga)', and 
believe that religious action can only be properly perfonr.ed by members of the monastic order 
in its wdest sense, including the themselves. Despite sitrnificsnt cinurences in purjKise and 
organisahonal structure between the meditation centre and the monastery, therefore, the 
ideology at the meditation centre is 'monastic' and does not represent in tliis respect a revolution 
with respect to the monastic discourse of the old Buddhiat Olden 

The realm of controversy 

Nevertheless, it should new be pointed out that this monastic discourse by the unordained is 
extremely controversial when taken outside tlie meditation centre. Sacred language used with 
reference to oidained monks is never controversial. Admittedl}!^ at the beginning of the 16th 
century a lawyer named Maung Kya Ban is alleged to have enumerated the monks present at 
an assembly with the numerative ipuA (for unordained humans) instead of the !»' appHcabk 
for enomeratingmcmk^ loyal^, and gods. When membera of ttie pubBc present asked him why 
he didttil^rhetepUed that if Ineariy times saints (^fthfam'ds) were enumerated using yiHit(which 
was indeed uaed in ttie old inaoiptions), ttien dieae mmks who had not even achieved this state 
ofaainUlneas ahould certainly not be enumerated ualngte'. 

But suchacritiqueofmonksnever gained widespread acceptance amongBurmeseBuddhlsta, 
and it Is rarely encouraged by monks. The same numerative ha", normally used to enumerate 
■•V 

80 hfjriUMponlka (I962:117432n} pointed out dut Ou Itrm 'mont^ ffihlUAi^ wmm, negiidlng to the ConnRiefi- 
twy to lha Mriii»SattpiitVhiuia^utl«, a catcgcwy of penonf dctanntmdbypnelict h oppoced to ordination: 
*1. Mania (Mt! btilldclwvB Sing.; tihlWJltf - A bhlKkhU i« mw who has rwrived the Hlj^er OrdfaiaHon 
(upaMmpad?) In a Buddhist monastic order faanyha^ that b based on the acceptance of the Code of Discip- 
line (vinaya). In this context, however, the Gammcntary aaid: * Bhikkhu is given here as an example tor uiose 
dedicated to the pcMtkeofdwIteddn^Whoncmunderlskct that pnKttceiJ^ 
term bhiWkhi; ' 

31 KN !ow;d '.]^.? f>nipha5i5 on medit ttor nj 'inank' and the offcrL'ig of gifts to u.'iordsLned mfdiMlors .V5 'nnonaa* 
tic* offerings exaggerated; he had less objection to conceiving the meditation centre as a monastety and its 
piopic^ aa nMuillc pcoputy. 

lis* 
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Idngst, monlo^ and ddtiea has been dalmed to be tnable faitVfMlayjfaw''gibytotae layi/aw'gi 
at the Ma-ha Baw"dl' Ctetsei At one pointi one yaa'gi was writing out a water libation oeieniony 
to be xeadby a visiling monk and, fat oider to pxove to me that this numerative was appropriate 
fior lay ymo'gi, he toduded this numenilive in ttie lefeicncie to the yaat'gi instead of the 
eonventiona] yauk , used far 'humans'. But whai ttie hsa^fOi^am read out this text he evidently 
con^dered ttiis to be an Inappropriate use of the language, because he dianged the lefe^^ 
Oie xzsnal way of enamsxating humans, nant^ysufc 

Most people not dosdy associated with the meditatioci movement find the yaw "gi'i use of 
monastic language peculiar, if not controversial. For example, several monks in theTha-tha-na' 
Yeik-tha did not object to their lay meditators claiming ihe idea tr.at ttiey too were 'inside the 
tka-tha-na' (tha-tka-na win) or 'monks of tlie ultimate truth' {pa-ra-mat-htc:' beik-kku), but a monk- 
informant not a.<isodated witi\ WM took exception to this language use, commenting 
sarcastically that the Ma-ha-si was merely alloxving their yaw "gi to believe that this was true in 
order to receive more 'chant/ {da-m"). Also, my non>meditating monk informant was of the 
cq}|nianthat'mona8tlc]irq>er^ (ttoit^'te') refenedonly topft^perty whichhadbeendedicated 
to the ffutn-gt fai the sense of a oonunnnity of piopezly ordained men, and he pointed out that 
the Ma-ha Baw'di' Centre could not possibty be 'monastic' since its yw'gi were not pniperiy 
otdained Itoi*^ 

bi diapter 2 it vns noted ttiat there were competing ideas as to wliat constitutes membeiship 
of the ^lu-ifaHM. Monks are unambiguously membezs of the ffta-ffta-iu; and privately, though 
not pubiU^ nuns also daim to be membets. Monks use the criterion of oidtaiation by an 
unbroken lineage of monks; ntms use the idea that they have renoimced the world, shaved their 

It 

heads, taken up robes, and have a Pali 'title' as the criteria. Lay yaio "gi, on the other hand, use i ■< 

( 'I- ..I 

the practice of WM as the criterion of membership.^^ The point, howeveii is that all religious i r i! 



'-it 



j 1 



Sndt Qoniravinqr over fh* me of immsHe liin^utgeand dMsffleaHoneiy tenns if not Kmiiect la the mecflta- 
don IBOVement Some aspects of this comrovif rsy had already been noticed by other observer in a somewhat 
dlHerent context. Mer.dcbon{1975iJ(]2) tiol-ced controversy in the dassification of property during his Jlay J-,' 
in Burma: ' ; j' 

There was cor.stant disntTecmen! over habitatinn rights in the Sangayana hostels at Kaba Aye, witha Iradi* 
tionalilt party, maLily centered in the B jd jr,ii S.isar,3 Council, refuslfig to allow lay people to live in build* ' j 

ings which had, during the Sangayana, seirved «u monaateiiei [L«. were than-gi'hi']. (One ot the first 
wggeitians put to me by the diredor of tiwBMlilutt waa tellahould ttk to Uvt bi ihchoettisHS leslaae 
opiiiiltauch badUtioiuliats.)' 

TMaiMft In dastificadon is well iUustratedby a NfMifciiMiaiMdlMiRginfbnnaiU: 
'/ungfOMwha maditatea Wlitls inatdeBuddMim ffkh tt m^MvUi. Wa iuwea Utdtrftyme'dresa andahavan 
liMddQiirtcatM;,ba»l«artKKlniteldoV 

Tlteahllllndaaiitleiitonef1iiaideBiiddMim'(tta^^ to'Hwaewho 
medltata' la abo appUoible to danttlealton of ihoM'oubtda the BuddMim' ^ha-ffiMaa-pa'). Thus, while to 

most Rtontu the term 'outside Buddhism' {Iha-lha-naa-pa') comprises all who are rot mor.ks (i.e. (he unof- ^. 
dalned), to Ihe lay meditator these comprise those who practice 'concentration' meditation {tha-ma-hW) 
without the aim o: croMingovcrtoWNtftnerai^daaalfladaaavrarldtyaelivl^^inaddltlontoti^ 
do not meditate at all. 
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roles, whether they be monks, Jayyow'IgC nuns or hennits, aspire to memberahip of the tha^^m 
on their own temu. 

Bat even in centres zun by laymeq, sudi as ttie Ma-ha Baw"di', monka are indiapensible 
because tbey propagate the rarefied and lowontaniinated knowledge of ttie ^ta-tita-m without 
wMdi then woukl be no Buddhism now. The rules of ttie monastic order are the ultimate rules 
acooiding to which ifae lay members measuxe their own morality, and offerings to monks 
continue to be pest of flie routine of ttieMa-ha Baw-di' centre. All meditators, without exception 
as far as I know, sWl subscribe to the ideal that tineir male diildren must be ordUdned into 
novicehood, and many novitiation ceremonies take place eveiy year, even in the most 
lay-oriented centres. If there are no monks^ving in the meditation centre, the ceremonial will 
be held in the centre, and the ordination itself in a nearby monastery. Furthemiore, many lay 
meditators become monks thembelves for a period of time. Bf>th Ba' Hkin and bLs?,-ya Thein", 
the founders of two lay-oriented centies, took up the robes before tliey died. Indeed, because it 
is considered very difficult for a lay teacher to find a proper suoce8SOi> and to maintain order in 
the centre witliout the au&ociQrof the robe> lay centres are underpressure to change from a lay 
teadier to a monk teachei; or at least to incorporate some monks into the centre. 

Therefore, ttioug^ttie]/tBW*5i may kyckim to a common heritage with the mon^ ,{. 
is diqmted in ttie wider arena of Bumtese Buddhism and has no vridespisad pubUc support I 
shall now turn to ttie analysis of one particular meditation centre, namdy ttie Tha-tha-na' 
Yeik-aui,v<Mdiwehamseeninduipterl,Mendel6onrelenedtoasa'gpvernment'^ Wi 

Ma4ui-al's meditation centre (TY)^ its parent oiginisation (BTNA) and its government - 
of£9riiig(BNTA) 

Hie most powerful Buimese medltatiain centre^ nationally and internationally, is undoubtedly 
theThai-thji-na' Yeil&>tttainRangoon, oi^as itlsalao lefened to after its head teachec the Ma-ha-d || 
Yeik'tha.^EjTansionln the number of Mfr-ha-si meditation centres has been ra^dbutirr^ulac 
During the ten-year period between 1938 and 1947 in ttie early phase of the Ma-ln-si's teaching 
careei^ on average one meditation centre was opened every three years in diluent parts of the 
country. ButoncetheMa-ha-sl was invited to teadi under ttieumbidla <rftheBok-da' Tha-tha-na 
Nok-ga-ha' A-hpwc' (BTNA) in 1947, growth accelerated, culminating in a total of 293 centres 
by 1981 ii\ Burma alone; additional centres opened abroad in Thailand, India, Sr: Lanka, 
England, the United States, Japan, Prance and several other countries. The claim is made that by 



ii 



34 The Ufe of the Ma-ha-uHsa-ya-daw, the monkwillt whom tlK centre is assoctote^ is dMcr& . |i : 
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1981 well over half a million (661a)'^9 yaw''gi to be exact) were taught in the Ma-ha-5i tradition 
in Burma alone (BTN A 1981:89-99). 

Ttie Tha-tha-na' Yeik*tha is closely assodated, indeed, originated ftova, organisations 
founded and sponsored by Bunnesegoveminent at higjhlevd. It was oiigiiiaUy conceived as the 
headquaxteaof the BINA^, a national Buddhist oxganisation iounded in 1947 bya fomnidable 
army of po]iticim»---faiduding Prfane Kfittiaier (U^ 

sevend rich tiadeiB and industrialists. During this first meeting the BTNA aims were declared: 

1. ToworklnoiderloestsblishiiiidmskellowlahBuddhismCb^^ 

2. ToworktoedlfyloutiiuNtaliiU^'scripturalleaniing' (pa-rt'yaMi)and'iiwditaiion' 

3. TosetupaBuddhistlibnryQri'to4»'<iiiK)invaiiousla]igua^ 

BnthemunQ, ttie llia-tharna' Yeik«^was also ttie headqoattecs of all early Buddha Sasana 
Coundi (BNTA) activities until a buildibng was constructed at Ka^ Ei', Rangooni^ The first 
inaugozal meetings of ttie BNTA tookplaoe in 1950 at ttie Ma-ha^i Tha-tha-na* Ydk-iha.^ The 
BSC [BNTA] Bill was drafted by U Chan Htoon in oooadination witti FM (If) Nu' and was first 
poblidy presented at theTha-tha^ia' Ydk-lhain 1950.^ (Sir IT) Ttiwin, president of the BTNA, 
alao became prasident of the BNTA, and otfiei names were to be found as members of the boards 



37 



S«c end-notes, 'BTN'.V, 



To emphasise this BNTA-as-criginaled-faom-BTNA, Mendelson (1975:315) referred to the Tha-tha-na' Yeik 
tha ai'the BSC (jBNTAj ThathanaYdbhaCtntn at the Buddha SaauiaNuggaha AhpWe IBTNA] hcadqi 

MeuMm0979!MQMid£^qra«DhaRiiK 1,^ 
MaultI*oa(I97Sc36fi). 
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on both organisations (e.g. U San Thein). Only in Marcii 1952, after two years of dose 
coordination witii the BTNA> vvere the BNTA headquarters finished and the organisations 
separated. 

The BTNA participated ki setting up events and oirganJsational structures which were later 
on taken over by the BNTA. For exampikv ithdtped to oigmise ttie Sixth ffynod, and to find a 
Ifpfta-ka'da^a' Hsa-ya-daw^^ until responsibility was handed over to the Executive Coondl 
of the BSC [BNTA) in 1951.** Hie Ma4)a^ Hsa-ya-daw was personally Involved in the Sixth 
Synod to ttie extent that he went abroad to enlist foreign support and served as 'questioner' in 
the Pldi text revision at die SixOi Buddhist CoundL^ The BTNA also sponsored the Bunna Hm 
Ikacts Buddhist Kfisslon (TTA}, an oiganlaallon founded to Ining about unity and cooperation 
between the peoples of the Plains and the People of the Hills', until ttiis was actively pursued_ 
by the BNTA fioom 1952 onwards.^ 

In sum, the TY falls under the umbrella of the BTNA, which, together with the BNTA, were, 
asMcndelson obser\'ed, 'fiefs' of the N'u' faction within the Bum'(C-=.e govemr.-.snt. [U") Nu' led 
a faction which favoured the integration of Buddhism uith goverr.mer.t, v/heress (U")Tun Pe^ 
and the army'*'* lead factions opposed to this. In 1962 the Revolutio:-,ir,' Cniinril, consisting 
entirely of aimy officers^ abolished theBNTA.^ Yet the 6TNA« along with other private Buddhist 



39 Mendelsoti (1975:267) wrote about the BTtjiA's involvemcut witli the Sangayaiu Wooking for a mor.'r; who 
knewthe Ti'pi'ta-k.i' by heart, i 

'From the start, the BS.\'A (BTNA) promoted activities that were central to the Hcvival ar.d t.-.e S.ir.i;.iynnJ. 
With great excitement and effort, it sought and discovered a tipttakadhara. a monk who could rt dc^ tiie en- 
tire pali Tipitaka from memoty: In F«biuaiy 1954, aome three months before the opening of the Sangayana 
[Buddhbt Synod], the venerable monkU \^ttaiarabhivamn conquered the la»t of the '.exts and became 
cipabit of acting ai 'npliar* dudnglba purifying of tha Pali lext* at the Sixth Bud4hiil council meetingi.' 
(Sn«9»KMb)tf% BitlkMKMlI (Mar5^2Bo2JtaM Sm) 

40 Mcnddion (1975^268.9). 

41 Menddaon (1975:2£a).1heMa-l»8ilaleralaofeccanMBmeR4ieraf IheSapinneSanghaCoiindL 

43 Mendetson (1975.267). The TTA developed out of the Maha Sangha Ahpwe at the end of the war,aa anab- 

tempt to mlsrionSse potentiaHy refractory rrsinorities in outlying areaji of Burma. 

43 S;iiith. {I9n5;l.?3;i n.-jt^d ^tirno ■.Titicijm? Jt (U") Nu'by UTun Pc. UTur, P« cr.ti;^s«!d hi::; for having 'become 
Ihr! Ji- ,'iz.:.'ij mir.isrer c:f reliiV. :-' .J-^ .ift^iirii that the religious affairs deparlrr,e:'.t was the most favored depart- 
n-e.-.: l.^ the secreiahat.' Ku' ,i'.:o-.\vd SvX-..i';st Party Icniers of AFPFL'a free hand inthcfomiulatioilCf 
eccno.-nic policy in exchange fcr their support of hit, re'.igious policies and programs'. 

'U Tun Pc charged that U N'u was urvderthe powerful Intluence of the sayadaws and ex-monks who 
gathered at Sasar.a Yciktha, tlic monasterj- which serv'ed as the temparaiy headquarters Of the Buddha Sas- 
ana CoundL The advice of the AFPFL and even Parliament ivas as ndlldng'coinpaied with the persuasive 
whiaperingi into the FM'a caza at Saaana Yeilctha just as old Bunncaa ijaaena did dining the (»ic) piedoua 
1iineefenribiqgtiiihrirerth*kingi.''(UTinF^ratyfi^^ 
RaBg(Mii,1953> pJ). 

UTtaPe alM oAkbed the large expendiinn fitom tha public tttaiuxxwt^ 
cU and on the propoaed BuddMM University. 

44 There was also rivaliy between the BNTA and the army aa evident in the conillct between the WTA ipon- 
sored Dhammahdtita Odiege venas army spomoved Imtitntc ot Advanced Stndie* (see Mendelson 197S:300- 
904). 

45 The Buddha Sas^uu Council (.\n^eadment) Actno6bywiiilchtliiBNrAiii«aalioDahed(S]njlhl96Sd85(K 

77t< Guardian, Nfay 18 I%2). Smith said about Ma, 

Thus, the orga.niz3t',or. which U Nu had oeMd to pramotc the xevlvalofBuddhtam In Bunnawaa de- 
stroyed by a stroke of Ne Win's pen.' 
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ozganbations, aiich as the Young Mens Buddhist Aaaodatlon (YMBA), have been allowed to 
continue their Buddhist ndsrionaiy activities; these organisations weze still thought to be a 
useful antidote to communism. 



The foundation of the TY 

The history of the TY bhows that the centre was inspired more by the ideal of serWce to all laity 

who needed Buddhist education after the onslaught of coloniaiism, than by acts of devotional 

charity to an individual monk of great stature.''* Most BTNA meetings tookplace at the residents 

of Prin-.e Nlimster (U") Nu.*'' Also, it should be noted that there was an association between its 

foundation and National Independence; as evident from the 'coincidence' of the final ledtation 

ivith the fiist anidversaiy of Independence Day on 4 Jam^ 

Wthout anyone contriving to ajijodate thendtaUon festival (pa-yeikyut pwe") with the matter oi 
independence, the coincidence of the last redtatiom iiestival day with Independence Day should be 
taken as asign Out Buddhism (Un-Om-m^ is to fhiivt extensively. 

Eleven months later (4 Dec 1949), Tha-tha^na' Yeik-tha was officially opened to meditators 
(BINA 1958:28). 

It was only 19 months between (he conceptkm of the Tha-lha-na' Yeik-£ha and Its ofitdal 

opening. The Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha had neither been conceived for or dedicated to the Ma-ha-si 

Hsa-ya-daw prior to building. Indeed, the infl-i^cntia! 3';N.-\ laycorrvr.-ictife was set uf?, rj.KS were 
established, buildings were erected, aiul only after that was the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw selected 
as cliief occupant. The order of events is unusual; v.'hile monasteries are normally built after a 
rdation»hip has been formed with a particular monk who agrees to inhabit the monastei^ in 



46 Theaccaunt of itu? meetings were taken from »o«rces {BTNA 195&15-28) and (BTNA 198];49). 

47 Certainly t.he6<h,sth and ttielOllnneelJngs. 

48 See end-notes, 'BTNA'. 
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thecueoltheMa-ha-d'nuHttuhna' Ydk^tha titeMa4ia-8leUd notknowhe was to come and teach 
tuitU fhe B1NA waa conceived and the Tha-tfia«na' Yeik-tha had been built The 
inauguntkm ommaay <ii the llia-thaHui' Yeik-tha began on 16 Nov 1948, yet torn the Ma-ha-ai 
biography it ia dear that the Ma4iMi did not know that he was to become head teacher until 
November ttie following yeai; when (U") Nu:' viaited the Ma>ha-al at Shwei^jo, while he waa in 
tem.pomi7SBflldenoe at one of his meditation centiesi, and invited faim to pueach in Mandalay 
andSft-gBlng^ andfinaUyattfieHia-tfaa-na' YUk-fha in Rangoon.^ So tiioug^ theovenQ theme 
ia a familiar anfr-4v«altlqr patron (Sh: U* lliwin*) meets an exceptionally clever monk (the 
Ma>h»«i HMfr-ya-daw) and deddes to qponsor him, which tums into a historical 
xdationBhipi^— such sponsorahip in this case occ m t e d after conceiving the goal in the context > 
ol the two ottter ambitious aims above, after setting up an infrastructure to achieve it and in 
oimtext of dedsion-making by a large lay committee, and after an element of competition was 
introduced by members of the committee auditioning different mor.ks. 

Therefore, the TY and its associated meditation centre were the result of a collective 'charily' 
intended by a collectivity of Buddhists for a collectivity of both the Buddhist !aily and the 
foreigner. In cunnrast, the establi-nhment of a monastery is not generally strived for by enduring j . 

associations, but is achieved by private (or perhaps shared, family) acts of 'charity' inspired by '„ 
devotion to an individual monk. In meditation centres, all major offerings were offered as j 
'monastic' {timrgi'lai *), i.e. to the collectivity of monks, whereas one finds that many ofifeiings 

ti' 

at mcmasteiles were offered 'private' (poit;ga-fite'), lie. to individual 

j! 

^ 1 

49 On 9 Nov 1949 the M.'.-i'.a-si Isl't by plane fcr S-i-g-iIng" at-.J preached there, Cn 10 Kcv 1543 the Ma-h?.-si left ■ I : 
by plane to Rangoon to teach at the Tha-Oia-n.i' YcLk-tha. He was fetched at the aifijor! by (Sir Li"; Thwtii' i .' 
andBTNAoffldaU. , | 

50 There is no record of anyot>e worrying at the BTNAmeelings as to who should become abbot at this new jj 
centre. Yet it was known t.hat (Sir U") Thwln* hid heard of the Ma-ha-si ^Isa-j-a-daw dunnga trip toUpper 
Bivix)iu««rlyMju]yl947,hadi»*tiiiminp«n<ia0n3Atif 1947,andwouIdappeariohavcc^ ' |' 
ap|ioliitinenlwittIM(U^Nu'<»6Sflpl94a(Ma4»4«1lM^ !. 

InHieUognphrcf tel)bphMlcnil-lMin-daI979:7)wesswh^ ' 

MikwMiMai(iMtaf(Sirir>Tiiivln%battwmcdMlInviib«iHlthrt i 
alM hnm BMiies«adli«wldi%'(Ila,IfidivIIn^ 

'IdoRotlwlhwaiinbiH^oiwwlwcaneanlradietlliallwvliiglwenn^^ , j' 

tvents to corns' n^Ultshlloii with (^U*)Tlnvin as a malar donor.] ° j' 

The episode In whtch 01r U*) Thw!n invited, assessed, and met for the first time the Ma-ha-sl, gives a dm I' 

to what had t>een hinted at earlier (on page 7). (Sir U") Thv, lh decides that the Ma-ha-si is the perfect teacher, \ 

'People who are the warp and woof like this cannot bs ordinau y pecple. They can only have 'come with j" 

drops of waif K froni former lives. As soon as Thi-ri'da-ma-thaw'kLi' .\f:r"p;yi' saw .Vi'gyaw'da' novice, he re- ; ; 

spected him, and they were friendly towards each other. Bui this was not without a cause, but due to acts of ' j 

merit InafornnerlifewhenthenovleitMaliiadderbialliaraadteUngllityoui^^ j' 

were brothers like this. ' ! - i, 

Now also, ai soon as (5;r U") Thwin' met with the Ma-ha-ai Hsa-ya-daw he respected him. These two per- h 

sons would go on to light up (he Burmese f«-Ji'fK;-/i'. Thus, who can say that these two persons were not ^ f 

either related as brothers or as dos* frcnily ir. fcrmcr iives? This agrees with tliesbllllailQroltheflHk'yif • 
daw's name in youth and the Rict) Man's name' (nu-la-oan-da 1979:61-69>. 



I 

I 
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Th»4luMu' Ydk^ admlntstntioii 

Mln" Hswci ttie B1NA Seoretaty, commented that 'if Ote tiger ia big, it will have big 
fbot'printa^.'^ So the BTNA main board of tnistees heads a vast and complex networic of no less 
than thirteen separate associations and committees, and over a dozen sub-committees, 

comprising well over 500 working members and im.ny thousjads of associate members. Quite 
unlike the conventional monaster)', where one might find one or two lay helpers (kat-pi-ya') or 
perhaps a roster for laity to take turns in administering to thv needs of the rnonks, the 'laity' figure 
jnominently in adnninistering the Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha. During 1980-1 the Centre employed 29 
people.^ The TY and its BTNA umbrella oiganisation may be the most complex in the countiy, 
but eudi lay oonmittees takb^ sespomaiblUty for ttie day-to-day running of ttte centre were a 
common featoie at all meditatim oentieer mxely if ever of conventional monasteries. 

Vie mam board of trustees 

The main BTNA Board of Trustees {a-hmu' zaung a-hpwe") includes no ordained monks and has 
overall responsibility for all administrative aspects of the centre. They set up the regulations and 
rules for membership, flie xesponaiUllties and such like, of this complex maze of committees.^ 
Also, they fbinuilate rules and regulations for meditators and visitors^ decide who may enter 
ttte centie for v^iat purposes. The Board has the power to appoint sub-oommitteesj, change rules 
and legulatians/ and has xesponaibillty for maintenance and repairs to all properties on the 
Tha^hanna' Yeik-tha estate (including buildings, loadft, weUs, trees), and lor the elecbidty and 
water awpply, sewage* and for taking action to be taken against Indiscipline in the centre. They 
are xesponslble for the general health and well-being of the yaw "gi on the estate, and receive and 
maintain reconJs of donations made to the centre. No property may be built on the estate without 
offering it to the BTNA, and no permission is given for the alteranon or addition of any bidldings 
or property without first notifying the Trustees. No yaw "gi vvere allowed to make their ji\'ing in 
the centre, live mth their family, or be permanently resident. No yaw'gi may be in the centre for 
more than three months unless special permission is obtained. 



SI vrnAomaa^ 

Sa Th CM worked uiulti 1 2 dl£hrttU alignments, and three worked fon-^bio^ 

unounledtoa hnndnd ttiauMiul Ignti (foa^^ 9JBO0 ponnda at «fBcUttiei trfncchange) (BTNA 1981 :32- 

7). 

$i These were publlahEd in a 37 page booklet (BTNA 197?,'.). The rules specify minimum periods o{ noi'.cc ar.d 
minimum numt>eM membera present (or meetings, so ttiat it Is difiicult (or a small group to influence d«ci- 
lion auldngfagpoIBfigiuddtii I 
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The Boud of Dusteet has 21 manbera^ to whom all oommitteea and sttb-conunittees were 
viOmakdy leaponaible.^ Ihistees m elected yeady^ inm a much lisxga group of 'ordinary' 
(UuMnmaFhpioe'win) and life' (sa-OiO'pma-hpws'vm) BlNAinexnben.^The Board of Ihisteea 
has oonbol ov«r the number of BTNA menibetii, and zeeervea the right to refuse membeiship 
(B'ENA1979a:4«5). During the first BTNAmeetingit was agreed that trustees ^ould have certain 
quaUficBtioas. Rist^ th^ should be at kast 45 yean but under 75 years of age (BTNA 1979a:37). 
Secon4r no members of the Thut and sub-caninittees may carry any responsibility in otlier 
oomperable meditation organisations oultide Qm Tha-tha^nat' Yeik-tha (Regulation 73, BINA 
1979a:27). Finally, trustees should have the fallowing qualitici: 

(a) they should respect Buddh]5m(tfia-f ha-mt); 

(b) be replete with 'worldly' and 'otherworldl/ knowledge; 

(c) notdiiidialoohol; 

(d) notgs»bl« 

(c) 'spend per month at least the full and waning inoondays and two other days of own choosing 
obsexvingsabbath' (BTNA 1958:17, BTNA 1979u5). 

The division of re^MttsibiUties of ttie Board of Ihistees is iiotunl^ : : 
of oiganisation. They elect amoi^ themselves: a President, two Vice lYesidents, a Secretary, a 

Joint Seaetai]^ a Iteasuxa^ and an Auditor (art 7, BlNA 1979a:£>9). They meet regularly every ; > J 

mocith^andcanspedalmeethigswhennecessary. AyearlymeetingisheldforaUBTNAineixtbers ; [■ 

betweenl5Januaryand31Maidi(thefinaricialyearnmsfix)mlJaii-31Dec),farwhidith^ , || 

of Ihistees has the responsibiUty to prepare a finaiidal report and to prepare the rninutes. At T 

• I'i 

these yearly meetings, special committees are set up, whidi have at least a president and a j 
secretary in addition to ordinary members, and at least one Tnistee must be represented on these 1 

committees (Regulation 13, BTNA 1979a:24-5). j 

Anottierimportantcammiitteeistfi'td-4htfcwndedbyaieNh-ha^ 

nanveimplie^^agtganisatkn'seekstobenefltodieiari^'td-tfd 1961:4^^^ . \ 

1lustee$,andaconriddabIe capital incoinw.^R%vorics through tiwftil^^ 
havetodowiththe'SeranMMlarioiuaimofVVbii^(HI'tel.thIl^^ 

54 Rule1IandI3,(BmA1979i.-l»«}. 

55 S«« end-notes, 'BTNA trustees'. 

St The jrdijiii->'mcrnKrrra:-;e9.i !wc Vyatei)BWbMtbwainotithtotlieeentw,iwdthaliftmtinbermaloi»aoi>e 

time payment of two hun Jred kyats. 
97 HrteS-thi boasted l7392mtmb««»ofwhIcfaonBiuuynRCfnbmiKmiberI4^,m^ 

(Hi'teUhil98I: App.^). 
SB HrM4MfaGiitved50«M9kyats(ov«»j000pouiids]du(iiigaw]w 
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H) Food oUexiag volunUiy workos' comciitlee—Jua five members, and organises the daily 
jwapuadonaid ofSeniig of Jm load for betwcm two and three hundred yinv'ji<Hi'Cei^i 

Comcuttee in charge of looking for finandal iupport — hss nine members, and makes use of 
festivals and spedul days, such as the Bunneae New Yeaiv to 'rousci, utge, and preach to 
benefoctoiB and distribute urging leaflets' (Iff tei-thl 1981^7-28). 

(lii) CoHunittee responsible for maintenance and repair of buildings — takes care of a restricted 
number of bulldinga uaodatad with ICtd-thi only. Hu fbnmeabm (Wtel-dil 1981:29-30). 

(iv) Committee organising tlie ordination of monks, novices and nuns— consists of seven 

members, snd 'dot!« its utmnstbcst to hflp ar.d wcrk formatters pertaining tc> merit of the 
(Hi'tei-thi member) families' and 'therefore to initiate the jewels of sons and daughters of the 
noble Hi'tci-ihi members of the Buddhist lineage (jbok-da'ba-lha-nwe)..' . In total during the year 
75 monks, 92 novices, and 3 nuns had been initiated (Hi'tei-thi 1981: App, Ms', 

(v) Committee responsible far dispensirg rnpdidnt' — consists of four members, and is responsible 
for offering medicines to 10,979 meditating yaw '^i during the year 1980-1 (Hi'tei-thi 1961:33-S)» 

(vi) Committee organising sabbath daya— oonsistB of six maibeni, and cooks for ynv'jibbserving 
sabbath at a east of 3 l^ats per person (Hftd-Chi 1981 36-7). 

(viQCommittee responsible for the Saturday preaching — consisting of 7 members, this committee 
is responsible for the organisation of Saturday preaching (organised since 1976} by nionks 
from the centre at the Hi'tei-thi Da-msryon. Buses were hired to fetch yrm'ji^m various 
parts of Rangoon. 

Women's Yaw"gi Caring Association 

A third major committee is the Womens' Yaw"gi Caring Association {A-vr.io"ika-m:" Yaw'gi 
Saung'shauk-yei" A-kjnve'), an all women committee responsible for looking after fcina !c yau>"gi. 
Set up on 21 May 1978, it has a membership of 27, plus throe honorary trustees, three standby 
trusteea, and fivi t»jflb4sa,' hsA-yo-dttw (BTNA 1980a:74-81). It is subdivided in five 
sab-Gommittees: 

^ Otteoommilteeie^aiMibtefbrainQBti^iiidpkdiigfandeyiw'jiinaooommodatiori. 



1. 

I. 

it 



1 ' 



An auxiliary committee (Ian 'hnyun hii-nyi-yei " a-h.vuy-:';ije), helping to prepare the food on 
festival days and at ordination ceremonies for groups of between 500 and 5,A00 people. 

^ Cominittee responsible for deanlinen arul hygteii^ induding presa^tian of medicines and 

keeping the twenty-acre estate diean. • 

. i 
I 

(iv) Committee seekii\g financial oft eriivgs, which collects ail offerings for water, electricity, ; ' j 
seimag^monciy trees In siqiport of yop'ji and vadoua other oliCecingspeit^ 
(Mttebutmd&MOU'wii-da'). 

(v) A committee respon«iUcflacoi(ganisingoi£lalngsoffisiw*(£aodandmedidnea)(BT^ 

1961:64-9). ' > 

The BINA main office aiid the women's aaaodation weve situated In the office block near ttie , \ 

entianoev Hftei-fhi has a aepanle office near the dining hall at the bade of the centxe. AH \\ \ 

f ':. 

'■•-i 

u : 

./ I -l 

I 
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thiee eonninittees elect mdviatm (fan ' hntfun'mhyihkgy usually prominent membeis in Bisnnese 

Other Gooainittees functioning during the year 1980411 induded the following: a Scriphixal 
Leandng and Ptactke Mlesionaiy Wbrka Committee) nqMuuible ior publications and 
o^ganisiag Ma-ha-^? s trips abrMd*"; Goiranltfee Seeking Financial Offerings, Publicity, and 
Responsible for Maintenance of Records, with one sub-committee responsible for filming and 
documenting the various activities taking (dace at the centre, and aiwther for public relatione 
and Aiming; Bull<Sng and Roadwodc Gmunitteei, xesponsible for maintenance, arranging , 
companies to tender for the building woik to be done, and for procuring the building materials, 
wMch are often hard to osne V6Aeti Sewerage^ Blectridt]} Amplification of Sound 
Committee^ whidt also takes can (rf tfae sound system at the festival days''; Food Offering 
Vohmtaxy Wbriccrs' Association^ Securi^r end Rules Committee, responsible for dealing with 
pnblems arising in the observance and implementation of the centteTs rules and regulations^; 
Health and Hygiene Committee, responsible for diagnosing Illnesses and prescribing and 
dbpensing nicdidr.es**; Committee Responsible for Cleaning the ^h-ya-hi' ki;:run^"^'; Public 
Relations and Records Co.-nn-dttee, responsible for recording various itnpartu.-i: iivents at the 
centre, such as the birthday of the Ma-ha-si, the yearly meeting of the Board, and .'^o forth ; 
Ma-ha-si's Preaching Cassette Distribution Committee, responsible for organising the copying 



59 For txaii^)l^lfatBTNABoaida<Tm«im had only One adviior for 1980-1 wto 

Hl'lel4hi l»d five and tilt Wom«n Y«w"gl C«rijxg Ajmdation 3. Five wss th« mixlmurn number of penoru 
dected on the BTNA Board of Tnis»ec5 (BTN A I979a:6). 

60 In tlvey«irl980-8I twtnty different lieles were printed, iDtalling 41^15 books, of which tlxteen books (eight 
Burmese and eighl Er plii^.j were reprints, lo(a]llng33,0C0 copies, ir.i h-^v •.vht,: new Burmese titles, (otalling 
2,015 copies. It also ci xanised a three month trip for the Ma-ha-si to England and Southeast Asia Ofi 25 May 
1980, when hr- \v:ii acaimpaniedlqrliintinotilaandiinajHl^pi^' AniunbtfofoliiCT 

moreUr.]5thy tnps abroad. 

a The first 5:11 tollerted for the 1980-1 year for constructing and rfr.nv.i; in g buildings and •.■.•c;:5, org-inljing 
festivals, nnd ether purposes, [ust over lour million kyals (over 300^)0 pounds according to theiwixk rate of 
exchangt-i, tv„\n oi \v;".irh •^■a dor-ntc! for apsdfieptapoM8.0nNA 1911:74^. The fiotsub-comniitteeh^ 
three, and the second had five members. 

62 The Buildings Committee had seven members (BTNIA I9SI:77-81). 

63 The Wa ter...Commmee consisted of seven members (BTNA 1 981 :82-9). 

M Consisted of five members (all women) drawn from the Womens" Yaw'gi Caring Asaodatlon (see no 2 

above). In addition it has 1 1 assistant secKlariM, 100 mcinben, and another 200 volimtaiy woikcts at Ri dis- 
poaBl(BTNAI9n:90;2). 

tfS TheSBeuri^»GDininlii«^eDnabtadoflbiirinentfM»(BTN 

66 The HsakK^CofwmHtee'coiisbted 0/ no less than rix docfcurs and scversl nurses who regidafty viaited the 

centre dWc(BWAJ«J:96.9). 
S7 There wu a dMsian In Mnall groupe, one for each ni^ju-te'btiikllnf who dcaned these (BTNA 1981:100-2). 
6S Comislcd vi flvt w wi U au md^ withthealdof3Smm film and vldto equipment docunMntcd loin* oi (he 

prt■eldBgoftN^Ml■^«IldattMl^y»4n'to-y■H<nM(BTlMlWl:7S•4^ 
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and scUing of preaching sessions by the Ma-ha-si** ; and Ma-ha-si District Travelling Lecturers' 
Association, responsible for spreading the fka-tha-m!^ 

Evidentlv"; then, the Tha-tha-na' Yeik-!ha is a highly organised and complex public facility 
which contrasts markedly with the informal leisurely structure of an ordinary mcmastery such 
as the one I stayed at in Mandalay, where th«re was no adnunistiative officer or conunUtee 
involved in the dedslon-maktngpiooednre. 

The Tha-tiuMia' Yeik-tha compiises needy eighty different buUdings (BTNA 1981:100) and 
oocupieft appfosdmately twenty aaw of land (BTNA 1961:35>-4t ia therefdfe ahnost the size of 
a village. The buildinga indnde: a Ubiaz/ (pi'te-Jbi dnfc}, an office bkicli^ a residence for the 
Ma-ha-el, six residences for the individual head teachers fyuM/a-ka'hsa^fa-daie), five buildings for 
teaching monkB^ three dizdng halls, two aaaemUy halls (da-nuk^yony, one ordination hall (tiiein), 
at least four blodcs of residences fox monks^ one block for foreign male meditators, and numerous 
smaller buildings acconunodatlng monies, unordained male, unoidained female, and nun 
yaw"gi. The scarcity of space means that new buildings have had to be built up higher; in 
particular, the Ma-ha-si derided to have high buildings after visiting America (BTNA 1981:7,8). 
Though not quite skyscrapers, in 1982 a new four-iloor building offering accommodation to 
some hvmdred monks was completed. 

During the year 1980-1 well over 5,000 yaw "gi were recorded to have entered for the purpose 
of meditation (BTNA 1981:308), of whom 55% were female lay ym'ff, 28% as monkv 13% as 
maklayjiBip'jC and4% nuns (JBTTliA 198127-8). By far the majority were female ymo"^ though 
many men prefer to enter as manks rather than as tKyym'gL 'Yim''gi generally spend between 
oneand tfixeeinonttisin continuous meditatioii, espedallyif itis ttieir first time. But experienced 
yew'ji OT'oldsMw'^ ^fim'^A-Aaun*) as they were known, mayjustspendafew days or even 
a&whcMixs meditating. Thecenbeacoommodateson aveiagesome^^OOjHW'jf at anyone Hme^ 
but dieie are seasonal variations, witih the rainy season («w), sabbatli, festival days, and sdiool 
holidays beingparticularly crowded times. Most yiao''gi receive two cooked meals a day. Y(ao"gi 
oome from all over the country to meditate at the Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha. 



69 (BTNA 1981:107-9). 

70 The Ma-r.a-'ii Cammttteewa9setupin1970and,liavbg53San^iiKinbcn,ln^ 
Burma CBTNA 198I:3upptcmcnt 1-16). 
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Yaw"gi are not asked to pay for the accommodation or teaching they receive. Furthermore, 
Hi'tei-thi aims, by donations from 'oldyaw"gi', to offer free food tc serious first-time meditators 
and foreigners, irrespective of their means. The centre is financed partly from donations flowing 
in during the year from 'old yaw "gH iox specific projects (like donations for a meal, a festival, a 
building etc.^ and partly iaaa the interest on several 'money trees' ipihdei-tha' bmf^ planted in 
the National Savings Ban]c(iM6^iig»Hlmsj"liiM"^^ 

and HTtei-tfii have tiieir 'money trees'.^ Some $«bi*si who axe unaUe to find sponsors to pay 
for their food are leqniied to pay about four Icyats a meal but as ofiferings were frequently made 
to ail residents in the centra even those who pay for their meals often receive free meals. 
SpMUorsMp receives fonnal xeoogrdtion and has status attached to it. At the entrance to the 
centre^ tite names and addresses of ttie major sponsors, together with the amounts sponsored, 
are displayed on placards. Their names are also published annually in the meditation centre 
yearbook. The sponsors of each meal nlfered to the yaw ^^i are publicised on the day of the 
offering on a placard in the dining hall.'^ 

Only some clerical staff in the office and manual labourers get paid for the work they perform. 
All other work, whether it be cooking for the yaw"gi and the teachers, the looking after the 
inonk^ or supervising adminlstratioiv constitutes an 'ofienng' and is seen as 'iooldng afte^ 
major and minor matters' (wn-jiiMPMf-sflO for which the reward is religious merit (wei-yorvntt-sa' 
ku'ffn). Even doctors give their services and medicines free to monies and meditators. 



The daily routine 

In the Mandalay monastery where I stayed there was very little regimented sense of routine. The 
two resident novices had to learn by rote passages indicated by the single resident monk, and 
they carried out the routine household taaks such as sweeping the floors, deazdng, preparing 
olferings at the Buddha statue;, aiid so fortk The monk would every once in a while preach to 
pec^le in the nei^ibouihood. He would also pump up ground water into a tank and would 



71 See andriioUs, ngwei ba-iMm bin. 

72 The Gcvenuncnt was conoemed about theamounts of money spent on religioua donations, and allhough 
putting the money in a Covemment Bank nMV not yield the best interest it is diplomatically the best place. 
The BTNA admini.'itered four 'money trees' Ln 196C-81. 1. 'One kyal money tree', 2. 'Sepsrats money troj', 3. 
Triendly money tree', 4 'Sir U' Thwin" and Lady Thwin" money tree', with a total capital ofjusl under two 
million k)'3t3 (approx. ISOl^pauiid^ wUhsywidyiiUtfait of SO^flOOIgnils (overtjOiOOpoiuicb) (BTNA 
19B1:28-9,12S-31). 

73 KlB-]iMl(BINAI9BId7'^intiyingto«i»am8timn 
im'): 

In tha Urn'mMtTTkMrn Pdnom Tliu'aia-iw' asked the Buddha, 'Lord, bt this tim^ha-m-daw of two dis- 
ciplc«,«lilioiigKoftqiialaN»|4aoaMy]aaMl>^*,moi^^ 

while ttwothitf dots not Of theae two, after death when thry get to Sic nathmwm, what happens to 
whomT'Tha Buddha preached to dear daughter Thu'ma-na' that he who offered overshadows he who did 
not In (!ve ways. These five ways are: 1. Long life, 2. Beauty, 3. OMilentment in body and spirit, 4. Many 
guardians, 5. Conipicuous famous powM^; tt to niilatate la eiMSumga llieaiqii»it of yav'^i till thqr achieve 

nyan-zin, wiUch is a noble charity.' 
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speak to visitors to the monastery. There was no regular alms round, and a neighbourhood rota 
existed to meet the monasteiys daily food lequiiementq, with cooked food being brought to the 
monaetay suCEident to meet tivo meals. But there were no definite schedules of times set out; 
and li£e)uflt went its coarse. 

Tlw da% nmtine In the meditatton oentn> on ttw other hand, was regimented to the extreme. 
It revolved almost exduatvety around teaching and learning medltationr and this activity was 
supervised in minute detail The tniUc of teaching was done 1^ six ne-}fa4a'ftsa-yB-(&nv resident 
in tihe centre, of whom three were in specific diaige of the men and monks^ the women and nuns, 
and the ferelgneis. The m^y»4at'Jmya-daB had assistant teadiexs who preached and did routine 
teaching. 

The daily nxitine for the yaw 'gi was accord ing to the following roster: 

Walking exercise 3-4.00 

Sitting excrdse 4-5.00 

Breakfast 6-7^ 

Lunch and bathing 9-I2J0O 

Sitting exercise 12-13.00 

Walking exerdse 13-1400 

Reporting 14-16.00 

Sitting exerdse 1M7.00 

Walking exerdse 17-1&00 

Sittini.-pxrrdse 18-19.00 

Walkijig exerdse »..,,..» ..19-20.00 

Sitting exerdse 20-2LOO 

Wanting cxeidse 21-22.00 

SiltliigflMeiicise(inbed} .....22-23JX) 

Slcepbig 23^jD0 



Stting exevdses were done by noting the bdly rising and falling with breafliin^ with legs 
crossed and eyw doeed. When ttie mind wanders oH, the body is uncomfratabte, and sounds 



exercise. Here or.e had to r.ote not the belly moving up and down, but the foot mov'ing up, 
striding forward, and coming down. It had to do with breaking up what was normally 
expeiienoed as single events, into ever smaller multiple sub-events. Thereby one becomes awaie 
of hrqwrmanenoe eiqpeiiential]^ as opposed to undezstanding it intellectually. 

T^m'^wpoxtgd daily between2and4pmto ttieirni-yMB'/i30>](B-diRP, who assessed^ 
piogress was bebigmadeaooordingtothe stages in the nyon-ztn (Path ofKtMiwledge). Only 
oon^leiian of ttds path.Bt.the end of the meditation period was the ycm'gi eventually received 
by the Ma-ha^ and given final confidential inalnictiixi^ being encouraged to continue 
meditation until penetration (/nfya) is attained. At the time I visited the llia-tha^ia' Yeik-tha, 
the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw did not do mudi teaching any longer except to large congregations. 



distract; these must be noted, to return back again to the belly's movement up and down. 

Walking meditation alternated with sitting exercises prov-ided a limited amount of physical 
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Meditation had to be practised at all times except for &e sleeping period^ wiiidi meant that 
as mudi as twenty hounadaywas devoted to meditaflon. Meditation aiu}tildbeeome an activity 
that penneates all daily activities, audi as bathing eating, and gob^ to the toileb All sitting and 
walldngexeidses wen done in sexually segregated halls and walkways. The rales of the centre 
were strict^* specifying that: sSiyaw'gi should observe the rales of morality; that they were not 
allowed to raik, coiTespond or write, or make phone calls; and that ir. al. ir.atreis liiey s;;ould 
consult their meditation teacher. Yaxv"gi were not allowed to leave the centre without prior 
permission from their head teacher [na-ya-ka' }isa-ya-dau)). As the yau>"gi were meant to enter for 
a period of austere retreat and should not have their senses dishirbed, there was very little in 
terms of activities for yaw"gi in ttie centre other than meditating, eating; battling; leportht^ ' 
sleeping, and penonal hygiene. 

Ao3ommodatlon and seating anangements were such that as far as possible monks were 
s^Noated horn lay j/bw"^ and male lay ygw''gl from the lay women and the nuns. This was 
evident fat the wqr the buildings were hid out with ttie womens* lesidenee located southwest, 
the male ynv" j> reridences southeast, and tfie monk leaidenees southeast and nortlu It was also 
evident at times of communal assembl)} in that women would congregate separately bom men. 
At &e twice daily meal-tunes this segregation took on an almost lihial characten Before 
meal'<tfanes neat separate rows of monks formed in order of seniority in ttie robes, the group of 
novices, the gioup of male ycnv "gi, and the group of female yaw'gi with nuns. The monks would 
stand quietly in line in order of seniority of ordination in the middle of the road nearest to the 
entrance of the dining hall, while the male yaui"gi would stand or squat alongside the road, and 
the female yimi"^' gathered in an area out of sight, furthest from the dining hall. At the sound of 
the gong, the monks used to enter the dining hall in order of seniority, then the novices, followed 
by the male ynv'^ the nuns, and finally the female yaw'p. 

Upon entiy into the hall the monks seated themselves nearest to the Buddha shrine; followed 
by the novices, the mate ytw'ji the nuns, and finally ttie female yew'gu All sat on tiie floor 
aiound dxcular tables. The first thing after entry hito ttie dining hall was for all to pay respect 
to the Buddha by pioetraling three tioMs in ttie usual fuhknubt effect, if the monks paid nqject 
tottieBuddha,thenovice8paldflieirreq>ectstothemaalesaridtheBuddha.Themdeandfi^^ i 
lay ynv'^ and ttie nuns paid thehrreqpects to the novlcesi, the monks and the Buddha. 

The order of partaking of the meals followed tfie above pattern. First of all, before anyone 
entered the btdldin^ the cook, or the trustee, would offer the Buddha little plates of curry and 
rice, and recite a prayer. The recitation at offering to the Buddha was standard to Bunnese 
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idigious lifie^, and was not paiticalar to ttie meditadoii movement. Householden offered food 

to the Buddha be&ie theypaxtookof the meal, and thia waa abodoneat monaateries. The prayer 

will nm somethbig like this: 

To the Load otlAk, the noble omnladent Buddha, who Is replete wtth the Nine Qualities starting 
with Bi^htenment (S'ra'Aan) and who is worshipped by human and spirit alike, to the Four 
Shrincs^-theiia-te'zB-rfi, the da-ma' zei-di, the <^-ddk-iha'zei-di, and the pa-ri'baw 'ga'zei'di, I 
offer the taste of this food, which is fu!l of appearance, smell and taste. I achieve the 
knowledge of the Path (ftteg-m/an) and reap the fruits of neik-ban.' 

Ilie monaatie codfl of conduct (tttf'itfO pi'Bvents monks fom pailak^ 

Alayman must dther'hand' (fat tAO eadt dish Individually, or the whole of the table to at least 

one monk in eadi ciide before ttie mcmks can commence, ^dal care was taken in the 

pt^antion of food for the nvmki, who leoehred several cuniea taoce than all the other yaw'gi. 

Then the male yaw'^ would eat foUowed by nuns and female ynv'jj. During the meal the 

names and addxeasea of ttie donors wodd be annoimced, and the jiiw"^ were expected to 'ask 

fotr a boon' Qau'tBtng'' fb*) in their heart, so that the donor would obtain extra merit. Also ttie 

donora, and their families, observed with respect and apparent joy the intake of food by the 

monks andyaiy"^'. After all theyawj"^'had finished their meals, non-meditatingguests — usually 

the donors of the ineal and their guests — would eat. Finally, the left overs were fed to birds and 

stray dogs. The donors then would go to the residence of one of the m-i/a-ka' ksa-x/U'daws where ' 

they woidd perform the water libation ceremony to register their act of merit. 

A special leaflet distributed to the new yttw'gi included regulations pertaining to food intake, | 
Ttte first rule indicated the importance of seating ordec and revealed the separation between j , 

monk and layman: 'In aoooidance with the duties of partaking of alms, yaw'g^ may not ait at 
monkTs places.' They should choose a place whidi is acooiding to tiidr merits. Other rules \ 
indicate 'to note every taking ea&ig and chewinf^, 'not to make any noises eating or talking', j; 
'deanllneas', and 'to cover the moutti and divert the face when coupling!'. 

••I 

Ike calendar 

Once a full oouxae of meditation had been completed, 'old jfaw"gi' were likely to come back for 

varkNia events. Fdr example there waa a reguhir weekly preaching at the centre by one of the f 

senk(rmank8onSatutdaycvenings.Manyofthenon-meditating]|w*^wouMa]80spen^ 

i 

du^ day (tt'MMtejO meditating at the centre. Old ymrlgi would on ttiese occaskma go around 
to pay their re^Mcta aj^make ofteiings to Ihdr teachen and also meet their Mends. 

i 

'5 
"! 

75 These si-.rines were built aroimd respectively; the relics fTc::i BucdlLi'i hudy (v^ lii, hjir, vk], nf >be scrip- : 
lures, of the Buddha's ulensib (bowl, etc), and of representations of the Buddha (pictures, drawings, etc.). ! 

1 
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But the biggest events were yearly one-off events such as: the festival given in honour of the 
Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-da vv's birthday, the instructions (uxi' "u^i-fiii') by tiie Ma-h;-i-si to the monks and 
the yaw "gi, the offering of robes to the monastic order (ka-hicin), and the offering of robes to the 
monastic order at the beginning of rainy season (wa-zo thin-gan "). 

The birthday of the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw fell on the thiid day of full moon in the month of 
Wa-zo (aged 76 on 30/ 7/ 1980). At bxeakfaat dtne the Ma-ha-ai and his pupils did their devotions 
at tfw AasennUy HaU, and offered an offieiing tanjr Qism'dew-gyi' toe*} in honour (o-yon pyu' 
iftj) of the Buddha. Tlien the Aan-ga and the jmv"^ and guests weie offered breakfast (BTNA 
1981:38-9). Offerings poured li\ta the centre from all over the oountiy and weie exhibited in the 
aaaembly hall. The htthdsyt of the tia-^B^a'Aso^jiiiHiROB were cdelnated on a sonwwrhat less 
grand scale. 

Although ofieilngof raibes oceuzsed thcoug^out the yea% there were times when offering was 
considered especially appropriate. One such time was fast before ttie rainy season at the end of 

July, when the 'rainy season robes' (tm-zo thtn-gan") were offered. In 1980, this fell on 28 July, 
just before the Ma-ha-si's birthday. Another was the time at the end of rainy season in October 
(ka-htein), which fell on the 26th in 1980. The explanation for this wa.s that when rainy season 
was finished while the Buddi;a resided in 2iei-da-wun monastery in Tha-wa-di-pye, the monks 
who came to worship the Buddha had been caught out by the rain and wind, and were covered 
with mud. When the Buddha saw theoq, he infooned them that monks coming out of the rainy 
season tamy be oSsmd lobes. fxom tfien on Buddhisia offered robes during die first month alter 
the ndny season. Benefits aocndng to the laymen donating the fa-Mctn robes were said to be: 
beoomJng £re^ making heavy zesponsifailfiies fed fig^t assuring plenty of fbod^ no danger of 
loss of property, and protection from theft. No less than 106 robes were olfeced of eadv of &e 
ttNKO and the koMbt zobes in 1980 (BTNA 1961:4(9.^ 

The Kb-ha-flf instruction wedc (m*a«-(bO was the biggest event of the year. This 
every yea^ ever since 1950, the year after the Ma^ha-ai joined the Tha-thaW Yeik-tha, and so 
1980 was the thirty-first instruction week. Between 17-21 December, 440 monks, about 4,000 
yaw"gi and well over 10,003 guests came from 150 different centres all over Burma from 108 
townships. Fifteen committees totalling about 300 people were set up specifically to organise 



7£ About the robe offering ceremony; 

'It (ttie priest's doth) cannot be received except by a chapter, which mvwt bo coiistituteiJ uf .it Ip.isI five 
priests; when the doth is offered, the priests hold a comulsation an.i inqiiire, Wiich of ii* sl.!:id< in i- tcct of a 
robe? The priest who li mo*\ in need of a garment, oupitt now lu rraV-t" known lo his want, but this rult* is vai 
followed, as the ):r.L at ■.•.•;".i> !u,i read the sacred Ijook?, r>r eyj.-yuiKieii J .;t;; iS the per'Drmance yf ma.is, 
whether the moat destitute or usually received the robe. Ttie priest respectfully asks the rest of the chap- 
ter to partake of the merits produced by the offering, the assembled priests, assisted by the lay devotees, 
make tlit doth into • lob^ and dye U jnellow, the whole of ivhich proceas must l>c concluded in 60 hrs. or a 
Wbimlday' (EMquoMdinJadMn I9a3;10Mi,iwlK24)^' 
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catering and accommodation for these visitors. The event I attended in 19BI was so thronged 
with thousands of people that it was virtually impossible to move about, and the atmosphere 
was quite unlike anyttiing I had ever seen at a meditation centre before. During these days the 
monks preadied and the Kfo-ha-si infonned botfi moitia (the fliet day) and ym'gi (the second 
day) in tepaiate meetings on ttie direction he thought teaching should tak^ and the mistakes 
that wen being made. EOms were shown on Ma-ha-sfs work abioadi> and book stands with 
pobilications wereonshow. AUvisitonand^ino"^ were fedatnooos^ whidi wascalled 'feeding 
thoaeficom the lour caxdinal directions' ^ut-du'deOe-^Jqfwd'' fftQ (BTNA 1981.47'S7). There were 
many visfton fma. the ethnic minorities vrtio did not speak any Burmese (BTNA 1981:^). 

Oflier more regular festive occasions rdated to the inauguration of new build ii^gs, and . 
novifialion and monk ordination ceremonies. These occasions were often accompanied by fieee 
food for all yaw''gi and the monks in the centre. 

The Tha-tha-na' Yeik-tha also maintained close links with monasteries and meditation centres 
elsewhere. A rota existed for the teachers and assistants to travel and preach by invitation around ' 
the country with the purpose of encouraging people to meditate. 'Old yaw'gi' played a vital role 
in apieading this iietworlc M they liked to invite monks to come and preach in their home t 
Tha*thaHna' Yeik-ttia monks were also hi demand to attend the many openhig ceremonies of new 
centres tfaioughout ttie countiy. .• 

^>ectal clasacsfor children, tao^bymonk^ were inteoducedin 19^, andby 1961 there were 
ten dI£CeRntstandarda,£nitiaUy these wewmeanttoprepareboysfarnoviodioodrteachii^ 
the novicehood rules and ap p r o pri ate behaviour, but fa 1975 dasses were also inteoduced for | 
gills, taught t^nuns. Spedal texdxMkshad been written to accompany teadihig. Children were 
also tao^t how to meditate. In 1961, 385 ddldrm took exams at the Centre (BTNA 1981:42^^ 1 . 

{ 

Condvston i 
Vie have .observed that ttie organisational stnteture and purpose of the meditation centre is | 
altogettier difiemt fiom that of the conventional monasteiy: one is designed fior laige-«cale \ 
temporary meditation, the other iot loa^^exm residence and scriptural learning by monks; one 
has a large committee structure monopolised by the laity, the other merely one or two lidpen' 
with alldedsion-makingin the hands of the senior monks. Yet there are also many ways in which ! 
the meditation centre resembles the monastery. The openness of the meditation centre to entrj' ' 
by all from whatever background (provided they abide by the rules), and the open hospitality ■ 
(as in feeding everyone from the four comers of the earth) were common to both. We have also j 

i 

seen that under certain circumstances, and by certain unordained yaw "gi, the meditation centre f 
toRgardedasa'mona8ter/andtlieyinD''pasmonicSrWhetheritisinhabitedbyardafaedTO j 

as in the case of the TY, or not as in the case of the Ma-ha Baw'di' or the Ba' Hkin meditation \ 

i 
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centres. Yet this interpretation, when examined in the wider context of Burmese Buddhism, is 
controvcrsiaJ, as is the use of monastic language. 
This chapter raises two further points. 

First froni the perspective of the ficldworker there is an important difference between the 
monastery and the meditation centie. This is that> while the monasteiy admits many entries to 
many diffeient types of knowledgeir authentic^ Oie meditation centre allows only one enixy 
to one authentic type of knowledge. WMle in ttie monasteiy knowledge can be lecehred in a 
sadal ooittext and transmitted between peof^ in the meditation centze knowledge is not 
conceived in ita 'received' torn, but exify as an o^pedential knowledge derived from lengthy 
private dedicated *vrtxA!. This has significant implications for tfie flddwoarker. Lt Argomds of 
Hie Western Atcgfic Malinowski (1921:^ wrote that 'with the capacity d envying their company 
and sharing some of the games and amusements I began to fed that I was hideed in touch with 
the natives'. But meditating 'natives' do not have the time or the inclination to sit around 
socialising and amusing :he anthropologist. In the meditation centre 'going nadve' and the 
sharing of sympathy and friendliness does not get one very far. Social pleasantries were a 
distraction to meditahon and, except for special moments set apart such as an open day, or the 
birthday of a teachei^ there were few occasions for small-talk. There were no games, there were 
no amusements^, there were no words, there is only the experience, only the serious practice of 
meditation for eadi de^y witiidrawn in him/hersdf . So, vAiHk I could change my trousers for 
a ian-^ switch from ttie En^ish language to Burmese^ leaocn topay my respect to monks, and, 
indeect become a member of the monastic onler (however briefly), I could never '6dce' WM 
practice wittiout BCoq>{ing ttie deepest of personal commitments it involves. Neitlier my 
personal experience in eady life, nor my anthropological training, both based on the skills of 
social oompmnise and language exdumge, had quite equipped me to i^pioach sudt 
intrinsically antjkiod&l activity. This, to me, was perhaps the moat crudal difEenmce between 
fieldwork in a meditation centre and in a monaster^'. 

Second, though monks may have diminished power in the context of decision-making in the 
meditation centre as compared to the monastery, this should not be taken to the logical 
conclusion that they have lost their clout— it is simply difierent from what it was before. It would 
be temptingto condude from the histoiy of the TY llMt it is government powei^ not 
that provided the Msrha-aimethod wfth its popularity Yet this is untrue. GovemmenI support 
may have lieen inqxirtant in the initial stages of expanding the popularity of the Ma-ha-si's 
meditation method, but before the Ma4ia-si waa invited by Oie BIN A tie had already achieved 
a nexus of no less than three meditation centres spread between the extreme east and west of 
Burma. F u r H ie m io ie , it cannot have been mly government support that was respon^le for its 
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popularitv' for another reason: during the early years of the 1962 military coup, the average 

number of new centres opened per annum may have showed a discrete drop from a high of 8.4 

In the 19503 to 5.5 after the military coup in the 19608, but in the 1970s it increased again to 12,8, 

the highest number evei; despite no ovett goveninent support'^ Duiing my »kay in Bunna 

between 1981-2 its gnwth was unabated: lattended ttie openiiigceznnony of twonewMa-ha^si 

centKSi, one in Kbndalay and one in Rangoon, and pnpaiationB far opening a third centre near 

Yei-paw-gan Ywa, a village near Thon-gwa Myo', and there were others opening too. 

RdthemKffiei, neitherthe Stinlun", the Mb"gDli;>artheMo'hnyin*Hia-y«-daw/ all three of whom 

managed to devdop their own empires of meditation centresi, albeit somewdiat smallei^ did so 

with any government support at all. Renowned numks were indispensible to a religious . 

or^ganisation, as monks always manage to generate support by virtue of their office and tl^ir 

network of fellow monks, who, once proficient in the meditation method, tend to set up their 

own centres in their home towns and villages. Monks also generate j great de.il more respect 

from the laity than can iajTnen. This explains why today the metiiOLi*^ propagated by monks are i 

iar more popular that the few methods propagated by laymen, which have a very small, selective 

and localiaed appeal. 

Oiie roig^ aigue that the nationalisation of industry and private property has a lot to do with 
the revival of meditation. Any money made on ttte blade market has to be translated into 
Eomettiing. Yet monaitvies today are not significanfly better off ttian before the coup, wiiile the 
meditation centres have continued to make inroads info Bonnese Buddhism since. If it we^ I : 

question of eamomic^rsmely offering any illegal profits 'piivatei^ to the monastery wou^ | 
a mndi more attractive proposition than offering it to the lay committees populating the | 

meditation centres, where no privileged access can be guaranteed? J. 

•i : 

This'monastie' underpinning of the meditation centte explains also why a significant feature ^ ' 

of WM popularity is that none of the methods developed and taught by lajnmcn — and here I am 

i . 

thinking in particular of Hsa-ya Thet-gyi" and his pupils Ba' Hkin from the IMC and Hsa-ya .' ■ 

Thein" from the Ma-ha Baw"di' Centre — have achieved anything like the success in Burma as |i 
compared to the methods disseminated by monks. If we were to measure success in tcnr.s of the || 
number of off-shoot centres and the number of jfow'ff, there is no doubt ttiat WM methods ^ 
propagated by monk teachers have been a much greater success ttian any of the by-oriented 
centres: they have tens of ttiousanda of &ithful ym'^ and provide guidance to hundreds of 
aCBUated centres, while the lay centres such as the IMm Baw^di' centra, have only a faactkm of 
j/m''gi and a handful of toosely affiliated si s ter ce n tre s over whidi they have no authori^« 
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But despite the overall success of the Ma-ha-si's monastically evolved medi tatior, method and 
the monastic underpinnings of the meditation centre; the characteristic of pre scr.tday meditation 
centres remains their predominant orientation tc the lives of the unordamed. It is in this respect 
that the meditation centre is different from tiie traditionally rare monasteries speciaiizing in 
meditation (m'pat-tha^ du-m' b/aung") over scrip tmal learning (pa-ri'i/ttt-H' du'ta' h/aung'). 
Even in the most monk-otienled of meditatiad centres^ the Ma-ha-si Tlia-tha-na' Yeik'tha, only 
one In four i/aw''gi were monks. But the diaooune ol these unoidained tends towaids the 
monastic by virtue of accompBihmient In practice, the evidence above, e( least; suggests that 
Bunnese Buddhism today is not inoeaain^y laicised', but zattier that the laity is increasiagjiy 
'monaaticbed'/andinasasin^y conceive of fhetnselvesas and adopt the language of the thatv-gs. 



6 



On the tension between 
tha^ma^hta' and tui^pat-tha'tta 



Case studies of three meditators 



(1) The WM yaw'gi emphasbes one Kiedfic type of meditative action as the idea], namely 
'insighf iwi'pat-^ta-m), as oppoeea to 'concentiadon' (<ft(Mna-AftiO meditation. Only the 
fonner is unique to Buddhimw but the latter is not 



Some speak of 'concentration' meditation ^amatha) believing it to be 'insight' meditation (P. 
vipaaaana . Some are of the opinion that Ine Ins^hf is teaOy 'ooncntiationV and some are also 
■aying lluit neidier Is efBcacfawis..- 9iAi«lHKSi 1981a2) 

This chapter has two parts. In ttie fast part, case studies of ttixee conteinp<nary meditators are 
presented. How did thefar inteiest in meditatim begin? What were their expexiencea? How did 
they distinguish between different types of Buddhist practice?^ The second part of this chapter 
attempts to make sense of ttie omtrasting noticms held by different Burmese practttionerB of 
meditation, namely about tiu-MOrdi' f aamadhi) and vn'pat-tiia-m fvipassanP . 



] KNditidaedthia chapter for not incLudlng 'real' WM yaw'gi who aimed for 'true' VVM as an unordained pct^ 
■on. Y«t he agtatdwithnw that Hi* v«y difficult to get salouj and devout WMynv*^ to talk about their cw> 

■tadles included in Odf dwptv anwhaionenJight wier te M^ to pt wM nff afitdltiiloni, whp aadc lo under* 
■tand everythinglodo with mcdlMlon on their own terms and who havedBfieukto aeoipllnglhtauttuiirit/ 
of any one teacher; Ihey were the ones most forthcoming in talking of their experiences IlalMHildbe noted 
ttut chapter ypra i e n l a the profiles oi two authentic meditation tcacherti 
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(U") Lei", a pensioner-merchant 

I addressed him as (U") Lei", meaning 'Little Uncle'. (U") Lei" devoted his life to various types 
of meditation after he retired from his work, a lucrative trade in clothing (mainly lon-gyi) at one 
of the bigger Rangoon maikets where he had climbed ficom 'market elder' to 'xaxiary', to finally 
become liead', which he remained until his letiiement in 1978. As (IT) Lei* was only at home 
lor short periods oltimi^ the mateiidbdow was ptheied£ramabotttG^^ 

Of his six ddldren fhe youngest son was stiU a student at Rangoon university, a twin son and 
daug^ttr had after their studies talcen over the family store at the maricet one daughter worked 
at tiie UniverBilji} on^ togettier witti her husbandr traded in dotMng at another marlcet, and the 
eldest was a hoasewijfie. All lived hi the parental home exc^t the eldest who lived with her 
husban4 who was a doctor. (U") Lei"'s parents were of Chinese badcground, as was one of his 
wife's parents— yet all in this family considered themselves ba-ma, and none could write, speak 
or understand Chmese. 

(U") Lei" was born in Bassein in 1923. He attended school up to the fourth form, and at the 
age of 15 he became a novice in the local monaster}' for two years. At the age of 17 he started 
bi;Q^g and selling lice. When he was twenty years old, in 1943, he joined the Burma 
j^dependenoe Army, then known as the Burma Defence Anny (BDA). He f ougtu the Japanese 
during tfie last six months of the war and was an instructor oi 'war knowledge' to the BDA 
members for a wMle. 

After the war at ttie age of twenfy-three he started a bu^ess together with an army Mend 
who had obtained a heavy vehlde Uoenoe. (CT) Lei* arranged the budneas contacts, and his 
fidend drove. Theypeddled gram Clb4s* bs") andjaggery between Mandahy and RangoocL They 
also peddled other goods, and after a year or so he met his wife in Pegu, a town on the way 
between Nbndalay and Rangoon, when she ordered him to bring a few Burmese petticoats 
(hta-meih) from Rangoun. He married her soon after, and ran a shop in Pegu for about six years. 

(U") Lei" had his first meditation experiences after the family moved to Rangoon in 1953 

where they opened their shop in a market: 

I was about thirty yeais old. I had never observed duty day (u 'bok-nd') out of my own initiative, 
but now! started going to (he Kyaikassan Pagoda regularly to take the moral precepts and pay 

worsrup. One day T net a nun there, who ii-.troduced me to the meditation methods of the monk 
Sun^lun ' Hsa-ya-daw. 1 subsequently wt three standard seven day periods of meditation, and 
oontimied to meditate oMniingi, tvoxings and Sundays. 

(U") Lei" expressed this as a change in his life from a concern with 'the matter of thriving* (a 

modem term for ■cconon\ics'), to a concern with 'the matters of the religious realm and 

■wi'pat-tlia-na {tka-ttia-na yd" ne' ivi'pat-tha-m). His meditation affected his attitude to business, 

which in turn led to problems with his wife: 

My wife did not like the way I acted in the market. If something would nonmally be add at 35 Ky, 
we always used to ilait off wiOi 45 Ky as the asking piice. Now I was asldng for 35 Ky strtdghl 
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away. The wtpyNi/uz-na experience gave me the wisdom to sec that all tliis haggling was 
'impermanent', and that it had no meaning to ask for high prices. But my wife only once did a 
little meditaliaa at the Sunlun" to sec, but dedded she did not like it. She it a 'cheat/ (/ta-tia') 
penon, attd I am a 'ntedlfation' (ba-iua-na) person. 

(U") Lei "s meditation had eWdently not only changed him, but had also fundamentally altered 
his relationsiup with his wife. 

In 1958 (U") Lei" was forced to travel more frequently ti> obtain supplies for the market stall 
They had duoiged ttidr meichandis^ and by now specialised in silk goods. (U") Lei" went as 
far aa the Shan States to obtain these: 

During this period I had lilfle Opportunity for quiet meditation. But in 1962 the new military 
government classified sDk goods as black market, which made our trade illegal. I continued trade, 
andgoteauljhtin 1968 when I bought a consignment of lon-gyi torn a group or farmers. My 
goods were oonfiacated and I served a jail sentence (rf three and a halfnumthSi From the little 
money my wilit saved over the years we set up a trade in slippers, pots, and blankets at the same_ 
atalL Only in 1971 It became possible again to lesnme trading in dottilng. 



(IT) Lei^s experiences with the law had a piofound effect on him, and brought him back to 



WMk I had Bftle opportunity to meditate during the period after 1958, 1 started meditating again • 

in 1969 on my first birthday after release from prison. But my emphasis had changed. No longer ! 

did 1 want to practise solely m'pat-tha-m meditation, but I started to practise mainly concentration 

(tka-ma-hta') meditation. I meditated mainly with the 'rosaries' .After one year I achieved the 

ability to 'hear and see* (/t-h/a' a-m>finy I visited regularly Min-bu^ where 1 met up with sages | 

(TiKilb«ii)suchas(U")Ok-ta'ma-gyawand(U*)Pan-di'ta' j . 

In 1970, after ha\nng been in contact with the sages {weik-za} for a year or so, (U") Lei" started to i 
collect money for funding the repair of a pagoda. (U") Lei" became associated with this pagoda 
through a frienti also a saleaman in silk goods at the inaricet, who was donor of a monastery 
nearthepagpda.Astheabbc>tofthisinonaste]ywas8eeidngsponsarsforiepairofthepagoda, ■ 
hec(»ltacted(U*)Ld^(U^l^^ttmnle^hi8spedaldiagnosticpowerq^ j 



Figures, 'yiagic Sifuares' ( in') as usedby ffractitionersiudias U" Lei'. Thesd are cfter. vnitten on paper atid 
btgaled to derive jmom. Itfk represents the Thu-ya-tha-di Mt-daw, as nmde up from Burmae ktlering. lUghk S 
mmeomienlknidm^sqm^mtendedtobetualtonlim (mst^iaium. Both wot tc^JromKymyin 
0MS:S7, TSjL U* Lcf* naafsueft tn^eal upum iikk repertoire (ifrtmSeav^vihiAht htatid fUpeof^mtd 
wfth Ae lename o/«iAjBh Hk lenoflaM the fngodi 



2 MinWiswailtoa«aioeRtNiorthepfaiciieeofvailoustype8ofoeeultooiieaaa«^ 



meditation: 




tion. 
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by supernatural bangs such as spirits (mt), treasure guardians (ok-da-zaung') and witches 

(«m'flu% He gfA together no ks» than one mUlion li^ts by diagnosing ponession and other 

causes of disease associated witti naUgnant spbits. He did this in the pagoda compoond, and 

leaflets of his practice were disttibated on tnins. He never charged fees for himselt but people 

would nutkc offerings to die pagoda^ whidi generated funds bx its repair. Duiing this period 

he slept only sbchouna da]i( and when not worUngln the market he meditated. One day I went 

with him to visit ttie pagoda he had hdped to v^ir and a monastery neaxbyt and he was proud 

to be very weQ recelvedby the monks. Even peopte in ttie ndgM>o<uitood stiU teme^ 

thou^ it was mora dian ten years ago since tfie repair. (U')!^" said he was related in a fiormer 

Ufetotheabbotof this monastery as uncle and nephew. The abbothadbeentheson ofTha-hton . 

Ma-nu-ha Min", while he himself was the younger brother of the king at the time.^ It wasjjis 

concentration (tha-nia-hta') practice that made his medicine efficacious {hsei" iaik thi). 

A year after the repair of the pagoda (U") Lei" was ordained in Min-bu for three years: 

I became a monk'* after going to the 'opening of the oven festivar in Min-bu. (U") Pan-di'ia' had 
'gone into the oven' ^ipo wtn to renew fab aagdiDod, and would be coming out then. U 
Pan-(tt'ta' had lo renew his sagehood at the age of 721 years old, and had remained in the oven for 
five months of meditation. Yet the heat of the oven had not affected him because he had good 
concentration (t/w-ma-A"). When I told my wife thai 1 wanted lo go, she said ihuy \v-;ll be able to 
open the oven by thenudvest why do you want to goTf . She was not in favour at all But 1 insisted 
fhatif I ate the ashes of dils oven, I would have ■ long life, and nyirife even^ 
me go there. The opening of (ht> r\ =>r, hn-riR.^ o;!t fnhi- a 'victory festival' (aun^btLv") as Pan-dl'la' 
had been .successful, ar.d was alivt: aner the txpencnce. The oven had only been fired at the 
beginning of the five month period. It was opened at ten o'clock at night at the end of this period, 
ondl saw many hundreds of people running to the oven when 1 was there. They were allowed to 
peep ttmiu]^ a hole fha size of a head, and as U Pan-dfta' shouted Mctoiy, so did I, at the same 
time putting my fist We all threw popped rice into the oven. Later a pagoda v.'ouin h.-jve its 
umbrella hoiits^d, an J liv c mi:n were chosen — from about a thousand willing — to become monk. I 

Figure 4. A depictim Ojf f/ie tim/ the ordeal o/ 
fineemJead loadiieemaa eftuptmaluni 
potoer as taken fivm Ka-v}i'Tha-ni 
(1954:14). W Lei' witnessed the W 
Ptn-di-ta' 'coming out cf Ihx trMii' after hit 
Ordeal by Jire,ly which he exteruied his life Jor 




3 Thii-hton Sta-nu-ha Min" was the Mon king defeated by A-naw>ra'hta in 1057, when Buddhism was intro- 
duced to Pagan. 

4 (LP) Lei^sreawnfbrbeoamingaiimnkwaatliathelHdnonatlopactiM Us meditator 

and meditation was all he wanted to dioi AmjfeaiaUMni Ortnotonly was tbebody'sutiCeriiig' (((bfe-M>Olr 
but the mind waa'auttsing' too, H? ex^criencedfearattlie thought that evnyonc has todle.Heiak|, 
1seealillicraadsaM,aadaneda> mtnc past the fcHicrwas as young as Oie son, but lieiseldnBW,andhis 
aon winbeasoldaa Ms father one day toa Beautiful j^b wltii make-up and perfume aie pressed dose to me 
tnthebug^but I nnwiealize that they too wOtbe oldwiMicn one day. And yet they damtfeaKselhifc' 
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was lucky to have been chosen, and that is how I became a monk at this monasteiy in Min-bu for 
Ihieeyean. 

Bvet since then (U") Ld" was in and out of monasteries — repeatedly undergoing ordination and 

disrobing for his return home to Rangoon. At home he occupied the first Hoor of the house with 

the big Buddha-shelf, while his wife lived downstairs. I-lis wife was completely against his 

behaviour, and refused to give him any money. So he relied on liis children to provide for him. 

Once I overheard a remark his wife made to her daughter: 'Don't give your father any food, do 

youhearl'. His wife admitted dislikinghis lenundatoifiomfainily and business and found his 

presence induspidous to the house. She cMnpIained about the hig^ cost of his regular 

expenditoie on offerings to q>irits and saints (Jbo'daw). Tb ha, the otHy deUy of any importanoe 

was Thu-ya-tiiB-di Me-daw't but really only the monks mattered. She gave 'chant/ to the 

novices every morning, and even the chocolate I brought from England, which I knew she liked, 

she gave to the monks. 

When at homie, (U^ Lei" used to sit every day from 5 o'dockte the morning until late at night 

meditating and chanting in front of the Buddha shrine I could hear him as I was going down 

the stairs in the mornings chanting 'Sanskrit' chants*: a-m-futn dei-H ram ti-da ram mm... He had 

a piece of doth near by i-.im where visiting spirits could sit. He explained to mc tiio importance 

of 'lovir.g-kincness meditation' {myii-ta ka-ma-hlan") to successful concentration meditation. I 

could hear him while coming down the stairs uttering: 

'may all beings in the 31 plains of existence, humaiv spiiits^ holy men {bo 'daw), bya'ma, and so 
forth be wi^....' 

(U") Lei"'s battle: concenimtinn or WM? 

We have noted how (U") Lei" saw his life as m.o\ine from V\Tvt to practising concentration 
meditation wliich gave him powers with which he could perform charity at the pagoda. By tiiese 
mean^ in turn, he had become client to sages living long lives in Min"bu" and on the basis of 
his goodloiinit was his goodfortune to bechoaen to becomeamonk there. This is the early history 
of (U'')Ld^Iariived in Btmm on 10 Julyl981, and by 25 Julylvfas deeply involved in an episode 
of whidil onfy appreciated the inqpoztanoe later: (IT) Lei", after makinga second attempt at WM, 
this time not at the Sun'lun" but at the Nb-ha^ Yeik-tha, ran away torn his WM pxactkie. 

Thebackgroundisasfdlows. Onl8 July I wentwith (fJ^ltS' fbra visit to tfieSunlun'Gentve 
where he had practised WM many years before. On the way back %ve pasted « group of people 
whom (U") Lei" referred to as 'UmOf, but they did not appear to be related at all: ^tvey were all 
deeply involved in concentration meditation (thtMna^'). Their house was filled with statues 

5 AHfldngoddissciMWiiradbynumyBuddMrfiHeheprotectOTgoddiiiBAft^ 

6 SaiufalttsotennacdbjrllHMewiieeinphaslMfJIw-iiM^' 
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of spirits and holy men {bo"daw). (U") Lei" said there and then that a certain Ku'wei-na', the top 
of all nals, had told him in person to do WM, not concentration (tha-ma-hta'). In accordance vAlh 
this encouragement on 21 July, (U") Lei", like so many Burmese lay-people, made his way to the 
Ma-ha-si Tha-tha-na Yeik-tha for a ntonth's meditation and I thought nothing of it. 

(U"}Lei" (fid not stay long. On 23 Jufy he nn away fixm the centie and anived bock hoi^ 
He gave various leascnts far leavfai^ but tfiey weie in all tihzeeMd Pint that the monks itom 
Uie eentze tieated him v«y ruddy. He alleged titaft tihqr said to hhiv If you do not want to lis^ 
you wiU be kicked out'. He aigued that tiiia was no language for a monk to use. He was a senior 
pei8an« had been a monk too, and understood their ways very well. He had not given cause to 
be shouted at like this. {IT) Ld"'s other two reasons had to do with the supernatural Seven years 
beforei he had psesczibed some medicine for a neighboui^ a woman^ whohad developed stomach 
trouble which (U") Lei" diagnosed as being caused by a spirit called A-nauk Me-daw. (U") Lei" 
incurred this spirit's UTath and subsequently she repeatedly came to disturb him time upon time 
siiice. It was her fault that he left the centre, l^inally, (U") Lei'"s third reason, given to his 
daughters, was the monk's dismissive attitude to the admission by (U") Lei" that he had seen 
the meditation centre's treasure guardian (pk-da-zaung) who guarded the centre. 

(U") Lei' faced a pcohhan at home. The day after he left the centre the two daughters who 
shared his hoanef boOt enthusiastic WM yim''g^ eKpiessed ttieir unhappiness at his leaving. His 
wife was unhappy whatever he did, but his daugihters looked after him, and their displeasure 
meant something. Some of (U*^ Lei^a stories of his vebirtfas indicated how dose he felt to his 
daughters.* The two dau^ters conspired to pteasuzise thdr &ttier to go back to the meditation 
centre. (LT) Lei" adopted an obstinate stance. His daughters tried to further their cause by 
involving others. They caUed thefa: yoimger hrottieii who had also meditated at the cenbre. And 
they called me from upstairs, asking me in front of their fattier what Z thought should happen, 
whether he should go back or not. 

On the one hand I empathised with (U") Lei". I had myself been deeply discouraged by the 
strictness of this very same monk just a few days prior to this episode, who, when I arrived, 
advocated three months full-time meditation for twenty hours a day without talking or writing, 
as the only way for me to find out about WM. I managed to make do with two weeks meditation 
at this centre, but with so many dedicated medilaton devoting mondis of ttieir Hves to a single 
stretch of meditation Iconld not compete for the monks' attention. My meditation achievements 



7 .Ku'wei4M'IsoneoffaurgenentioaimiiumdedbyTha<gy«rM]n*<l^ 

8 Ononeocais{<mheio1dmehowhehadb«eninfonnedoiittlqratttmthatoraolMsdaugh^^ 

cared irn^) 'or Kidl^eeix r<e1.vled :n cne i:fe as daughMrlohlBluafltlui^lntwol[VM«aistertohiin8» 
a brotli«r, and in one life a mother to him as a son. 
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to thla period vnm waenunrkable w my intesest waa not prinuurOy in the subjective eqieiienoe 
but In tfie ways meditation find* a place in the aodai and cultunl life of ^ Bunneae, Later on 
Ifound out howwiddyknown the strictness of the monk in question was, as I leamt about other 
men who had left ttie centre beeauae of 1dm (the monk was of 9nvel-gyin bad«ground). 

On the other hand, my interpretation of (IT) Lei^a account suggested two things. First, he 
waa short'tenqwRd and someUmea plainly ludcv and this must have played a role in 
precipitating the monies cmnmenia. He had a tendency to be upset with his children while at 
home, and wu firequently angry with my persistent questioning, so that I had to be dicunupecl 
and not ask too much at a time. Also, in the street he would sometimes prick his umbrellas into 
peoples' bcluLS, not the most polite of greetings in Burma. Once I was interviewing a 
concentration 'sodetj' leader' (gaing" hsa-ya) within hearing distance of (U") Lei", who scokied 
this man — ^unnecessarily rudely — for telling me about conventional Buddhism, i.e. about the 
importance of obser\'ing the precepts and so forth, rather than the more typical concentration 
practices, such as the idea of extending one's life as sages {wdk-za) ultimately do. It was more 
than likely that (U") Lei" had been impolite to the teaching monk too. Second* (U") Lei" continued 
to practise his ownmeditatioQ methods not taught at the centre. This was a rare combination of 
the Sim'lun" a-a»f0-iia' mettiod* with its emidiasis on fast breathing thnough the nose and 
sensing suffering {dtHMia'), of spending a long time in pradiAig loving^kindneas, and of 
indudnga atateof seml-^seasfamliysages. None of these weretaughtand— with tfaeexcqidon 
of lovingidndneaa none ware tdeiated in the centre. (U") Lei" certainly never practised the 
recommended observing liae-end-M of tlie belly. Alao^ from (U*) Lai"'s nnanner of sitting and 
speaking the centre monks must have deduced that he was stereotypical of the confused 
meditatoc with aU sorts of ficdidocic notions about maditaiionr but with little motivation to do 
WM. At tills centre, perhaps more so tium at any other centre in Btmnar (UO t^"^ syncretic 
practices stood oat Uke a sore tiiumb. By not listening to the instructions of his teacheis, and 
persisting with his own hodge-podge of beliefs he wras violating the centre's rules. I 

Evidently, then, the event was the fault of both the monk in question and (U") Lei", two quite : 
difficult people to get along with. Of course, the children had their own reasons for getting (U") 
Lei" to meditate at the centre. They held that (U") Lei" was being destabilised by his traumatic 
experiences in concentration meditation with the supernatural, and WM would make him less '. 
volatile, less moody, and more in control of himself while at home. When I was asked my i 
opinion^ I softly noted that for (U") Lei" to go back v«thout resolving what he wanted to jj 
do—^xmcentiation or WM— would not anake any sense. If, as he himself noted, spirits bothered i j 

him beeauae he dkl tiie fonnei; and practice of the latter would make tticae problems go away. 
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then I saw him benefitting from going back. But if he went back without being convinced that 
he wanted to do WM perhaps he should not go back. 

(U") Lei* waa iiixioiu with his children for thinking that they could possibly tell their father 
«4iat to do. But he stood aloae; and alter mudi negpttatJozv he dedaied hinuelf 
bade to meditate;, thoog^ not at ttie same centre. The youngest hiother wae despatched to the 
centre to infonn a inonk, whom the daughters trusted to sohre the problei^ 
went to the Tha-tha^ia' YeOfrtta, discosaed the matta; and a place was arranged for (U") Lei" 
in a sister centre; CSuui'myd' Yeik'«ttia, propagating ttw same method. IBs daughters were 
ecstatic wlbdieirlBthier'sdedsiontocoopenita, and Qieyvl^tedhim every daytoofEerhimfood 
and look after his needs vdiile at the centre. He then stayed for about ten days. 

It wotdd, however, be wrong to think that (U") Lei" had thereby chosen WM. Not only did he, 
still interact v,'iti\ a lair number of supernatural beings throughout the period at the sister centre,^ 
but his lack of dedication to was substantiated later, after his return home. After his 
meditation at this centre and after a period he spent away from home^'', on 6 November 1981, 
(U") Lei' had a bad experience with some sages (todk-za) who came to visit him. On this day he 
waa not <]uite in control of the situation: 

After! had counted the ros.zries and's«nt lo\'ing-'dnd.ncss', an Indian sage appeared ivhc tc!d me 
that he was the most powerful sage in India, and that while he was with me no other sage would 
due to come. He asked me to byout* and sol did. I sent loving kindness again, and after three 
rounds of the tosozy, there a pp e ar ed a Bumuse sage. Burmese sages do not normally fight 
amongst eadi otlier, because they know and respect eadi othen' strengths and wealoocstca, but 
ihis Indian aagewas not part oCtluttllandednqTsdlfln^ndddleofateflt of sbmgth between 
the two. 

He was visibly upsti and shaken by the experience when he spoke: 

The Burmese sage then said to the Indian cnr, \-,'heM name v;as Thi-wa-li' Bo"daw, "You area 
usdess Indian, what do you knowl'. The Lidian be :?urue very angry, and they argued. 

The next day (7 Nov) I saw (U") Lei" agaiq, and he told me he had not been able to sleep very 
welL But Thu-ya-tha-diMeHiaw (the deity his wifexespected) whom he considered his personal 
protectoiV had come to visit him: 

Thu-ya-tha-di Kfa-daw told nae to do instead of concentration meditation, and then all these 
problems of spirits would vanish. She said 'If you are prepared to do WM then I will reserve you 
aplace in reahn of the bya'ma heavens'. Another saintly sage (a-ri'ys lodfe^O had offieredlda 
protection to »e, but I rejected this as Thu-ya-tha-di Me-daw is much more poivcdul, even more 
powerful ChanTha-gya" Min", the King of the 37 spirits. I have dedded todoWMfrmncnvtm. 

(U") Lei" explained his long association with this deity as follows: 



9 Unforhuwtely I was 111 during much of this peHodoflT L«i" 's meditation: I had damagct! my leg by step- 
ping through a piece of wood into a sewerage ditdv which left rr.e with a number of internal infections and 
iiver. Frorr. a brief visit I ciid Icam that (U") Lei" had seen another ok-dii-zaung, who wanted to sleep with 
lliin,and a foreign spirit, a woman. He daimed the regime of meditation waj e%'en stricter at the Chan"myei' 
Yeik-tha than at lheTha-ths-n;t' Ycik-(ha. 

10 I went to Mandalay and Moulmcin, and went in for my mcditaliafi acMlons at the Ma-ha-si. 
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Figure 5. Thu-ya-lha-di kit-daw, the protectress 
of the Ti'pi'ta-ka' as depicted :n Se:n Hpe.i 
(nd.:81). U " Lei " claimed to have been a son of 
UuMMtymapast life, and she wa hit 
pntedmsinUs kit 




ItWBS in 19S3, at the time I was still meditating WM at the Siin''Iun'' Haa-ya<daw that a coconut 
offend to Ifae Thu-ya<tha-<U Me^iaw bunt opeiv and the oooanut water spiuted out into the air. 
The taste of its iniDewas quite anBke that of any oSier ooeonut, and it was so good that It cannot 

be describee! in words. The same day, I found a lot of mor.ey in my shirt pockets, about 5,000 
kyats. My wife thought that 1 had stolen it from the shop, and was quite angry with me, but as 
time went on we found more and more money, and once even a further 10,000 kyats. My wife 
chedced and controlled my actions very dosely at the shop, but could not find me at the money. 
She finally accepted that 'Hia-ya-tha.di Me<law was responrible far it. In 6ct, it was only seven 
or eight years igo that in the market a storm took place, whirh foiled the intentions of my wife 
and I to buy an offering tray {ka-daw' bwe') for Thu-ya-tha-di Me-daw, and at the same time 
money fell onto us £rom nowhere. With tMs money we Ihenboug^ a monk's lobe and offered it. 
Also when building the houses we needed money for cement, and Thu-ya-tha-di Me-daw ensured 
we had the mon^ straight away. Thu-ya-tha-di Me-daw takes care of our welfare. I have a 
'rela;: - r -hip of cause and effect* {ft^him* zcQ with Thu-j^-tha-di during Ka4ha<pa^s time, when I 
was her son. 

Yrt despitehlsiMmiiUfletoTlm-yai-aia-cltMe-daWj it vmdear 

xuitpiictiMdWMMrioudyt Indeed, he appeared frti»tnlie4ran^ 'j 
his «Ager aiul frustrntiim on ine. difldien weie hdpinjine to get ^ 
my nuttlieaa. (U^ LeT made his appeannice^ fuiiousty oomplaiiung that his children were 
pixiivlding me wdih eveiytiiing and were neglecting their own fs^MK 

had once again openly taken up Oie beads and a ppe ar e d to have let go of his piomiie to practise ' 
WM. We had anottier conversation about one of his lonner lives: 

K^nu'ha MIn* worshipped in those days a monk called Ba'tee' Hsa-ya-daw. This Ba'^e' i 

Hsa-ya-daw became a sage yzviik-zs), ar.d was eventually reborn as the Sun"lun' Hsa-ya-daW/my [ 
very jwn teacher of W'M just after the wax. The Sun"lun" Hsa-ya-daw is not enlightened ' 
^I»-Acr"iI^ as so many of his pupils have claimed, for if he were enlightened he would no longer 
be among people, but he is. In fact, Ba'me' used the womb of Sun"Iun"s mother to be conceived 
and Iherety to extend his sagehood (fcfon ku ' Iht}. Thus the Ba"me' /Sun"lun" Hsa-ya-daw had 
come to \'i5i: me for the preceding 4 days. I have been visited by the Si;r,"luiV' o:trn before to .say 
that he was taking care of m^ and he has told me 'to cross over to insight only after building a 
pegoda". The SmAun* knew tliat I had 'made a ndstaken prayer' in my pest Kves. 

i 

The next day we went to \i.sit the pagoda which he had helped to repair through his medicinal ii. 
powers and his concentration practice. (U") Lei" declared to the monks in charge of this pagoda I 
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that he would no longer practise possession by sages {dat si " thi), but ttial he intended to raise 
3-4,C00 kyats in charity for the pagoda. 

Not much came of this, and in May (U*) Lei" made another attempt to pxactife WM, when he 
went to a meditation centre In Pegu. Again he lelumed much aooner than expected. He told me 
that aagea had infonned him that ttie weather in Kfin*bu* was cooler now, and that he should 
xetuni &eiie. He had toM his daughter howevei; that he had aamp ib his leg^ an^ 
not feel Ulce staying any longei; and had kfl together with another monk who had fevcK, 

When I piessed (U") Lei' one day for an explanatioa for tttis appaient lade of success in WM 
vtbSis lie had been so soccessful just after ttw war with the Sun'lun* metttod^ (U") Lei"'s answer 
was surprisingly simple: Ihave a relationship of cause (paMan' xd^ with ttie Sunlun", not with 
the Ma<ha*Bi'. In odier words, it was his eaify xdatlonship with the Simlun' as the Ba'me* 
Hsa-ya-daw while (U") Lei" was the son of Ma-nu-ha Min" that was an important determinant 
of his success with the Sun'lun" and his failure with the Ma-ha-si. 

By the end of my stay in Burma, (U") Lei" told me, as he had done several times previously, 
tiiat he was at a cross-roads as to what his futtire action should be. Either he would continue his 
conoentration meditation and become a sage within a matter of several months. Pailing that he 
planned to practise duoify (i&HiaO by building a pagode, after which he would then devote his 
further life to WM. But he estimated his chances of becoming a sage this time as goodr fot his 
teadier was calling Mnv snd was going to reward him fox his loyalty by getting him 
sage too. Wiebothlau^tiedat thettioug^t thatif he wereto be suoceaafnl, ttie government may 
have Id ptrjr out his miUtaiy pension for at least 900 years. 

Ba'gyf": a saw^nill woilcer 

(U") Lei"'s dilemma is present in ttie second of our case shidies too^ namdy Ba'g|ri'"s. I met 
Ba'gyi" or "Big G^md>father', halfway throu^ my fieldworic in Kangoon. The occasion was a 
'drowning of Shin U^pihgok festivar «4iidi he had organised.^ Ba'gyi" looked, witti his little 
white beaid, ttie way aidie^rpal holy men ^"dno) are popularly pottrayed in Biuma. He was 
55 years cid, had a low focome, and wodsed in a saw mill afongside the river. His cahn and 
predion in answering every question daased him amongst the most impressive informants I 
met in the course of my stay in Burma. My information about him was collected in the course 

11 Dal f IM is a term uaed for allowing oncMlf to b« ponessed by a «age. It i» different froin natpu' lU,mtkU 
Ihi, rwt min thi, tut kpan * Ihi etc, in tlwl tKe latter concern involuntary po»s«9»ion by ' 1 ow' spirits, whereas M 
.It' Ihi Ir.diates voluntary possession by EM!>I;-ra wi^o are thought to have speci.il supematunil power* and to 
be able to extend their lives beyond the normal human lifespan. An example of this term being u*ed may be 
found in Hpci Myin' (1979:127). 

12 See end-notes, 'Shin U'pa-gok^. 
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Figure 6. Shin U'pa-gok, the monk 
saint far which Ba' Gyt" orgtnised a 
fiAieii, Tkii monksiiittt it aUtged to 
hoot conMl over the wtatker, and i» 

tin invoked to cor.irol the weather far 
Uunooitiation ceretnony (Wi'lhu'da 



of thiee Interviews. Ba'gyf made 
it a pdnt lliat he did oonoentiatioii meditatioin by himaelt and operated complelely 
independently from membeis ol concentration meditation aects. 

like (U") Lei", Ba'gyi" claimed to have achieved powers through meditation, in particular 
those of diagnosing diseases caused by supematural agencies and foreseeing the future. When 
I saw him together witli ?. Burmese friend, a daughter of (U") Lei", at her request, he made some 
predictions and diagnoses of he relatives without ^ing tht people concerned. For example, he 
advised that her father's depression was because he did not have a teacher 'higher' th;mhimaelfc 
her brother's marriage partner should be selected by heiaelf rather than her mother; her younger 
sister's health problems vrould be remedied by offering oooomit to the Buddha and then eating 
aU of it The problems he tadded were manifold* and the way he aiuifysed and eiqiiessed Otem 
didinspim a degree of oonfldenoBi 

The way he talked about his rdigious escperienoes in his earty life was revealing; and showed 
the imipartanoe of mtnallty as a basb for meditatlonal suocesK 

Wtien I was young I used to observe the moral precepts very strictly, and I never lied or stole. 
When 1 offered the sacred Bugttiia (tim-bjfi^ to the Buddha, the leaves remained green already 
when I was very young, remaining frerii for very long, longer than vrlSn anyone else 1 knew. 
Normally thoy dry up within a day. I iOOintarted practising conrentration {.'fct-m .'-^iia') using the 
rosa^, and as my concentratian was good I covdd see ghosts (thu-ye ") and spirits (not). 1 could ask 
them questions, which ttuywauld answer. 

Eventually he started his WM pracHce: 

Then one day 1 was invited by a friend tti an offering at a mtditaticm centre, that of the The-ingu 
tba-ya-daw. I liked it there* and I wanted tu leam how to practise WM. After I had Ixen 
practising this for a wbile^ I toon started to liate eveiything tliat had to do with concentration. 

This sudden dislike for concentration meditation was punctuated by a 'concentration drowning 
feathral': 

I Iwld a oanoentraHon drowning festival, in which 1 put all the statues 1 possessed of sngef^ 
(vMdiMse]^ spirits ^Mti, and evetytlting that had to do with concentration onto a raft and sent it oft 
inlo the river; I invited many people on tint occaaknv and fed tham vegetarian modks. In the end 
I was left with not even the aocomit home spirit.^ I no longer pteaoibed medidM or treated 




IS Mia" Ma-4ia.gl-ii' is Ihc Bumiese home guardian tgiOt for whkli a dedieaiion b foutul in moM Buinicae 
hoBua. 
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casus, and no longer did I see spirits. However, at the end of ihe ceremony, wiien i was 
medilatfn& a holy man (liD'ilm) appeared who was asm by my wife I did not see him. It was my 
peraonal guardian holy wan. 

Like (IT) Ld, Ba'gyi" could not stick to WM akaie and leverted to conoenixation meditation: 

After practising WM for a while I had lo work a lot, and simply did not have the time for regular 
naedlblticn. My mind started (o diange again. While for the period I was practising WM 1 did not 
■ea my ^)iifl«, I Own h«gan io see Uim again. I taw holy n^ 
since I practised concentration last From then otv I started to practise oomxntration again. 

Indeed, Ba'gyi" had visibly zeinatRted ttie various statues of holy men and the coconut for Min' 
Kfa-ha*gi-il' at hia the Buddha shrine. Thexe were also ofiGerings of coconuts to his guardian and 
teacher the Sri Lanka Bo'daw (Ihl-ho Bo'daw]^ abo known as Ma-hein<Ui4a'. Ba'gyi" dahned 
tobe related to Mb4iein-^4ca' in a fenim'Ufe long ago in Sri Lanka. &i ttiis ]i£e 

in Rangoon and later on Mount Popa. _^ 

I was puzzled about this switching between concentration and WM, and i asked why, if he 

recognised VMM as the higher ideal, he should revert back to concentration meditation. Was this 

not regress in the quest for truth? 

I am piactifling 'worldly religion' (knr'iU tha^OuMupj/u' tU) which excludes the Four Noble 
'huflls. TMs is Oie practice of oonoentialioiv ttie distribolion of medida^ the building of pagodas, 
and so forth. T am not pra ctUing'otheiwocMlyidigion'whidiixwoIvestlie realisation of dw 

Noble Truths through WM.** 

His oonaistent exp]anation--for he zepeatedly asserted this during interviews-^was that: 

I do ttiis because I happened to have prayed wrongly {hsu ' laung' hmit ' iW) for this in my past 
lives. I happened to have made the wrong resolution in the past {a-ddhhtankma'' (Ai^ Instead of 
prann g for 'otherworldly religion I prqrad for 'woridfy' rdigiai^ and I now therefore have lo 
'undergo and eat the debts of sin'. 

On the oilier hand* Ba'gyi* did not Iheieby dindnish his important addevements in the Md of 
WM. He held that his eaiUer practice of WM quaUBed him to be lebom as a Ma'lia-gan^a-ri',^ 
fiar though he did not emphasise die Four Nbbte Ihiths in his present work, he had discovered 
them flu^ba^ his earlier WM practice. 

Ici fudi his daim to the first stage in the WM hieraidiy of addevement (6utto''ikt4ian) 
developed as follows. Statements about WM addevements are rarely made openly, as this Is 
expUdtly prohibited in Buddhism. Furthermore, the criteria are vague. From my knowledge of 
the stages of sainthood, I decided to find out where he saw himself located. .After all, he had 
expressed that he was ma-ha gan-da-ri, and had therefore become a saiat. I asked him whether 
he 'would not fall into the nether hells any longer'. Streamwinner (thaw" da-ban), the first stage 
of sainthood^ is meant to convey this. My friend, clearly awaze what I was getting at interrupted 



M However, succes.iful practice of a'i'pj.'-.'foi-.tM requires tha-r\a-h;r.'. arui 11 >'ni'! :^ what Ba'gyi* waspiactlslng, 
he firmly established hlinst'lf on tlw path to 'othcnvoridly religion and by iiiiplication asseaiedcriUeally 
those ttii'^iat-t/ui-na meditators who did not 'nnvc sufficient 'cOMlatiallaa^. 

15 See end'iratea, 'weik-za, ma^gati<k-ii/iu-la'gan-da-Tf. 
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me in my questioning, and said that such a thing can never be claimed by anyone. I responded 
that I asked whether he 'thought' he would possibly be reborn in hell in the future, not whether 
he 'was definitely not' to be reborn in the hells. Ba'gyi" praised me for my peiceptiveness and 
chided my friend for her 'softness' of mind. In this way he impUdtty conveyed to us his status^ 
wMle not daimingll outiighl; as would have been iropiopec Hb wifie> howevex; made the point 
quite openly: 'of couxae he is at least a atxeamwimier'. 

Ba'gyi* hadbeen'makingiesolntiaitt' (fi-dak4ilan (ftO to devote himself to complete xeligious 
piactice for limited periods. like (U") Lei* he took upon himself to follow a vegetarian diet as 
mudi as possible;, devoting himself to intensive CQnaentxation meditatiain at the same time. The 
higher apizils and sages (msifc^ss) dislike ttie smdl oi people Who eat meat but they like 
ve^taiians.^ He daimed ttiat by doing diis not only had he received the capacity 'to hear and 
see* Uke (U*) Le|, but he had found cures for diseases wMdi the medical doctors could not treat, 
suidi as csnoir and heart disease. For his dues he did not reodve fees as such, thougi^ people 
would occasionally give something out of gratitude. He frequently advised people to make 
offerings, either at novitiations, to pagodas, to monks and so forth in lieu of pajTnent. Unlike 
(U") Lei ' he did not express the wish to build a pagoda as a first priority. His first priority was 
to spei\d his retirement in three years time in further pursuit of concentration. 

Hsa'y9i-lei''t a meditating henniteas 

Hsa-ya-lei'' or litde Headier' was a nun— a heimitess according to her own saying— Maiding 
at a meditation centre in Upper Buima. She had be«i closely involved in setting up this centre 

in the late 1940s, and lived in it for over thirty years. She had been closely involved in generating 
finance to keep the centre going. I hdd about fifteen lengthy interviews with her over a period 
of three months, Offidally she was in charge of runr.ir.g thi^ catering ser.-iccs, but unofficially 
she ran the centre virlually single-handed. She also helped to solve proble:r.s ineditator.s faced, 
particularly those of female yaw"gi. I had finally found someone who was prepared to unveil 
some of the secrets that teachers of VVM — particularly at the Ma-ha-si centres — had refused to 
talk to me about. She was very forthcoming and open ^ut her life and her relationships with 
the people around hes 



U V nHwh i i liw, spit fawn being wict of 'kavtng-ktndncM' to tetportswt to the pwetoof ttMwjMf'.iJsB 
aiMiu that out adopit aspects of the diet of higher belngj who do not eM mcnt.TlMH my own vcgctntaniim 
WM Int B prate d u inviting the protection by higher beings. 
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Hsa-ya-lei" claimed tobea'hennitess' (jfa-thei'ma') and not a 'nun' (ihi-k'yin). She indicated 
that she was not a nun because she wore brown instead of pinkxob«Si and because she kept the 
Ten Precepts rather than the Nine or Ei^t Precepts kept by nuns. 

She came £0001 a mesdiant family trading in Vote in Mandalay. When she was yottng her 
mother oortxacted Bubonic plague. Though she responded to treatment and lecovered/ she was 
never agMnaUe todo any wodc Haa»ya>lei''sfadier died of tubereuloeis whenahe was fonrteea 
There was no one lo take can of Hieduklren. At the age of thirteen, wliile her parents were ill, 
she was put in the cue of a meidiant lady who sold |aggei3( and with whom she worked to 
maintain her five younger sisters. The lady at ttie madcet taught her all ttie seaets of business 
until tlie age of nineieerw when the set up a Uttle shop trf her own, selling household goods such 
as soap and matches. Hsa-ya-lei" traded like this until the age of thirty, when the event of the 
illness and subsequent death of her mother's sister, her favourite aunt, took place. This aun; had 
lived with the family, where she helped to take care of Hsa-ya-lei"'s mother and sisters; 
Hsa-ya-Iei" regarded her as a mother. When this aunt was ill in the hospital, people in the hospital 
used to comment on how Hsa-ya-lei" look care of her aunt as if she were her mother. 

It was at this time of stress during the illness of her aunt that her interest in WM evolved: 

At that time I anet a market saleswoman who was somewhat older than 1. In aconvetsatioit with 
her my morale fvas not improved; she told me that Che way most people lived in tMa world was 
bound to lead to leblzth in the lower four abodes. Tiie or\ly way out was to meditate. A man who 
had founded a meditation centre was then running a transport company, paddling onions and 
gadicbetweenTaungyi and Mandakqr*twas loUtiiat he ktiawalotalimt Buddhism. Hi^ 
teaching, so the marlget sales woman told ma, was a teaddng which could fine bam rebirth in the 
nether hells. 

I went to see him, and for the first time ever I forgot about my shop, and no longer considered it 
tfie most in^oitant ttung in my life. I started meditating by mysdf far about seven days off and 

on when I was free from work The meditation tparh^'r travelled, going to Inlei, Rangoon, 
Sa-gaing" and Mingun, and I dearly wanted to Litiead his preachings in Sa-gaing",but my mother 
did no*, want me to go. To my mind it was a sh.ime not to go to hear lliis very imp crtant means of 
release of rebirth. Eventually I went in spite of my mother's objections to attend the first 
oteditation ooune the meditation tcadier gave in Mandalay. It was hdd in abuilding owned by 
the market sales woman, and we weie adatd to tadng along five people for the course eadv to 
make it worthwhile. 



17 Most Burmese Buddhists regard nurj is having low status, but ;.'.crt-asir(;ly thcrr iire Burmese Buddhists 

who adruire njna, piVticulariy those who take exams In scriplura! It.vrring at high level. As Mo"hr.yin" nuns 
ue high regarded, Hsa-ya Lei' preferred to be aaaociated with that tradition (5«e aiso Kiendclson 1975: 146). 
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I asked Hsa-ya-lei" to recount her experiences duzing her first course of meditatioiv which 

she did somewhat reluctantly^*: 

Thefli^eiiencesoldestnietlonMulbiith^^it-fyei)^^ were Sumy and fast. My experience of 
these developed in two phases, nist ft felt as if dough or wet sand was coming out of niybody 

and L-^irlic-jlarly jut ijf niy hii^d, and was slowly dripping onto the );rcund. During the second 
phase I ielt as if only smoke was coming out of my body, going upwards. This latter phase 
showed that I had made aiMne pmgMSS, tot they were sensations of a less gross nature. I was later 
told that after smoke come sensations of essence (e-ngtoet'O/ which is even finer, I soon had no 
sensations in the body anymore, nor of mind, and I felt as if I could see the constituent elements of 
my body. Instead of fesling 'shape.n.i]' I was conscious of the various constituent elements of the 
body. At the time 1 did not realize the significance of these e^qieiiences, but when I saw the 
meditation teacher he approved of then, and explained lo mefiuitit was the experience of 
luipeuuanence. I was not convinced, and still felt I did not know what impermanence was about. 
I did not understand the reality of the birth-destruction process, and only believed what I could 
see with my eyes. Another experience I had was that I saw tlirce benefactors^*^ in front of my eyes: 
my mother. Daw U, and Daw T. I cried and 1 wanted to return to them the debt of gratitude. 1 
returned the debt of gradtude to Btem by teaching them meditation. 

I asked how Hsa-ya-lei" felt after the e.xperience when she returned home. 

It affected my Hie immediately. I could, for example, no longer smear iha-na-hka "^^ onto my face. I 
would no longer wear beautiful dothlng. In fact I never smeared Iha-na-hka" or wore beautiful 
dothing again. Though I did go to my usual work at the market, I found that 1 couldno longer 
diat in the lunal market language. 1 no bnger performed my work property, and it twcame a 
paoblem to my younger siates andmy mother. 

Hsa-ya-ld" ejqplafaied how she invited all ttnee of her 'bene&ctois' whom she had seen in the 
course of ttie first sesekm: 

Two of fhem <fid not need much convincing to come along, but Daw T had cancer at the time^ and 

her family did not like the idea of her going out to meditate. But when I criedr she understood 
how much it meant to me, and came. She died shortly after meditating. 

I asked Hsa-ya-lei* to explain to me her feelings duringttie second meditation phase: 

It was duri.ig this period that the meaning of the Buddha's teachings became suddenly rlp^r to 
me. Here I went up onto the r.yfl«-2!n,"" Yet it all happened in stages and as I progressed I got at 
once terribly frigl^ned, and began to see this whole progression of experiences as an enemy. I 
desperately tried to get dd of tfa^ fear, and I cited terribly. I went to see the meditation teacher, 
wlio said ^latl should face this feav— Outl shotdd goback and meditate tiuough it. He preadted 
and encouraged me a lot. 1 just did not know what to do with my body. I could not run aWay 
from the sensations, for they were in my head. I could not discard my body. Yet the 
encouragement by nq^ teacher made me face my fears, and I continued After snne more 
meditation 1 foundmy vnqr out, andmy knowledge about impeimanenee became dear. Had I 
cacqied and run ■wrqr,I«niidd ham naver had this experience. My fear was ttw itar of intuitive 



18 Meditation experiences shoiiM rnl be talkec! ^bcit openly 

19 Hpv't-fy*"' i^ comrr.or'.:y ujed in aonii! !;• editation ir^ttiods tOiefsrlOttie fKlings of air flowing in and out of 
the nostnio. ih'j <i\-.cn-2v.c-: of :hLi leads lo (/la-ma-ftta^ after wtdeh an InWrftlvee w sie n eMofimpcnHaneBce ii 
aimed at, i.e. binh and de-srruction of all phenomena. 

20 Ky«i'zu'sW«, or ' ma.siers of grace' denotes formally a class of fen beings wtiieh Includes: the Buddha: silent 
Buddhas; the Buddha's left and right hand disciples; one's mother; one's father; those who are more noble in 
age, qualities, morality andso fbnh itun otwselfc diMewho feed and dress one; those who Kadionetlie 
tegn pM^yal (Buddhist teachings). During s«bsequaie«aBvenatfcins with Hia-ya Let" it became i^ajent 
tkieaiw was {en^nttyanti^txmmmiitbKeuse 'they did not know tlwk 

41 "nie baric root of the iht-na4dbi' tree is used by women pounded imd then stneandonii) their fac^ 
{ngbeau^cnam. 

22 ^i^•zmlsthela7lriRtsadeofpI0gRsskmaf1ll^^llrt4ltalHasl^ 
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realisation of Impexmanence, but lacking the reallaatlan thai there was a way out of 
suffering— dlaeueir M age and death, and laddxig tfie realbalion that faisi^t was the answer to 
an thJflk I have never tdd anyone theaeexpeitafMCS CNcqpt nqr 

What happened when ]KW xetoined honii ttiat tiiM> I uktd. 

When I returned home I just gave up all the workat the market, and this caused big problems, as 
my younger cisteta had no loiowle^ of buying and aelling. Before meditating I had always been 
bsdnatedbymatlcetUfaloiedtobethelaattolaavedieetavCfandwhenlhegong went Ijuct 
want on woridng iintU dl ih« oOieia had packed ufk But after nedltatton I juat wanted to dn^ 

an. 

When I asked fcr H8a-y»'Jla"'8 eKpmeaeu duiiiig the thiid meditation period, she said: 

I do not want to talk about i!. It is improper to do so. If people hear it and say tka-du', tha-du ', 
Om-du'?^ then all is well, but u they do not believe it or were to be jealous, then it would be an 
dbetade to th^apiiitttal quest 

Butshedidtdlmeeventuallyt— andnotaltogetiteriehictantly. _^ 

lliiough this experience of the realisation of bhth-destractlon I knew fanpermanence, vA\m there 

was nothing lert, Di:ring the third sitting I faced up to this: I was looking at my mind which was 
in my heart. It was no longer, it was destroyed. There was at once nothing to look anymore/ and 
tihe process of beooningidestnictkin had come to an end. 

I asked what happened on return home after this experience: 

On return home I could not live there anymore. I oould not even talk about things, this was ail 
woildly talk I had ft* uige only to talk and read of 'oChenvoddly' filings. 

Hsa-ya-lei ' proposed an Interesting idea, namely that WM is 'an avenue to short-cut fate' (tan 

hpyat 'uin)f where the 'sensations' {wei-da-na) experienced ciurmg a n:\cditation sitting are nothing 

butthe'undergoingof thedebtsofrebirth' {mit-kywei" hkan sa" f/;i)- in other words, V\'M practice I. 

'kills' (thatthi) the retributions of past deeds which would have othcnvise been suffered in reality 

at some stage, some life, in the future, tisa-ya-lei" told me about her experience. 

Ihad the experience of feeling like a fish on land, and at one stage I rolled about like mad exactly 
like a llsh on land. No less than three people had to hold me, so violently did I shake. 

Hsa-ya-lei", who had devoted her life to meditation, and given so much of her life to the centre, 

was nevertheless deeply disappointed with the stale of affairs. She had donated a monaster)' just 
■J 

inside the compound of the centre in the hope that the monks would take an active interest in 
teaching and studyii^g meditation. They did not, and meidy went thdr way insistiivg on doing 
scriptuialleaining. Abo, the rest of themeditation centre administration opposedherldea4, and 
she became known as 'aiiplaitf' because of her efficiency in buying up goods at the market for 
Uieyow"^ and as 'Hitler' for her efifozts at contxolHng &e centre's aCfiairs. She was also known 
jokingly as sage ^ocjiMat), for her continued interest in 'oonoenixation' meditation and the occult 
Indeedr her initiative in building a pagoda was largely financed by people not unlike (U*) lei'. 



33 77u>-iiu', literally 'gocd',!5 9 i:d ■.hzce tir.-.a areco9rilionofnaflorioiUBCllmi.Itlaiiaua]lxiaidaktheend 
of offering* somtwtiat like ttie Cliristian 'amen'. 
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bona fide prac.itiur.ers of royal dianty {ilii-tia"), seeking to establish themselves firmly onto the 
path of concentration and sagehood, rather than WM and purity. 

The can studies reviewed 

The case studies axe not altogether r^iesentative of Burmese Buddhists. To begin with, not 
everyoneineditate8.Theca8eshidiesweieiniddle-aged and above, and, mth no young children 
to take care of, had perhaps more time than younger peopie with families. Also, they were not 
educated beyond sixth form and are more representative of that section of Burmese Buddhists 
who have colourful folkloric notions about meditation than that section who, combining 
practical meditation with deep scriptural study, have very sophisticated views. 

Though not representative the case studies nevertheless illustrate several points about the 
statuBcfVVMiatfaeUveso£inedit|rtoiB.TheyshowhowWMiefeistoniarethm " 
technique;, but also to a new finm of lau»v;ledge> a new state of being. WM had profound effects 
on thdr life styles^ tiieir viewa>, andttieir sodalrdatianahips. Indeed, it served to make them into 
difiexent people who xdated to Oieir envinnunent, their friends and idativee, in unexpected, 
diffiexent ways. Hsa-ya Lei" lost biteiest in her shop and eventualljr renounced into the lobes of 
a heimitesB. (IT) Lei" lost hie proper business sense at the maxleet and fell out with his wile. Jn 
sofarasIknewhin\,6a'gyi" wastheexceptianheie — he managed to hold tds life in balance and 
had undergone least change with leference to his immediate social environment and family. 
Peihaps his lack of wealth, his being a sole earner for his family, and his sense of responsibility 
prevented him from considering complete renunciation. 

The case of U" Lei" case demonsti-ates how an individual yaw"gi may visit different centres 
to practise different WM methods in the course of a life time. Also, the case studies of (U") Lei ' 
and Ba'gyi", who practiaed their meditation mainly outside the meditation centre, demonstrate 
that die meditatifm centre need not be the tmlveiae of religious expeiience of its meditators at 
aU.Iba-]nLef inade the inedltation centre her hom^ but sudi axe onlyatinyminodtyof^ 

The case studies bear out how monkhood remains an important reference point in &e lives 
of individual meditat(»B. Thus (IT) Lei' rep^vely ordain^, and £ba-ya Ld" attempts to 
introduce learned mcniks to teadi at Ae mecBtation centre. But numldiood is also an important 
source of tension as shown in (IT) Ld" '» experience of being reprimanded by the meditation 
centre monlg and Iba-ya Lei' 's tfiwarted effoits to domesticate monks to practise and teach 
meditation at the centre instead of being dedicated to scriptural learning. 

Finally, we come to a point that we will con.sidcr rurtlier in the rest of this chapter. This is that 
WM practice — contrary to the widely-preached ideal that it is the ultimate and highest practice 
in Buddhism— may represent but one phase in the lives of most yaw''gi. Above all, the clement 
of choice already seen withiefezence to choice of method and of meditation centre, is also present 
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with rcfi'rcnce to the type ot religious action which individuals conceive of as important at any 
one moment — WM, concentration or charity. Religious careers do not end at WM. The case 
studies were all loners in their quest for knowledge and purity — theirs was not a collective but 
an taidividual quest— and so thdr fonnulatiiom of counws o£ adkm was not prescribed, but was 
based on cumulative petsonal ej^erience and peisonal calculatinii of attenmtive strategies, all 
with lesnlii desixaUe for difEBient naaoos at dlfinent times. This optionality introduced a sense 
of exdtemienl;, but also a senae of doubt and unoeitalntjr wliidi (U") Lei* in particular suffered 
fiDom. The oscillations by ((T) Ld and Bapgyi between WM and 'ooancentration' were quite 
zemaricable. Hsa-ya Lei" was evidently dedicated to WH though even she expressed a 
discemsible, albeit disguised^ interest in coiMJenlxation meditation and its associated 
paraphernalia, such as Ae rosaries and the worldly sages. That this did not go unnoticed amon^ 
meditation centre visitors was evident t'lon-, her nickname 'sage' (weik-ia). 

As for this last point, the case studies also show a close relation between charity and 
meditational achievement. In particular, the powers derived through concentration were used 
to get donations for pagodas and monasteries. (U") Lei" repaired a pagoda and, when I left him, 
was in doubt whether to put ooncentiatian Brst, or to do charity and then dedicate himself 
entirely to WM Hsa^ya Ld" received mon^ for die big pagoda which would mark the 
meditation centre for future geneiatians. This allowed concentration meditators to build or take 
reqpomdUlity for large saoed edifices such as pagodas in the old style 'royal' mannec This, in 
turn, generated the merit necessary to achieve mote difiQcult and more distant WM meditational 
goolB. 

'Concentration' (tiut-ttia-hta) vs. 'Insist (wi'pat-iha-nt^. 

lb meditate' is a western term meaning '1. plan menfaUy, design', or '2. exercise the mind in 
(e^>. religious) contemplation (o» or upon subjecty (OED). But for Burmese Buddhists 
'meditation' (jMw-m) involves two ^dfie but fundamentally difierent types of activi^ 
namely meditation aiming towanSs the goal of 'insig^ {w^jui-ffuMm}, and meditation aiming 
towards the goal of 'conoentration' (P samaftp. B. ttonMifcfti'V^ 

In ttiis dhapter we have so far noted how individual meditators were inedstibly attracted 
towards these two types of meditation at different limes of their lives. This osdllafion is 
reminiscent of the cyclical historical motions of 500 year periods at a time between alternating 



24 'Ooi Mntf aaoni' {tin m^dtot tfa-wtfJUa) has « very complex meaning in the gcripttirta and comnaenhaies. 
See <nd>notea, ihn-ma-hla'. Thb concentration-Insight dtstlnction, unlike the scrEptural learning-pnctlce dta- 

tinction. does not derive spedfically fro:;', .1 divi J-d specialty n the mcr.ist^i -.v;:! !i, but h.u Its own varied 
dimerjioiis of meaning amongst ihe unord.i;ncd iJily. Nevertheless, as we 3:-ij11 :ii\d in the couneof this 
chapter, there is a close relationship berv^'eensoriphiral learning and concentration medttBtian,forlhcy<n 
both oriented to concept «nd btiage, an orientation whkh WM tries to transcend. 
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popularity of WM, concentration, scriptural learning, morality, and charity already noted in 
chapter 3. 

An explanation of all the dimensions which distinguish WM and concentration would be too 
complex to attempt here. A thesis in itself would not be suifident, let alone a brief chapter such 
as ttds one But what is appaxent is ttiat there ia a gieat deal of diaagraement about this 
xelatioinahip between diffeient B wmese Buddhists. At the beginning of this diapter we noted 
how the Mar>ha-ii vfho waa of oouiae an eiqieilenoed and extremely kamed teacher of WM, 
coinplained about ttieeitonnonsoonfaaian about die distinction he fb^ 
addiessed paiticulaily to people like (U^ Lei" and Ba'gTi* who were meddling in meditation 
without dose teaching guidance, and were oscillating between WM and concentration 
depending on how Hiey felt at any one time. This confBct in inteipxetation was demonatntcd 
when (U") Lei" got kicked out of the WM centre— his behaviour was proto-typical of the 
behaviour which worries WM teachers in their pupils. Yet people like (U") Lei*' do not see things 
in quite that light — they feel they have knowledge in their own right, they are achieving 
spectacidar tilings, and they do not need to listen to teachers. The short-sharp-meditation shocks 
in the centre were therefore not sufficient to impart to the yaw "gi aU values to do with WM. They 
do so for a period pedutps^ as happened to Ba' Gyi" and (U") Lei" who spent a few yean loyal 
to a particalar WM method. But as yew'gi are not part of a congiegatkm vAAdx meets n^ularly, 
audi as happens with Sunday pieaddng in the western Christian diuxdiesr doctrines o 
n&eshed in their mindsr azid these lay Buddhists float aibaut in life 6om aim to aim and from 
purpose to purpose. This individnaUBedunderetandingofmcdilation on one's own terms* ^ ] 
way(U")Lei'',Ba' Gyi"^ did is reminiscent of what we noted in dmpter 2; with time, difierent 
individnal hhtka construct the fhaz-fkHia (ttie teadiings) diffeientlj^ even thou^ each Zu-tfia J 
concdyjES of and explains the ia-nui' (the underlying meanings and realisation of the teachings) > 
as remaining unchanged. As most of these contemporary popular interpretations are not 'i 
supported by the scriptures, below follows a description of stich folklori.stic distinctions. 

To illustrate the simplest yet most complete way cf understanding the salient featurt^s of this 
distinction, below are two typical sketches of different meditators' ideas about these two. A | 
conoentxation meditatoi; wdio considered concentretion meditation a branch of mathematics, 'i 
explained to me Ms somewhat ttUdoriatic method of meditation: | 

'I build a pagoda by telling one round of the beads of my rosarj'. This goes as follows. The rosary 
has 108 beads, wWch correspond to the 108 marks on the footsole of the Buddha; 108 = 1+8 = 9, 
wliidi cocresponds to the 9 qualities of the Buddha which set him apart from human beings as the 
moat supreme of all beings; lOS divided by 9 lesulta in coneiponding to the 12 months of the 
yeai; 9-1 (1 derived from 108J a 8 (8 derived bom 108)1, wdiid) coixeapflnds 



25 Tills applies to a lesaei extent to Hsa-ya Let' 
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26 Sse photo I. KN believed this scene to represent the orchestra and d.ir-.ccrs as obsirr.'ci by SHinlllMl'pol^tai' 
la and Shin Maukrga4an before they renounced, when they practi3ed«'tAu'iM'):a •nu-AUn*. 



week (in the astrological week Wednesday is divided into two days); the 8 days of the week 
ounespond to the 8 cardinal directions into which a pagpda Is dMded^ Hoioei, vfbm I perfom 
0(W xoiuid of coimting the beadsi, I am building a psgoda'.' 

In flhaip contRMt I recall myaeU aaking an toqpedeacsd WM meditator a question about a |i 
palntingwhkhIhadseenltan2^ginapagicida.^l1il8paintingconslAtedo^ 
two cUfiinent views of Oie world aide by aide. Vm lefMiand aide showed an ordMstra in full 
coloun with people dancing with evident enjoyment wtdle the ri^t-hand side of the painting 
showed a tcanspodtlon of this whole scene of dandng and enjoyment into its disembodied 
equivalent, with just skeletons, licippy with this as a pictorial representation of WM knowledge, ' •■ 

I put my views on WM to the test with this yuw"gi in tenns of this painting. The reply was ;' 
invariably 'It is but a picture, it is not your practical knowledge'. • i 

The Sunlun (n.d.:4) preached that 'Samatha is concerned with the universe as it is for us;— 
v^asaana is concezned with the universe as it is in itself', f urtliennove, he held that 'whatever 
makes the universe fox ua leads to samatha; whatever artifact we construct whatever idea, 
image, though or concqrt we create leads to aamatfaa.' Tlda is not to say that the Buddha always 
disappxDved ol linguisllc or conceptual techniques in meditation. The Buddha gave a dean 
white handkeiddef to Du-nuHwn and asked him to xedte the words yoFzew* jn-Aon* while 
rubbing the white towel with his fingets. Aa the towel became dirty while ledUing thus, so 
Du-nulMm understood that all was impennanent and subject to defilement. Btit concentiatioa 
ia not abot^ realising destruction or inqpennanence, but about amplif jang and strengthening 
particular images and concepts — ^by means of visualisation and memorisation — ^until these can 
be controlled at vvill by mind. The concentration meditator built a pagoda, a visible act of great 
religious merit, in steps. At each point mind-control transformed one imago into another through 
the symbolic language of mathematics. Each number stood for a particular mythical 
representation of the Buddha (the 108 marks on his footsoles, his 9 qualities, and the 8 cardinal 
directiona of the pagoda oommemorathig the Buddha). Concepts and matedal objects axe 
diained together fay manipulation— through division, addition and assodation-^hidi set in 
motion a train of events from thoti^t of tlie |^oxy of the Buddha to achieving the prestigious 
act of diaiity by making a physical commemorath^ lepicscntatioa of the Buddha. 

If conce n t r ation meditation is about eonfnillafg change to an instrumental purpose, WM is 
about knowing onesetf inevitably teb^ooftfioflSnf bf change; livingit and noticing it all the time 
in oneself and around onler,theieby becoming impregnated with an awareness of It, and from 
there on hopefully extinguishing the desires and impulses which make for rebirth in life. Unlike 
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Pkoio 7. The manipukiian pf ^yt'ih'lic language is not limited to t)u: 'folkiu'-i:' ;y ul ccncentration meditators,. 
Thesjfmbolism associated with pagadas is rich and lends itself well to building new realUies. The lUesday Eastern 
eometcfa pagoda is associated with the s]/mbd of the lion, the planet Mars, (he qtuSljftfhoiiesbf, Oie nvnUxr cf 
$ ytm,mid the lOUrs sa', hsa', za', nya'. Pagodas nedioidid into dghl omwrs, corrtspomMng to the t cardinal 
dinctkm, mtdworship at a pagoda is systemOisedwi^m Ikb omsieOiaiibn of symbols, inhere respeei is paid at 
the comer h'hr.gir; r to I'li day of one's birth, and thi ivfir.* cf offering made conforms by starting with tk; k'jcr 
belonging to the same day atid comer. Burmese personal names also start with the letters belonging to the day of 
Mrfh. 



concentration meditatioiv which allows the meditator to exercise an element of control WM 
allows the meditator only a deeper knowledge of the txuths of life, of real life according to the 
true dO'tmi', which is doady associated with the Imowledge of impermanence and change. This 
view of WM as a dynamic experiential knowledge based on personal practice is also dear from 
Le-dl Hsa-ya-daw's (1965.-31) comment: 

Of tho thj-ec knowledges of Insi^i^ the kuDwladge Impermanence must first and foremost be 
acquired. How? If we carefully watch the cinematograph show, we will see how quick are the 
chimgea of the numeroos series of photographs representing the wonderful scene, all In a moment 

of lime. We wl'.l also see that a hundred or more photographs are required to represent the scer.e 
of a moving body. These are, in fact. .the representation of Impermanence of Death, or cessation of 
movements. If we carefully examine the movements in a sctne, such as the walking, star,dii\e 
sitting, sleeping, bending, stretching, and so forth, of the parts of the Iwdy during a moment of 
tiixu^ we wfll fee diat these are full of changes^ or fuU of ImpetmanceiK^ 
walUngr in a single step taken with the foot, there are numerous changes of pictures which may 
be Called Impermanence or death. It is also the same with the rest of the movements. Now we 
must apply this to ourselves. The Impermanence and the death of mental and material 
phenomena are to be foimd to the hill in our bodies, our heads, and in every part of the body. If 
we axe able to discam dearly those fiinctians of impermanence and death which are always 
opeiatingin our bodies, we shall aoqiilxe thaln^ht of the Destruction, the breaJdng-up, the 
ft 
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falling-off, cessation, and changes of the various parts of the body in each secona, ir. each traction 
of 1 iccnr d ;f ;t bt; thus discerned, then it iniy be said that the exercise on the contemplation of 
Impermanence u well accomplished. And if the exeidae on the contemplation of impermanence is 
wdl aooompOitied, dien that of the oonlempihtlon on Non-soul to also accomplished. If to thus 
discerned, then it may pi- s?.id that the exercise on the ccntert'plrifion of Impermanence is well 
accomplished. By the word " accomplishment ' is meant that the exeicise has been properly 
worked out so as to continue a permanent possession during the whole term of Ufe; but it to not 
meant that the knowledge of the Path and Fkuilion, has been attained. 

WM li thui to amtempJlde and know dungv— Le. oantemphting the fleeting nature and 

insiibfltanliality of one's body and ndndr and of all body and mind— «4ieieaa concentratiGn 

meditation ia to coftfnrf dumgt by fixing it; manipulating it, and maldng it serve a purpose. It is 

interesting ttiat while tiu Burmese concentration meditator saw concentration meditation as a 

brandi (rf mattiematiair Daniel Goleman (197B:xb^ alter much seaidiin^ felt he could daiify 

the two Buddhist meditation types by characterising concentration as One, a relatively 

impioblematic concept in mathematics, and WM as the most problematic of concepts in 

n\athematics, namely Zero: 

Strange terms and concepts assailed me; .... each path seemed to be in essence the same as every 
otlier patlvbut each had its own way of explaining how to travel it and what major landmarks to 
expect. I was confused. Things first began to jdlin my understanding, thought with aiemarkby 
Joseph Goldstein, a teacher of insight me<Sfafion atBodh Gajra. If s simple mathematics, he said: 
All meditation syslcrt« either aim for Cn^ 7 en-- -w'.rrr, '.".ith God or empHncss. The path to the 
One to through concentration on Him, to ttie 2^ro is insight into the voidness of one's mind. Ttiis 
was wff ffaat guideline for sorting out meditation techniques.' 

Both types of knowledge are of course highly personal as each person experiences and 
conceptualises them differently and hence there is quite a lot of disagreement between yaty 
But one thing is clear, where concentration meditators tend to have no difficulty in 
communicating their knowledge, WM yaw "gi tend to agree that WM knowledge defies language 
and concept Not aaiy did the concentration meditator above consider it possible to meditate 
by manipulating language and imagi^ but he also foimd it quite posa&le to convey these 
esqpeiiencesinlangnage and discuss them vrtthin^ where ttie complete reverse was the case with 
the WM meditatac It lemains ttierefore ttiat language, like photography. Ban, and memoiy, ate 
witii reqxct to WM totally inadequate media, because they give fedfy to what are really 
change meanings and entities. Tlie fluid and ehi^ve WM knowledge can never be folly 
captured and r^nsented, it can only be experienced personally.InWMaU conventional realities 
and material phenomena (including language and cinema) are in the process dissolved into tiie 
fleeting and impermanent entities they really are; WM is neither about controlling specific objects 
by means of visualisation or mcir.orisation, or even of free association, but only to observe and 
to accept that mind and matter come and go; to observe the birth and death of phenomena and 
to accept it. 
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Some key differences 

Underlying the popular perception of these two types of meditation are a number of key points 

of difference. 

Though there is no dear cut-off point, the Buddha's life is strjctured by concentration and 
WM into two distinct periods: one prior to enlighteiunent, while he practised a variety of 
conoentntion techniques which he ultimately rejected as unsatisfactory,^ and the brief period 
leading up to and subsequent to his enlig^itetunent, when he disooveted, piactiaed and taught 
WM. ThiA provides 'Bxiddhisf legitimacy to both types of piactioes. 

The hieisBKldea of addevamoit aie difteienL Cdiic^^ 
the hieiBxctqr olttie 'tianoea' (^sni^ WM adderement^ on the odierhand, are spedflcally based 
onprogreas ttnou^ the Noble Q^tfold Path to the 'piogress of inaiglif (}qinn4:m).^The latter 
patti ends up in the four saintly (a-riye)stages of adhieveinentzthe'stieamw^ 
'once-whimer' {(ha-^-da-gan), 'never'ietaxiner' {a-m-gm), and aiahat (yaJttM'da].^ The way 
this di£Eeienae is regarded by many WMteadaen is exemplified by Lemer's (1977:125) statement 
that 'Teachers in Burma had told me that these states of jhna ate dangerous. They are the road 
to power, not wisdom.' 

The goals of these techniques are ded.ircd as distinctly different. Whereas WTvl leads to 
'purit/ and nak-ban, concentration meditation leads to 'power' and the pleasures associated 



37 Thete rejectioM by ttie Buddha cf the concEntradon methods taught by Alara and Udaka, and later lh< 

Buddha's practice alone ol the austerity exercises such as denching the tongue agaiii.il ttte palate, wittihold- 
ing his biMth, fastiiig, are well described by the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw (1961c:12,14,:7,22,2S), 
'•JjyfllisgnielEiiigMtttidsiii I have not attained any distinction higher than the ordir.2i>' human achieve- 
tttnljlhm not galntd the Noblt One's kwwlsdgciiiviviaksnwhidico;^ Might 
liimlwinatfMri«yiDBiiii^iiaiincnta|Mrt£maiii|^ 

TteWUmcUiodoIogjr b aiitg«aied^tfae four conkaiplaltoBs (ntt'|Ht<Aft4i4 pneditd la the Buddha's 
FlntScnnonaAirhiscallghteninent. 

28 See end-notes, 'nym^xbf. 

29 See end-noles< 'tHrVjfif, 'thmWiia-ban', 'tha-gx-da-gaii, 'a-m-gan, 'ya-han W. 
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with rebirth in the bya'inu heavens. WM can only be practised (in the ideal) with the aim of 



achieving cessation (ncik-ban) through the intuitive realisation of the fundamental Buddhist 
truths. Indeed, among WM yaw "gi I encountered a refusal to see the goal or motivation of WM 
as being in any way linked to secular aims.^^ VyTith concentration meditation, on the other hand, 
one can aim to addeve any one or moxe o£ the 10 poweia (ite-jv" or a-fem-f^on) such as: the 
cnation of many bom one sing^ Individaal, tfie converdon olf nany individuals into a sbng^ 
individual, the power of flight the ahili^ (ogo undemea^ the earths divine heanng, knowledge 
ofthougjita of otheii,, knowledge of fanner exietence, divine vialoiv end the capadtyofkno^ 
aU (hat is taking place in the universe, tlie poims am qiectacular and axe Sjpt to be associated 
with diffamit type, of sensual pleasure » 

Concentration meditation is a genetal-purpose instrument for secular achievement, and may 
be used in order to earn seUgjoos merit (ku 'tho), to achieve a ma)or act of chaiitjK or for mo»e 
mundane purposes such as achieving 'success' {aimgmyin thi), to obtain supernatural protection, 
passing an exam, writing a thesis, or becoming rich. Various specialists in scrceiy and medicine 
tend to practise concentration meditation, which they feel provides enhanced efficacy to their 
remedies — medidne, alchemic stones, cabalistic squares, and so forth. Though WM may lead to 
improved health for the practitionei; this is as a side-effect only, but WM iias no efficacy in 



30 llu! difference in the rok of powirlBegiiBailntiimandWMbta 

of'power'(P.ldsa!i)'. 

''I^ydiIcpowe»*« UkeachOdlyinf onilsbadiaiidliktlandereaimlt b dlfl^ to manage. It la broken by 
[he dlglimi Ihlflg^ Illian bapedlmnllo In^^batiiMto eaoeHitnHaivb«auM it ought lo tw gbtained 
whcnoxKtnlntiicmiaolMainedTlumCimiHtti^ 

powers...' (Pe MaungTin 1921-5:113). 

31 King (1960:123) put this vety point as one of ttie genenl {ntuiea of Burmese meditational method fn a some- 
what different manner, 

The popular "new' raethods emphasize ilror.gly the inherently conhrasting yogic-jhanic and vip.ii,sniia 
practices. For the jKmic Icnd-s tcward direct body-n'.ind control and the actual cu:l::ig off of ordinary sfiui- 
bility and thought, but the viposaanic spedfkaUy seeks to be a method of stve«r observation of body-mind in 
activity, thought and MISb^ Its 'onbaT, nidiu fhtn !s,b IliutaujdBaty andlndiiKl^ a fndtandby>pR»- 
duct of vipassana piaedee. 

King (1980:143) punued this ttieaitfllll lMi m M a'-oomfatal venntisl)Mrf<A»4u-obaetvation, and ajks, 
'4oM Ac Suntmintttiod genuinely eoidanntoteiuppoMdvipMNiwpalMmola^^ 
iludngpiooeMtatODmprisesthe peiMO-HnidbycxIentioivthcwhofeworid-Hvbti^ 
trol and production of subjective phenoimanaby the lougib-bieathing and hetd-breath tedmiqiK? « Ihe answer 
is not at»o1uteIy clear, for the line between these two types of metlwd seems Indistincf. 
S3 KNheUi t:idl fL"') Le: ' .ui d 3,5 'gyi" Ijoth wanted to find enlightenment through WMpmcHflefl»ntti«jr*'W 
way-laid by the pleasures and powers assodaled with cqncentration meditation. 
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Figure 7. TJiis iilustr'^tu>?i jvas wfen/rnw the caver of a b&okentitkd %Uihods of woridli/ sage knoiDledge and 
gan-da-ri concentrativti knowledge (Law'ki hnin' weik-za pyin-nya hnin' gan-da-ri tha-ma-hta' ka-thaing' 
pyin-nya). f mm left to right the charaeten rqmsent; « bo"daw (lit gnuu^tiher) whose dolhii^ is similar <o 
tfuif of (he master cfeeremonks fbdk>Aeik hsa-jrs), ahermU (ya-tiieiO/ « monk fhpon'gyiU md a saw-gyL 

iVctf tJiat ikey sll hjwe a rosary .v) indi'^pr\n.'.abk Ihe sicrcctvyic::' caa'ntralion meditator; also the hair on the 
chin of tiie laller, which is often found on the duns of the hermu and grand-father' as well (with the exception of 



h^ing to impnive other people's health. Soldieis also tend to practise concentration meditation 
butKBzelyWM. 

Ttunigh botti WM and oonfientnitian meditation may be practiaed by individuals privately, 
in a group context they are institutionalised difCeienfly. Coneentntion practice often goes 

togecherwithinltlationinto mystical, secretive sectscaUed 'groups' (gain^"), whereas WM does 
not involve secret initiation, but takes place openly, predominantly in the n^editalion centres. 
Accxjmplishcd concentration practitioners are known as 'worldly sages' {la:v"ki iveik-za) or 
'group Sages' {gaing" meik-za). Some aim to time their rebirth to coincide with da-tu 'neik-han, the 
time when all the Buddha's relics will come together, estimated to be in about 2,500 years from 
now. WM yaw"gi, on the other hand, characteristically express their desire to leave the cyde of 
rebirths, an4 do not clamour after prolong^ their lifespan ^ Y^"*^ 'I^I^u^/k'^'^ y^>JfiM 
The q^mbdism is difiinent Conoentxation deals wit^concqpts and material entities, such as 
alchemic stones, medidn^ cabalistic squares, manbas/ and loaaiies^, and is closely bound up 
with encounteis ivith about hermits, and siq)efnatural entities audi as loetlr-ai and bo'daw^ But 



83 Hnlt Hpet HIa' (1979) describes the tibtoiy of the bieads, and Thu-ri'ya' Pan-deik (1979) describes ihe vaiious 
inethods of counting beads. The latter source (pp 243-44) cblms ttvjt neither the Buddha nor the holy ones 
(j^-han'da) of his time used the rosaries, and ttiat it was a foreign Islamic and Hindu custom not recocr- 
mended in tiuPili scriptures but. that it it neverthelcM an appiopilateinftiuinent for gaining oieiit by Buddr 
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WM deals only with the immediate relationship between the practitior.cr and Ihe laws of the 
da-ma', seeking the progression of intixidve knowledge of suffering, impermanence, and 



Government attitudes and declared poUdcs toward these two types of meditation are 
different While the nulUaiy Govenunent tderaled WM practice (the immediate 
post-bidependenoe Bumieae govenunent enoouzaged it^ it was not pleased with the 
unorthodox concentiatioii nedifaita whose aspizatiaiia to power introduce an element of 
pdidcal instability. Many concentration meditationpractitioiwrs, both lajmen and monks, have 
been arrested over ttie last £ew years;, and the powers derived from concentration 
meditation— such as those of flight and tnmalbnrudon— are censored from Burmese fifans. This 
policy extends to stories about ^sts, witchcraft and thiillen, wlddi are thought to confuse the 
general public, along witti stoilN about aspirant wejfc^ES.^ Books on these topics were also 
snatched from bookshops and their publication forbidden. On the other hand, WM is regarded 



Figure 8. Theslereoh/peoflhe ooncentralusn tnedilalor bo'daw u the iubject of mtcuie, as :iiustr^.kd aii the 



'..ihe me^tator approaches these subjects intellectually... they aie thought about nther than directly ex- ^ 
parimMd. TWa iflnntinMa InhiM in the nature gf ttvt aiUyc^ audi ** biiddha, DMmma, t>enevotence, 
paan, and so on..TlMthea||itcanlant iinaybeviic*BJii*d1iyiltiiiidMcadaiaotfcHri but ewn 

irfBttWaoBi-pafalidtliQiijit'liiallBgaiiidatlantton given totheautject K iMtdt Omight-fdt about and ich 
niaiiiaaaami'CQiMap^a f 

nJauggeatedtlntitisfieavedtliat the lUe of tlieiMtlr-zti encourages adultery becauaeitdaabwilhtitepleas- 
OKS of Ihe aanaca of Humc who can have so many beautiful g^rls in the heavens. 



non-self; 
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relatively favourably by government. Apart from people entering the country' in the capacity of 
government diplomats, or aid officials, only WNI allows foreigners to get into Bunna for a period 
of more than the one week standard tourist visa. Indeed, I was allowed to visit any WM centre 
I chofici, but not to visit aieas famous for tht jwictioe o£ unorthodaK oonoentxadoa^ This vrauld 
appear to be the zevene of the Thai govemmenifs attittale, as repotted by WUler bvlne (1982) 
andTunbiahr vrfwR ooncentiationinedifalion isregardedla^^ 
teadieri have been pereeived aa a xidc to central govenunent^ 

FinaU7,«ri)lletiieWMyHi0'jtia not pveaaibed any special dnaa or app 
optional white or brown strip of doth over the rlg^t shoulder (Emo'btf Hn ttQ, ttie dedicated 
concentration pvactldoner is a penon with a look apart: he grows a little beard, wears beadSf 
wears rings with alchemic stones^ has tatoos on his body, is preoccupied with images of the 
various deities sudi aa llia-gya* Kfin* and Thu-ya^thaKK Me<law, and will prescribe one or two 
supernatural remedies on request. Many, like (U") Lei", seek to use concentiadon to prescribe 
medicine with the goal of making a major charity to better their pa-ra-mi. 



On the WM-concentratinn dispute 

There is tension between exponents ofWM and concentration meditation. This debate revolves 
around the issue of how nuidi concentration one needs before WM can be successfully 



36 (U") Nu' In Burma Htaka A-ssccia^ion (I9!^n 119) included refererice to the position on cor.ccntration by the 
Ma-ha-s i Hsa-ya-da w: 

The Venerable Mahasi SayadUw, in his long ecpeiience u a teacher of vipassana bhavana, has foun d that the 
yogis generally do wdlif they have to use thelayanupaaauui satip«tthana out of the four Mtipatthanasaa 
tlidriiiaJnbhavaitt.1htniofeinhistvdl-kninminrti8ttont^ 

adaw hai inadt tht Vaiyin wpMnn a mipatthaita th« baria for lha bhavac*. Prom ttn IcayKtupawana, ttw j»y- 
adawkftoutliieMtinatha (tw>n-vip»sana)pam(rfth«patiludatnaiias)karaaMtbeMvathncas.'n«enhehM 
rtbifbmd ttw bails, namely, the iMyanupasian^ tvilhitt|M 6am thctwmqMm nNlliodk 
sldered suitafalefor the present <liqryogit. The Sayadtw Mb tnppylo find llwtUs Healiw hubcnc6teda 

very large number of yogfa.' 

S7 This cifferer.ce in attitude hit-.'.-iM n ThaiUi'.d ar.d Bunti.s is if.ler^sli:!,'; and requires further ir.v-:st:gnt-!on;:t 
< may be linked to the continued moiurchy in Thailand to which the concentration meditation folklore is conv- 
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attempted. For example, the Ma-ha-si's position on this was that one did not need to develop 
concentration to trance level, as this is a distraction to the achievement of cessation (netfe-cJ(»j). 6H ' V 
Some of his critics, on the other han4, maintain tiiat one must achieve the 'trances' (zan) before^^'^-- 
even attempting WM. A aitique becnne public over this issue during the Sixth Buddhist 
lUn-ga-ya'iM between 1954^, alter ttie Ma-hansiHsa-ya-daw published LesswscfpmdicBlbask 
exacbes in Sri Lanka (bjr Lanka Baaddha Mandiisy) in 19S5, emainatiRg from both Sri Lanka and 
Bozma itself.^ Indeet^ ttie slandaxd aigument among concentiation meditalozs against the WM 
pnctitioncr is ttiat (thoogli accepting that WM is the most noUe meditational practice in 
Buddldsm) the WMysw '^hashaidly the conoentratim necessaiy toaddeve his goals, and that 
to addeve them the yaw requiies first ol all to sacceed in concentration. After all did not the 
Buddha fint practice concentration meditation to adiieve what he had achieved? ^ 

The WMy(it»"gj, on the other hand, retorts that there were plenty of ya-Jum "da who achieved 
enlightenment without achieving any of the trances. They allege that most concentration 
meditators are apt to be preoccupied on'.y wth 'worldl/, not 'otherv-'orldV aims. 
Concentration, so they argue, is 'worldly religion' {kw"ld th.a-t}ia-iui) because it can not 'destroy 
permanently the defilements' {ki'lei-tha mapebu "). Only WM can do this, which is 'otherworldly 
religion' {Uao'kot'tttr'm tha-OuMia). WM yaat'gi critidse oonoentratlon meditators' striving to 
become 'vrodiSy sages' (faw'h* weSB<M). 

VnAym'^ somstimss deny ttie concentration meditator's Buddhist status by applying ttie 
labd gm-darri to zelBr to die nan*Buddhist nature oi certain concentration practices^ indicating 
its tmoxtfaodasgr as a hennit-pEactioe prior to the advent of Buddhisnv or simply as any exesdse 
external and in no relation to Buddhism.^ This 'external to Buddhism nature' of concentration 



38 This debate was for the most part about whether concentration meditation was needed prior to WM or not. 
The Ma-tUi-ii's position in this debate was thatthou^'iaoincntaryoonccntntion' is developed n paitof 
WM, any othtt type of concentiation qualifia one ■« ■ oancsitntion meditator as follows, 

'One wtwj piimaiUy develops access absorption concentration Is a samatha-yanlka. One who proceeds 
directly with insight without having previously developed the said concentiation U Vipaasana>yaiiika.' (Ma- 
ho^ 1979963). 

The debate started when in 1957 the monks Kassapa Hien and Soma Then from Vajiiama, Colomlw, Sri 
Lanka, who had received their ordination under the Fandeva Maha Thera of the Shwegyin Kyaur.g Talk in 

Moulrr.ein, crilioi^f J V:w M.i-ha-si technique in a booklet published by Henr>' Ker'.is f jr iigly teachir.g as 
if momentar)' canceutiitior. could b« jMrt of V.^( practice. In July 1966 the rv.oa't. K''.eniir.d3, z'.so frcni Va- 
'ir.vii.i, wrc-.'.e ar.olher critique of the M.i-li;!-:.i method in an article in the per.otlivMl V.'nr'ui PudiLhism. A 
defence of the Ma-ha-si position was publishctl by the monk Nyanuttara (aide<i by Mv.'<ri-iu."g L' Tir. and 
Janakabhivanua; UZanaka) published in the samejoumal in two instalments. Khenilinia replied i.-i irstci^- 
ments to this in ttve same magazine, wtiich was in turn answered by Nyanuttara, again publish c d in ti e same 
Joumd. i>*°> 

In BunwllMUduM were two'ctitics of theMspha-si mcthocLThftS/daniTswya Hsa-ya<dsw U Ttlokanjnna 
wnile ■bookhiaWque not cmly of [h«Ma'lia4lHsa'yad«wbut«]MfteLe>diHsa-]Fi<4KW.1h«l^^ 
wsolt a npfy. In 1977 Uim Govinda ciitidzed the Ma4ia.si mrthod in his book 'QmUve MUUtitiott and 

MttiUdlnHnslonal Consciousness' (see in part. Ch5). TheKheminda-Nya r.uttn rv. publications wcMall ttfub- 

VihedblSetipattharavipasianr. trcdihit-orr critichnt^nirn'Hf^ (i5TNA 1979b). 

39 GaM-iiii-rf on the one hand u tiken to iviear. 'belonging to G.u'.ijah.ara country', wtule on the other hand it is 
thij rn.me of 'the kind of knowledge w'hich rrakes one's body disappear', beingllaittdtoGanbdniFljnillIaqr 
the name of amagtcal charm (Digha 1.213}}. See also Aw-ba-tha (1975:191). 
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V. 



is evident, for example, in the conamon reference to Uri Geller, the Israeli spoon-bender, as a | 
concentration practitioner. Certainly the Indians \sath tlieir yogic techniques are widely 
considered the most apt at concentration, much more so than the Burmese. WM, on the other | 
hand, even by concentration meditators, is widely considered uniquely Buddhist; it is also 
conaideied veiy Burmese. 
Tmipenanento nm hi^ in paiticulax when ahblems ol^ 

• i 

meditatorfli, audi as xoaaiie^ are bions^ into WM cenbea, and when yam'g^ peraJal in ttietr 
conoenbBtion mettioda while dafaning to do WM . Has was also a factor in Oie way (U*) Lei* was 
expelled from the meditation centre. 

On VVM-WM tension 

'Many roads lead up to the same mountain', as I was told by many WM yaw "gi with respect to' : 
the mullihide of WM methods. Underneath it all, I was assuied, WM is easentiaUy unifonn in 
puzpose. Sane methods maybe 'slower', 'moxe painful', or 'mora suitable to monks' than others, 
but ttiey all lead up to ttie same inhiitivc lealisatian of Ki&axag, impennanenoe, and non-self, 
and dimb tite same ladder to cessation (netl^tan). 

But def^iltetlie atteiiq>t at univenalisingthe aims of WMand ttielegitimaqr of aU Burmese 
mettioda, ttiere is an undeicuiient of odtique and dispute between exponents of different WM 
methods who axa, after all, competing for the same clientele. One major controversy is over 
conoenttation. Sofiurithas been suggested that WM and concentration are opposed to eachothei^ 
but they are also complementary in a way not explored so far. 

First, as pointed out above, there is the idea that the one grew out of the other in macro-histoiy. 
This is implicit in the Burmese view of things; in chapter 3 we looked at how the WM period 
gave way to the concentration period. But it is also Implicit in the point of view of western 
students of comparative religions. King observed the difteience between WM and concentration 
as a historical doctrinal problem contrBsfing WH an ultra-Buddhist post-enBi^tenment 
tedmique abning to terminate the process of rebirtti and extinguish kaima {km), with 
ooncentratlon meditation, a prio^to-Buddhi8m technique bcsrowed torn Vedic meditati<»i 
tediniques wlddi aimed at ttie union with Brahma. He desoibed the historically evolving 
tension between the two: 

matdienisdieidalionoflhisyoejcmeflwdiilo0ealiidi«(llance,wfihltshtei^^ 

Brahmanical presuppositions and values, to the Buddhist world view embodied in vipassana 
meditation? This relationship of rejection-acceptance, use-transcendence, and of fundamental 
qualification of the yogic inheritance by its Buddhist contextual setting and emp'.cv mer t, is 
perhaps the central feature of the total meditational structure. It seems to me also to be a basic 
fancHonal dynamic, a creativa tension wittin the dieory and practice of meditation that explains 
its distinctive character... I amoonccniedwldiiiiunvdllnganddaiifyingtfaisinnerpatbemof 
interactive relationship' (1980.-viK). 
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Second, and more important, \VM is methodologically dependent on a foui'.diUion in 
concentration {tku-ma-di'). In any VVM method at leafit 'access concentration' must be achieved 
before 'crossing over'. This is usually a mild type of concentration which need not lead up as 
fax as the achievement of even the first 'trance' (zan). Inspection of a teacher's book which 
recoided medttation experiesncea by shidenta of one of the Le^ Haa-ya-dav/s a-tub'pa-m' 
ttadaOetaa, augg^d that veiy different e:q)eiienoe8 wexe xecwded dining the fint days of a 
couxae while developing conoentratiain, when compaied to aubseqtient days while practiaing 
WM. Tax 3^"^in thcii momenta of ooncentKaticn reported aeeing images and entitles sudi as 
mystical objects pagoda^ henniia, li^ta, etQ but in liie WM stages ttiere was only xefexence to 
fleeting experiences of impennaneno^ such as pridding sensations, vibrations and so forth. 

It la becatiae of these oontinuldes that tension arises among WM yaa'gi over the 
WM^oncentzalion distinction. Some mettiods, in particular those in ttie Le-di a-m^m' 
tradition (e.g. Mo'hnyin", Hsa-ya Thet-gyi", Ba' Hkin, etc), enr>phasise the cultivation of 
concentration as a separate activity using specifically concentration techniques before 'crossing 
over to \VM'. Other 'bare insiglit' methods, such as those of the Min' gun" and his pupils (e.g. 
the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw), advocate the development of concentration in the context of 
specifically WM techniques without a disaete break between the two activities, and without 
using standard ccnoentcation tedmiques. Exponents of the Ikfin'gun" methodr self-consdous 
about tiw confodon abeady sketdied above between WM and oonoentration meditatoxar avoid 
sudi terminology and refer to ft as 'the way of mbidfukiess' (HuHU'pa-htmi), the same name as 
the Buddha's sermon after enlightenment in which he preached about WM after he had rejected 
concentxation. 

nds difference in technique thus introduces a new dimension to the WM/concenlxation 
debate: the ctifique directed at the concentration meditator has been imported into certain WM 
traditions, so that exponents of one WM method now stand in critique against another over 
concentration. One alleges the other includes too blatant an emphasis on concentration, while 
the other makes the point that without a strict initial period of concentration, UTvI takes too long 
and is more suitable for monks, who have all the time in the world, than for lay people, 
^ditation centres have split off from eadi other for vaiioua zeaaons^ over the issue of 'charit/ 
(e.g. the Goenka feetion qdit olf from ttie BK fection over whether people should pay a fee to 
meditate or whether the ceiitre should opemte on the ba^ of 'charity')i, but also over the issue 
of GOnoentiatton. The 6a Hkin and Ma-ha^i fiadiliona initially cooperated in England, teaching 
in one centre, but one signiiicant reason for Hiehr q>]it included the Ma>luMi's view that the BK 
methods along with ttie ottier Le-di a-f»<fu»fu' branched methods, overemphasised 
concentxati(m. It is also dear ttiat ttie Sunlun* Iba^ya^daw's mettwdSf with an en^hasls on 
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control, comes dose to being a concentration technique which may have contributed to the 
confusion experienced by (U") Lei" about the two.'"^ 

The WTvl-concentration debate is, like the scriptural learning-practice debate in chapter 3, a 
Russian doll phenomenon where each time one seeks to isolate practice or WM so as to 
understand it, one finds within it the scriptural learning-practice and concentration-WM 
meditation debates infinitely xqdicated It is peihapa becaiue of the important continuities 
between the two that the distinction becomes all the more important and emotive, as evidenced 
by Ma-hfl-ai'a view of the situation (see quote at beginning of Ods chapter). 

Conclusion 

The tenninology associated with meditation is complex**^ and confusing with a proliferation of 

teims.^ Spiro (1970:48-9) summed up this confusion over meditation in a footnote: ~* 

'Although contemporaiy Buddhists talk a peat deal about meditation, and although much has 
bean wdtlan on Ave subject, it zemaiiiaa confining subject. Its basic ouio^t*— even apart bom 
<hcbr loose and aaibiguous connotations — are used somewhat differently by different authors and 
Infimnanbua'a 

Spiro continued as follows: 'Qeariy it is Impossible for the anthiopdogist to adfudicate.. Jn 
genera], yAtm these semantic differences cannot be zecondled, I tend to foUoMr the usage of 
Nyanaponika and tttePaU-GngUflh dictionary.' A good understanding of meditation was crucial 
to Spiro's woric because it came into his £nnnewoik at two important points. Rist; he held that 
contempoEary Bunnese Buddhlsis were less Nibbanic and moie Kammatic oriented, by which 
he meant that they were less ctmcemed with 'meditation' than with 'duuity, and 80U£^t out 
less the direct cessation of life (neilb-hsR) ttian the perpetuatiott of zebbtits throu^ tfte 
accumulation of merit. Second, Spiio opposed Buddhism to ^e nat<ultu8 through the 



40 That the Suit'lun' method is widely considered a bord«r-lIne C3se between WM and concentration Is evident 

frnm both King's and Mendelsor's ob*erva!ionj: 

Two question* reniflin. First, does the Sunlun method genuinely conform to the supposed vipassana pattern 
oi cbservation (only) of the fluvlng prcn-e^i ttut comphs<! the person — and by exler.sian, whole world— or 
is there here a jhaaa-type control and production of subjective phenojiiena by the rough bre sttiip g and held- 
bi«ath technique? This is reminiscent of the techniques rqected by the Buddha ... And tluj r.nswfi is notaha> 
lately dear, for the lira between thnt two types of method seems Indistinct in Sunlun (King 1980: 143).' 
'Among famoiu ffring aqwlMW (feainir hiarji^ws] wl» wan wldeljr respected in Bunna wMle I was thin, 
Oit faUowinginaybe ineneonedmllie W^IfMyadawtllKMi^bjriiuiiijr la btaanhant (om wlio wlU not 
have lolieiebcnn}andiaidtB walkabove the graand...aBdttitianiaas«Mlcwiln)vea{a1 nwdllBliaiMnasier 
the Sunlun Hsayadaw, held by soma to ham becxMne an aiahanl on vtfillng ttw Wcbu Hsayadaw„. (Mendel- 
»o*t 1975:144-5). 

41 Forewniple. R.>.h'kjl.i {:976b;67) sold: 

'It Is unfurtur.atc that hardly any other section or the Buddha's teaching is so much misundcrsl(X)d as 'medi- 
tation', both by Buddhists and non-yuddhists. The moment the word 'meditation' is mentioned, one thinks 
of an escape from the daily activities of life; assuming a particular posture, like a statue in some cave or cell in 
a monasleiy, in some remoTC pUice cutoff from society; and musing on, or being absorbed in, some kind of 
mystic or mysterious thought or trance. Tnie Buddhist 'meditation' does not mean this kind of escape at all. 
TheBuddha's teaching on thissuliject was so wrongly, or wUltkundentood, that in i.^ter tin«es the way of 
'meditation' dttcitoiatad and dagcnmtadinlsa UndcifiitiialorcnHnaiqr almoat techaical In iti nudnc' 
a See endrnolea, 'Meditation tarmf'. 
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opposition between meditation and possession, Considering that a good understanding of 
meditation was crucial to Spire's overall framework- for Burmese Buddhism, it is somewhat 
suipiising that he should take meditation to mean what Nyanaponika or the Pali-English 
dictioruuy mean by it; Nyanaponika ia a Gennan monk living in Szi Lanka, and the Pali-English 
dlctionaiy had been compiled by two Eng^iahmea 

What ia deaiiy needed ia to zalae questions aboot this totalled 'oonfusion' of tenns. Hist 
what an the general aemantic diatinctkma made about meditation by Buxmeae Buddhiats? 
Seoondr when did tfieae become appaient? Tbkd, why an these semantic distinctions, while 
used by virtually all Bunnese Buddhists, undeestood in such difiiennt ways? 

Let me begin witti the flnt question. This chapter has so £ar described the distinction between 
ooncentiation and WM, the institutionallsatlon and purposes of which were perceived as having 
distinct characteristics, and which provided a stepping stone to many other issues such as the 
distinction Jtitvveen B-jcdiiism vs nor.-BuddJiism. If this was larjj,dy a deoatt: ar.^.niif; mndi:alors, 
meditators were also in debate with non-meditators; with scholars of Lkiddhism the debate is 
about 'scholarship' vs 'practice'; in debate with ordinary laymen not interested in meditation it ' 
is about 'charity' or 'moralit/ vs 'meditation'. j 

At thebeginningofthischapterlquotedtheMa-ha-siattiributifigconfusiontoBuddhistsover • 
the distincticKV between conoentmtlon and WM,^ but then was a sequel to his lUterancQ he 
linked this confusion between WM and concentration meditation to the problem of language 
and concept; 

Some speak of cor.cer.traUon meditation {iha-ma-hia') beliovii'.g it to be 'ir.sis^ht' meditation 
(jvi'pat-lha-m). Some are of the opinion that true 'insighf is really concentration, and some are 
alsosayingthatneidier is eC&adotis.The'fnsl^f pcaadiadbysoineisbatdie'soandingof 
texts', the work of tltoee who cannot have leamt it from their own pecsonal ejqierience in 
meditation. This is why there are people who, while smarting with 'insighf ineditation, are yet 
liniOSpabls^lDivaitingif QSSlsl} 

Ttaken from the inlxodttction to hk The foitndaHon tifWM, this passage aimed to educate ttie 
Buzmese public at huge on the rights and wrongs of various approaches to the abstruse subject 

of WM. Put simply, it points out confusion among Buddhists about meditation, where the 
W'Ai-concentTation tension becomes part of a larger problem, namely the opposition between 
meditation as ex-perie7:ce' 'leamt it from their own personal experience' — vs. textually received 
doctrine — 'nothing but the sounding of written texts'. 

What did the Ma-ha-si mean by this? I inteipiet iiis statement as follows. Those who confuse 
WM with either omcenlration or witti text an 'smartbig with insight meditation', but are 'yet [ 



43 Thb'cofkfuil«i'lsaliotiot>dliyTlMnDalflg(t970:qi^ 
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incapable of imparting it' because WM transcends man's conventions of language and concept 
upon wliich both scriptural learning and concentration are based. 

Having said that concentration meditation is to WM what scilptuial learning is to practisei, 
it should not be concluded that concentration is simple text and language; it is about the process 
of imaging in a genenl sense. WIe have noted how conoenbatian meditaton accept man-inade 
imagery and bmgitage as d»y appear-~vbiiaIiaation4 r quaHtlesi, comoepts, association, etc. Even 
WM yaw'gi, while developing theix cxmoentiation necessary for WM practice, sense very 
stsong^ the entities of pagodaa, hennitai etc But once WM is attempted there is heightened 
awareness tfiat these induced objects of meditation are subject to change and decay. Whereas 
concentration parrots and mimica» even stvengOiensir ttie knowledge of the world through the 
five senses (dghtr hearing sensa, smell, taste), WM knowledge oocuxs when the fleeting pxocess 
the Buddhist sixth sense, namely mind itself, is contemplated. 

Ha\'ing noted that the WM-concer-tratioa distinction overlaps with the scriptural 
leamiI^g-practice distiiiction, t':;e second question Ls: when did tliis distinction become important? 
In chapter 1 it was noted how early western accounts dealt with meditation as if it was a linguistic 
act; I suggested that this could be interpreted as either ignorance of contemporary meditation in 
Burma (by the analogy of meditation with Christian prayer), (» as an indication of how meditation 
was indeed perceived and explairiedttiismyby Burmese Buddhists at the tu^ 
to suggest that ttve latter was move Vkdst because Burmese historians of practice themselves 
p er o etved how in Buddhist histany people were ig^iicnnt of true practice and ttie es^erience of 
meditatioiv arid Ifaal tiiis history was dominatedfay text widk the emphasis on scripta^ 
then went on to suggest that the ideal of personal meditation e^edence defies language yet is 
dependent upon laiYgiiage and text fn: its historical oantinully. 

Hiat WM may have been 'confused wiOi language' during the 19th century is suggested by 
Than-di'ma, who dahned to deal with WM techniques, yet whose methodology was language 
oriented, 

'How does one meditate? Hair, toenail, fingernail, saliva (teeth water), (then in reverse) Water 
teeth, nailfinger, nailtoe, hair (continued by a long list of various parts of the body) ». Tliese 
should be intoned by moutii over and over, a thousand timoi, in order and in levene order..' 
(Than<<ll'niui 1883:70-71). 

I now wish to suggest that the distinction between \VM and concentration meditation — ^which 
has arisen with the higher ptdjlic piofUe of WM methods over the last decades — has only recen tly 
been discovered in popular pesbeptioin. The sense of discrimination betweenmeditation activity 
in terms of two typea wasprobablynot asmarked during the 19th century while meditation was 
still in the monastic domain, and meditation by the ordained was limited to recitaticm of verses 
arulcountingof twads. The popular term for WM today is to aH intents andpurposesazelatively 
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recent one. Prof. I ila Pe nofed that to his knowledge the terms 'apply oneself to the dhamrr.a' 
(ta-ya' a" htok thi) and 'dharr.ma silting' (ta-ya" hlaing th.i) were not the general term ior 
meditation at the beginning of this century, but instead ka-nux-htan" and ba-wa-m were used; 
while the fonner 'nev/ teims are unambiguous with respect to WM or concentration, the latter 
are ambiguous, meaning either. This use of nwie specific texminology in popular uaage would 
theiddie suggest that the distlnctbm has become an increasingjiy important one among 
meditatOEa. TMs view of ttue medttatioa as WH 9» both exlzarsensoiy and ultn-expeiiential, I 
suggest is a recent one which may have evolved only after text was conquered, and after its 
icplicatioa was relegated fiiom monkpmemoxy and monk-scribe to ttie roodeni printing press. 

Hie Hiiid question is: why aie there so many difterences of opinion between Bumiese 
Buddhists? The Ma-ha-si was not worried that people were not capable of distinguishing 
between WM and conoentratioa; his wony was that ttiey all made their own distinctions which 
interfered with what he saw as the correct one. The problem here is that, while everyone is being 
allowed to make the distinctions between VVTvl and concentration in his or her own v.-ny, ihc 
terminology of meditation will always remain confusing. The question may there fcire be 
rephrased; what is the foundation of freedom of choice with respect to meditation method? How 
could adiievement of not inconsiderable knowledge and power be claimed? 

These questions liear dosely on tlie question of personal freedom of the individual in 
Theiavada Southeast Asia, about vMch western sdmlasship on Southeast Asia is full of 
gene ra lisa ti o n a. Bmbree was ocie of the earliest sodal sdentists to point this out through his 
'loose ttiaxtttxet concept, which generated so mudi debate in the Uteratuie.^ W» find it 
commonly argued that there is as mudi emphasis on personal achievement as on ascribed rules 
of heiedi^ttieveisaladcofenduringciicumsaibedkingiwqps/ individual didces of name with 
no family names and no change of name at nuiniagei, unmarked graves at deatii for relatives, 
equal inheritance, equal access to the monastery, the 'roaming' of religionists, a lack of church 
or parish, and a highly individualised concern with salvation, etc. Many scholars pointed to the 
Buddhist value system as a dctcrnuning factor in individual freedom (Ray -946-265), in 
particular the concept of kan. For example, Nash (1963:293) held that 'Buddhism permits the 
Buxman wide swings in his reactions to the world', which explains why in Burma there is 'no 
room for guilt, anxiety, lemoiae or worry'; that there are 'no perdurable asaodations'. ifCeyes 
(1977:164) hdd that Hie fact Aat in all Theravada BaddMst societies non-aacriptive oiteiia axe 



44 FmoHdcamiRiudcilioa. 
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at least as important as ascriptive criteria in the allocation of social roles can be explained, I 
believe, with reference to the Buddhist ideas that Karma [kan] not only detennines one's place 
along the hlenKhy of xeladve au^ring but also that human beings create their own Kaima.'^ 
Hie lack ol inB t tertio n al control over the indlvfduala considered In part 1 of this chapter went 
hand in hand with a sense of open access Id knowledge. Unoidained individuals are not deterred 
&om seeing thonselves capable of accessbgthe heights oflmovdedge' and'puiit/*Medita^^ 
afiiofds an avenue to knowledge of ttie highest kind, yet It is pxeadied by the monks in the 
meditation centre to all and sundij} all of whom are in prlnc^le oonsideied capable of success 
In adhievingtlie highest stages olsainthood In ttdsnannei; power and knowledge are conodv^ 
as a collective gpod baaed on personal achievement irrespective of status at birth. 

When Hsa-ya Lei" suggested that good meditators have'royal minds^, she indicated this open 
avenue to nobility status: good meditation indicates good perfections, which qualifies one to 
claim high statiis. (II") Lei" claimed early rebirths in some remarkably high royal status roles. 
But such a claim requires affinnation, which in turn depends on the rapport bft->vfen pupil and 
teacher and the status of the teacher in Burmese society. Here evidently patronage and status do 
play a lole. Undoubtedly (U") Lei"s relative wealth and influence made his quest more credible 
witti many peopler who came to visit him regularly for advice. AsforunordainedWM teachers, 
(U^ Ba' Hkin's sanction to teadi by the Wei-bu Hsa-ya-daw and Hsa-ya Thet Gyi" was 
undoubtedly also a leflectian of his influential position in government. But none of our case 
studies received anything like the pabha rsoognitkin oommanly given to any member of ^ 
monastic order aa a matter of course: (U")Lei*WM oritidSedby his wiie and diildren« Hsa-ya-lei" 
was cdtidsed and suffered from much opposition within the centre; andBa'gyi"'8 achievements, 
thougli at least acknowledged by his wife, did not go fvbeycmd the confines of his household. 

Therefore/ a personal daim to success in meditatkm is not enforceable. While knowledger 

■V* 

purity and power are all in theory accessible, in practice such achievements are not recognised 
by the public unless one is part of the monastic order and shows evidence of exams and lineage 
membership as well as much admired persnr.al qualities, such as generosity, morality, 
concentration, wisdom. The monastic order, with its high standards of scriptural learning and 
code of conduct — by incorporating the individual inoi\Ic into a historical spiritual lineage of 
inheritance back to the Buddi ia ie tainathispublicimageofsai n tli n ess,knowledgB,andpower. 
The three case studies, though believing in tlwir own capacities and powers^ have no publidy 
endorsed means to teadu unlike ordained mcmk^ ttiey can neither publicly be part of itie 



4fi 9pim(19nhiaS}dii»etiri*HctnynduttdtfwpniUimtoapvdi^^ 
CRiMoftebMtef lalsaQ2!a [Itan], but because ofabuiehdcofeoi^^ 
4iiipiNittaBfaliKr Ihim a religioiuly motivated respooM'. 
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Buddha lineage nor publicly transmit it. Buddliism here, despite its many changes, remains an 
ideology of the than-ga. 

So, therefore, while the individual yow"^* — ^in the absence of institutional sanction — are quite 
free to understand WM and concentration on their own term^ they have little opportunity to 
disseininate these distinctioM to otheia unless they join the monastic ozder. But then, even those 
famous monks able to disseminate knowledge such as the M^-ha-st have no way of securely 
enfoidng their distinctions. Mbieove^ the memben from the monastic (nder— not having an 
overarching authority— are tfaemaehrea divided over the WM-concentration issue. 
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Thehagiographies oftheMa-ha-siHsa-ya-dawand U" Ba'Hkin 



This chapter dtscQSses two hagiographies drawn from the modem practice literature first 
disjussedin chapter 3. The first hagicgrapliy concerns the 'monk hagiography' (htei-rok-pat-W) 
of the teacher Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw, and the second a lay hagiography (at-htok-pat-ti') of 
Accountant General and V\'M teacher (U") Ba' Hkin.^ 

Apart £nom the influence of personal preference and the educational background of their 
auihoiRi, Uneae works were guided in two Important vnya. 

Fizst; the hag^ogiaphies were shaped by oonveirtiana of Bunnese hagiogiaphjr. Few Burmese 
bioginphles have been translated into ttie &i£^h language, and the development of ttiis genie 
has been aomewhat ignored by In the Wieat.^ My argumeats about ttie place of monk 
hagiQgnq>hy within Brnmeae biography as a vfbxAt hdp to phwe these two biographies into a 
hiatorical context (see appendix I). In sunv according to a government inspired daasification of 
t&ogfsphy, aa lepresented by ttie pcibliahed proceeds of a cmference on the subject ^-bd 
BeOc-man 1971), there is little or no pboeinmodem biography for traditional monk hagiography 
because these are unchanging, legendary, and not true to reality, where all 'bad is drowned and 
only the good tends to be recounted'. I noted that the western classification for hagiography 
follows an 'author centered' approach, whereby the author and his/her n"»ethodolog}-o: ^sTiting 
are the criteria by which hagiography is classified, whereas traditional Burmese hagiography 
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1 know of 0 nly one autubioj^apliy in the WM traditiorv ior which U used the nine term ttt-htok-pat-4i', 
nannely (U") Myal Thein' Htun" Al■hl<A-pal'li'PelM^fda^SftM,U.'Vm^*|^bp^ilKf of ^ 
Tbein' Htun": a personal treatise on the da-ma'. 

Whie there are no general aj.s«s»ntents of the historiiml development and varieties of Burmeac Uographlcal 
IMmtONavnilabUinthe BngUah medium, aiiw BiumiMbkigtaphies have ncvnthtlMt been traiulattd Into 
IngMih. ABMnnglliennfe aotMs oiman ihtfblloivlng: ihs autobiography of (IT) Nu' tranilaltd In Hag- 
UilvtiMbippaphyolllidii'Hpdl^Hif (PrTag4oi);wdlntlwjB 
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waa 'subject centered', claasiiied according to whom it was about (as in the distinction between 
at-htokfat'H' for lay penona and htei-rok-pat-H' for monks). The two hagiographies aie in many 
ways inodenu Tbqrweiie part of be gloiMl 20th Cmtozy tm^ 

and bam Fdi/FaU-Bunneae n^h-Oia^ to die vemaculac Since almost all early hagiogtaphy 
dealt either with Mngs and nmtk% the Ba' Hkin hagiogiaphy ia fuzttieimoK part of the trend 
tcnvanls hag^ogtaphies of laymen. BoA also used hlstoikal evidence about the lives USAy 
anidly. But these ia a atxong way in which they can botti be seen as part of the old-style 
hagiogiapl^ The Bunnese sense of hagjography (at-Mokfot-iV) can be used for to indicate 
viciously 'facts', 'eventi^, 'a statement of facf , and 'narration of events'. Abo, it is not strictly 
lianiied to events pectahiing to a human life (eg. it could refer to events pertaining to an 
Institution). This vagueness vri&i respect to ttie Bunnese term 'ha^ography' may be linked to 
the lade of distinction between lineage and hagiography in the caae of the Ba' Hkin hagiography. 
-( I win now ^ve a brief overview of the lives of the two meditation teachers.': 

Second, as the hagiographies were published in 1979 and 1980 respectively, these were subject 
to theSJvdy 1975 Censor's Eleven Guidelines, ofwhich two are likely to have influenced i:\c r'inal 
. texts significantly, naniely: (i) elimination of 'any incorrect ideas and opinions which do not 
; accord with the times', and (ii) elimination of 'any descriptions which, though factually correct, 
• are unsuitable because of the time or the circumstances of writing'." These tv/o points in the 
Censor's guidelines are so unspecific that we do not know how the authors adapted their writing 
^^ to meet dienw or in wiiat ways their initial drafts were actually oenaozed^ 

Hagiography of the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw (U" Thaw''ba-na') 

The hagiography considered here is the largest of four different part-life hagiographies of the 
Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw (1904-1982),' the 'hare insight' master who taught in the Lower Burma 
tha-di'pa-hian tradition of the Muv'gun" Ilsa-ya-daw, and whose chief meditation centre, 
Tha-tha-na Yeik-tha, was discussed in chapter 5. The Ma-ha-si 1-Isa-ya-daw is referred to under 
three further names before he was finally known as the Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw. his lay name was 
(Maun^ Thwiiv after his ordination his 'title' was (U") Thaw"ba-na', and upon becoming abbot 
of ttie monasteiy he was known as the 'Ikung-waing''ga-lei'* Hsa-ya-daw. 
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3 A. AUoU, 1987 ASEAS VK Lecture noles on the short story. 

4 A dif ferem edition (ihougli substanllally ttie Mine in content «nd abuctuie) of the Ma-hwi hagiograptiy had 
been published in 1974, (he year before the guiekUMS weic introduced, but the guidelines may have already 
been in force at that lime. 

5 See cnd-noteSi, 'Ma-ha-k hagiographiea'. 
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There are three versions of this particular hagiography: it was initially published in 1974 as 
one chapter of a string of hagiographies in a large volume entitled History of Practice {Ma-ha-si 
Pa-di'pat-ti' Tha-tha-m-mn); it was subsequently reissued aa separate hagiography in 1979; and 
it was finally translated into English in 1982* 

The significance of this hagiography is conveyed In the psefaoe to it by (Ma-so"yein U") 
Teik-ttia, who said: H is because ol the Hsa-ya-daw's qualities of moralitj( concentntton and 
knowledge, and his veiy astute competence, ttwt we find that at piesent the rays of practice, 
which have been so dim in Buddhism (tfia-tt»4ia), are brought to a shining illuminating 
biiUiance, all to the greatest joy of Buddhists In otir pvesent era.' Also, with lef eienee to eadier 
teacheiK 'though lh«y exerted and applied themselves like silent Buddhas {pyit-ael-ka' bofc-dsO 
diHgenfly for diemaelveB, among ttiemnot one could havecaxried his grace out around the world 
lo otiier BuddMats as much as has ttie Mapha-si Hsa-ya-daw/ (Thi-la-nan-da 1979nr-vi) 

The hagiographer 

(A-shin) Thi-la-nan-da, the hagiographer, was referred to in full as the (A-ba'ya-ra-ma'daik 
Da-ma Sa-ri'ya' Ba-than-da-ra' KawTwi'da' Hsa-ya-daw A-shin) Thi-la-nan-da (Bi'wun-tha'), 
meaning that he lived in the A-ba'ya-ra-ma' monastery (located in the west Mandalay Sein-ban 
qnaxter), had the Da-ma Sa-ri'ya' title, is a renowned linguist and has passed the aM'da^ 
exams. It is described in the preface how Thi-la-nan-da was positively sought out as the 
hagiographer-to-be by his hagiograptiical subject In brief, the reasons forMa-ha-sfs firm choice 
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It shcmld be noted that I did not initially have access to (he English translatian(Thi-lai4ian*dBl982),aildliiatI 

base the summary mainly on (he earlier Burmese version (Tlii-la-nan-ila 1979). . ;: 
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of his own hagiographer were: Thi-la-nan-da's literaiy achievement, his scholarly skills, and 
his lineage.'^ 

(U") Teik-tha went in person to Thi-la-nan-da's monastery in order to explain that he was the 
best person to write his hagiography for inclusion in the Ma4m^i Pordi'pat-W Tha-tha'tta-urin, 
After initial xtiaaai, Thi-]a<aan-da eventuall/ gave in after pieasuie CnU-la-nan-da 1982od). 

Stmebtretrfthehagiifgrttplaf 

The hagiograph/s stnxduxe foUowa the Ma4ia-9i'a Bfe chronologjcally, and may be divided for 
convenience into 10 different sectiotu: his early life as a novice (ppl-10), his early life as a monk 
(ppll-17), his practice of meditation (ppl8-30), his teaching of meditation {pp31-43), his writing 
on meditation (pp43-60), his connection with Rangoon (pp6l-72), his involvement in the Sixth 
Synod (pp73-87), his travels abroad (pp88-141), his writings and an epilogue (ppl42-190). 

All we need to note here is that a substantial part of the Ma-iia-si's life-story deals with his 
sdholaxshlp (appnox. one-third) and his foieign travel (approx one-third). Hie importance of 
these two— acholaiship, and tfaexole of ttieforeigner/Bunna'a image abroad— is ahared to some 
extent with the Ba' Hkin hagiognph/, and this willbe taken up in the ocxidusion to this chapter. 
The fbOowingsection win focus mainly on ttiose parts dealingmoce directly with theMa-lia-fii's 
life. 

The Mthha<at was bom on 29 Juty 19M in Ebelt-hkun Ywa, 7 miles to ttie west of Shwei-ba His 
poienlib (U") Km Baw and (Daw) Ok were bom in the same villagei, and worked enou£^ land 



7 The Ma-ha-sl** most Important reason for selecting his Kr.i;io crap her was hi5 skill i;i writing {as indeed ev|. 
d'-'nt from the hagiograph/s readability). It is described in the niehce hi: w ir, 1970 ('332 iv,t-d.iv.'-!a), (he day 
after the 21st Ma-ha-si instruction festival, the moults went to pay tileir respects to the Mn-hs-si with the in- 
tention of returning to their monasteries. The Ma.tia-si asked whether (IT) Teik-tha (author yf thf preface) 
had received the new edition of iMauJt-^iart Niik-tha-ya'. When (U") Teik-tha replied that he had nut, the Ma- 
ha-ji handed tUm a copy, noting how good the edited corrections by (A-*hln) Thi^la-nan-da (the author of the 
M>-hMi hagiagraphy) were in tlu fnttat to the book. When (IT) TeUCftha md it not only did he find Ihet 
(A4hin)T!htla4Ma^hadliidNdiiilBpntedto 

da'ainanBtrflf wtUiif thewtdiiMiraujoirqiuU was consialentinMnttnee eonstructioivhb wiUng 
watdwrough and weU structured, he was capable of bringing to thaaurfiet lubmerged points of meaning 
MtdiscemaKL' toothers. nr\d,bcin:i; ?. lingui'^t. he was skilfolinOieuaaof mBarJubjCCtandobiM^aathat 

thereader ccuid iiot be lost (Thi-la-nan-da lV79.xii-xiii). 

8 The second reason why the Nia-ha-si chose his hagiographer wasThi-Ia-nan-d.Vs scholarly erudition. This 
had been evident to the Ma-ha-si Hsa-\'a-daw in Thi-la-nan-da's foreword to th.c Ti'pi'in-ka.' PaU-Durmese dic- 
tloiiary where ski'.ful use was made of the AsoLa pillar and rock inscriptions,, the PjU icriptvires, the Com- 
mentaries, the ti-ka Texts, arwi the Sarukrit and Burmese stone insoiptions. Thi-la-nan-da's early familiarity 
with the Ma-ha-si in the world of scholarship helped in the choice of hagiographer. Though Thi-la-nan-da 
WW not on the OiganisiqgCbauniltae of the Sixth Buddhist Synod. Ma scholarly erudilion had led him into 
contact with tfK MhIiMI Hsa-ya-daw with w4wm he consulted over tlie I^-Bunnese dtotiooBiy. Htnet: 
Inpailioukr, as he had worked together voydosdyvirib Am VaiiaidikMa-liapsiHiftoiiK^ 

hoUiaga highly responsible top- post on the occasion of the Sixth BuddhistCottncQ, ft was imagined ttiat 
there could not be any other person except .^shin Silanandabhivumsa who [couM] loMmrmaMabealtfae 
'(acts of life' of tfie Venerable Mahasi Hsayadaw.' (I'hi-la-nan-da l^SS^i) 

9 The relatiornhip between the Nfa-lxa-si Au.i Tt i-i.i-nan-da become!, cle.srer i:i the hagklgr^ihyltseKv4wre 
we learn of a shared lineage together. See endnotes, 'Ma-ha-si vs Thi-la-nan-da'. 
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for a pair of buUocka^ Le. about 12 aoei. The Kfa-ha<«l wa« bom u aon number two of stvni 
cfaOdnn; four boyi and thvee girla. The diilchen were named In iliyme with the syllable oi: (IT) 
Thi, (U*)Hkin,(U')Hn(iiiv(UOBa' Yii^ (Daw)ThiaaswastbeMap^^ who was named 
(U'l'niwitt. 

What is really surprising is that the name of ;he Hsa-ya-(ia>v when \'.ms .t boy iiapr-tr.ed to be 
identical with the nante of the wealthy gentleman who, out of gieac reverence, would later entrust 
the Hsa-ya-daw with the ecdesiaatical adjninistration of the Tha-tha-na YedcrCha. One might hold 
it toba acoinddenoc. However, no one is lllcely to deiiy that the very nam given is but an early 
ODieA of what the fUtuw win hcdd' (IMFlH4iaiMia 1979:9 

At the age of 6 he became a student at the Pyin'ma-na" Kyaung", the local monastery in 
Hseit'hkim Village, under the authority of (U*) A-deikpsa'. At the age of 12 he was ordained a 
novice under the same teacher from his youth, who gave him the 'title' Shin Thaw"bB-na', 
meaning 'beaut/. 

In the monasteiy he first learnt the 10 Buddha birth-stoiies (zaf). As his teacher considered 
him tobe of exceptional intelligence, he was soon taugl\t the MonaaticDisdplinary Code (wi'ni ") 
and die Commentaries (/hktalat-httt}, without any foundation in grammar. Only afterwards did 
he leam gmnunar (tfu-ds) and the short A-M'da-ma philosophy {thin-g}/o). Contrary to normal 
practice of delaying the study of Pali-Burmese mixed text (neik'tha-i/a') for fear of inducing 
slackness, Thaw''ba-na' was allowed to study this straight away. He studied complex grammars. 
He could memorise all of them by heart, including the sub-commentaries (ti-ka) . Within a month 
he had mastered the big book of arithmetic without any help and by combining his natural 
wisdom and talent with his tmtiring efforts he also managed to attain a higher knowledge of 
the scriptures. Thaw*ba-na' soon moved to study with a moitk named (IT) Pa-ra-ma' at the 
Thu-gyi' Monasteiy in the In-gyin"law"daik, located northwest from Ma-ha-si's village of birth, 
where he continued his scriptural learning until the age of 19, studying works which fully 
ordained monks do not normally even attempt. 

At the age of 19, the timt: had arrived in the life uf Thaw"ba-na' for a crucially important 
decision: was he to return to 'human' society* {lu baung) and earn a li vii-ig, or was he to continue 
in the sodcty of monks {tha-thM-rui'bu-.ir.^] and be ord ained a monk? He was ordained as a monk 
at the age of 19 years and 4 months on 7 November 1922 a: the ordination hall of thcln-gyin"law" 
monaster}-. IIis preceptors 'f\jtt-Z': hsu-y:2-du-L^-) were i hu'n'iCi-da Fiia-', a-daw (who was head 
of the Ma-ha-bo sect) from the village Htan"zin (nearlistit-hkun Villat^i;) , ariii Xeu-.-ir.c'.-la'. They 
were as.si.^tcd by (H.sa-ya-daw U') Pa-ra-ma' from Thu-gyi" mcna.stcry ar.c 35 otlx-r Li-ma-wa 
monk-j- riii 'dr.c'.s (U') Aujig Baiv and axmt (Daw) Thit wen' his sponsors 'i\iii-h.:n" dii-^^a). 

AitiT u'.-du- atiur., i lia'.v"Lij-na' devoted his time to 'f>crip;;:ral learning' will'. Pa-ra-ma' 
from Thu-),>yi ' monastery. Iti 1924 he successfully passed the government's First C'ertiiicate, and 
in 1927, after a period of travel, he sat the Advanced Certificate. With no exams left to do, in 1928 
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he left for MandaJay to study with famous learned monks, ending up in tlie Hpwa"daw 

Monasteiy in A-nauk-pyin Hkin-ma'gan-daik, West Mandalay, under the (Chan"tha-gyl" 

tba-jnhdawU"} Lek-hkj-na' While staying in Mandalay, Thaw'lja-na' received aletter from the 

Hs»-ya:-daw of Ihe Moulmein laung-wain'gK-ld" monasteiy. Having leamt of Thaw^a-na's 

inteUsence; and afaaring die aame village of Uztii, ttie Haa-ya-daw asked him to come to 

Tkung-wain'ga-ki* to hdp him teach Ms atudents. Thaw*ba>na' went in 1929 to 

Tiran^waing'ga-lei*, 2 miles east of Moulmein, where he stayed until 1931 to staidy and hdp 

propagate soiptoral learning ^«-r{'yaMj' ifta-thB-fNO. Thaw^na' took a paitictilar Interest in 

the 71M^l<i>^M0ll fftofehe wasbom in az^gkm &med for practice with theThi"ton* Hsa-ya-daw 

to whom King Min*don" had d e dica te d a fbvest maxaakecf, and ttie Ma-ha^bo Haa-ya-daw, but 

he alao descended htanseif fnan the Ma-ha-bo Hsa-ya-daw, 

Thatis why ft was impocaitdefiar SfainTluiw*ba4iar— whoMRg^aOfWlM enviioiinwntr whose 
teacher lineagewereaosfnm^-nottobeincUnedto'practiccj' (pMU)»t-tt).(Ihl4a4iaiv^ 

1979:20)' 

The Ma-ha-ai aeaxched for the teachings of the early masters, but as they had not been 
reooided, they were difficult to find. Howevei; he had heard of ttie famous Kfin"gun" 
Hsa-ysa-daw in Tha-hton Myo', a lineal descendant from the Thilon' Hsa-ya-daw. On 31 
December 1931, Thaw'^M-na' left to study witti hinv getting only rdudant permission bam. the 
'nning»waing-ga<4ei" Hisa<ya-daw. After 4 monflts in meditation the Taung-waingf'ga-lei" 
Haarya-daw fdl ill, and Thaw^-na' dtampted his practice to return to the monasteiy, where 
the Iba-ya-daw died soon aften 'nuiw"b»>na' was successor but, needing 10 rainy seasonal, and 
having only 8 so fan; he had to wait until 1933 when he oould succeed. Thaw'ba-na' continued 
his meditation as much poasibls, but ss Ms was a 'scr^)turBl learning monastery he had little 
opportunity to teach practice. 

In 1938 he went back to Hseit-hkun village, liis village of birth, where he preached atid taught 
meditation very successfully, first to his cousins, and later to other villagers. Or. his return to 
Taung-waing"ga-Iei', the A-ba'ya-ra-ma' Rsa-ya-daw had established himself in a new 
monastery nearby, and Thaw*ba-na' spent much time studjring texts with him. 

In 1941, 7haw^-na' passed recently introduced higher kvd exams, isf which he received 
the tide Iha-tiia-na'da-za' Thi-ri'jpa-wa-ia' Da-ma<fia-ii'ya'. War disrupted life at ttte monasteiy 
socktsely kxated to an airport and the monastery was evacuated, with the Ma-ha-si moving 
back to Hseit-hkun viUagel IMth his pupils incnasbig in numbei; he dedded to write Ihe 
mettiod of WM' for thdr benefit As more and more people leamt about his teaddngs, they got 
toknowMmas'ttieMa'haisilba-ya-daw' after the name of the monasteiy in which he Uved; 
ttiis was an embaixamnent as, being only a tempoxaiy meditation teadier at the monastery, he 
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was not the chief monk. He also set up the Society for the Promotion of Tha-da'pa-la' 

Wl'pat-tha-na. 

Soon after the wai; and after necessary repairs to the monastery were finished, the Ma-ha-si 
rettuned to Taung-waing"ga-lei". But he fipequently tiavelled between his monastery and 
Hfleit'hkun Village where he appointed two kymen «i his £bst assistant teachers, namely 
(E]8aH]n)Kyanand(Hsa-ya)Kywet Onhisfrequenttiipsheonce visited the Tha-tha-na Yeik*tha 
praject in Kangoon/ which had been set up by the xeoendy fimned (on 13 Nov 1947) Bok-da' 
Tha-tha-na Nok-ga-ha' A-hpwe' (BTNA), in wMdi (Sir IT) Ihwin and Prime Minister U" Nu' 
playedamajQr(o]eSirU*11iwinhadinv«stigBfiedwhidiineditaiic» 
in the oenlie, and he invited Ma-ha-si to pnach on 3 August 1M7 at the Assembly Hall of the 
Tha4ndkrdaw"da-ya' Chaung nunnery. After dose observation of the Ma-ha^'s qualitie^^^is 
bodily posture mannedsms, physical completeness and physical sfaroctiue— he decided* 'the 
teacher I have been lookiitg for is this monk'. The Ma-ha-si taught 300 people for five days at 
this minnerj'. In November 1949 the Ma-ha-si was invited by Prime Minister U" Nu' to preach 
in Rangoon after preaching in Mandalay and Sa-gaing". He then started to teach meditation at 
the Tha-tha-na Yeik-tha in Rangoon, which became his main place of residence. Nol being able 
to cope with the number of students, teactdngs came to be recorded on tape from July/ August 
1951 onwards. Students went Isack to tlifilr villages and set up their own centre^ so that before 
long there weie hondieds of thousands of ym'gt in Bunna and hundreds of centres, 
recog n i t ion of Ida teaching successr Oie Ma-ha-si received ttie Ek^'ma-ha-pen-di'ta' titie in 
1952. 

The Sixth Buddhist Synod (Hso^MS' Vmhff>^'m'). to porify the scx^>tuzes^ hiduded the 
Ma-ha-fll Hsa-yai-daw who was in diaige of editing and printing the Tf'pf'ta^ai'', and was 
questtoner at the oeremonjc In all he was involvedln editing 117 texts or 40/000 pages. Ifis fiither 
died duilhg the questioning of the commentaries, and he had to intetiapt his role in the 

proceedings to return to Hseit-hkun village to arrange the burial. He travelled in the course of 
organising the Synod to Thailand and Cambodia, and afterwards also to Japan upon the 
invitation of Japanese Theravada Buddhists. 

As part of an increased international awareness of practice, in which Burma had been 
insbumental both during and before the Synods Sri Lanka invited a meditation teacher from 
Burma. Rrime Nflnlster (U") Nt^ 'le^edfully entreated' the Ma^n-si to go. But as the Ma-ha-4i 

■s 

was deeply invohnni in the SpuA he oould not gO/ and he sent three of his ptipds 
instead— (A«Bhin) Thu'za-da', (A-diin) Ok-ta-n-bi'wun-tfia', and (A-shin) Zapwa-na'— who 
arrived in Colonibo on 29 July 19S5. In Sri Lanka the 0ia-M'fa4aan method had practically 
disappeared, and ttuare were no rneditaiionomtrea where yno'jfcoukl be systematically taught. 
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That is why they were vcr>' happy to have Burmese r^-ionks teaching tha-di'pa-htan ka-pui-hlan" 

in practice. During the stay of the Burmese delegation, which exceeded a year, 12 pem\anent and 

17 part-time meditation centres were opened in various parts of Sri Lanka. In 1958, the Ma-ha-si, 

Thu'za-da' and another monk xeceived an javitation to open the new meditadon centre built by 

the Lanka \Apaasana FtopagafionSodely, and they left forSiiLanka on 6 Jm 1959. Butthey took 

a lengthy detour via India widi a nuinibcr of olher monks and lay hdpm. The Ma>ha-st vAio 

had visited India once beftffie, this time visited Cakutfa and Bodhagaya, when he made a tour 

of all ttie saaed sites in the area, and New Delhi. Ja New Delhi the Ma-ha-«i had an interview 

witti Prime ft^nister Ndtta.^ He alao visited Sandii, Booibay, and Madras. One of the biggest 

problems faced by tills Boimese party of monks were ttie hig^ caste Indians who were badly 

behaved. The ^lfa•ha•8i had thioughoat his journey through India close contact with the 

untoudiables, many of whom had become Theravada Buddhists under the leadership of 

Ambedkar. The party had a train carriage for themselves, and the upper caste stalioa masters 

had on purpose de'.ayed the party on three occasions by attaching tlicm to the wrong locomotive, 

just to hinder them. They left for Sri Lanka by air on 29 Jan 1959, going straight to the new Mc 

Carthy Centre, Ma-ha-si's main meditation centre in Sri Lanka. Sri Lankan Prime Minister 

Bandaranaika gave a speech at tlie opening ceremony. The Ma-ha-si departed to Burma by boat 

on 6 Nfordi 1959, leaving bdiind his medtatkn teadien (A-shin) Thu'za-da', (A-shin} 

A-lawn«', and (A-shin) Pan-di'ta'. On depaztuie, aieM»4a-si sent bving-kindness (myi^-fn) to 

Ae &i tankanai, and to Ml Nissama and the memlren of tiie Lanka \!pa8sana Aasodatton, 

piayed f m the success of the hsa^-daim remaining bdiind to diaaendnate WM in Sri Lanka. 

Before the Ma-ha-si came it (WM) had practically disappeared in Sri Lanka, and there were next 
tonoari'jMl-tiiMwnieditatian teachers.... It was tobean invaliuibleiia'nu'giftandnowtheraare 
more than lO/XK) Ma-ha-si pupils in Sri Lanka. V^thout the Nb.4ia-ii,lilGeA4iimIiifaphBnHia',iio 
historical record of the 1 heravada t/M-j/ta-naiseomplel^aildnoIttStOiyofdiewf'pat-lfaMWinSri 
Lanka is complete (Thi-la-nan-da 1979:172). 

Many wanted to donate ttie Kb-ha-ei a monastery, but he did not move untilDeceniber 1968 
As the Ma-ha-ai got ddei; his health deteriorated: in 1969 he wa\t to Md-myo' to be operated 
on a cataract and he reduced his reading of tilings like newqnpers. The hagiography takes his 
life up to 1973, but Ma-hfr^ demised in August 198% a lew days after I left Burma for England. 



10 TMsNUniinlcnricwimwiiioflaocdtnMbdiehaglogi^ 
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Ba' Hkin 

The only fuli-life hagiography of (U") Ba' Hkin (1898-1971) available is entitled T'm hagiographij 

and the missiotury ivorks of Burma's Honourable Spedal CwU Teother, U" Ba' Hkin}^ This 

hagiography is of interest for several reasons. 

(LT) Ba' Hkin's (abbrev. to BK) fame developed very differently from that of the Ma-ha-si; if 

the Ma-ha-fii had bis oitiie caseer in 'xeligioin' (iAn-lbo-na) from childhood, BK waa one of vay 

iew lay meditation teadien whose capaUUties in Buddhism Uoesomed late in li£e^ but whose 

fame as an impoxtant dvU servant pieoeded him. The lugiography portrays a dual career, a 

secular career leading up from ttte poet of derk at the Office of the Accountanl'General in 

November 1917 to the poet of AccoantBnl>General of Bimna at National bidependenoe in 1948; 

and a lellgious caxeec leading from a budding interest in WM on 8 January 1937 to becoming a 

meditation teadur in the a^iu^pcMui^ meditation tradition of the Le-di Hsarya-daw during his" 

visit to ttie Wd'btt Hsft-ya-daw in Jafy 1941, and, flnal^ opening up a meditation centre of hb 

own— the Interoatfonal Meditation Centre of his own on 9 November 19S2. Though the 

hagiography gives us insight into the career of oneof veryfewettmicBtmnesein the Indian dvil 

service at a time when it was predominantly nm by Indians, the purpose of the hagiography is 

to portray BK as a Buddliist, as conveyed in the preface by (Hsa-ya) Thu'hka'; 

This book is not a da-ma' work in tlie ner.se of a collection of di.scours.es. But this is a hagiogtapliy 
ir. the sense, of a collection of events pertaining tc^ a person's practical findings, who was 
«uccessful in practice according to the discourse exeids(«r and in teaching his pupils... 
(Hn-ya-gjFl* U*) Ba' (Bdn must be considered abigmaster of perfecUon (pw^s-mf sMn) who 
• SUCCepd'Pd in thp propagation of Buddhism (tha-lha-na) iii an unusual w.y. Wit-hn!-: ha\'ingbeen 
to preach around ihe world, nevertheless his pupils enjoy his teachings all over the world. 
Meditation centres have appeared innxanyoDOidneiiii Asia and ButOpC— England, AmedCSr 
Canadi^ New Zealand, Australia (p i). 

The hagiography was puhUshed in 1980^ nine years after BICs death. It is liighly documented, 
in that it is based on interviews with BK on reminiscences by the hagIognq>her (If) K6 Ld" 
(abbrev. to KL) olhim, letters and publicationB fnnnptqjils (mainly forelgneiB), and publications 
and bioadaatB by BK on Buddhism. Small fractions appear to have been taken fram a diary BK 
kept ^98-9,319).^VM!e also learn that BKk^t a diary record of meritorious action ^i^9-20). 



11 MfptH'ma'gm-ZBung- pok-ko-hlu' Hsa-ya-gyi' W Ba' HanAl-htck-p<i!-ti'hnSn''rha-tha-na-p^u'k)k-ngan'nnfa'. 

n ItwwMid Ihat, 'H9<uy«-gyi* was a person who was in the habit of keeping a daily record.' An extract of (hit 
diary was reproduced tn the hagiognphy, in which Ba' Hkin rei:»rded his merit under three dillereni calego> 
lies: charity metit (measured in money), morality merit (measured in lui'iii' rules), and mtdilaHon merit 
(daOymcdiUtloivwUchveiflifweniedtedaiui when) ((0.1980:119- 
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The hagiographer 

KL, the hagiographer, is the retired Vice Chancellor of Mandalay University, and pupil of 6K. 
IXl»d published workonBKpiiorto«nltiiigdiishaglog(aphy.^ 
the Ma-ha-8t hwrvm who had no personal wge to writer KL said 'As for my desire to write 
this book, it is not because anyone toged me to do so, bat it was my own wish./ (p xiv). He had 
wanted to write BICs hagiogra{^y ever sizwe he became associated with him in 1960. Alttioug^ 
KL atazted the hagiognptQr in 1963, because BK did not want to have it published until after his 
death (p9j66,UOi, and somexeseatdistinhad tobecompleted^it did not get published until 1980. 
Most of KL's xeseaxch was peifoaned between 1963 and 1970 (p67}. He finished writing the 
preface and diaptexa 1-4 in 1970, and ttie remaining 8 chapters hi May 1979 (p xiv). 

KL included a great deal of information about himself in the book (e.g. his relation to the 
hagiography in the intru^'^u; lion, his relationship to BKin chapter 6, his relation to Hsa-ya-ma' 
460-61, etc). Unlike the Ma-ha-si's hagiographer, who did not introduce himself into the picture 
at all, KLgave great prominence to his relationship with BK; references are scattered throughout 
the hagiography, but there is a summary in the preface, and chapter 6, entitled 'Big Teacher and 
r (pp 245-321)^ is a complete account of the relationship. The earliest and most tenuous link 
between the hagiographer and Ms subject is that KL (togettter witti five other graduates bom 
Rangoon Univezsi^ was invited in 1934 to join ttie Office of the Accountant General in order 
to provide a Bunnese dement in an office monopolised by Indians, bidians at that time provided 
the labour in the office from floor sweepers arid ni^t watdimen to Ifae hig^t in coiiunand, and 
fteie were onfytfiree Bunnese in servfce---BKrthienadqpu1y office siQMrvisor in one of the office 
branches, was one of tfiese three. Wheii KL joined he was so badly treated by ttie bidians, that 
soon afterwards he left the job for better opportunities elsewhere in govemmenti as did four 
other graduates (p68-9). BK, on the other hand, had been there before, and proceeded with his 
career despite the treatment he received from the Indians. 

KL had only met BK very briefly during this early episode. In chapter 6, we Icam that KL had 
hitherto never known or respected BK for his religious virtues. But this changed when KL was 
introduced to him by a foreigner.^'* Although KL's aunt and uncle had been trjing to get him to 
meditate at BK's International Meditation Centre (IMC) Ibr a few years (pp2^), he took an 
interest fat meditatkm in 1960 after reading an essay given to him by Ms aunt and unde called 

13 KoLtl"nceivcdUieSa-MBeaMMnFiiKfomiwfl<hbwrilta 

HIdn hagiography wu Ow Moandliogkby Ko Lai* In flw pabUnliDii Hricf Myaf -M^ii' jmJr undar hi* pan- 
mm <II^ Zii-ya Maung. Hb first was entitled Myai SdMs'AMhMW. ZAytt Ubmg wole many otiiar piibl- 
caManaonBa' Hkin (Zci-ya Maung 197KI971b,1973,l«n9. 

14 The ro!e of the foiaigBartotolrodiiciBgaiaiiagjioyapharlohtohagioyaph to 
tt«e preface. 
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hitrodudion tit tiiebttermitkmidMedS^^Um Cenfft, written in En^ish by EUzabe^ NottingKaii\, an 
American prateaor in sodologyt Hee BICi JMC to deaaibed and KL was so impressed with it 
that he dedded to meditate tiwve ^61^. He said 1 veijrmiich longed to experience myself the 
ejqperience explained inD& Notting;ham'abool^ (pS66). So vAienlQ, who lived ixiMandalay and 
later upon retiiement in Metmyo', had the occasion to visil idativea in Rangoon in May 1960, 
he p<^ped into Oie coitie.^ Howevo; it was not until 22 Deoember 1960 ttiat he enteied ttie IMC 
with the intention of meditating a 10 day session fp20)^ But he stayed on to meditate few over 
3 months until the last week of Much 1961 ^90*1>4). Alter a brief respite in Mandalay KL 
retained to ttie centre in April the same year with several members of his family (wife, d aughtei^ 
elder sistei^ 2 nephem) to meditate in time for the Burmese new year (p291). Ever since then he- 
rcturin-i to the Centn- rogiilariy, about once or twice a year (p293). In June 1965 KL a:',d-6K 
ordai:\i'd together into monkhood at the VVei-bu }isa-ya-daw's for 12 days. The VVei-bu yave KL 
the mcnk-title (U") Tei-zein-da', and BK the title (U") Ku'tha-la' (p305). KL became a true disciple 
of BK over time, describing BK as resembling his fa ther (demised in 1946) in stature, appearance, 
manner of walking, and manner of talking ^294). 

StnutwftefQfe hagiography 

KLatmgglesto cram asmany&ctsbetween two covers as he possibly can, and hialtagk>gtaphy's 
614 pages make it thRe*and-a-half Ibnes ttie size of the Ma-ha-si hag^graphy.^^ Admittedly this 
covers an entire lifer unlike Nfo'ha'«i hagtognq^y which is a part-lifie hagiography. But this 
to not the on^ zcasori for ito extended length: it to intendeds aa claimed by its auttioi; as a 'mile 
pole in histoty*. The division Into d i ap iei a with numbered subheadings instead of tiie simple 
division of nmning headings in the Ma-ha-si hagiography, and its many appendices and an 
extensive bib!iogrdphy, are evidence both of the author's canvictio:i that BK was a ir.an of 
historical sigrxificance, and of the author's background in acadcrnia. It is this urge to put on 
record all BK's achievements exhaustively and in a scholarly manner that would appear to be 
responsible for the hagiograph/s length and complexity. 



15 KL had t k il p im cU aed mtdihittoa at the WeUm Hifc-ynliiw, daring hfa May tempowry monldiood itirtlDg 
9 Amfl IMO,a dqrabatec dieBunneienewyaw (^iii85l<'26i).tlien he medteted fera monlhinSqit 1960 
OwMa-lM^iiMdMd wtth HitFin-drM' Shwtiniil-di^diwIba^'diwalflicMaiDig-daungrdaJIc, Bast of 

Mandalay. He had been Introduced to Ihit centre by the nun Tha-meik-dBw*da-ya'clviung Msa-ya-gyi' 
{p266), the same nun who meditated the Ma-ha-si method at the time he fint taught a publk of 300 including 

{SirllTThwin. 

16 Elsewhere (pfi4) we !eam liwi when KL first meditated a! BK'a, BK w«a already retired from his work a> Ac- 
countant Cn:nf r-al. yit ':\t' was still HNd of the Dept of Merchandize ofCnpitflndof Tnffic AudMon^and 
Head of the Accountancy School. His income was 1600 iyals then. 

17 Tilt! }v!.i-ha-9i is 29 lines x 40 key strokes x 190 pagea>2aM00«lnXKlni,wtlfll«WlilcBKll«^Ogl«Fh!y i*32 
line* X 40 chars x 612 p«ge* a 783360 chanctan. 
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Aa much «• Iwo-thiidB of the Ba' HMn haglognidiy deals wiOi hU oonespondenoe with 
feieigiiezs and their Uvea, but the faUmving sectiini will ooncenirate mainly on emnmarSaing 
those qjisodee fanportant to our understanding of JSSCi Ufe. 

Ba' Hkin's life summarised 

BK was a true Rangoonite. The son of (U*) Paw", a hcoker^^ and (Daw) Saw' Mei, he was bom 
in 1896 in ttie Byon^ho neighbouihood, upper Ba-zon-daun^ Rangoon. His education began 
wi& tiadidonal monastic tiainii\g in a local monasteiy tiU the age of 8 yeazs old (1907). After 
receiving his monastic educatifln he went io a Methodist school, where he stayed xmtil the 7th 
standard (1907>1914). 'Ever since jraun^ he wasof exoeptiottal intelligence and without fail first 
in evexy dass.' At the end of the 7di standard he was awarded a govenunent sdiolarship and 
went to St. Paule, also in Rangooivior his educatitm up to 10th standard, which was a college 
of excellent xeputatiofk Here too he was always top.of the class, as explained liy ^yiamya 
Min'gyi*haungr tf) ifyo' Ihon, one of his dass males. BK passed 10th standard with a 
sdiolarship award in Mardi 1917. 

Althotij^ BKpassed his lOtti standard with flying colours and was awarded a scfaolaiship at 
compleHon. He did no t go on to furttier education. Vfith both parents deceased by then he had 
no one to encourage 1dm. He dedded to go his own way. I& first Job was to wmk at The Stat 
{Thu'ri'ya') newspaper, one of the very' first Burmese language nationalist newspapers set up by 
some of the founders of the YMBA movement. By November 1917 he had became a low grade 
derk {auk-tan "sa-yei ") a t the of/ice of the Accountant General; from this he was eventually to the 
highest as Accovintartl Central. 

At the time, thorc were many Indirins working at the ott'iccs of the Accountant General and 
the Railways. In November 1926, having passed the Indian Government Accountaticy exams, 
he was promoted to assistant ofBce supervisor (yon "vnin-dauk). The Accountant's office, like the 
Railways' office, employed almost no Buimese, which is why they were referred to as the 'Indian 
Offices', where only Indians worked and all the jobs were given to ttieir relatives. At the time 
ttieie were only tiiree Buimeae people woddng in the officer inchiding: (U") San twin, the 
AsslBtant Accountant Genend (lAAS from bdla), who was later to became Accountant General 
and State Ancfitor^'; Blv then assistant ofSce manage]^ at a brandi; and (U"} Ba* Chitr ordinary 
deric^ Hie employment sihution lor the Burmese in these offices was complained about in the 
newspapers In 1934. Most Burmese emptoyed at tMs office had run away because of oppression 
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by the Indians, including (he six highlv-tducatcd Burmese brought in especially by the 
Accountant General to turn the 'Indian Office' into a 'Burmese Office'. Only Ba' Ilkin stayed on. 
The Indians bantered with them saying, 'You Burmese do not know how to add up as much as 
four figures', BK was held up by some Burmese as an example of how a Burmese could get on 
after passing the exams. Though he had o^oyed no univeiaity education he had, despite the bad 
walking envitonment managed to piogness bxun an ordinaiy deik to a deputy supervisor 
widdn idne yeai»— he had msidi oouxage; BK had been deeply committed to studying for the 
accoonlaney exams, though llw studymateiial would have been boring to most people. He had 
sudi agood memiozy thathe eouldxedte the ttikkaccountancyboaks from bade to fnmL In 1937, 
Burma was to have a separate Aocountanq^ D^artment from lndia# and on 1 April 1937 BK , 
became a Spedal Supervisor (fMu'^fon'toun^buA) at the Office of ttie Auditor Gen^l 
(Sa-yin"sit-gyok-yon''). On 78 Fdsxnazy 1941 he was promoted to Accountant Officer 
{Ngwei-sa-yinTadn A-ya-sfW) of the Railways' Board (Mryo-ftttt'ofc-cftoi-yo" A-hpwe'). 

BK was also a writer. Taking a great interest in Burmese literature (presumably inspired by 
his early work in journalism), he wrote quite a few novels and articles under tho name of Hkin 
Shwei Cho (Hkin from his name, and Shwei Cho from a place where he used to live). These he 
sold to publishers near Thein-gyi" Market for which he received at most 25 kyats. 

Although already studying tlie arbi'da-ma in Bassein in 1931^, and helping to organise a visit 
bytiieKfo'1uiyin"Hsa-ya-dawtoRangponinl93iitwa8notuntilfais408,fi^ 
that Ba' Hkin tookaaeziousinterestinBuddfaism.AsKLputlt;'sft that time BigTeadxerdta^ 
£ram puxstiit of ordinaxy literature to Uteratuie on the Buddha's preadiings' (^fft). He became 
pasticulady interested in Le^Hsa-ya^daw's works, was vaypopulas Also papular at ttie 
thm wen ttie various Buddhist assodatlonssudi as the various Dawn Merit Assodathin8(e-]^ 
a-tfttn") and Rdigious Duty Recitation Societies (wui yut a-thin"), and WH became a member of 
ana-W'iiltt-madisaission group^'' atSu-le Pagoda, discussing with men sudi as ^Jsa-ya Gyi" U") 
Hpo" I-lIain^(U")Ta, and (U") Amig.'In this n'.anner, BigTeacher already carried OUthisvarious 
duties in the Three Jewels to the Bok-da' and the Tkatj-f^a as a fully fledged respectful Buddhist 
(bok-da'ha-tha ta-u")' {ip7(>)}'^ Even during his travel for work he faithfully carried out religious 
works. BK started practising 'concentration' meditation {tha-ma-hla') on 1 January 1937 (p591). 
But he did not meditate seriously until 8 January 1937, when he meditated 7 days with (Hsa^ya) 
The^gyi".^ 



22 See pS91 of the hagiography. 

23 A^TiMwram'iniM'yB'A-tfciii'. 

M ' BbM«'in(4iMiMi4«'«ndThDi>f>'vi^^ 
25 UiliMddbtiiotcddMtBIPslMmtoaudttilta 
nt*dfroinIndta)wu<hit ■catoddnetft 
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BK atarted his meditation without planning it. At the end oi December 1936 he went with a 
relativie on a sabbath day to the house td (IT) Bi Maung^ a Bunnese school teachec (U*^ Ei Maung 
explained that he kept no oidinaiy aabbatti, but 10-day meditation retreats in 
Da-la'byaw-bwe^'' VQiagie. BK wanted to know about iSaia medUation. On 1 Jan 1937 (IT) Ei 
Manng taught the ouiioua (IP) Ba' Hldn, and found out that he had audi good concentration 
fitat he could play with imaginaxy Bght In £nmt of liia mind's eye in any way he wanted to. 

BK peactiaed a-ii*fw-m' at home by himadl The same signs occunett, and he lealised that 
he must go toDa>b'byaw4nve^* Village to leant the method ficom (H8a-ya)Thet-gyi" himself. 
He went on 8 Januazy 1937/ after getting permission from woik. When he arrived after an 
anluous journey tfiere were Ibur or five meditators, induding(bi-ma-gyi" Thein-daimg^w"ya'. 
Hsa-ya-daw U") Yok-kan-da-ra',* who had meditated all 40 objects of meditation (ka-ma-htan ") 
utider the Le-di Ilsa-ya-daw. Thet-gyi" taught him meditation the next day, and when made to 
recite a Pali verse, BK immediately felt thcimpermanence throughout his body and he meditated 
throughout the night with these feelirgs. The next morning Thet-gj-i' came to enquire about the 
experiences, which he did every morning and every evening. He liked BK's experiences and told 
him to sit in meditation for another seven daysj, and to wear a white cloth around his shoulders. 
Befoie BKleft after aevm daysof meditati(»v lliet-gyi" showedhim themonastoy and pagodas 
of ttie azea. U was veiy windy, and Thet-gyi* tumed to BK asking him, 'You who knows the 
to-ys^ do you have the courage to witfastaiu] the wind of ttte ta-^"". Hi told BK to continue 
practice at home. From 1937 onwards BK visited Thet-gyi' every year to leam the xnetltod 
Thet-gyi' also went occastonally to Rangoon to undeigo worship (pu-xm ko'ffoe-gyin hhan yu 
At) and to give instructions in BK's house. 

BK's earliest encouragement for teadiing meditatUm came from a femous member of tfie 
monastic order. In 1941 BK became a Railways' Department accounts officer.^ The war had | 
already started in the west, and there was the threat of war in Burma. On 2 July BK went to work j 
at M\1t-tha" station by Express train. Upon his return the train halted at Kyauk-hse station for ' 
a considerable time. In front of the station he could see the inviting Shwci-tha-lyaung" Hill, i 
which he climbed without delay together with the assistant station master^^ to worship.^*' After 
worship on top of the hill* upon looking north he saw a beautiful little monastery at the foot of 
a mountain. The deputy station inastertoM him it %vaB inhabited by a venerated monk called I 

1 

, I 
• . •■ I 

I 

• I 

26 Hlei'Hlaifl2(I981a:523-28) deserved CThain-dAung-inWgyi'taw'ytrHM-ythd^ ' 
iled the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw, and whoffioitbt tfattciclur of (IT) )(9k4im-im^. 

27 Wt^M^pyw, far wkch another wort iitro'litt.Cpa^^ 

90 Toptfl<lillli iiidiBaiiniitotsw fcw i u to fSa tm farbuBdlng pagKlM. 
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Wei-bu Hsa-ya-daw, who got his name from the VVei-bu-ya mountain spur, and who was thought 
by many In ttie area to be enlightened (]/a-han "da). BK immediately wanted to go there, but the 
d^u^atation master remailced that Wei-bu waa unlikely to ncdve them at that time of the day, 
and that he would take him later in ttie afternoon. After hmch at the station, BK went into his 
railway canjage wad, taking thedodifaie asobfect of consdoosneaq, sent loving-kindness 
to the Wet-bttFba>ya-damr and pelilkined theiba-3^daw wltti his mind how they would come 
to pay their respects. 

At about 8 pm they made t h eir way by horse cart to thlsmonaateiy passingby theKb''na-win 

Pagoda on ttie way. They met two nuns and explained that their purpose was to worship the 

Wei^ Il8a-y»daw, to whidi the nuns answered that It was not the right time to come* and that 

they should either come during morning breakfast or for evening preaching. BK said that it 

would not matter if they could not worship, as long as the two would show them the monastery 

where they might bow their heads in reverence. There he sat dou'n and, at the place where he 

had taken his slippers off, he bowed his head amiing in the direction of the Hsa-ya-daw and 

setting in his mind 'Having come from Rangoon I hnve cnmc to worship you Hsa-ya-daw'. At 

exactly that time the door of the monastery opened and the Hsa-ya-daiv's face showed. He asked 

'By what need do you worship layman?'. BK answered: 'Because 1 have the wish to achieve the 

Path and Fruitfam of Bnllg^enment (mek^po neffcJMm), oh lord'. Hsa-ya-daw. 'Right... if you 

want to go to enli^tenment (neikiBn), how do you propose to gof. BK: 'With Wi^-Oo-na 

knowledge I dudl go, cdi lord. Now I am also putting WM (ipx'psHho-ns fa-ya') as object of 

oanadouaness, oh kud'. S., yiexy vnSLJIia-du', fhhdu*, how did you get dds teaching (i»ys*)7'. 

BK recounted how he had meditated under benefactor (tiaa-ya) Thet-gyi* for the first 7 days, 

and how he ahvays meditated on the train while travelling. S.t In tfiat case you layman must 

have perfectkm (pa-fls-mO. I ttiought one had to gp into the fnest for it and that it was such 

exhausting work'. They spoke like this for about an hour. BK left and went bade the next day to 

offer the Hsa-3ra-dawa vegetarian meal. People were so surprised to see the Wei-bu talkso much, 

as he was not usually that talkative. In the end Wei-bu H5ia-ya-daw instructed; 

'The teaching (ts-ya ") you layman have recwved, you are likely to have to distiibute to others. The 
layman you are with now, you do not know when you will see him again, give :t to him while 
you are still meeting up. Give him a little method. Give him the teaching (to-ya as a layman after 
having changed to weuiag a wldte dodi . (pSi) 



I 
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So back at the Kyauk4ui aiaUoit, BK taught the deputy atatkm master in a railway caniage 
according to the Wetlm'a inatrudlona; tfaJa waa BICs fiiat pupil in meditation. Thua, without 
idinqidahinghis leaponsihUilles of goveininent he started piactidngand teaching meditation. 

During the wa« BKTa mponslhilitieB In government inoeaaed as ttie English iled and the 
btdlaasalsoleavingthe aoooontancy department.^ At that time BKlived at Budd Road, and one 
day he went to &e house of (Nfyan-ma' A-lin* IT) Hn^ where they happened to discuss die 
doctrine (ta-ya"). But Big Teacher was a very practical man who was not satisfied with mere 
discussion/ and who explained how the Buddha's teachings (ta-ya") can be tasted through 
practice. The Buddha himself invited people to experiment, observe and conclude"", and BK 
explained how, if he wanted, BK could help with the experiment. He recounted how he had taken- 
the teachings {ta-ya") from (Hsa-ya) Tliei-gyi", how he took the method, and how he tao^t 
Buddhism (ta-ya") according to the Wei-bu Hsa-ya-daw's instructions. I hen (Myan-ma' A-lin* 
IT) Tin went to BK's house together wth (U") Nu' and Minister of Education (U") HIa' Min" to 
meditate.^TheycouM all only reach the levd of breathingas the object of meditation(a-ita-|«>m^ 

BK went to (Hisa*ya) niet-gyt" and arranged that Fihne Minister (If) W and (U) Ttn could 
go to meditate fheie. But because their heavy govenunent responsibilities prevented them it was 
BK who had to asaiat with their difficulties in meditation. (Hsa-ya) TheNgyi* had htstructed 
Mme Minister (U*) Nu' and (U^ Hn that BK was like a docti» taking care of the sick. They 
should listen to the teaching (fis-ys*) given by BK, andhia morality, concentration and wisdom 
should be believed. 

After iStmt, Pdme Mlniater (U") Nu' invited (Hsa-ya) Thet-gji" to Ms home in 
Shwei-taung-I^" Rd, where he worshipped Mm for one montfi and was taught meditation. 

After the war the English came back, and BK was promoted from 16 May 1945 to the rank of 

first class accounts officer^", thereby bcroniing Deputy Accountant General^' . V^vTiile meditating 
at the A-le-taw"ya' monastery, BK developed troubles with one of his eyes, which got so bad that 
he had to have it operated upon. He was not allowed to see in daylight, and had to stay in the 
dark. Meanwhile the health of (Hsa-ya) Thet-gyi" was bad too, and he came to Rangoon for 
treatment, staying at (U") On" Maung's house'. They were' not lar away from each othei; but as 



S3 During the period o: Japanese rvcupation (19C-45) BK was Director of ihcAccoiuitanli and AudMon Depart' 

mmt (Ngwd-sa-y in'' hnin Sa-yin'sit-hU-m'Hnj/un'g;fa'yti'wun){p592). ' ' 

33 See end-notes, (Myan-ma A-Un' IT) Tin. 

34 ThUUihePaUexpreMlon«i-M>i-fU%ai0%alrcadytmt<dasthetcientificappM^ 

pxli, 

36 . 3)>4M'il«nv(M,Ut'lotitttwl»ji«*: 
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theywere both patients they could not meet up. Then BK heard that Tliet-gyi" had died. On the 

nighl of hU death he gave BK in his dream the instruction to preach the First Sermon 

{DiHtta^-Jcya) (on 14 December 1945, p592). Thet-gyi" was put in a cave north of the 

Shwd-da-gon, now called Maityr'a HilL^ 

Iti Nofveniber 1945 BKbegan to have ey« pictiera 

leave between 23 November 19tf and 20 Maidi 1946u llw next jnear Ms 

he was off woricfw a month fixmi 7 Juty 19^. But he healed hnnself Ifaiou^ 

Hsa-ya-gyi* resolved (jnUthten hpyin') to follow a prdockged fosting. After having mcditsted 
wi'pat-4ha-M he observed Hie ta-ys " so u to ue the impennanenGe in parts of the face. For 
nutzitlon he took only three moud\fals (7) of rice with oil and MltMafler one week or so ha was 
free firom disease^ and k never one bad(.'(p3S9) 

BK xeached the pinnade of his meditation teadier and aocountancy caseeia at roughly the 
aame time. He got to &e top of his accountancy profession at about ttie same time that he 
institutionalised his meditation; indeed, his success in one reinforced his success in the other. If 

in November 1917 he was the lowest clerk with only a 40 kyat salarvv or. Independence day of 
4 Janujr\- 1948 BK%va<i the first Accountant General of Independent Burma, the highest rank in 
his profession, with a salary of 1600 Kyats. He had transformed the office from dn Indian into a 
Burmese one. (U") Nu' had encouraged Buddhism (tha-tha-m), and BK managed to achieve a 
geometrical progression in religious works. Upstairs in the office he arranged a little room, 
eqpipj^g it with a Buddha aliel^ <i^ere he taught his employees WM (tita^tta^tia' 
uA'pai-iiKMui)?^ 

Byl8Jul7l9SI BKno longer taug^ in the same manner as he had done befora; he setup ttie 
AooountanMjeneial '^np«BBanB Reaeeich Asaodalion.* In this sode^ moraUfy was made into 
thefoundation, andit was devoted to &e progressive sdentiflcieaeBrdi wfaidib^n 
on ooncentratiofv and only went on to WM work once concentration was matured, testing 
whettwr it was in oo nfwm ity with WOuk-di nuk, and whether it was possible to addeve a 
break-through in respect of the 37 Laws of Enlightenment (baw'ii'pdt-Md'ya'ta-ya "). From their 
research it appeared that the true 'practice' (pa-di'pat-ti) road, at the basis of which are morality, 
concentration and knowledge, were those methods requiring only a few days of meditation. 
Meditating like this, not only could they achieve WM intelligence, but at the same time they 
really found the welling up of spedal knowledge^^ which could wash away the defilements and 
oavixig for oniginatiqn. 



38 the naiMoftfac hill was AflMilJibii*. 

99 This asMcUtiotv laKNrauBgk^'tha-tlia-na'a-kyo*liiaujigA4Uii^,ww banded on 10 November 1950; it 
counted 497 member* ofwhich 24 were officials (p99a). 

41 Weix-za-iiata-klu'. 
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Some Jbidians woe still in officev and BK did not only teach Buimese Buddhists but also Hiese 
Lndian Ifindui. They induded Depu^ Aooountant Genenl Mc Ei-in-dei*bit« Deputy 
AecountantGenei!alM& Ei-mu-thi-ya and Mc Vkxtkatanunan (Bin-ka'ta-ra-man). BeingHindus, 
after Hhey piaictised meditation with Ineathing as its ab|ect (fhtrnfa^"), they saw a light omen, 
and were veiy grateful to BK and BK became their ' NgGu-ra' '. In their reUgfaxi this Divine 
U^t was the hi^^t stage;, a prize they never expected to achieve. But Kfr. Venlcatannnan was 
a master of peefecdon (pa^r»-ndi, and he wait beyond meditation on breathing {a-m-pa-m ') to 
find the true WM knowledge. This was ascertained by Ma-so"yein Hsa-ya-daw. Not only BICs 
staff, but their families came to get the teaching (ta-ya ") from BK, and there was not enougli space 
on the top floor of the office — more was needed, 

BK called a meeting on 11 January 1952 to set up a committee of 10 people to raise the money 
to buy the grounds for a meditation centre. All members contributed 10 kyats, who found 
suitable land on the 15th of the same month, His pupils came and had a look at it: the Indian 
VienkBtaxaman sat down on the ground and having taken the teaching (ta-jftt") as his object of 
conoentiation, ttie 4 guardian nets of the teachings (jS»^*m) anived who encoursged him to 
take it qoid^ as it was true vantage ground Cp99). BK and his pupils decided vribeie to place 
ttie pagode, and bought the land in May 195Z botti (Nd-la'weik^ Hsa*ya) Hkaing. If the 
Acoountant-General Vipaasana Association'*' had been set up on 24 Apiil 1952, teacMngbegan 
at Hm centre in a ten^oraay hut on 1 May. On 8 May a beginning was made building Qie 
Da-nu('yaung<hi Fagode, which was cranpleted by 9 November 1952, vthea. its umbrella was 
put on. K was the time of preparation for the Sbdh Synod {Than-ga-ya 'na), and there were many 
foreigners in Burma who sought to know about WM. The International Meditation Centre^ had 
come into being. 

From 1952, BK felt his main task was to teach meditation to foreigr.ers. Though retired by June 
1953, BK still worked hard to fulfil his many national responsibilities'^. At the same time he 
meditated dail); taught meditation) and preached. During 1953 the number of foreigners at the 
IMC increased. 

When llie xevoihxtionaiy gijvemmant came to poww in 1962, BK played an imi^ 
acti^^s audi as nationalising industiy and demonetising ttte SO and 100 kyat notes. BK was 
also on various oommitteesi, including the investigative committee into religion set up 1^ the 
1962 Revtdutionaiy Coandl, of which (U^ Lun' Baw was head, (U") Hla' Maung Secretary. 



4H Ngwei-3a-)'in'min'g)'i''yon'' Wi'pat-tha-aa A-hpyre', 

43 A-pyi-byi-hsaing-ya Pa-di'pat-ti'loJc.ngan' Hta-aa' (pIOO). 

44 He W3i jtill Head of tt>e DepHrtniBiit of MnchnidlnaiiidCMipi^ Hindof UieTiifllie Aiadlli0fikt»i4Hcadof 
the Accountancy School . 
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When (in Lun" Baw dlfid BK took over as treaauns By Oct 1962 BK finished with this 
comiflitteei 

In October 1964 BK started to retire bom afanost all government vroik because of his uzlnaty 
probleins whidi fiist developed In Apifl 1963, and because lie wanted to devote his tbne to 
teachinginedliatkm. BK moved to be present in IMC 24 hours a day. He requested government 
pexmisslion to visit Sil Ijmka K&rch 196^ bat his request was refused. BK's disams to miarioi^ 
atwoad in person weie not to be realised. The news that he could not go abroad was brought by 
the Permanent Secretary to the Home Ministry himself. It was a matter of po!ic\', and if policy 
changed he would be allowed to go abroad: For normal people this refusal to allow him to go 
abroad would have been terrible, but BK could bear it' (p4n5). 

By April 1969, it v.'as clear that even if the government were to change its miud, BK woulC^ 
no longer be able to go abroad: he was 71 years old and frail. So he sent a letter to those he 
identified as Masters of Perfection [pa-ra-mi skin), who included apart from three persons 
described in diapter 4— Coleman^ DenisoQ, and Hova; also Ameisfoort from Hie Netherlands, 
VVki^£ixmitheUS,and\ta.Za-]in-lan<Ufi»m(>nad8^ informingthemtftathehadfaeen 
refused pennission to go abvoad. tie also told them that he had snccesslully experimented with 
remote oontnl (B4iMf"inna'Aledi*Jlwtsa-iiiQ, indicate 

much like transmitting radio ivaves, and that he lequestcd them to come to be trained as 

taachen. His dtoice of wtiom to train was made carefoll)!} as ttiey had to be free from physical 

and mental disease. BKhwtructed them by letteiv ■ 

Jta 1969 BK had three opemlioins for his Udnqr trouble. On the fibest two occasions BK 

recovered in the IMC attended by nurses. After the ttiiid operation in December he lost blood 

in his urine and was given a bkod transfusion. The medidne stopped his bleeding, but he 

became dependent on it and started havfogproblems with his teeth. BK died on 1 9 Janua ly 1971 

due to kidney malfunction and internal haemorrhage. BK's ashes and bones were scattered in 

the river after cremation on 21 Januarj'; Candles were lit at night and the pupils meditated 

between 8.30 and S.45. On 21 Januar}' 1971 an offering took place to 73 monks, and BK's 

remaining bones were cleaned in coconut milk. Though there is no direct reference to his 

adtieving enlighteiunent (the term pa'ri'ndh-ban son ^ is not used ibr death), there is a covert 

faint of his saintliness; 

The brilliance of the bjutefits ot theaMitti of ttieiiiarality>clMii^ and meditation wlOch 
Aa-ya-g>-i" performed in this life wilbe very ffttsL Anong dine moit^ the merit of the gift of 
da-ma' bein g the most noble, dicie Is no ndstaUngfliat among dte benefils will be tint he wffl 

luive reached the top' (p440). 

By the Ume of his death in 1971, BK had taught 3^500 yogis, including about 300 foreigners and 
distinguished Burmese visitors such as ex-^sident Saw*ShweiTha£k, (Myan-ma' A-Hn' IT) 
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Tin, ex-deputy Prime Ministei (U") Lun" Baw, ex-minister (U") San" Nyun', (U") Aung Hkaing, 
and(U-)Hpo-gyi". 

The hagiographies compared 

Both hagiographies portray the careers of two meditation teachers in the context of a particular 
period in Burmese historv' durir.g which VVTvI came to be very popular and sponsorship was 
taken up by wealthy influential people. Indeed, both were initially in contact with the same circle 
of influential politicians, including Prime Minister (U') Nu' and other Ministers. Their influential 
careen began during the period known as 'the religious revival'*^, when the Burmese were 
preoocupied with the 2»S00 yen anniveiaaiy of Buddhism and the Sixth Buddhist Synod, and 
private associations sought to establish Buddhism as a major lozce in government and 
nationalism. The Sixth Synod was ttie first truly intematiainal ^od ever hdd, and it athncted 
consideiable attention to Bunnese Buddhism from all over the world. It was duiuig this event 
that tfie addevements of the masters became apparent snd meditation centres proliferated all 
over Btoma. BKreoeived visits tcom foidga dignitaries at his newly built meditation centre* and 
the Ma-ha-si did more, being also sent abroad by go v e rnm ent 

If we consider hagjographers having a d\oice, either to Ttmnanise' or to 'spiritualise' a subject, 
by either 'including episodes which reflect his common humanit)'' or 'by expur.ging references 
to his human weakness, mental lapses, signs of occasional cruelty, and so on' (Re>Tio]ds 1976:3), 
both hagiographies have, of course, clearly spiritualised their subjects."*' Both masters are 
portrayed in conventional terms of exaltation, such as one finds in any hagiography on religious 
subjects: they luid the attributes of Buddhist saints» namely of 'perfection' (jm-m-mii (e.g. BK p 
m, 83^7S$ Ma-ha-ai Thi-laman-da 19?%3); 'monlity' (Od^y. 'conoentiatian' {fi»mMU'), and 
'inslghtr (pyj»^) (BK p373>39Sy44i^ M piitv). Both radiate 'loving kindness' (tm/ii-ta) to their 
pupils (Ma-ha-si p74; BK p4^^. Both were characterised as 'benefactors' (fcysfzu's/wi) (BK 
p462; Nb-ha-ei pl76«7). Both also practised a degree ci dietary aacetidam; BK abstained from 
eating 'four>legged' meats^ eating only fish and fowl whereas ttie Ma^ha-si, being a monk did 
not eat after 12 noon and while travdling practised dh4eik-1ha lultaHmatt^ffuf, signifying that he 



45 ^yaiMM^ A-Un* U*^ Tin wu also a menbor of Hw BINA feom whkh the Ma-ha-ti meditation centra evHi- 
tudfy«inifidTtdt«X4iibililarwiftlfll active tirtthllMM^^ 

fUMt^ (MyuHDU A-llii*U*}Tlii. 

46 On'tcUcloainvivit'Mtch.l. 

47 The hagiographer of the Ma-ha-si nay have found It necessary to include a defense of tbeMa-1u-$i niethad 
against hU BurmeM and Sri Lankan critica, and BKmay have been dexribed as relishing his lood (p334<5) 
and have been through an episode In Ml iiih«rfureiiavttateaeailwtilentiiR(p7a),batby and Ufge then 
are no negative things said in ttMm. 
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did not eat eggs becaiise he believed it to be an embryo spedally killed for him personally 
(Thi-la-nan-da 1979:75). 

But the BK hagiography differs from the Ma-ha-si hagiography in three important respects. 
Fuat, BKhas been spiritualised to a greater dt^ree than the Ma-ha-si The Ma-ha-si hagiography 
does not exactly diaw the xeader'a attention to any negative personal diaracteiistics, but th c- p k 
hagtograplqr positivdy mh^zn Us subject. On the fiKMtit cover BK is also depicted vrfth a halo^ 
azDond his head, a manner in which I h«ve never seen the Ma-ha-si depicted. 

Second* while ttie whole dironological stretdi of the Ma-ha-ei's life is described 6ombuth in 
foil detail, BICs hagiograpb^ is limited lo the latter half of his Ufe, after BK learnt m*pat-Ourw 
bom 1997 onwards. Completdiy bddng b ttie description of BK as a family man: nothing is 
conveyed about his family lif^ his wife and children. I finaUy found tlie name of his wife 
obscurely hidden in the episode of his death (p439) where we learn that she is called (Daw) On" 
Thwin. Frora hearsay I know that he had throe children, a son and two daughters. But we do 
not know how many brothers and sisters he r.ad, or how he interacted with his family. The first 
19 years of his life are dismissed in less than half a page. 

Third, stylistically the two hagjographies are very different. The BK hagiography is written 
to be scholarly-^th taH appendices^ letters, sad bib]iography^-as befits an auttior with 
university badeground^-while the ^^4uMi hagiography is in simple everyday language and 
aspires to no such sdiolarBh^, as liefita a man selected by the Ma-ha-si for his dear and concise 
writing: Pezhape the sdiolaily approadt to BK was also out of aconcem to validate the life of 
an qipaientiy secular kj^inan and was in this sense somewhat defensive iHs reininds one of 
the nineteenth century biography as described liy Nadel (1984:6), vdierei, Ihe accqrtanoe of the 
miilti^vdume life in the xdneleentti centuiji^ inflated by lengthy excerpts from letters^ reflects flie 
importance of documents to validate a lifs, a defence as vrell as a justiflication of the biographical 
form.' 

Three overall themes are strongly present in both hagiographies, namely: the distinction 
between different forms of Buddhist action, in particular between scri^ituial learning and 
practioe; the fbie^ner and ttie notion of 'globali^; and the masterpupil relation^p and tlie 
nothm of lineage'. 

f'V. 



4S KN lnterpi«ted the tvaloas ack- . ur p.L:cntjtien, b j rausg— with (U*) Ba'Hfcfa MtSn% outttde — It could tlto 

be inmpitled U tt>e full moon appearing behind hun. 
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Saiptund leambtgvs practice 

These ternishaveabeadybeenextenshnetydiMiusedin chapter?^ 

Ma-ha^ai'i achievnnents in the lealms of acriphml leuning and practice by attributing to him 
certain aaoibed chasMteii^lia of his nadve i<eglon. Shwei-bo is renowned for its monks' 
capabiUdes in bo& scriptural learning and practice, and as die Nfo-ha-d'a village 'partakes of 
this grace*, so does die Ma-ha-si (rhi-la<naii-da 1979:18-19). Tlioug^ die Ma-ha-si has quite 
aepaiate saiptuxal leamtng and practice teacher fineagei^ these c oumg e in the person of 
TW-lon" Hsa-ya-da w (Thi-Ia-nan-da 1979:19-20). The name Thaw'laa-na', meaning Tjeaut/, wras 
an early indication that 'his preceptor must have given him the naiiie...v.'ith I'v.e. wonderful 
foresight that this young priest.. .would rise to great iieights with radiance in Buddhism* adroit 
in the field of practice and in the Buddhist scriptures' (Thi-la-nan-da 1979:8). ... 

The Ma-ha-si made progress from scriptural learning as follows: by rote and examination in 
his youth until the age of 24 in the monasteries of his home village environment (Thi-la-nan-da 
1979:1-14); by meaidt for one year in Kbndalay (Ihi-Ia-nan-da 1979:14-6); by tmhing in 
Mbahndn Thung'Waing'ga-ld' monasteiyfrom die age of 26 until his meeting widi (U") Nu' at 
the age of 45 (nd-la-nanpda 1979:16-68); and finally by his scriptural learning ofpraetiee from 
about the age of 26 (his stuctyof die 7%a-(b''f»-MBn ftef;) (ndplaptian-da 1979:18). He attained die 
heights in his scriptural learning with his responsibility as Questioner of bodi the PVbiAn' and 
the Connmeniaries at the Sixdi Buddhist Synod (Ihi-la-nan-da 1979:73-85) and as Editor of about 
117 religioiis texts (nd-h^nan-da 1979:83) and auttuv of dozens more. 

At the age of 27 (Thi-la-nan-da 197928), Ma-ha-si's practice career moved from the textual 
study of practice (from the moment he took an interest in studjing texts of practice as noted 
above), to the pracfiri? of meditation under theMin"gun" Hsa-ya-daw; to teaching TpvAcWce during 
World War 11 to hi.'; relatives in his nahve Hseit-hkun Village from 1938 at the age of 34 
(Thi-la-nan-da 1979:31-34); and to writing practice with his book Method of Wi'pat-tha-na soon 
after (Thi-la-nan-da 1979:44-54); and, finally, to institutionalise practice with the establishment of 
his first medltattoa centre in Hseit-hkun Village (BINA 1960a: meditation centre no. 158), 
-meditation associations such as die nia-da^^na'po-la' Wpat-tha-na Hpyan'hpyu'yel" 
A-lhln'a-hpwe^ Cnd-UHian<bi 1979:5^ and his support at die HuHha-na Yeik4ha through the 
BINA (Thi-la-nan-da 1979:68). 

IlieMa-ha-si alwiqpsknew die value of scriptural leandngto teaddngpracHce (nd-la-nan-da 
1982:48-49), and his conscious efforts to conquer this knowledge first ensured his 8ucce8S-4t 
made him attracdve to famous people, vvhidi laondied him into the realm of national and 
IntetnaHonal Buddhism, and put liim in touch with the highest offices in Burmese Government 
But though the Ma-ha-si spent much of his life dedicated to scriptural learning, we are never 
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left in any doubt as to what he leally wanted— he wanted to do practioe. In his youth he took 
the dedsion to beoome a monk after novicdxood because^ although with his intelligence and 
Icnowledge of En^ish he could succeed in the liuman world'/ he in fitct treaauted the ideas of 
going into 'prsctiee' and this 'was only possible to da> sucoeaafnlly from wiihin the society of 
monks' (Ihi-Ia-nan-da ]979:11«12). He studied far his saiptmal learning exams not because he 
'only had ttie desbe to pecfonn acriptuxal learning ^ but for the seasons that he was not yet 
complete in scriptural leamlng and ttuit he was too young as yet he had to control his desire ibr 
pradioir. During ttiat period 'he did not forget to practise asceticism in order to lay the 
foundation on morality, which is fhe foundation of practice' (Thi-la-nan-da 1979:13). Resolved 
that 'one day in the near future I shall apply myseii to practicai stud/, he nevertheless went to 
Mandalay. ~" 

There is clear evidence of a tension in Ma-ha-si's life between his desire to do and teach 
practice, and his duty to achieve his teaching qualifications in scriptural learning and instruct 
his students. This tension was particularly marked in hisjrouth, while the Ma -ha-si was teaching 
at Tsung-waing"ga-lei" monastery, where he was given permission only very reluctantly to 
meditate at the Min'gun* Hsa-ya-daw by his alibot^ wlao piefenDed him to remain as a teadier 
o{sciiptuzalleaming(TM>]a-nan-4ia 1979:27}. After his meditation eiqperien^ 
himself to practise onlj(buthad to take careof the Tkung>waing'ga-]ei*monasterj( which, being 
a &cr^>tural teaming monasteiy, prevented him ^m meditating to his tieaif s content During 
his eazfy trips between Tmng-waii^ga-lei* and HMit-hkon Village hehad to alternate between 
tmching scxiptuial leanung and teadiing practioe. It was not until after the Vhx that his life 
diangpd and he could devote himself entir^ to pradiae (Thi-la-nan-da 1979:4^. 

As for (U"> Ba' Hkiiw he is described^ like tfie Ma-ha-st as a man of exertional intelligence 
who was always fiist in das8asastudent(p67-4^, who could 'xedte accountant books from back 
to fiont' (p71), and who studied ttte A-hi'ia-mt and Le-di Hsa-ya-dav/s books alreacty in 1931 
(p591). But BK's expertise was not Buddhist scriptural learning like the Ma-ha-si; even though 
BK gave up his 'worldl/ literar}- interest for Buddhist 'otherworldly' learning (pp75-81), and 
eventually wrote 'Scriptural learning is the basis, and prartice provides the true answer' 
{Pa-ri'yat-ti'a-chei-gan hnin' pa-di'pat-ti'a-kpyei-hman) (p215) which e\'idently involved some 
familiarity with the scriptures, scriptural learning was not his strongest point (presumably it was 
also difficult to compete with full-time monks like the Ma-ha-si). Thus, if in the Ma-ha-si 
haguignpl^ tfie themes ol 'scriptural learning* and 'practice' weanre^ as it were, the plot of the 
bo(d^ in OieBKhagiography ttieseplayaxole^ but BK is primarily portrayed as an exo^onal 
teacher of practice who was, as a lUgh ranking government dvil servant, also a man of repute 
in the secular worid. 
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BK's true qualifications lay in his practical experience of practice, not his scriptural learning 
background. This is the quali^ (Hoa-ya) Thu'hka' dxew attoition to in his preface to the 
haglogRiphy; 

'it Is no! a Buddhist (dls-mii') wotkin the sense of a collection pf disriiursps... but this is a 
hagiography in the sense of a ooOeclionof events pertaining to a person's practical findings, who 
im luooHa&dlnpradici acoofding lo the diaooocse exerdaM^ andlA 1^ 

Nonethelesa/ good meditation teadiers estabUah cxedOjlIify with their pupils hy demonstrating 

their knowledge of the scriptures. But BK, whose Buddhist knowledge was primarily based on 
self-taught experience, needed to have his compettince in scriptviral learning confimied by third 
parties, mainly by monks. BK's kiiowledge c: scriptural ieamir.gvvasestablisned indirectly frcm 
famous learned monks such as the Wei-bu Hsa-ya-daw and others, who appear every once in a 
while in the hagiography to sanction BK's teachings as correct. His work 'Scriptural learning is 
the basis of practice' xeconled Wei-bu Ha^yt-davi's teadiings^ and visiting femous monlu (in 
particular Wd-bu HBa<ya-daw hJnuelQ sandioined U; Oiis hdped confirm BK's teachings as 
aaiptuxally conect. Alxnre all, howevei; BK's qualify of scriptural learning was borrcnved horn 
his teadier lineage; ttie piactioe aide of a Uneage combining scriptural learning and practice 
earlier on; 

If we look at the roots of this perfection to be able to teach and missionize abroad we may have to 
pay leqtects to the LakU Hsa-yardaw. Just like the big river Irawaddy comes into being through 
its tiSnitBiies,Le-diHisa-ya*daw became what he was due to the combination of scriptural 
learning and practice, and became known beyond Burma, even in Er.glj^nd. Kis :n;e pupil was 
A-na-gan (Hsa-ya) Thet-gyi". Like (Hsa^ya) Thet-gyi", who had taken the method from that noble 
lord Le-di Hsa-ya-daw, (U*) Ba' Hldn loolcit from 9lM>ya)Thet-g]ri". It is because of these evenly 

Utis lineage, that this (U-^ Ba' HUn also dialribaledBuddhiam (MMli^a^^ 
WDrld.(IG[}Lei'1980:iQ 

So though BK advocated meditation as a layman for hymen, the monk was crudal to the Ba' 
Hldn life as described in the hagiogc^hy; he toa^ penniaaion to teach from monks, for lus 
funeral monk's advice was aoughl; and so on. 

The Ma<harsi'B dilemma between acitptural learning and pnctice may have been a typical 
monkfsdilemm^fWbidiBI^bdngalaymarw did not suffer £iom.Ftes^ 
Is a typical layman's cKlemma audi as we have met in the previous diapteii namely whether to 
follow Buddhist practice in the sense of concentration meditation or WM. We also learn of the 
transition Thet-gyi' (one of BICs teachers) imderwent fimm concentration meditation, which he 
shidied fbr 7 years under Theflc-cha'daung Hsa-jra-daw, to WM, which he studied under fl\e 
Le-cii I Isa-ya-daw. BK began with concentration meditation in 1 Januar;,' 1937, followed a week 
later by However, concentration meditation has continued to play a role in BK's life and 
in his traditiorv the mystic notions of radio waves and distant control, and the widepread 
vegetarian diet offered in the centre are closely associated with concentration. The element of 
oonocntiation is important fbr 'success' and for enliandng 'contmr, particularly among the 
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unordained; for the monks scriptural learning is of benefit, attiacting sponsoiship by laity and 
making it lelatively easy to get a movment off the ground. ' 

The hag^ognphies evidently aaolbe a positive imlue to scriptund leai^^ 
what we consideied in duipler 3, xuunetyhowaciiptaial learning intraduced a dynamic tension 
between Buddhism as set down and oonveyid through zedtation, reading, writing and 
pieadiin^ and Buddhian aa practised thzoti^ pezsanal experimentation leaulting in 
expeilenoe and intuitive knowledge. It was recognised Ifaai text oould be used to improve on, 
or express and xeooid pndice. Thus KL argued ttiat tiie detaila ofBICa life had to be recorded 
so as not to allow ttie tradition o£ pxactioe to float away unnoticed (p ix-x, 9>12>. But there was 
also the condemnation of conoem with text per se. In the BK hagiography, Kt observed the 
similarities of practice with modem sdentj^fc ; methodology as dealing with experiment, 
obsen-ation and conclusion — in opposition to mere discussion ar.d reading (p 12,84). KL's 
textual preoccupation was an important source of friction in his relationship with BK: KL was 
told off for thinking about how to write a boolc about meditation in Bu nr. a ( p283). In the Ma-ha-si 
hagiography the monks in Sri Lanlca are described as knowing scriptural learning, which meant 
that &vey oould irutruct on charity and moralit}^ but they could not on that basis, be qualified 
to instruct on inactice. In the section Thaw'ba-na' and practice!' (p 18-26), Thaw%a-na' 
conaidered scriptural kandiig to be usdesswiAout practice-^ was like liearsa/,!^ 
about medidne but not swaDowing if, flke travdUng liy reading books' m 'by looking at 
pirtnres'i 

The foreigner and the 'giobul approach' 

Another way in which both hagiographies varied was in their approach to their subjects in 
interaction wnth the Internationa] world and the foreigner. The Burmese, despite a government 
policy of international isolationism, are highly tuned to what is going on in other countries. The 
BBC External Services, for example, are swamped with more letters in xespomae to broadcasts to 
Southeast Asia from the Burmese audience than from other countries. This outward orientation 
played a role in the way Burmese Buddhism evolved, particularly in meditation. The LbkU 
HBa*y»^aw,themonkto whom many kx)kiq) as the fouriding&ther of the early BunneaeWM 
traditior^ also dealt a great deal with foreigners, hewing to set up the Foreign Buddhism 
Promotion Sodety QMn^itgfm^^' IkMa'&mSuht»fjfu' A-Ofn'jyi*) (Wun-ni'ta' 
1956:130-13^. 

The iinpartance of 'international' relatUins is qrmbolised by the Tha-tha-na Ydk-tha logo, 
which adorns the title page of ETNA publications, where the Big Drum (translation of 'Ma-ha-si') 

is depicted over Burma in the centre of the world. The Ma-ha-si hagiography was published to 
show Ma-ha-si's fame in international Buddhism; 
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..ar. order that there be no possibility of hiding trotn Buddhists the iVta-ha-si's vigour in 
energetically achieving the brilliance of practical Buddhism (pa-di'pat'ti' tha-thi-m) to reach as far 
u beyond Buzona— audi as Asia, Anwrica, and Europa> and in a* much as it is the responsibility 
of pMtHtt Boddhisto to advancB Buddhiam (te-ya*^ for thabenaftt of Uioae 
Older loaalabliih and piolongtiiepnclice of Baddhiaiiu'(n^ I979:v^vi) 

Tlie Ma<h»«i had a piedispoaltion to leam foreign knowledgei, as was evident in his knowledge 
of Eng^ and bidian dasskal languages and also in his anstven to &e questions on Uf e by the 
western educated doctor (U") Myin' Ifawei (see chapter 2). The Ma-ha-si got on with foreigners, 

taught them and corrected their %news where necessary, such as in his introduction lu Wi'th.ak-di 
mek, where he criticised foreign views of the hagiography of Bok-da'gaw'*tha' {pl28). The 
Ma-ha-si made many trips abroad to Laos, ThaiJand, India, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, etc on 
invitations from foreign governments and Buddhist associations, and he published many 
English language articles and books. When the hagiographer e)q>lained what practice is lika^ it ~" 
is not like reading 'tourisf guidea, hat aclivdy going to ttie place in question and seeing it for 
youxsell 

'Foni^iness' and 'g^obality' pisy an even moreintportantxtde in die desaiption of BK's life. 
On die back cover of die BK hagiography too^ we aee a world map/ covered with little dots 
T^ieaenting podeets of Btomese WM contacts in ftneign countries through studentsj, and where 
oountiies colouxed yellow indicate die estabUshnient of a permanent centre. Alaige proportkm 
of writings were of course published in English by boOi meditation masters, but the BK 
meditation centres are actually referred to as International Meditation Centres'. 

BK himself had never been abroad ;he did not get government permissior.), and BK's most 
faithful Burmese pupils (with the exception of the author himself) — such as Hsa-ya-ma', (U") 
Tin' Yi and (U") Ba' Hpo — did not have separate sections dedicated to them in the hagiography, 
whereas foreigners did. KL gave only the briefest summary of BK's life (one chapter out of 
thirteen), and produced mainly coireapondenoe and testimcsdes from ioreignecs (Weatemera 
and Indians in ..Burma) who were mostly higjhfy placed people (pxofBssora, doctors, 
AndMSsadoK^ Ministera, etc.). 

The role of the fineigner was more ttian important to the BK hagiography— it structured it. 
Chapter 1 ^pl-66} dealt afanoat ea&cdy with 7 important fioieign pupils of Ba' HIdn; chapter 3 
dealt pardy widi feeeignexs (ppl0&-106]|; chapter 4 (ppl06*212) dealt entirely witti 8 important 
foreign pupils; chapter 7 (pp322-354) dealt widi Goenka, fhe Indian pupil who lived in Burma 
and then went on to teach the Ba' Hkin meditation method in India; ch 8 dealt partly with the 
Israeli Ambassador's meditation (370-74) and missions abroad in the west (pp 387-399); chapter 
9 dealt in part vvith foreign pupils and missions abroad (pp 413-418); chapter 10 dealt partly with 
missions abroad in India and in the west (pp 467-473,486-543). These sections were greatly 
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lengthened by the induaton of laige amounts of correspondence between Ba' Hkin and his 

foreign pupils. 

Unlike the antr.or of the Ma-ha-si hagiogiaphy,KL conveyed much about himself in the book 
and in writing his own introduction (not the case in the Ma-ha-si ha^ography). In this, there is 
great emphasis on the foreigner. Of BK's dual career, his religious careflr was depicted as lying 
ainoad (despite him nevier having been abroad), whereaa his secular cazeer was in Bunna. BK 
was known abroad as a meditalian teacher (where tttey knew him as a gu-m'gyi but in Burma 
he wras lauiwn as a hig^ gpyemment servant; 

'Truly, it is net so tlidi '.hn '.vhole world knows BKa.s Thn_'i-si-thu BK, the high rank oftidal from 
Burma. They only knew him as the Head of the Meditation Centre from the base of the 
Da-ina'yaung>chi Pagoda. To these people Ove title Threi-si4hu does not mean anything. There is 
only the meaning of ^ig teacher' and gu-ru'gi/i. This is very strong. They know, respect, and feel 
well disposed towards only the meditation teacher. Nor does the author respect I Isa-ya-gyi" 
mt:rely because he is the chief of a Departir.ent having leadership qualities. We did not interact 
from the tiine that he took the burden of government responsibili^. It was the respect from 1960 
on«aids of him onljraa nwdifalkn teadwr who taught in ptacHcB the noUe laws (fo-ytf") of the 
Buddha vdildi em send one into the Uiaa of ndUiatJ (v^^ 

KL fheidbie described how he began to respect BK after he learnt dbout his idigious conquest 
tiuxMigli a fiwdgner; despite all the effioxts of his Burmese aunt and unde, who were trying to 
convince him to meditate at WCt centre, he only began meditation after reading a foreign 
poblicaHon about the place. KL did not listen to his Burmese relatives, bat he did believe foreign 

academics. This admiration for BK derived through 'foreign' influences was aptly conveyed in 

the following conversatioi\ between the hagiographer and his Burmese friend who had been to 

Washington on a business trip; 

(FtiuKi) 'What are you wiidag about this time, history or politics7'M. 
(KL) 'Ymi wlU lie veiy siapdted if Idl yoivltlun aotUnt to 
call h a historical rccoid,butaataaoiriiBai]r«i^IaniwdtiagaaiiiidagpastiathBhiiloiy<rfBaddhbm 

and missionary work'. 
(F) 'What kind of marking post in misslontiy woik?'. 

(KLrX' Well, I see it lilce this. Madungs ire plaiited wbidi am csUad "mile pons" and which sdck out at 
majornMdt so that the way may be Imowii, aiea't ifaey? In a simOir Danneir I hope lo wiile hb hagiogtaplgr 
like phnting a mile pole for peopleMlcaawliowiaooeaduldieBuddMstaiisdonaiy wolksof the 

missionary Hsa-ya-gyi" BK arc'. 

(F) 'You mean Hsa-ya-gyi" BK, the ex Accountant General wtio died iast month. Y«, I only got to know 
about Um whUe ia America. It was a sinpdae. While I had been in Burma I had merely heard of him, but 
paid no attention dma*. " 

(KL) 'Yes tc'.l HM^ wafiom Bumia do not hear much about th-: .iicditatioii work of MiaFyH-gyi*, but 
abroad the story ofsaoccitof the work of Hsa-ya-gyi* has spread extensively'. 

(P) *nutt Is a fhcL n was only wliea I anived in Wadrington on a business txif. In 1960 1 believe It was, 
that I got to know about Hsa-ya-gyi" BK's teaching of the Buddha's ta-ya'... There was a Buddhist 
preaching, and because they went from the Embassy I wer.t along with them... The talk, called "Method of 
practical experience of the Buddha's ta-ya"" was given by a negro professor ... His name was Dr. Lyon 
WrighL I will never forget in my life about him, or about his name and his teaching He explained: that the 
esseaoaofBaddUam was the Mm of fadperanaeBSB; to aeetliisy«a BHiat exercise yew 
medimed hfanself at die Oa-ma'yauag-eld Pagoda (jMC) la Raagoon 3 jrean aioi that the petsoa who 
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Uught bim was Cu<u'gyi* BK, who was a lop ofiBdal in the Biumcae governmonu..; aod, say io£ that one 
onild aim ow'c tody, ke aiMle m owdilaie Ibr 5 minutaa. Voqp aotpdaiag indeedl ' 

(KL) 'I would IJkslowrilaqullsalatinlto took atotttdtftiMiy In wUchdiis Dr. Wright 
mediute al BICs'. 

(F) 'Very goodi Oo aliaad and wrilel Do you now understand the reason for my sutiMlieT' 
(KL) 'I( is baenwn napB^MMld sit in meditatioa and lead). Isn't it?'. 

(F) 'Yec, that also. Bat whaiwally surprised me moot of all is that I, a Rangoonite, who had Rved 

all my life in Rangoon, who worked in Rangoon, should not Icnow about the Da-ma'yaung-chL 
Pagoda from In"ya"mj'aing Road, and that I should gel to know about it only when explaiiied by 
Dr. Wright. I knew about the work of Accountant General BK, but I did not know about his 
teaching of meditation. That I, a Rnngoonite, a Bunnese and a Buddhist, should ge t to know only 
after being told by an American negro professor, what a surprise, what a surprise!' (vii-viii). 

KI. revealed BK to the Burmese tluough the eyes of a foreigner — ^"That I, a Rangoonite, a Bunnese 
and a Buddhist, should learn only after bdng told by a negro professor, what a surprise..'. He 
alfio daiined this foreigner to be important in his motivation to describe BK— 'I would like to ' 
write qidte a lot in the book about this stcuy in wliidi Oib Dc went to meditate at BK%' 
^p^. KLe)q>]ained his indusion of cxpeilenoes by foxri^i pupils saying: 'My view is that the 
leadeish^ is interested in spedal penonal e9qperleiioes_ the leadexdup's attention will be 
attracted to the brief stories of how various foreigners recounted Aeir own experiences.' (xiii) 
Though BKTs government career was the stibject of lengOi/ deacr^on in the haglography, as 
it was a known £Ktor in Burma, KL stated his primary aim to be to oonunuriicate BICs success 
M a medltalioa teadier abroad to the Burmese leadership: 

The author, ever since arriving at Big Teacher's in 1960 (due to the reading of a work written by a 

foreigner), has wanted lo know about the hagiography of Hsa-y3-g],T'. I wanted '.□ know abuut 
the teaching of Hsa-ya-gyi". Because of the teachings of Hsa-ya-gyi" 1 wanted to know about those i 
who had become sons and pupib of the Buddha because of his teachings. When I got to know ' 
about these things I wanted to explain to fijends. But not only to friends, but I wanted the | ' 

Burmese in general to know the story of successful great missionary worlc initiated by Hsa-3«i-gyi'' 
which has been successful al! over the world. ..the first .nini nf this book is to let the Burmese know ^ 
the <2a-ma' works of the already world renowned In*ya"myaing IMC WM instructor Hsa-ya-gyi" 
BKWMlewridngthisttisbeotmdngmoieandnioredearaattheniissionaiywo^ ^ • 

H.sa-ya-gyi" has become a mark in histop,- and is suitably put on record. ..That is why I put as first •' ; 

and foremost aim of this book to let Burmese know about the ia-nw' works of (U ') Ba' Hkin, who \ .[ 

taiii^t the v}i'pat-thtt-itamA)\adi from the ItUemationalMeditalian CentreatLi"ya"myBingiaad ■ '\ 

about which the world already knew." viii-b^. ; | 

ThisemphaalsonBICsfoRignxqwtationdidriotmeanthatBlCsgpverrunentcareerwas 

made out to be less important in the hagiograpl^im the cantrar]& its description added lustre \\ 

to ax's credibiUtyi But ttds emphasis on his rdigious career did mean that die hagiography was ;j 

about conveyingfiom tfie 'foRign' rdigious sphere of fsnte to the 'Burmese' secular sphere;, and j : 

this resulted in ttie most striking prominence of testimony by foreigners of BK's religious 

adiievements. In other words, not only was the author introduced to BK through foreigi^ if 

publications, but he introduced the reader in this vcr\' same manner. jf' 

Foreigners went hand in hand with modern science, and so BK's meditation n\ethod was \: 

portrayed as scientific, as was KL's approach to description; • j 

The reader will find that in this book the presentation of circumstances and the method of writing ' 
toqaitettnUlQeaimparaUewocks..TheBuddha'8xidlikIawi(te^ j 
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Expeiunentl is a duly scientific method with a systematic quality. It is knowledge of the highe&t 
Undwhidion be presented, dissected and analyzed according to sdenttfle]ne8iod.That ]s why 
the practical exerdae of the Buddha te-ya" miiat be pceatniable acoonling to Uie pnctical oiethod* 
of presentation of science... 

A scientist upon presentation of a fact to the scientific world must show the experiments he has 
pcrfomwd In gieat dfltaU^TMste the itageof 'experimenl'.'nien oomes the desolptiafi of niuUs 
of tile esqwiiinent. This is called 'observation'. Taking these observations you have to recount 
your explanation. Tliis is called 'conclusion'.^'' The presentation of these three phases will come to 
be read by other scientists, who will then proceed to perform experiments of their own. If Iheir 
eaqperimenta and observatunu cui i ifo u u to the oiiginai scientist than the scientific world will 
aoeept the condaaion as true. This In brief Is tiie method ofwoddngih the worid of science' (xii). 

If foreignerb evolved and represent science, the fact that they were interested in BK and his 

meditation method confirmed BK as a teacher of a sdentific method. In spite of not knowing 

the scriptures, these foreigners derived ti\e right knowledge of Buddhism through BK's method; - 

(U") Ba' Hkin showed the way and ocdeied to experiment aooocding to the Buddha's defeientiat- 
hw of fbtmation eepoanded In Ae iSsoouise on mindfiilnesa ((te'A''p»-AteM). Those who 

experimented v,Tcle down in detail their experiences. They recorded in detLitl a!l the events they 
observed. Amongst those who did so are western top science doctors and university professors. 
Ihls book includes passagesficom their records. Their originality is that their observations are 
lecorded in ordinary local language and I have translated them without uaing soiptutal 
language. In reality these people are not knowledgeable In the scrlptuzes. The author himself also 
did not know scripture until he once became monk. Therefore those who wrote recorded (heir 
own experiences in English prose, which the author has in turn translated into Burmese prose, 
Ihexe no longer th.c possibility of including 5aiptlltal]anga8ge;i..To say it in a different way, 
you will read the Buddha's di^ooU laws of impenunanon, soAaing and non self set out in easy 
an ordinary language, not mbced with scriptural sounds end Pali. (xH-xiil) 

The foreigner figured large in the BKhagiography. In the end one might argue that this empha.sis 
by BK himself on teaching foreigners was responsible for the self-selection of the hagiographer 
too— being a uxiiveraity chancellor he set great store by foreign opinion, and he meditated after 
leading a foreign work and meeting fbraignen practising the method. Hie hagjography was 
bitendedto raooedy ttie ladcof OK'sreputafion as a meditation teadier in Bunna by focusing on 
his teadiinglegacyamcngfoielgnen. The foreigner Ihtis not ontylln^ 
figurei l^fgs in his desciiption of BICs life^ but also pgtovlded valid czileiia for judging BICs 
adiievement in meditatlon-^ttie loseigner's high opinion of BK lent Jiis religious career a 
oedMii^ wddch it could not otherwise possess, namety of his meditation metiiod as a 
'sdence'." 

FinaUy, we may ask: what are the conditions by which hagiography comes about? what are 
its agents? There will be n^c>ny other reasons why hagiographics will have been written of 
Buddhist teadiers, but one very important reason is to univcrstUise Buddhism and make it 



50 TheaiUhoruMdBn^ishwordsfar'c)^peiiiittnl','obaervallaa'and'concUialofl^. 

51 Ikahonldbe noted that enphaito en the foreigner, the ^baBiallan of madltaflan and ilsinaniage with 
sdcnc^ b present in ether RRcdllattMqrileBu a!»o, such u the tramcendewtalmeditatton moveanent {See 
Painn (1973) on 'theSdMeeof QwUfthtdUgence' (p99) and lim toam on thewiitbecanseof Ihtpotntid 
in spreading the BiMsageiawequkMy, 'whew tr awsp i wla tion and cowMw^^ 

Ctenf (p 8}). 
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Figure 9. Tns iuv 'modern' hzgicgraphies disauscu in ikis chapter are unencumbered with t!:e astrological charts 
cotnmor.i}/ found in moit ntonk hjigiographies. While there awU appear to be a tenderta/ for astroiogicd charts to 
be excluded from modem biographies, including the majaritjf of biographies o/WM teadters, this is not theatse 
with all of than. The above aslrologicai chart (iii-da) of Ike Sun'btn' Hsa-ya-daw was jpwIMshed in Aa 
hagiographjf. In the bibliography I signal those hagkfgnipHks o/ teachen xmth astrolo^ad darta. 

vdevant to evoTonc^ including the non-Buddhiat foreignei; In Banna, in 1972 ttie last of 8 

volumea an the life of the Buddha (approx 800 pages each — ejdiaiiGtivdy indexed) was 

published, which must be the largest hagiographical account in Burmese history (and perhaps 

internationally) devoted to the Buddha's life in chronological order and compiled from a variety 

of sources. The author, the (Ti'pi'ta-ka' Hsia-ya-daw U") Wi'seit-ta'tha-ra', was the monk replier 

to whom the Ma-ha-si was questioner during the Sixth Synod. The hagiogiaphy was 

commissioned by Prime Minister (U") Nu' in 1955, because: 

_ jdthough non-Buddhists may easOy hear and understand the sounds uttered by Buddhists— 'Oh 
Noble Buddha, Oh Noble Buddha'— because they have not understood the qualities of the 
Buddha tliey cannot be said to have hoard propi;rly... That is why, because I want lo make them 
understand alxxit the noble Buddha, 1 entreat you to write the best and most cx»nprehei\sive 
hagtognphy of the Buddha' (Vd 1, Prefioe). 

There are parallels between the way this Buddha hagiography was written, and the way the 
hagiographies of 20th century Burmese meditation masters were. There v,-ould appear to be an 
underlying current ofsclf-consdous religious practice in the systematisation of hagiography — ^a 
sense of converting a particulaiistic Buddhism of qnsodic rihial context into a systematic 
idig^ suitable for oaaunuaicBlion in ■ oompeiitivie oivinnment iinong»t other religions and 
western adence. We have abeady noted the vok of ttie fordgner in KL's motivation to write Ba' 
HIdn'a hagiogtaphjr (the American black pfolesBar lnq>faxd him) an4r indeed^ the fbielgner's 
Tolein ttie Ma-ha-si hagiognq>hy Ctozeadi as &ra8bqroind Bunna— eudi aa Aai«^ America, and 
BuiopeO- But a idle la played by the foreigner too in ttie emeigence of new styles of hagiography 
generally, ttuoug^ tedinology and literary ctidclsm. bitezaction witti the foreigner who 
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demands a systematic treatment of life with a beginning and an end, was what brought into life 
MW sorts of hagiography more 'true' to a weitem aense of histocy and biography. 

The nuuter^jmpU nhttionsMp 

The master-pt^ xektionshlp is ttie tfdrd and final Ifaeme I would lite to addcesa in rdation to 
ttie two hagiographiea. Taaddngi have to be authenticated, tiie Inhexttance of duties and 
commands have to be substantiated; a hagiography serves to establish such rights after death. 

The Buddha derived his Ifgitimac)' from contact with a previoua Buddha, with the episode 
where in his previous life as henrsit Thu'mei-da he lay across the ditch for Ihc Di-pin-ka'ra 
Buddha to walk across and made the vow himself to become a Buddha one day. It ends unth an 
account of his pupils, the Buddhist SynodSy and the legacy he left behind up until our 
oontemporairy times. The hagiographies conaideced here also took care in documenting the'~ 
lineages thnnighwhidi Uwir subjects got ttieimiethods^ and in showing who they passed these 
methods on to, deady sanctioning ttieae as teachexs in ttieii tradition. BK got it fitom ^ba-ya) 
Thet^yi', who gpt itiromtheLe-dilba-ya-daw, azid passed it onto his pupils. The Ma-ha-^got 
it bom the Kfin'gnn* Hsa^j^a^w who got it firam the Tlil"lon' H8arya*daw, and passed it onto 
hlspopils. 

Ihete are two important difCeiences hi respect of lineage between the Ma-ha-si and Ba' Hkin 
as Aese emerge from the hagiographies.^ First, the Ma^-si hagiugraphy described two 
distinct lineages (though they merged higher up at the level of the Thi"lon" Hsa-ya-daw): one 
was based on ordination and scriptural learning, going back to his preceptor U ' A-deik-sa, and 
one was based on the tradition of practice going back to the Min"gun" Hsa-ya-daw. Yet Ba' Hkin 
was not permanently ordained, and had only the practice lineage linked to Hsa-ya Thet-gyi'. 
Though the latter instructed him to teach^ he was a la}rman with no significant public credibilit}i 
Furthennon^ ftie Ma-ha-«i renounced to meditate with tiie Min"gun" tor a prolonged period 
witti no pOMesdions, where VK. ahvajrs lemained a &roily man wiA a government job 
(evetithough he went on an 'arduous jouxne/ to meditate aooes the river ftom Rangoon). 

Ttie hagtograf^y seema tohaveresohredBa' Hldn's legitimaqr problem in two ways. Hsa-ya 
Thet>gyl' had been told to teach by his teacher the Le-di Hsft>ya-daw. Ba' Hldn needed a fiimous 
manic to Ic^timiBe hun aa a teadier too so as to ensure ttiat he was part of a continuous traditi^ 
badt to the time of the Buddha. S^oe he had been ordained once temporarily for some days 
under the WU>bu Hsa-ya-daw, he sought this monk's sanction to teach. For an unordained 
person, the sanction to teach from a famous monk is the next best thing to permanent ordination 
oneself into an established lineage. The second way was to build a sacred pagoda, the power of 



52 S«e chapter 3 on 'practice' and 'scriptunl learning Uncage'. 
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which he could tap and use to send waves to the distant places spanning the geographical 
boundazies he was never aUowed to cross. BK built and oonsecnited a pagoda in his meditation 
centre eompoaadt from whidt— together with the fteahma heavenly beings who themselves 
perpetuated the Buddha's teadilngB— he was capable of tapping cosmic eneigy (doty, and 
emanate ttds to his pupils abroad at set times when he WM incapable ofphyaically beingin then: 
presence. 

Second, there was a stj^istic difEeience in ttte way the authora deaU with tiie legai^ 
stibfedB. The Ma-ha-ei heritage was not descsdbed in terms of the lives of the pupils the way 6a' 
Hkin was. The only exception was the account of ttie trip abroad to Sri Lanka by his pupils which 

really served to account simply for his legacy (Tri-la-nan-da 1979:53- lC3j. Ti-.a BK hagiography 
on the other hand, was much more a pupil centered hagiography which used the pupil-master ^ 
relationship as a device to structure the plot and give BK's life content. Only 27 pages out of the 
600 of this hagiography^, went into any detail about BK's life, while the rest of the hagiography 
was about ius pupils.^ Unlike tlie simple duonologicai arrangement for the Ma'ha«8i 
hagiogra^y^ the order of the hagiography was— though not wittunit a sense of unfolding 
chranologically fromtfaebeginningof BICs]ifeinduipter2|, tothe commemoration 10 years after 
his deatti in chapter 10— beeed on a lioppin^ chnmohigy/ where die qiisodes of BK's 
piedamiinantfyfioireign pupils weremeant to Gonvqr Ok anfaldingafhislife.1^ 
a hagiography in ttie sense of an account of an individual's life than a lineage history. 

This latter difference in hagiographical styk|> where Oie Ba' Hldn hagiography tends towards 
a historical Uneag^ raises a mmiber of questions. Pediaps BICs deatti allowed the author and 
pupils more fireedom of composition? Or perhaps Ba' Hkin, because he was not a monk, needed 
more witness accounts to have his sacredness established? Or perhaps it was just an idiosyncracy 
on the part of the author? 

I tiiought about this problem after my analysis of the Burmese concept of biography (as 
summarised in appendix F) and feel that in Burmese hagiography we are dealing with a 
fundamental sense of dkpmed biography in space and time whidi has remained a feahire even 
in modem Buddhist hagiography sudi as ttie ones considered in Oiis chapter. 

What do I mean by 'diq)ersed' biography. Hiat, this is inq)Iicit in the difference between 
'anHior' and 'siibjecf fMUsed btographical writing; In appendbc F I have noted how traditional 

53 The appendix (pp 59:-S'j) and chaprter 2 (at 22 pagt-* one of the Wffcst of the 12 cii.'.pters). 

54 Apart from chapter 1, small episodes on Ba' Hkin's life are a;.-.o rt'^-ounted ii\ a subAectior. or. 'the lookir.g: for 
a place and the building', pp 98-100, in the chapter on the relatiormhip bet\vee:i the hagiogiapher and BK (ch 
6), in the two chapters on the deteriorating health, death and subsequent commemmoration of BK (ch 6,9), 
and in the chapter on the content* iA Mt preaching (ch 11). The rest o( the work Is About the meditation centre 
and its pagoda (ch3) andtheroleofiuliondlymmnuKdainatleiidta^ 

ing Ba' HUn'a work (ch S). 
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Biinneae claBaification is 'subject' oriented with an emphasis on the sacredneaa of the 
Uogmphical subject where daisiflcatiom d weatem biognphy (as now increasingly adopted 
in Bunna) axe laigdy'anttior' ariented> based on method and style of writing. If the fonner is 
allowed to lange fiedy in space and tima» the latter demands a piedse adhennce to ttie rules of 
sdentiflc history where human beings move in only one sp«ce and one time. 

Second* BuddMst hagiography is about a life whidt pmUfdatea into multiple nodonally 
idaled Uvea aansB space and time. It deals with life, not as a portrait of an im^ 
between the czadle and the gravm, but as an endless series of events pertaining to multiple 
personalities botind up in the biographical subject. In both humanity occupies a privileged 
position; but while the status of the subject in the cosmology' presumed in modem biography is 
fixed, its status in the Burmese Buddhist ha^iographvis not fixed but a crossroads between many- 
Other possible positions in the cosmology. It is a forever evolving event v.'irhout beginning or 
end; Buddliist life proceeds not only through various births as a member of different human 
socio-cultuial enviroimients with difierent physiqueii, but it is part of that process of continuity 
between aU coemological planes of existenn^ which share the same laws of li£^ munely 'action' 
(ten) and 'cause and efEecC (a-Xynnz;* «43io"). Differences among people and the difference 
between human and animd are but temporaiydifieiences baaed on the consequence of penonal 
adian and law of cause and efifect, not a di£EeKnce of permanent status in the universe as 
endowed by some supenuituxal enti^ life here signifies an open perpetual cyde not a closed 
episode tooken by deatlv, bat only broken by knowledge through WM meditation. 

At-3ddhfKt-H' and ttie notions of nUrtti (and non-sdf) in the Burmese tradition do not allow 
rigid boundaries around a person's life as a biological temporally and spatially bound organism: 
while it is inconceivable in western tratiition that one person can at the same time represent 
several historical personages, in the Bimnese tradition this is a distinct possibility — Gotama's 
life is treated in term-s of at least 547 discrete lives, each of which represents a different aspect of 
the quest for Buddhahood and illustrates a different moral point. In the Ma-ha-si hagiography 
we saw how Sir U" Thwin and ttie Ma>ha-fii were linlced in past lives. In chapter 6 we also saw 
how W Lei" was ccmvinced that the ancient Ba'me' Ifaa-ya-daw aiui the famous meditation 
teadier the Sun*hm*' Hsa-ya^w were one and ttie same person. The fact that the Sun'hm" had 
been long dead and U* Ld* was still being visited by this nwnk who came with advica, nwans 
thatpeoplewerewBonginassomingtiMthehadaddevedtheslateof ya-imt'da On which case 
he would no longer be among men at death).^ 

Second* Hiis account of an individual vtbo la potentially dispersed among an infinite range 
of lives has implications for the concept of fnKfftH]n.nuid boundariesbetween the lives of teacher 
and pupil and author and reader, means that their relationships are no longer temporally and 
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^atially discrete dth« For example; the Ma-ha-ei is conceived by his Ixagiographer as lixiked 
to hU benefactor in a prevloua life, becauee it is no coinddenoe that they both have the same 
name, in the Vfui we can only tallc of meiuMmog, emukttkm, or mfbmoe, in the Buddhist 
tradition we can actua%talko{ two peiaons having the sarnie idetiHty^ 
TSincainated, or by having been associated wi& Hiat pexson in previous lives. Here the concepts 
of hagiognphy and lineage impeio^bly range into oneanolhec 

In ttes^disperBed' ^pe haglographies, wiOi (heir nush-ma^ of identlfiea and transfonnations, 
how can we maintain a distinction between biography in the sense of individual life, and 
'cvunulative biography' in the sense of a tradition or a history? 

This problem docs not appear to preoccupy Burmese authors, hi L^ppcr.dix F I argtie that the 
Burmese concept of 'biography' {at-htok-pat-ti') has a wide latitude of meaning ranging from 
'fact' or 'episode', to 'life' of a person, down to 'history of an institution', i now wish to show 
how both liagiognphies fall within this wide latitude of meaning the Burmese 'biography' 
(/U-htehfgHT) ooncept poase|es: Buddhist hagiognphy is botti about ttie life of an individual 
as wen as about hiatoiy. 

There is no evidence of a total Buddha biognphy 0n tfie sense of a systematised sing^le life) 
until ttie Qumnentuics of ttte 5th century AD/ almost a millennium after his death. For a long 
time his life was episodically remembered in the foim of a ooUectian of diverse episodes 
stretching across several lives. Reynolds (1976) distinguished four such separate strands of 
'tf&so6&(f biography to the Buddha's life, all of which developed largely independently from 
each other in their own time and context: (i) zai tales of the Duddiia'b previous lives; (iij the 
Buddha's genealogy, birth and youth;^^ (iii) the Buddiia's enlightenment and the early phases 

'v 

55 Initiany during the pre-Asokan period, considered part of the nonrmtive tradition and thought to have origi- 
rjted from thr; B.k^. dha'; pT-.'ichings, Two late text* in liie Pali canon, namely the L'uddhivamsa and the 
C^yapitivi..!, ionSiii;-. :hu ^toril;s of the future Gotama Buddha in relation to tnL- Jnti'^-u'.s, namely hi» encount- 
ers with 24 pre-vdous Buddhas ir.d the 35 stories of acquisition of the great pcvic'Zt.or.s leading to 8uddh»- 
hood. In the post-canonical tradition the Jat«k« Conunentaiy appears in Ceylon in the 5th centuiy AD 
canliiiid]V5l7atocics>MoKwcnaclded1iMroaiatiMi^^ 
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of his ininistry^''; iv) the accounts of the final months of this Ufe, his Great Decease, and the 
distribution and subsequent fate of his relica."^ Reynolds referred to the writing and rewriting 
of these as the 'biographical pmcess', where on Hie one hand individual episodes were sub^ 
to divecBification and embdSdunent over time in quite diffeient places and contexts, and on the 
ottiet came (0 be tinifled in duonollogjkBd sequence fa 

TSunbiah (1964:11S^), in his analyria c£ the background to Thai meditation teacher 
hagiogEaj^xieai, made the distinction betwe e n two notions of hagiogra{diy in the Buddhist 
traditicm, niuneljr as avadfea wiiidi is the earliest name for a biographical episode such as 
indicated above* u it 'seems to have lelened to a great action having deddve consequences' 
usedto'highljght a point ol discipline oramoralprecepf. and vamsa, amudi iaterdevelopment 
wfaidt 'implied some kind of succession of kings or teadiers'. 'Rimbiah went beyond Reynold's ^ 
analysis of the biographical process in suggesting that the Buddha biography itself became the 
kernel of complete liistories through transfcrmLitior.s which he calls 'periodizations' Using the 
Sinhalese Mahavamsa and the Thai linakaiamali as examples, he charactiTisod the Buddha 
hagiography as forming 'a necessary prelude to tlieir (Sinhalese and Thai) religio-political 
tales' — i.e. both to the monastic religio-histoiy as well as the secular chronicle (Tambiah 
1984:119-21). This, of coun^ is tlie case in the Bunnese Buddhist and loyal dironidea too, which 



56 Tltough th ere are caiiy rcfmtces («ce Mahapadana Sutta, which did not rioeivc caitonical fonn untO alter 
Ajokan period), th« xkh lUirative accounts serving as sources ht modem historical accounts of this phut of 
th«Btididha'»Uf«it p r ti C Bt aiidatlYdyktKd«»dopin«nt No acthodOKvnioiiof tha Buddha'sancistiy 
wwdd appear 10 him been fbnniilaMdttttiflthtSttieanhiiyW 

57 The most important to the monks who compiled and ir aaiBitoa d flie taadUoo. Wlttt die increased popcdarttjr 
in the post-Asokan period o( the pilgrimage sites at lAruvda, thcDeerFaHtal Benam, and EUjagaha, there 
W.U an increaiied emphasis cn the royal and mythic qualities of the Buddtut^andoivertlnwiiew cpitode* 
were accepted in the narration of events pertaining to Eiillghteniiient. 

58 Rc^-nolds (1976: 50) says about this 

'it is necessary to take accaunt of the faa that in the fifth cer.f.iry A.D. the Theravadins began to compile bio- 
graphical accounts which brought togetner ar.d synthesir.ed ni.ir.y of the previously segmented narratives'. 

We may ask whether it is coincidence that imageiy of the Buddha as a person did not appear until Uus 
period of unifying l>iogia.phioal eplaodesf 

59 See end-notes, ' a-pa'i&m ' . 

60 'After his (the Buddha's) death, the preservation and roaintenuice ol the doctrinal knowledge and rcBct of 
the Maater passed from an individual mahapimna /great man) to a colective fraternity ol monks, the MB; 
jlli. Wt thus git the Unaltionftama'biographjrtoa'oMMHalieMaiot^ 

iMld uitdcr the auspices of ItfogalllpitttB Tissa aiid Bmperor KkSoi, we reach the third phase of BuddMst Ma- 
toriography; the missions of Asoica, the transplantation of Buddhism to Southeast Asia, where now the san- 
gha's and the doctrine's f.itc i* ernV'eddecl -.vithir, a Buddhist polity capped by A n.jdJhist kiTig-;kip.,. Thus 
'Buddhism as early monastic histor,'' makes the pa<Mge in this third stage to 'Buddhism in polity." No 
doubt subsequent "periodicizatio.ii" are po.isib'K? in (his Budd'nijt account ofBuddMim'aldstai7,bntwhatl 
wlali lo stress here is the dynamism of this world view' CTambiah 1984:117-118). 
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devote as much as a third of their length to the Buddha's life before going on to treat the Buddhist 
Coundls, and finally the contemporary royal ormonastic history in Burma. Hence, the Buddha's 
hagiographies not only show, but participate in 'a remarkable view of the "historical" unfolding 
of Buddhlam'. TamUah's view ia also inkeepjng with the DoimeBe tenn for 'biography', which 
could actually also mean histocy of a lineage or institution. 

Tliehas^graphies of BKand the Ma*hariiinaythei»fiare be seen at dots along this 
between eplaodci, lift^ lineage, and hJstaqii^^ The MaJu.-<sl haglography was fixat published in 
tiie context of the ambitious Histmy tfpradice, which strong together his haglography with 186 
brief hagiographies of his who were teaching at meditatian centres all over the country. 
Asit sddinttiepiefoce tothfs'histoiy': 'Vfe havehad topubHshfhe History of Ma-ha-sl practice 
(Ma-hasi pa-di'pai-H' tha-iha-na win) only: in order that there be no possibility of hiding from 
Buddhists the Ma-ha-si's vigour in energetically achie\Tng the brilliance of practical Buddhism 
(pa-d!'p(if-fi'f/ui-//w-na)toreachas far as beyond Burma — such as Asia, America, and Europe, and 
in as much as it is the responsibility of present Buddhists to advance Buddhism (ta-ya ") for the 
t>enefit of those who come later; and in order to establish and prolong practice Buddhism.' 
(Thi-]a-nan<b 1979:vQ 

H ttie Nfo-hSi-d hagbgraphy was pobiUshed at ttie head of many ottier hagiographies like a 
lineage to then become a separate hagiograph]} ttie BK tradition, on the other hand, had iio such 
pneedingsepaKate lineage' iccord.It could dwfefonebe argued ttiat theBKhag^graphy senres 
not cniy as a haglogra[Ay in the nanow sense of reooiding sooneone's life, but as a haglography 
in the widest sense of a description of Ms heritage amongst his pupili^ which would concord 
with KL's reference to It as a 'mile pole in histor/. This stylistic difference between the BK and 
tfie Ma-ha-si hagiographies is all encompassed within the total Burmese concept of biography 
which does not clearly distinguish between the life (or episode) of an individual and lineage 

V 

history. 

The hagiographies we looked at are equally concerned with the 'there and then' as with the 
'here and now': they are concerned as mudv with the details of the lives of individual nnen, as 



61 Haglography not only develop* from episode into life and its lineage, but also develops in tiic otltcr dUree- 
tion, namely out of Ilneag* intoatoriea of Uf^Kfiicfa oiodcrnBunnese biography ius Its 'roots' in the re- 
ligious ((te-(to-na win) aadaacutoi to e iil doCySOwft^ frcNii which during thelOth century the biographies 
of fuMui ownki aid Ungs aim to b« epn^iaMd rita^^ 

KtUt^lkMlOg Hia-ya-daw, famous (or their pnu:t1ce; appeared many decades after their Um ended, only 
«fiaradhaMBla(rf]incticc;l)eciondiigsclfH»n^ of history and Uneage of practice; pulled thesesubfecta 
firom their cmbcddcdness in the cfvronides. Hagiography thereby contlnuouslyrecycles through unique con- 
structions of continuity between '.ife episodes into lives, betweenlives i."ito lineacji. ird bc.-.-.'tt :t lirLiTcs 
into a cour.trr''s nistory, and ihn c-iher way arour.d. To {he fxter.l tii.H history 13 aL'Ou; ciMuti ucii.-.g serjib.i: 
strands of continuity bcrA-eer, bingt .iphical episndes, \\y rnearw .if which it ex:er.d;5 ;he lives of teachers into 
their pupils' and of kings Into their subjects' lives, iiagiography is at the root of history. To the extent that con- 
temporary hagiography hwtwiapaBliy ^ yaeBmpoari from ipyilaii4iiWBa«ttellBaag»Mali^^ 
tilt root of hagkogiaphy. 
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witti establiAhing their kgilimaqr as teadms in fte lineage of teachen. Ma<haai's hagiography 
in the 'Mslorjr of piactiM^ is dos^ linked to the offldal Uatoiy of the ETNA (chapter 1), under 
wMch the Ma-hMi Tha-tha-na Yeik4ha Ml*, so ttwt he neariy became the focal penon in the 
lineage of ttte national independence dynatkyta revoWingaiound Prime Kfinister (U^ Nu'. But 
with dianges in tiie power structure since 1962 this story never did evohre. The BKhagiography 
sou^t to document both BICs life as well as his heritage in a singjle document and I suggest 
that ttiis explains why only 27 out of 600 pages of the hagiography was devoted directly to his 
life. . 

Conclusion 

Hagiogiaphical tradition is as much about an individual's life, as it is about the extension of tliat 
life into theUves of others. Li Older to makealifeidevant to contemponoyconcenM 
are* apart firom Ute ]i£e of the sub^ and his/her originsy also his/her spiritual legacy and 
subsequent lineage, which draws the hagiography towards the present. The Buddlu's teachings 

are perpetuated in his teacliings as embodied by the scriptures, in his relics (in pagodas and 
sacred sites)/ and in his con\munity of disdplcs linked by ordination. But hagiography plays a 
special role here in that it makes these continuities explicit. And these biographical continuities 
proceed to have an impact on futiire continuities. When the Mo"hnyin Hsa-ya-daw was 
succeeded at death by A-shin Thu'ndn-ga*la, the analogy was made that this succession was, 
'Ulce the noble Buddlia's tiuhiha^ was guarded after his demise by a sucoesnon of holy ones 
(^Aan"d^ such as Shin M»4ia-ta'tha-Fa' ' (Kaw"wiW 1971:477). 

IVunUahpiitltttiattheprooefisofetebmlionoftfieBuddha'shagiographytsabout 
oomparaUe to the leoreatlon of ttie sacred geography of ZanWbu-dl-^' in Burma and Thailand: 
'enabling botti die local oral specialisis and autfiois to cKeidse ^elr creative gifts and ttie local 
audiences to be oonvinoed ttmt ttie rdig^ous tmttis recounted had become manifest among 
themselveBir and notinfuawaypbces' (nonbiah 1984:129). Hag^giapl:^ia about drawingdose 
a historical life to veadi aaoss sp^e and time. K this interest perrists, not only will historical life 
episodes from diverse soiuces eventually be urified into biographical images, but will the story 
of life be transformed into a history of lineage, and from a histor\' of lineage towards its 
incorporation into a full-scale religious and secular national history. Just as Buddhist 
hagiography thereby does not deal with a single biological entity constrained by the events of 
tnith and death, but with strings of di^eraed but notionally related events in ntunerous lives 
aofoas space and thn^ so life is never quite at an end: the Buddha's hagiography is not yet at an 
end even today because his manifestations havenot come to an end— titere is one stage after ^ 
hkrniFtWiu^Man, namely the final ds-fti' w^Mmr, whidt passes after the dedine of idigion when 
his rdics will oome togettier and subsequently disappear (e)q)ecied tobc about 2i^yeaisfixm 
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now). So, even if interpretation and rearrangement of ttie facts concerning an individual's life 
up until his enlightenment be finaUaed ior once »d lor all, we have not yet fully captuEed all 
the undiaclosed prior lives, nor the tmdisdosed episodes of the events between enlightenment 
and this future event. The Buddha's lile litenlljr 'envelope* histoxy. 

The hagiographies we have considered in tlUa chapter are concerned to document continuity 
also, and seek to estaUbh, in a senses their oiwn dynastiea. bi this diapter I have argued, building 
upon Reynold and 'fitmbiah, that, once the interest in a person's life persists, this Hfe becomes 
rewritten as ttie focal pdnt for a dynasty of Uves strung togettter in the fonn of multiply linked 
hagiographies called ffia-thar-nauHn, possibly to become national histories. The BKand Ma-ha-si 
hagiographies we have considered are but different points along these continua. This is 
inkeeping with the range of meanings addressed by at-htok-pat-ti', the Burmese concept of 
'biograph/. But they are not at an end... 

In Buddhist hagiography the subject is more important than whether the author's style of 
writing is acceptable or whether his loiowledge of tlie subject is l>ased on historically verifiable 
data. Indeed, the subjecf s importance comes lo be drawn otxt into Mstoxy. Traditional Burmese 
histcny ia, as we haive seen, laigely 'sc^jecdvised' in a btogcaphlcal sense: the story begins with 
the haglognphy of ttie Buddha and his lineage aedentialq, which is iblbwed up with 
blognqpldcal episodes of bis diac^les and of ttie various kings. On the other hand, txaditianal 
Burmese hagiographyis largely 'historidaed',intluitAia|^^ drawn 
out into pupil lineages. 

My condualon to this chapter would not be complete wittiout lemaifcing that at least some of 
ttue categories in ttie fivefcdd opposition as described in the earlier chapters 1-6 have been 
unejqpectedly reordered in this diapteb^ In chapter 2 1 showed how foreigners and foidgn 
idigkms were exdudedfitom'ieal' Buddhism (fafe^1Hiut4fi»4ia),«^hidim^ 
4 on the novitiation ceremony with all its fdidgn Vedic elements: yet in the two hagiographies 
discussed in ttiis duster ttie foreigner is given an extremely prominent place in ttie description 
of practice itsdf. In diapter 3 1 showed how 'practice' came to be emphasised as an emblem of 
identity of the meditator as against textual method, wliich was further elaborated in relation to 
the rules of the meditation centre regarding reading and VNTiting and in the anthropological 
method of recording (chapter 5), and in the dismissal by meditation teachers of the conceptual 
approach of concentration meditators (diapter 6): yet in this chapter I demonstrated how 
teadieis of practice axe described as having a major oonoem with scriptural leannin^ interests 
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which wen in him texhialiaed in hagiognphy and historical tradition. AJso, in pievious 
chapters (eg. chapter 3) I have Mgnw<i that » laypwawn ♦"'^p*^ 
of 'the ultiinate txuth' tii»xxg]i practice, yet we have heie seen in the BK hagiography how it is 
not juat what one 'doeaf that couiita, ^ven ttiat the BKhaglography sought to estsbBsh monastic 
aoceptanoe of hia mettwds. 

In short; while ttie tiadition of practice exehides the foseigner and text/sciiphixal 
leaming/monaatie lineage at one level it inoosporaies it at yet anoaie& If we take the ideas 
meditaton expiess Utexally as I have tended to emphasiae in the earlier chapters, we would 
exdode scriptural learning, the foreigner, and conventional ordination from practice. Ybt if we 
are tounderstandtheminasymbolic total and complex sense in the context of the hagiographies, 
we are faced with having to incorporate them within the context of traditions of practice. 

This raises the question of context which is extremely important to anthropological 
description. Anthropologists of Buddhism have often tj'pecast context in a structuralist way as 
being of a single binary opposition: the context ot the field and its emphasis on the vernacular 
(the conosm of the anthiopologistji, as opposed to text (the concern of the Indologist). But this is 
incomplete and does not allow for fhddity of the concepts under consideration. In describing 
flddwock as if it were purefy eontexttud, some anthropologists not only deny the 
textual-conceptual metfaoda of their subjects, and oversimplify the concepts their subjects draw 
upon, but tticy fosget tiiat fheir own methodology is doedy bound up with text. They have 
denied ttiat text and oontexl are inextrical^ bound up witti eadtothen there is text in context 
and Aere ia context in texL Neither oomes log^cdly piii» to the ottiei: lids win be ttie subject 0^ 
duq»ter 6, ttie final and oonduding dutpter of this theaift. 
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On the dilemma of multiple 'texts' and 'contexte'^ 

So fv I have sougjit to describe the historical, institutional and biographical aspects of the 

Burmese traditions of Buddhist practice in terms of our five important conceptual oppositions 
first expounded in the introduction to this thesis: 'Buddhendom' vs 'Buddhism'; 'scriptural 
learning' vs 'practice'; 'ultimate truth' vs 'conventional truth'; 'meditation' vs 
'morality/ charit/; and between WM vs 'concentration'. I now wish to take further one of these 
five oppositioiu present throughout this thesis in order to make a point about the relationsliip 
betweencontextandtext;l5ihall look at ttteoppoaitionbetweenBuddliiat practice andscriptuial 
learning. 

In this ttieais I have atgagd, following Bunnese Buddhist historian^ not only ttiat there has 
beena MatoiricaltnnB£DnnalioA£tDmsciiphaal learning to imi^^ 
dut this trana£annation goes on periodlcaUy Onoughont histoiy slaiite 
practice of tfaeBuddha andhis disciples weicputln wiitingandcame tobe studied In Pali, down 
to the time ttiat Boimeae 20tti oentuiy texts written about Bunnese Buddhist meditation teachers 
came tobestttdUedbycontemporary Buddhists. Superimposed on this periodical transfonnation 
from practice to scriptural learning is the continuous transform.ation going on all the time 
between teacher and pupil in the form of explicit instructions — instructions which have to be 
interpreted and put into practice. Despite the selfconscious denial of the relationship of 
scriptural learning to practice in the narrow sens^/ there are many contexts where exponents 
of practice %vill draw on text In the novitiatioa ceremony eqponents of practice had only one 
vniy ofaiguin^l^sic, spirits/ etc. were not part of puie Buddhism, which was on the basis of 
the scriptures. Abo, in oider to justify flie mettiodology of practice in the context of Buddhism 
as a whole* xecouxse had to be taken to text Above all, text served to convey the traditions of 
practice histoiricaUy and to ^Communicate bese across cultans. Paxtios, theiefcwer is 



1 I am grateful to Prof. Charles H.\ilisi;y for Hs cr:inment3 on a finul lir.ift of thii chapter, in which he poiiaed 
out that texts have contexts too. In th« light of Ws comments I h^ive nlurpt-.-ied up the argumcr.ts .ibout lex; 
and context in the introduction and th« cotvdusion to this chapter, and altered some paragraphs in the main 
body. 

2 Lt. Hxdiiriing ttw technical meaning of loipturat learnirg as vertxal 'inatructiOBi' , 
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contextualtied in texts of various kinds. These tads in tuni have their own oontextSr for they have 
been written at different times by different people on different subjects for dj£Serent purposes 
under different dncumstances (e.g; the ceaaaaibip goiddines). Chapter 7 showed, how, despite 
selfoonsdons oppoeition to text in ttie ideal, practkehas come to be contextualised in text in this 
way. 

Many anthropologists have ovexsimplified this relationship between text and context 
Adopting the somewhat simplistic modd of context (anthropologlsf s concern) vs text 
(Indologist's concern), the text<ontext debate has been unnecessarily constrained to ttielevd of 

what happens in the 'field' (people's belief and practice) as against the 'doctrinal' Buddhism 

(historiccil-doclrinal) as some -aratary entity already understood in the west. 

It is my opinion that permeating much of the anthropological literature is a disregard for the 

complexities in the context/ text equation. The Bumiese contexts relate themselves not just to one 

text, the Pali canon or its eaily oommentarieSr but also to multiple contemporary texts (such as 

biographies, etc). Sadx texts have their own contexts. Above all, howevei; the anthrqwlogical 

text/context opposition should be drawn out in scope to enoampass the worics of 

anthxopologists themselves, when we find that the concept of 'contexf is mOre 'textual' than 

the term auggests: not only was it developed selficonsciousfy against the textual mettiodology 

of the Indologist but it waa drawn largely horn the texts of preceding scholars 

*** 

Spiro, though he admitted that he was confused about the great latitude of meaning which 
meditation seemed to enjoy in Buxma,^ relegated its practice to an inferior sta tus within Bunneae 
Dnddhiwiasawfaole.He wrotethat'meditationisfound onlyinfreqxiently in Bttxma' (1970:54). 
Yet iriienl went to Burma Ifound meditation centres thriving and bosfling with meditators, and 
eveiywhere people were gtdiig to centres to medicate. Hbw are we to e)q)]ain this anomaly? 

I can tMnk of two possible answers to ttda questton. First, it is possible that meditation waa 
more popular in Burma duringmy 1981-82 fiddwork than during Spiro's 1961 fiddwork. Butl 
doidit ttie difference is majo« because the mt^oiity of meditation centies I visited were founded 
weU in advance of Spfaxi's fiddworic 

The second answer, it seems to me, is more likely, and this has to do with the way we construct 
sdiolarly knowledge as the result oi awareness of pre^aous texts on the subject. Spiro went to 
Burma after reading V\^mston King's work, and he elaborated on King's views. When King first 
took sight of 'Buddhism in operation' during a visit to the Shwedagon Pagoda he expressed his 
feelings in terms of 'a kind of "culture shock"': 'So many shrines, all with their worshippers; and 
such devout worship of reverent kneeling audibly fervent devotions, offerings of flowers, 
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See conclusion to chapter 6. 
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iaoamMtida, and smaJler piqper umbidhfl^ wishing of imagie«, lighting of candleq, and 
resotoiding grnig^. for ffals neither my non-synibalic tateslant baining; which I had naively 
iinagined to be ioinewhat aldn to fhe Buddhist pracUoe Of zeU^^ 
prqwred me' (1964:48). 

King made U quite dear that tfd» 'cultond ^od^ vna the product of the ineompatibiBty of 
his reading on Buddltiam lA^th what he saw. He found that in real life 'that whidt was relegated 
in ttie bocdcs to footnotes and asides — the ritual, the mythical, the superstitious — seemed to 
occupy the centre of the stage so far as actual practice was concerned' (l^r.g 1964;47}. He referred 
to the textual kind of Buddhism he was initially familiar with before going out to Burma as 
'export Buddhism' or 'literary Buddhism', by which he meant to convey the selective nature of 
the translation of Buddhist texts by western scholars, which, though 'it caimot be called precisely 
a false or even distorted representation of Buddhism', nevertlieless 'if the reader who takes it to 
be a oompzdMnsive desoiption of contemporary Buddhism^ es marqr Wiestemers ... 
undoubtadfy tend to do, II may becnne a folse portrait. For llicie are many other dements 
besides these classic simplidties in living and breathing Buddhist practice'. 

Spbo sou^ to dabocatelQng^a discoveiy of this r emar k able diffezentialbetweetttextaialand 

real-life Buddhism from an anthropological angle: 'imlike the conduslons which mlg^t have 

been deducted ftom textual Buddhism or books on Baddfaisnv anthropological studies of living 

Buddhism have shown that BudcDilsts differ very Ittfle ftom people m generar and he 

'discovered that the doctrines of normative Buddhism only rarely constitute the Buddhism of 

the faithful' (p 11). According to Spiro, all humans are essentially the same m their needs and 

motivations, and most Burmese are less interested in true Buddhist doctrine and the pursuit of 

nibbana (nibbanic Buddhism), and hence meditation, than in improving their rebirths 

(kanmatic Buddhism) and the fulfilment of their tsxMy needs. Live Buddhism, torn being a 
v 

footnote In tlie&iddQglcal interpretation, became the hub of ttie anthropological understanding 
and ttte emphasis was, as we shall see late^ how entirely different live Buddhism was from the 
preceding fodolo^cal textual type of Buddhism. 

However from sqrpoiitt of view ^pizD'ishiwregsxd of the place of meditatton within 
Buddhismn ttie discussion of which was lindted to acoi^le of passages anda couple of footnotes, 
simply did not reflect the current realittes: over tfie last century Burmese Buddhists have 
increasingly come to be preoccupied with meditation, have institutionalised it, and have taken 
to it in big numbers. So I sel it once again at the hub of Burmese Buddhism. Perhaps a future 
observer of Buddhism in Biurna will come round to Spire's views once again, and find that I 
have overempiiasised the importance of the traditions of Buddhist practice in Burma. 
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Simply put, our descriptive frameworkia less objective than we hope. What we find is dictated 
in tanns of the texts inheiited by our ptsedeoauon. This detennines the place we give things and 
it influences oar subsequent aiguments. Botii„ the anthzopologist and llie meditator aie 
innovators to the extent that ^ley sought to place thenudves outside of texts inbeiiled from the 
immediate past^ and pretezed to empliaaiae experience!, context and practice. Btrt this emphasis 
on aintext and ^actlce is oo m p i omised by fteiitlMtitance of text and flie enforced interM 
with it. Wenuist aooqjt that huldngbdiind eveiy context there are multipk text^ 
oWn context. 

Hw Donnese Buddhist pxadlca/SMriptttnl Icandag dUemma 

Let me briefly review tlie practice/acxiptaral learning dilenuna insofar as it has entered this 
thesis. 

la. ttie bitrodudion we learnt how WM is bound iq> in tluee ImpcMtant textq, namely the 
Buddha's First Dlacouiae or Discourse on the Whed of the Dfaamma (the Da-ma^$et-hfa}, the 
Disoourse on Oie Foundations of Nflndfulness {7har^'j>at4iian' iftofc), and in commentadea such 
as The Pathof Puii^ (fVilUnfc^ii aidl^ these exist in Pali written in Binmeae sodpt and have been 
translated into Burmese. I have argued that we must go bejnond tfiese texts in order to 
understand contemporary Buddhist practice in Burma, and have presented a constellation of 
Pali loanwords in teriv.s of which exponents of Buddhist practice justify ;lieir beliefs. 

Historically, the vocation of scholarship igan"da'du-ra') had been emph>isised ir.ore than the 
vocation of meditation {wi'pai-tha-na du-ra^. Until the middle of the 19th century western 
observers, such as SangermanO/ described Buddhist meditation as a linguistic technique of 
redtation/dU^could be interpreted as the consequence.^ of these observers' lade of lonowledge 

of Buddhist piactioe> or it could be that the Burmese indeed populady Identified meditation at 

I. 

the time wittuoncept and text We know that it waa not until the third quarter of the 19th century 
that IGng Kfln'don" took an interest in meditation and requested his mmks to write about 
meditationbecausehe found tradilionalnqnd discipline too materialist in orientation f likecuny 
wittiout salt^. But it waa not until after ttie Le-di Hsa-ya-daw had taken to meditation in the 
forest when the fordgners annexed Upper Burma in 1887/ and after he had tatight his pupils 
during flie first two decades of the 20th centurji^ that meditational practloe based on scriphiral 
techniques and not just linguistic 'pla/, became truly popular. The opposition between practice 
and scriptural lean'.ing was transcended by government. The kings/ politicians most interested 
in meditation—King Min"don" and U Nu' — were also those who organised the Fifth and Sixth 
Synods aiming to purify the Buddhist Scriptures. Interestingly, the monks most famed for their 
meditation were also considered among the most erudite. 
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Chapter 2 kwked at the issue of the Inttushre foralgnei^ who, in Ihe course of Ihe 19th and 20th 
centuries had influenced Ote vraild of the Burmese Buddhist WUh the Introduction of the 
printing press into Bunna in 1817/ a freedom from memorisation was attained and Buddliism 
became accessible in mulU^ languages to eveiyon^ induding the unordaJned Buddhists and 
the fKdgnen The foreigner was reputed to have rem app ed the Burmese language terxna for 
Buddhism: the term 'Buddhendom' (boXMbln-tlM) was alleg^dty introduced into popular 
Burmese usage by Baptist missionaiy fudson to ensure Buddhism common status with other 
religions. The tennsfbr'Buddhlsf also came to involve the distinction between the ordained and 
the true practitioners as the cone {tha-tha-ru-:i<in), with others being but 'mthin Buddhendom' 
{bok-daTx-thx-win). The opposition here is not so much, as in the previous chapter, between 
practice and scriptxirai learning, but betiveen practice and uncontrolled conceptualisation 
involved in culture, foreign education and sdenoa, and other religions. 

If chapter 1 suggested that meditation was tmned from text to practice at the end of Ihe 19th 
century, chapters showed how Burmese medttato^sdidaira actually held this trandtion to have 
taken place internal to Buddhism^ and ttie way Oiey conceived of it. In micro>tima, Ihe transition 
was undmioodas a one-off event: as the tiansidcm from a lew isolated puddles of practice at 
ttie beginning of Ihe ICon*b«ung period (17S2>1B8S), to a roaring river of practice today. In 
macro-time a cyclical viewed history was drawn upon which includes a two cyde of 5 times 500 
years in which the scdptural learning period of 500 yean is alternated by four periods of 500 
years of WM, concentration, morality and charity. Both of these views counterposed practice as 
against scriptural learning. But this transition from scriptural learning to practice must be put 
into the context of a more continuous transformation. In the vs'ords of a meditation scholar, it 
was not until 'sleeping booics' awoke and 'silent teachers' began to teach that practice came to 
flourish in Burma. 

Once sleeping boolcs were put into practice and teachers emerged, pupils also emerged, and 
a 'practice lineage' appeared, wtddv, bdng based on ineditati,ve action rather than ordination, 
became a oounterlineage to Oie pui^ monastic 'so^Jtuial learning' lineage based on 
ordination. Practice and scriptural learning became synonyms for competing Buddhist 
traditions. The pradiGe lineage was not just an altemalive lineaga, it was an alternative patii to 
thesameknowkdgwitispoasible formediteton to'know' the scriptures widiouthavingstudied 
them in any detail in the way ttie Son*lun* was able to hdd his own in debates witii scholar^ 
monks because of his knowledge derived from mentation. Tbday, meditators need no longer 
'stud/ the scriptures; indeed, this is most often detrimental to their meditational success, and 
all tliey need do is to put into practice the teacher's instructions. 
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The scxiptiual learning/ practice opposition provided a rich txaditlon of metaphors with 
which meditatom could identify. Some inett^nra use the Mine idenlifieis oxutiucted In 
oppooite ways tia, fax examplci, ttie cow/bull owner/hexde^ and cream/tnOk xnetaphon: if 
some adudaxB aigue that the cow can only guard practice by virtue of the bull (scriptural 
teaming, medikaton axgoe that the 'flavour' of cnam (^ctke) is tapedoe to &at of milk 
(soe^ytundleaKiJn^ and yet othen that ttic young hezden of oowa ^criptuxal learning} only get 
to diink the milk wheze ttieir ownen (piactiGe) get to dzink ttie cream. Sciq>tnial leaming 
otitlaatB piactloe^ and the analogy of the roots of ttie tree (permanent sciiptuial learning) 
suppoiting annual fruits (practice) is but one of many. 

So continuoas tzanslalion takes pkce between piadice and soiptmal teaming: tarn the 
Buddha's practice to his utterances^ torn his utterances to the written scriptures, horn tti^ 
scriptures to practice, and, over the last century, from contemporary practice to contemporary 
practice literature. This continuous transformation and competition between the scriptural 
leaming and practice traditions means that exponents of the practice tradition are always in a 
heightened state of scnsiti\ity about conceptual method. 

But to the meditator it was not ;ust meditational practice which was of relevance; ordination, 
the initiation into scriptuzal learning, remained a crudal event. In chapter 4 some ma^d I ; ' 

di^eiences were noted between novitiation as performed in the meditation centre as oomipared 
to otttdde. b pMEtkulaa; these was a sclfieonsciom redefinition of many Buddhist concepts such 
as 'merif and 'cbaxUy', with an overall simplificatian of the ceronony without royal repBa, a 
master of ceremonies and its Btahmanic symboUanv supernatural invocatkms, and music; a 
mudi shorter ritual resulted which invoked fundamental meanings in the Scriptures for its 
existence where the non-meditator's novitiation involflsd inherited custom. If in chapter 3 
scriptural leaming wa^r so to apeal^ an enen^ of practice, because It occuzsed in the context of 
competition far historical Identit}} hev^ es in chapter % scr^tural learning turned ra^ 
friend of practice, helping, by its unambiguous refexence to ttie Buddha's tfanei, to weed out from 
true practice the 'foreign' influence of other religions (Vedic ritual), and the inherited hodge 
podge of 'jno! thodox iafiuenccs. 

Coinparod to tJie mor.nstcry where leisurely pace is possible, the allocation of resources to the 
single goal of practice is so U^^lit in the meditation centre that there is no tim.e spent answering 
irrelevant questions, developing frieiulships, etc. In chapter 5 it was noted how in the meditation 
centre speaking, reading, wiitizi^ or recording in picture or tape> weie not relevant to practice; | 
20 hours a day meditatian were. HerSf once again^ the process of conoei^ualiaation was 
percdved to be in a relationshqi of enmity witti practice. Neverttiekss. the monk, and his 
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ozdination based on scriptural learning, continued to reign supreme in the meditaiion centre and 
in the meditatom' Mpixattons aa reflected in the moneadc vocabulaiy used 

The Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw pointed out confusion over meditation as concept versus 
meditation a»actuali](nctice.£acfaapter6an dementof 'hngualicalioa' of meditation waslound 
in the meditational practices of uneducated meditation piactitionfirs. Drawn by the excitement 
of adilevinga kngHfe and poweivand the many unusual experiences tiiat accompany this type 
of meditatiofv some of ttieae piactltionen, thou^holdiRgout WM as ttie ultimate meditational 
piacticev found that concentratitm meditation (Ifco-itu^baQ met their needs. This orientation was 
patticukrly evident with (U ") Lei", whose exploits in the WM centre led to a dispute with the 
teaching monks. Sometimes WM proper was attempted as a thinly disguised form of linguistic 
magic — 

The practice vs scriptural debate reverberates in the lives of meditation teacliers in diffc-rent 
ways, as evident from the two biographies considered in chapter 7. Again, scriptural learning 
was shown to be a necessary distraction for the Ma^ha-si, because he had his duty to teach other 
monks. It was also part of his duty to move between learning scfiphnesr leaching, and actually 
doing piacHce. Ba' Hidii, on Ae o&er hand, being piimatify a 'practical man'« a man of practice 
on^ had zelathrdty litde taiiplural leaming lotowdedge and sou^ to have his legitimacy as a 
meditation teacher endmed by monla. But both were Raised for the ctoity with whidi they 
could e)qp]ahi practice 'fiee of soc^tund soondsi'. Despite the emphasis on atextualitjK the 
UogRiphies Oiemsdves zepxesent Hut process of textualisation of the tradition of practice 
refened to earlier. 

In sum, in this thesis I have described the tradition of practice in terms of spectrum of complex 
attitudes to text and scriptural learning. It was impns.sibie to describe WM directljv and it had 
to take place under the more encompassing rubric of 'practice' (pa-di'put-ti') as against 'scriptural 
learning' (pa-ri'yat-ti') because this was its common denominator. Yet, though selfcon&cious 
about 'text" as an adversaiy, closer study showed how in the practice tradition it was also seen 
as a 'fiiend'. The context of practice is tluia ttuit it relates to multiple texts (e.g the canon, 
con tem porary biographies and ottier texts), eadi with ttieir own contexts. 

The anthropologist's context/text dilemma 

If the meditator holds practice sacred, against which all forms of conceptualisation militate, in 
anthropology it is contexf that is held sacred, in which all extraneously derived data are, by 
definition regarded withsome suspicion. The emphasis on participant-observation Inficldwoxlc 
since the 19308 and on fluency to ttie venuotbr made antiuopology into such a discipline. As 
Sduolrtein (1989:7} put it, anthmpologista axe, 'the creators of aseriousi, detailed, and embracing 
contextualiam,.. 'scrioua* because in the study of context merdy philosophical declarations 
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appear en^^ "detaUed* because convicllan depends on the piedse deecriplion of contextual 
ttes^and'embmdng^becauMOintywtienlndustvedoeafhestudy of context lendgenerali^^ 
and becoine a gemeal difficulty/ 

It would be fooliah toopen up the pioblem of context as a general lAiOosophkal pioblem too 
deeply In a condusion to a thesis audi as thia. But I abodd like to neverttidi^ 
ddMte In llie fbOowing specific way; I have diaiwn together severd sbnnds In 
show how Buzmese Buddhist meditator^, with their lon^ histoiy of written tradition, are also 
impieaaed wltti this dilemma. Not onfy is WM a phenomenon which transcends* even 
consciously defies, language, and its history is bound up with scriptural learning, its antithesis, 
but it is similarly present in the opposition with conccnlratioii meditation, wh;ch incorporates 
and thrives or. language and concept under the castigating eye or the VVM teacher I now unsh^ 
to describe how the context diJeiruna poses a sinular problem in the history of observahons of 
Buddhism: anthropology has explicitly proclaimed itself to be on the side of context, yet it is 
forced to take it up in langpiags and text 

Doctrinal Buddhism and textual scholars 

After considering the selfcouscious description by VvM yaw'gi of Buddhist history, it struck me 
how this in some ways resembles the anthropologist's selfconscious mode of description — both 
carve out a niche in the history of scholarship of Buddhism, and both have shifted the goal-posts 
of what constitutes 'authentic" knowledge, and the kind of methodology that can give rise to it. 
Let me briefly recount how western observation of Buddhism changed from an emphasis of text 
to context. 

The earliest western infbnnation on Buddhism was zecwded by travellers finom 1435 AD 
onwaids. Buddhiam was oonsideRd a foim of 'paganism'/ particulady during the eady years 
of miasionaiy activity in Burma from 1999. Eventually^ the Buddha came to be approached 
thrau^ Hindu sources and identified with Vishnu, vuMxh evenhially played a role in the 
two-Buddha theory. Tlie Buddha's postulated oiigin ranged from Africa (because of his 'curly 
hair'), to Persia Mongolia, and Egypt (Almond 1988). 

Finally, from the 18SQs onwards, with the shaping of Indological sdiolarship. Buddhism came 
to be tmdcrstood as a coherent system of philosophy which can be studied through the Sanskrit 
and Pali texts. The questions Indologists asked were about the historical authenticity of the 
Buddha and the evolution of Buddhist schools, and Buddhism in this mode of scholarship was 
studied mainly through the medium of text and archaeological discover)'. Almond (1988:12) 
summarised this development as a process of 'textualisation' of Buddhism. Tn Britain, during 
the early time of the Victorian period, popular knowledge of Buddtiism in the west had come 
to be transformed in two peiiods. During the first period, whidi look place during the first four 'j { 
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decades of die nineteenth oenttuj} 'Buddhism was an object whkh was instanced and 
nunifeated'outtheie' InOie Oiien^inaspaiiallocationgcogrBphkally, caUuia]ly,and Iheiefoie 
imaguiativdy otter' with the reaull that 'Buddhism, as constmctcd in the West, made 
managieablie that which was encoiinleiad In ttie East fay tnvdleis, diplcMnats, missionaries, 
soldiers, traders, and so on. Buddhism as a taxonomic object ozganized that which the Westenier 
con £ rontedtean alien space, andiniodofaginade it less aHen^lessofeec The locus 
was the Orient/ 

During the first twenty-five years of the Victorian period there was another phase where, 

'Origiiialiy existitig "out there" iii the Oriental ■present, DudJi'.isr.i. cjiiie to be deterrriined as an 

object the primary location of which was the Wes^, through the progressive collection, 

translation, and publication of its textual pasi' , so that: - 

Bnddtusnv, by 1860, had come to exist, not in the Orient, hut in the Oriental libraries and institutes 
of the West hi lla texts and mantunfpts^ at the deslcs of the Westem savants who Interpreted ft It 

had become a textual objert, dpfined,, c'ss^irled, and interpreted thrmrh i:= o-.vr. t'Jx^aaIity. By the 
middle of the century, the Buddhi.'iin that existed ' trat there' was bc^uuiiiig to ludged by a 
West that alam knew what Buddhism was, is, and ought to be. Hie essence of Buddhism came to 
be seen as es^vesaed not 'out there' in the Orient, tmt in the West through the Wesf s control of 
BnddhisoK's own textual past' 

But Almond stopped at the end of the Victorian period, when Buddhism was stDl text, leaving 
out the period in which: Buddhism became 'embraced' by western Buddhists, and Buddhism 
was returned to its context in the 'orient' by the antliropoLogisL 

Anthropology and Buddhism 

Anthropologioal descriptions of Buddhism are a reladvely recent phenomenon dating from the 
1970s. Spiro's Buddhism and Society, published in 1970, was widely hailed as the first monograph 
treating Buddhism comprehensively in the context of the daily live.s of Buddhists, and showing 
variety of local beliefs and practices. Other scholars soon followed, producing village 
ethnographies of Buddhist peoples as well as monographs on Buddhism and society in countries 
such as Sii Lanka, Burma, and Ihailand. The most notable of these were chronological order): 
Ibmbiah's ^prrft eutta (1970); Gontbiidt'is Pnce/Os and jnucHce (1971); Bunnag's ButUh&f monk 
Buddhisl U^ftnan (1973); Menddson's Sat^ and the State in Burma (1975); Ttewid's Monks and 
magk (1976); Tunhjah's Vhrid oonip4em vfoHd rawuncer (197^ Southwold's Buddhtsm in bj^ 
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(1983); Caixithenf The fimri monb <;fSri Lonibi (1983); Ihmbiah's The BudOmi tabOs o/ (Ae fimst 
ttmHheaitttfaieamulet$(L98i}* 

We may chaxactoise the anthiopology of Buddhisov along with wocks by certain recent 
Buddhologistai^/ scholais of politia^ and oompaiative religionists'!, as having a particidar 
inteiieat in contemporaxy BuddMaia Heie the native tather ttian &e Palir^ 
is the authentic somce of knowledge. Indeed, Gombrich (1972:483) went as ftv as Teferrlng to 
1970, tlie year of publication of Spixo'sbook,as'theincst important year forTheravada Buddhist 
studies since 1881': the PallTextSodety was founded in 18-Bl. With Spiro's work and subsequent 
ethnographies, the Buddhist scriptural tradition came to be understood as but one part of a much 
laiger religiocultural complex which is extremely varied. The sub-title of Spixo's book expresses 
this as 'a great tradition and its Bunneae vidasitudes'; andent doctrine veisixs the variety oP 
contemporary Burmese beliefs. 

This split western academic adiolaxship of Buddhism diamaticalfy in two, £» there an 
serious differences in opinim between ttiia— let ua caU it Buddhismrin-life— and the foregoing 
Indological doctrinal pe rsp ec tive of sdiolarship. This difference la fundamental to 
underatanding the ebnogeaphy of Buddhism as a separate genre ot literature. Just as Oie 
hdological historical-doctrinal pex^ective itself required to be understood against ttie 
badsground of ttie od Aoc speadaikm about Buddhism by travdleisir mis^nariesr and colonial 
dvfl servants, and many of the observations by modem western converts to Buddhism 
Cembraoers') require to be understood against the background of jrenomlbf wKommUiei 
Indological sdtolarship of Buddhism, so the ethnography of Buddhism set itself off against the 
textual orientation of Indological scholarship. It positioned itself initially in cau:ious deference. 
Spiro (1 970:3) wroic that 'the anthropologist takes off where the textual and historical scholar 
ends, for the cinthropologist is not concerned with religious texts per se, but with the interaction 
between the doctrines found in these texts and conceptions found in the heads of religious 
devotees, and conseqaentl]& with the relation between ttiese religious conceptions and the 
generel orderirig of sodal and cultural ItfeT. But ttte tone ill some kter woilea took the form of 
boastful defianoe^ ahnoBt ridicule, Min Tambiah'a (1984:7) bool^ when he wrote of the 'Pali Text 
Sodety mentalit/, whidt foonulated 'unsullied Buddhist piindples' about early Buddhism in 



4 GoaCaMifa'nmu m b BrtltftfiiiKg jtdrf Witayjhiwigiefcwl Bawia to moton Ctitoiwto (1^8) to primarity hi» 
torical and does not cocnfortabty fit into the above range of works. 

5 For example, Bechert (1966, 1967,1973}, wt\o«e work addresiwd tiie question of the nature of 'modemlst Budd- 
hism' in South East Asia; Smit^i (1965), wher. he p. ddresstdtlw qumtloa of the icktioMliip between Budd- 
hism and the politica ot post-lndependeiKe Burma. 

4 Forexampl(|,Sultb]nm(194^wheBheiiddKsaedttiei<ilaHan«hIpbctwemBH^ 

olutioa 

7 For ex.-)mp.e. the coinrinity. e re:igioidetKing(196^1M0),wlMnheaddniMdllieqiualtono(mcditi^^ 
modem forms of Buddhism in Burma. 
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India, to then 'after an imaginary leap in time and space »Jee distortions and deviations in 
popular religiosity in Burma or some such outljdng region'. 

Spiio'a work may have been hailed as the first monograph size Gontribution to the 
e^ography of Buddhism, but he wu not the fixst to have advocated such a perspective on the 
subjecL Xing WM aheady oonoemed with the unique nahne of Bunneae Buddhist belief and 

of kasnmalic Baddhisin, aa the 'avenge' Buddhism of tfie Bmrnese baaed on diaxUy and merit 
making aa opposed to noimative Buddhism, baaed on meditation and sciiptund learning, was 
laigely derived bam Kin^s woric (sea Spiio ISTDeU}.' 

Wie have alieady noted at tiie bq^nning of ifaia chapter hcmr ISng developed his penped lv e;^ 
the way he was allocked when he saw five Buddhism at the Shwedagpn pagod«, whldi he had 
not e)(pected£nm tfie texts he had read about Btiddhlam. Ayearlalei^ Leach (1968:1-^ obs« 
that the 'WIestem inteqpietatlon of Buddhism haa, until veiy lecentl}; been derived almost 
exduahraly finm a sdiolady study ^the ancient W& teids grossed by the modem commentaries 
of prafesrional Buddhist theologians; veiy little attention has been paid to the oidinaiy piactioe 
ofBuddhismni &e parishes of its indigenous homeland.^'. Hepioceeded to make tlie distinction 
between 'docbine' and 'practical religion', where the former represents the work done on Ote 
canonical literature and commentaries, while the latter is concerned 'with the !ife here and novv*', 
and w'hidi Leach understood in the context of Levi-Strauss' notion ol sauva^e, 'the ordering of 
categories in all unsophisticated forms of human thinking'. 

It was this growing av.'areness dviring the late 1960s that Buddhism was soniethinf; alive, 
something more than the drv' scholarly texts, which preceded the devt'lcpment of this tradition 
of Buddhist ethnography. Tambiah's (1970:2,3) work, following Spiro's within the year, 
continued this tradition: 'It is right and proper for the anthropologist to assert that his first and 
ibiemost task is to understand it in terms of the subjects' own intellectual, moral and affective 
cat^Oissf'siutvrithzefeiencetoIndcJogyandtextiialschofatish^,' 
to ^fict that ttie great litenaxyidigtous tiaditkm is itself varied and has been both cumttlative 
and dtangin^secondly^thasforsomeciirioua reason notbeen seen that contempoiaiyidi 
even that observed In ttie vOIag^ incoipontes a great deal of liteniy tradition'. This theme has 
been stated far more boldly In his later work; where he said: This book aspires to Ulustnte 
several passages from history to anthnpoIogjK £nm text to context; and torn Lndology to 
anthnpology' (nohblah 1984:7). 



9 OninilKhtofcounearguetlMtUwatShw^rYc«(lSSa|i,iMtl9n^«^wuHuflm(op^^ 
MtnMiwtife perspective. 
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Et^hnogmphyjfl afmweffidmodatifann of knowledge of Buddhism becnuae: a)it b adwlarly 
(as opposed to the uitsyetematic oboeivattons of the txavdler); b) it oeelcs to be abjective (aa 
opposed to tiie value judgments of the colonial dvil servant and ttie miasianaxy who had to 
justify their lesidence in the oountiy among BuddMsta); and c) it is derived £iom tixe study of 
the context of practice by native Buddhists (as opposed to the study of doctrine in the abstract 
by the Indologist), which is explained in its variety without judging one more 'purs' than 
another. 

In this way, fieldwork took over from textual scholarship as the appropriate methodology of 
shidy and the local vernacular took over from Pali or Sanskrit as a qualification for becoming a 
scholar of Buddtiism. Variations in schools are no longer considered '"deviations" from some 
pristine form of faith' which puzzled the early Indologists, but many scholars discovered that 
'they simply do not know whether Buddhism was originally a popular cult or the spiritual 
philosophy of a xeligknu virtuoso that only later became the religion of the common man 
(iat«gBwal»0). 

New discoveries give way to new scholaiship, until these discoveries become ktu>wn only 
through scholanhlp. Then llbention comes through the xedisoove^iy of practicd 
Older to become loiown eventually through scholarship agafai— ^ start of a new cyde. The 
qrde applies equalfy to ttiemeditator and to the ethnogrsphic scholar; Ahundred years ago there 
would be few unlearned monks in Burma, such as the Sunlun* Hsa*ya^W/ vAo entered into 
d^te with learned sdiolazs, and who oould affoid to publidy dafan to 'know' Buddhism 
through meditation Izzeqpective of his bcfc of knowledge of the scriptures: the meditator has 
rescued Buddhist experience from the daws of Buddhist scholarship, and turned ttie tide 
towards a Buddhism based on unmediate experience, siiraldriy, 30 years ago no Indologisl 
would have been as bold as Southwold, in saving that if the Vinaya was not observed by 
Buddhists than the Vinaya was not Buddhism, and so in the tradition of western scholarship 
anttuopology has played its role in rescuing the study of contemporary Buddhist experience 
from inherited western traditions of scholarship, turning the tide in western opinion towards a 
legitimation of different types of Buddhist experience as opposed to a view of ttiese as 
qmcveUatic deviations fitom an ideal past. 

But both have themsdves paitidpated in reversing the swing ol the textual pendulum. The 
twentletti-centaiy Buddhistmeditatozs have made intensive sdiohily study of the o^eiienoes 
of forefiittier teacheiik culminating in a vast literature based on the 'tradition of pracHce'; and 
the contenqxvary anthropologist has oontiibttted to a huge body of ethnographic literature on 
fonns of local Buddhism. Both haver so to $ay, become indeasing^y 'bookish'. As we shall see* 
the etiuMgraj^y of Buddhism is moee textual dian it cares to admit 
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The prolifention of Buddhisms 

Aa aheady noted* anttuopologisto have used a dilCaient methodolosy to deaoibe Buddhism 
bam tfaepKoedingBuddhologtsta, Th^have thaeby also seUcansdooaly sought to create their 
own identily in tenns of the text/context dlatindioa in a way not gnahnilaT to the opposition to 
aoiptttialleainingby the WM yaw'gL Ihia led to a number of generaJJsations about types of 
rdigiim and* in particu]a« difierent types of BuddUam. 

Leach, in his introduction to Dialectic in pntcHaU religion (1968:1), distinguished between 
'philosophical' and 'practical' religion, of which he said that 'a failure to take into account this 
distinction... has often led to grave misunderstanding', the first being the common western v/ay 
of interpreting Buddhistn as a monastic system of renunciation, while ttie second 'has to do vsith 
the *iiere and now"'. He proceeded to argue that 'among "dvilized" practical people the 
distinction between ptimitive and sophisticated lar^gely disaippeais'. Similarly Gombrich 
{1971:4} ynobe, 'the distindioitt I ... use throughout tiiia bool^ aie between what people say they 
beUeve and say they do, and what Ihey realty believe and zeally do'. He refened to these as 
'cognitive' and 'affective' religion. And so 'for the Sinhalese ttie Buddha is cognitively human 
but affecttvdy divine' (ibidS), and later on he lefeired to these aa 'world denying' and 'wodd 
afBnninj^ xe^ctively ^d:32Z). Also, Soutfiwold (1963:^ noted, 'the fundamental eizor in the 
study ofBuddhism has been to i^iproach it fromfhe side ofbdie^doctiin^ rather than 
Spiro posed this aa 'the relationship between the real and ideal, tfie actual and docfadnal, the 
existential and normative, dimensions of belief (1970:5). 

Ir. part, this all-pervasive distinction between texl and context v.'as a reaction against the farm 
the scholarship Buddhism had taken during the previous centur)'. In part it must be understood 
in the context of developments within the anthropological discipline itself, with the separation 
in post-functionalist thought between the emic and etic, and the 'ideal' and 'actual'. But one 
cnictal omseqncnce of the shift in tlie focus of study of Buddliism from 'texf to 'experience' led 
to many vacietiea ol Buddhism being seoognised as legltfanate and wrarthy of study. And, with 
the incieaaed nmnbeEs of audi specific ettuiognq^ies of Buddhisnv it is now possUde to speak 
of 7%ai^ Buniiei^ and StnteZese Buddfaianv etc' 

In fte eouzM of the youthful hlstoxy of the ettnograi^ of Buddtiisnv adiolais have found 
names for different 'types' of Buddhism. A complete list would be too lon^ but here follow a 
few. Spiro (1970:12) found ttiat 'Buddhism ia best viewed as comprising not one, but three 



9 ThU b not to say that ttwre were no dbtinctions hy Indological scholars between diffErent types of Thcnvada 
Buddhism. For example, Bode (1909:1) aaw BunxiiM as quite diftercnt from Sintieiese Buddhism: 
'Among the counbies inwhichthtideesaiidtiaditlaaaofBuddHsmarcliiaepenbtyboBndupwifii the Pali 
cnwBiinmpaaiess«saspecUliiiteicitwMdkim|aaid|f Mta 
dMlaavmol Indian thought walked lattiee and idiom havb^waiof til* doieid^ 
wUditMiaoigidxe inett tliat is mostdiacaetatiatieof llMlileiatm 
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sqpaoate if intcdockingsysteins: two aotariologicBl BystemB ... and one non Mtariological system 
.M apobopaicv nfbbonlc and kammatic Buddhism where-'we might condude that nfbbenk 
BudtUdam is the leHgioa ol a vrodd-weaiy dite ... that kammatic Buddhism is ttie religion <rf a 
pte-industilalpeaaantay, and that qK>tiopaic Buddhism is the leiigim 
bouigeoisie' (Spfax> 19?(k468). Howevnv Spiro's typology, with aU its subdivisioiis, ultimately 
ptoUfemtes into no less than seven types of BuddMsm: millennial, apotropaic eschatological, 
esoteric, kammatic, nibbanic, and nomvative. Southwoid (1983) does better, distinguishing 
between at least thirteen types (actual or empirical, authentic, early, literary, meditation, 
middJe-class, ministry, nibbanic, philosophica:, practical, rhinoceros, 'true', and village 
Buddhism), while elsewhere Southwoid (1980) distinguished between Elite or Modem and 
Wlage Buddhism. Terwiel (1976:5) is modest distinguishing within Thai Buddhism between 
'synaetist Buddhism' of the lower income eamen 'in which the axiimistic worldview prevails 
and Buddhist concepts and belief ate inooipointed in magico^animism', and 
'compartmentaUzed Buddhism' ol the uban upper zank«, where 'Buddha's teachings are 
conaideied siq>eiior to bdieft and piactifles vdilch am obviously animistic'. 

Menddaon (1975:30}, on the other hand, preferred ttie continuum over the ^rpological 
approadv and distinguished between orthodox and messianic Buddhism, vAuxe 'Burmese 
BuddMsm is a complex oeatiotw composed at the veiy least of three strands: (1) Theravada 
Buddhism propei; (2) a complex of bdiefa and xttual I have caDed 'Messianic Buddhism*; and 
(3) the world of nats ... 'animism*, or s^t wodd'. Sfanilarly, Ferguson (1975:7), co-editor of 
Mendelson's booH> noted in his thesis that "Theravada Buddhism is best understood as a 
syncretistic continuvm^ of a wide range of beliefs and practice that incorporates animism, magic, 
astrology, alchemy, messianic elements, Vcdic lore, Bodhisatta concepts, arahant cults, 
Mahayanist philosophy, and a host of other variations which are all integrated into one system 
which is the Theravada Buddhist religion'. 

While the Indologists had worked towards leoonstructii^ the unique liistorical oonteNts from 
ttie inherited Buddhist texts* in ttie anthropokigy of Buddhism ttiere was a concern to e}qplain 
the varied contempoxny contexts of Buddhism which resulted in an immense proliferation of 
types of Buddhism. Sometimies this goes so far that Buddhism is purported to be 'whoever 
believes whatrv4iec«,«dteiw and howofBtzddhlsti^.Farexample> Southwoid (1983:9) expressed 
the view that the canonical \^|iuiyandes are not Buddhist if they are not put into practice 
Buddhism is no k)nger Bwftfii&m. Of couxse; if canonical texts are not immediately relevant to a 
Buddhist explaoatloiv tttan these should not be dnwn upon to explain the Buddhism of that 
context. But to argue that Buddhist texts are no longer Buddhism should alert ethnographers to 
the bind they are in when they attempt to describe Buddhism in its infinite manifestations. Have 
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we realljr come to grips with the text-context dUeimna?^" Schaifstein's (1989:61) coastal 
meastuement paradox aptly attnunaiiBes this dUenuna. TMs says Oiat If meaaunments become 
ever more predsa, the ooaatlinethreatena to grow in length unlflii^ 

ia that 'the further we regreas into oonditfaina andconditioina (rfconditiona, the more pedantip, 
more alow^noving we become^ and Ae greater ttie threat that all intellectual motion will ceaae'. 
Context ttwiv ia 'a patdt of firm ground on whidi to atand; but it Uea in ttie middle of a swamp 
of tmoertainty' ^diarfrtein 1989:59). For if there ia no way of grasping context without 
repieHntationf whidi aeiiously afiCecta our oondusiona, how are we to grasp contert? 

Ambiguity of text 

licidolo^fa studied the hiatorical contexts of particular Buddhist texts; Oiey used tiiese to 
understand the historical development of Buddhism and meticulously sought to weed out the 
orighial earliest texts bom the later ones. However the ethnographer's central concern is to 
explain eontemporaiy context not tfarou^ text but in terms ttiat are true to contemporary 
practice. These understandings are often at variance with the Buddhist texts which cannot 
explain them. The central theoretical distinctions running through the antliropology of 
Buddhism, from its inception in the late 1960's until the present, have been largely a rephrasing 
of the text-context debate without substantially adding to it. 

One major problem is that the anthropologist's categories of explanation have not, for the 
most part been drawn from contemponuy context; they are only partly derived fromfieldwoxl^ 
but more often ftom text— bom pnbUslied studies in psydioHogji} and ctRnparative religionH 
Thna , Icammatic Buddhiam' and 'nibbanic BuddMam^ two of Spin/s categnties which would 
sppeertohave somettdng to do wltti native categories of ttioug^t were borrowed ftom King and 
are not concepts esqfdlcitly recognised by practising Burmui Buddhists. 

More impntant mudi of the explanatory finmewodk and the categories used by 
anthropologists to explain Buddhiam of a particular r^joit are somewhat uncriticaUy derived 
bom preceding IhdotogMts and ethnographen working in different regjlona. The doctrinal 
meaning of the doctrine /practice equation in specific Buddhist communities has mostly been 
equated with the answers provided by Indological research. 

The ethnographer's categories of Buddhism arc often a simple-minded adaptation of the 
Indological textual-historical question about Buddhism with the Indologisf a work being a 



10 KN pointed out, somewtut amused, that such anthropologUts memUftttltlixblInd Brahr-.-.irj att;mpllng to 
describe an object unseen (an elephant): one ftels the tail and says it b a snake; one feels .) :<x>i arid (liin!<s i(a 
atand, one feels the body and thinks it a wall, and another feels the trunk, and thinks it a spear... etc. 

11 Sc!'.arfsleinL 'Measuring ia by mean.s of conventio:« that experience has dictated; but if, in defiance of the con- 
ve:-,li :i;LS, -ritw tdes, in thought or practice, lo measure a coastline very ev^ictiy .in>'. liieri'iru i? measures not 
only the s nvr 1 ler protnuion* and indention*, but their protrustora and indention*, and tl<« protrusions and in- 
dtnttonsofthepwtnHtonsMidtodailtowifttiecoMt^ 
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depaitun point for ethnography As pointBd out already in dupter 2 and the note on Pali 
loanwoKbirbothTunbiah and Sj^have in ttiis way adopted the Pali romanised tenns for Thai 
and Burmese loanword*, thiu signposting their lack of concern wldi contextual meaning of thcK 
tenm in ttis veniaoular itsdf . 

Some acholan, Miidi at Splni, admit tfaie ftetiy when they say ttiat 'noxmative Buddhism', is 
'the doctrines contained in the Theravada Canon', and Buunese Buddhism is 'a oompiomise 
between ttie j ce quii e m ents c£ nomnative Buddhtsm and the demands of Bunneae pezaonaU^ 
(197(h6j,28).^YetthedegieetowhichDuxme8e'penonalit/ was capable of influencing Bunnese 
Buddhism was never great, for Spiro concluded ttwt Bunnese Buddtdsm, though 
ethnographically distinct from the Buddhism in other Theravada countries and from the 
canonical texts as he understood thetn, in rea'.it y does not vary so much fron^ place to place. And 
so we find that 'its Bunnese garb differs from its Thai or Sinhalese garb in only minor ways', 
and that ' the subtitle of tius book might just as well have referred to its "historical vicissitudes'" 
(Spiro 1970:16). 

This approach belittles the emphasis on context that is such an important part of 

anthxDpolog3& and Spiro has been cxiticised for this by Tambiah (1970:40-41}i 

Some analysis may take as their point of reference Oie poatniates of doctrinal Bu ddhism as the 
essence and reality of Buddhism, and therefore also the base line for stud>'ing popular Buddhism. 

Tliis orientation dictates its inc{hodoioij;\' shapes the fin.il coric'.usions, for the analysis 
accordingly seeks to see how "non-docttlnar ^cts are adapted, modified and rationalized in 
ralallon tothe 'doctiiMr ideaa. The quastlon Is ttma pr^dged. 

A discrepancy is thus apparent between the claim to txplam Buddhism in its variety as it exists 
today irrespective of text, and harkingback to the meaning of contemporar)' Buddhism through 
the texts of Indologists, comparative religion sciwlars, and anthropologists. This double-edged 
use of the text/ contextrelationshipis therefore not just in the world of the Buddhists as described 
in the first part of this chapter^ but in the ethnography of Buddhism itself. The anthropologist's 
ideal of understanding context (Le. ttie oontemponny localised Buddhism unmediated by text) 
is compioinised by ttie inevitabiH^of the achdaily and textual nature of their questions, thdr 
methodobgy, and their answers. 

EvenTtenUabf whoisamongdiefieicest criiks of the texfaiaHdstoricallndobgical approach 
andof sdtoibxssuchas ^piro, whoson^tlorthemeaningof 'nonnati.vedoctrine' infodologlcal 
texts, has blstandy reintroduced dielndological texts through the badcdoor when he uses them 
as key points of depazture. 'For example ThmiUah (1976:5) zeintioduioed covertly the 
textual4dstailcal appioach to Buddhism when he noted how 'ttie mafcir fact I had to come to 



12 Spiro does not tiwntion 'dogma' anywhere. If we understand doctrine to mean 'allowable Interpretations', 
and dogma a distiUadon of this to mean 'essential teacKing' (e.g. Holy Trinity, etc), Spiro conflates dogma 
and 'doctrine', but undexstands doctrine as a single cnti^ of prescribed nwaii^ng, giving it au>re unUflircnily 
and pcTonnHieethanltreailjrlMa. 
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terms with wm that the best poaeibk account ol twentieth centiny relations between lliai 
Buddhism and Thai poU^ and sodety must at one end moor itsdf to a centxal conception 
between Buddhisin and poll^ predicated in eady Buddhism', and so 'although the piimaiy 
focus would be the nexus among religion, sangha, and polity in contemporary Thailand (Ptet 
IWo), I had to work toward its present contoun bom an Initial position with early Buddhisin 
(Part One)'. The early Buddhism he referred to was taken from the work produced within the 
Pali Text Society mentality he so fiercely denoimced in his 1984 work. 

How methodologically sound is it to claim at the outset that ethnography is contCNlual, yet 
to anchor such ethnography in the andent text by western Buddhologists? The ethnographer 
has accepted the Indologist where it suits, at points where the hand needs to be held in guidance 
as to the question of complex Buddhist concepts and theoretical propositions about Buddhism, — 
but x^eds the Indologist where it does not. Ethnographers of Buddhism have come to ttie limits 
of implementingdteirme&odc]ogy;whikahning to discoveir Buddhism in its contextuality and 
vaile^ &e way is lost in this Jun^e of sophisticated terminology and boundless religious 
histoxy. 



The M»4ia-6i suggested that WM is a knowledge which is odual^ yoax own making, vMch 

contrasts wfthmost other types of Imowledge on eairth:'mo«tfoBowecsctfvaiioi^ 

in the world are dependent on others in the matter of their beliefs, being ignorant about them 

themselves'. The anthropologists, in spite of the laudable ideal of 'going out there' and 'getting 
at the truths' by studying the real lives of real people, have evidently depended on thin.; parties 
for the description of Buddliist practice. Our knowledge has still, for the most part, become ours 
by unquestioned acceptance, not by personal discovery. In this respect we are like those, as the 
Ma-ha-si put it, who 'worship the deities of trees, forests and mountains because the practice 
has been handed down from generation to generation by ancestors of the fan\ily', with the result 
that 'no («ie has the pereonal knowledge of these objects of woxship'. Anthropologists, in the aim 
to describe conteidual knowledge^ have laxgdy done so in ttte vexy teims inhexited horn their 
preceding generations of scholars (Ihdological and ottier): 'they are dependent on the dde», 
parents and teadiers in the matter of their beUefo' (MiB4ia-dll9Slc^. 

It should be pointed out that texts have mnlt^le context^, and that there is no single 
incoxttroveitible wayfrfundexstandingttiem. Buddhology is still devdoping its knowledge. Our 
present understanding of Buddhism is deiived from ttie Eng^lkih translations of a large body of 
Pan manuscilpts mainly taken from Sii Lanka. It has reoenfly been suggested by some Pali 
scholars (e.g. Norman) that some original manuscripts exist In Thailand which are older than 
the Sli Lankan manuscripts. Certainly, the manuscripts upon which most contemporary 
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understanding of Buddhism in the west is based should not be taken as the final authoritative 
statement of early Buddhism; 'Duddhoiogy" is still to c%'olve. Other manuscripts may still evoke 
a totally different sense of Buddhism as a historical phenomenon. Second, it is important to point 
out thai, even if Buddhologists were tmani moualy to agree on the historical context of the texts, 
this is not to aay that fiuMnstacholara will share tibia view. Surdy, for the sake of oonsistenqr 
l^mbiah should explain Thai Buddhism by texts which axe more cHrecQy xdated to the context 
he seeks to txplxM Why not in tetms of Thai 'Buddhology' and its conunentaties on the 
scriptoies and oontemporary Thai Buddhist Uloatuie? 

But we must now go beyond the matter of how anthropologists irJierited the texts from the 
Indologist textualised their discipline, and adopted textual methods. The question is whether 
it poesBde to describe facue context at all without lecouxse to text: can we describe true beliefs,'" 
true experiences of people that way? There is another problem besides the way fieldwork 
involves the use of diaxles and notes for later intespretatiotu where ttie anthropdo^t comes up 
against ttic same probkms of histoiicsl oontinui^ of unwritten knowledge. However 
exceptional the anthropologists' grasp of the vernacular lattguage and however profbund their 
fiddworic es^erienoes may be, somehow an impexc^lible tra n af onn ation takes place between 
the events perceived in ttie field and ttieir anafysis and description. Remaining unaware of tfie 
limits inherent in participant-observation (for they have no need to make themselves a 
permanent position within the. society), so Bourdicu (1977:1-5) argues, 'the anthropologist is 
condemned to adopt unwittingly for his own use the representation of action which is forced 
on agents or groups when they lack practical mastery of a highly valued competence and have 
to provide themselves with an explicit and at least semi-formalized substitute for it in the form 
of a Kpertotff i^ivlei'. With theindinatlon'to aheimeneuticzepr^ all social 

zdlatkmB are reduced to the process of decoding communicative idations. The anOuopologist, 
as Bstenec 'is cnUiesideof language wliere the adiveapeaker/perfbnaierisonttiesldeof 'action 
and expxessiat'. Such tzansfdmied, let us call 'mediate' (as opposed to the attribute of 
'immedlaqr' vddcfa ttie unobjectified events poescs), views of practioe allow flie event the 
practice to be rq»eaented in some rule or textual passage. This in turn allows us to dlde 
comfertabtyinto an ana^rticaldiacoarseaf 'rotesT and 'maps' of cultura, toeventually degenerate 
faito the textual criticism diaraderis^ of ti\e scholarly joumaL I&iowledge does not mevely 
depend on the particular standpoint of an observer 'situated in time and space', but tne 'knowing 
subject inflicts on practice a much more precious alteration... he constitutes practical activity as 
anobject of observation and analysis, a represaitation' [his emphasis]. Bourdieu urges us to 'question 
the piesupposttions inherent in the position of an outside observei^ who, in iiis preoccupation 
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vrixh interpreting ptac\icea, is included to inlxoduce into the object the principies of his rebtioa 
to the object'. 

Condnoion 

The sa^taxal*knxiing vs piactloe tenaknhas been 

which the WM exponents could locate themaehree internal to Buddhism. This concluding 
chapter soug^ to 'univeaalise' the problem and to show it as a problem not unique to the 
Dunneae BuddbJat pnctioe tradition^ bat pervasive in western ocholaiahip of Buddhiam also. 

I do not delude mysdf that this thesis has ever ayme dose to having described context 
immdiaiebf, Thm is litde we can do about the Bouxdiea '6b|eclliication' problenv short of 
bringing forwasd piaditioinen of Buddhism to desGctbe their own traditions. And even then 
there wiU be difScidties. 

But the pioUem of the way anthropologists have coped with Indoilogical heritage 
. -titv. .- r ^ and their subcansdoas use of text, is a problem tint am be transcended. In 
condiiston to this chapter, I hope I am not just seen to play a 'dcver' inversion on anthropology 
by arguing that ir, spite of their emphasis on context outside of text, the ant;iro[M:)b(psts have 
sho\%Ti themsulvus rcrnarkai)iy preoceapied wth text in their questions, methodology, ar.d their 
answers, even to the extent of locating the meaning of context in text I now see that there is a 
way of transcending the simplistic opposition between context and text which seems to have 
pen'aded so much of the antkropology of Buddhism. We must come to accept that, just as every 
text has midtif'k contexts, so every context has multiple texts : the Indologist and historian are 
concerned with the former because they depart from given texts in order to reconstaict an 
unknown context in the past, and the anthropologist is concerned with the latter because they 
depart from given contexts and try to explain it with the aid of text. In anthropology of 
Buddhisnv texts have their own quality without which our equation of context is incomplete, 
and context should not just be used as a sixxqple'minded opposition to the textuality of the 
Ind6logists.6adifleIdtvQrkoontedrelatea tomult^le texts (the anthropologisf sand the people 
studied). 

lb indicate how we ml^t go beyond paying ]ip>serviC8 to context asmerdya counteii-wei^t 
to text, I suggest we must start breaking up our sense of context and achieve a better 
understanding of what types there are. Scfaaxfetein (1989:62-6) suggested that we tweak down 
context 'in order to bear systematic examination'. He distinguished between five levels of 
context wMdv ttiough phrased in terms of studies of tex^ is applicable to the antfaiopologisf s 
sense of context 



13 I am grateful to Charles HalU»ey for painting out this compact notion. 

14 AjIhav«siwwn«bovc,tfac>nlhia|)ologlstf*MnMoleo(ttaMti»ta(!g«lyd«ri 
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i) ComkUiue context is the (me we turn to inatbicUv^, induding ttie book in which a 
lefaienoe oocuned the lexl(s) on which it dawa or to which it wis lespondlng, and the 
author's other writings. 

ii) Mfcwfloirfert i»aboatnwire*iniBute aciutiny aenteneeby aentenoe andcanegpt hy m p fiyf^ 
which revezberates with the personal context wliidi gives the words their penonal 
lesonance and style: the things said as contzaated with the implied. This is the stuff 
detailed commentaiies and ph i to k tgi c al excursuses axe intended to didt. It is highly 
penonaL 

iii) Maaacmlext deals with disputes between sdiools to whidi the text is relevant and ttie 
cultund conditions it reflects. They are impersonal and inclusive so that philosophy of a 
particular period can be studied thiouj-h ideas about education, ett 

iv) Meta<i}r.text deals with the text 'from above', asking why the kind of questions the text 
deals with are raited at all, or why it argues the way it does. 

v) Universal or meta-metacontext is about joining all the other, partial contexts and setting 
them in their relationships to one anothei^ so as to make visible the full intellectual 
univeise of the text. 

It seems to me that in anthropolcigjr of Buddhism hittiertO/ we have tended to describe ttie 
meta- and univezsal context of particular types of contemporary Buddhism without describing 
suffidenUy fhe ootielative- and mkxo- contexts as thqr xelale to the apedfk: contexts 
encountered. Indeed^ the meta* and universal context has mostly been described by means of 
the mioDoontext of die Ihdolog^tay fmgetting that dwt ttieae xdated to difEennt questions. So 
tivere la an uigent need for mom conebtive-, mioo- and maciD-contextual studies of 
contemporary Buddhist schools of thought before we address the wider questions. 

Secondr and ttib flows fsom tfie above, we must get away from flie 'Pali trap' wMdi misleads 
people into believing that Pdi loanwoxds have 'ufdvenaf meanings even across vernaculars. 
The anthropologist's treatment of Pali loanwords in the vernacular is symptomatic of their 
textual orientation; they have used the Indologist's romanised spelling in preference to treating 
the words as part of the vernacular language. Unfamiliarity with context has been sacrificed for 
familiarity with text. In my note on Pali loanwords in Burmese I pointed out my reasons for 
adopting the 'contextual' type of spelling by means of transcription (based on sound) from the 
vernacular, instead of the nuve usual 'textual' type of spelling adopted by most scholars of 
Buddhism 0<e. by means ol our fomanised PaU). We have seen in chapter 2 how a compound 
Pali loanword has oome to oonstthile a new Burmese teim for 'Buddhism' and 'Buddhist' 
inconqndiensitde to non>Buimese Buddhists* and odier points of dilCeience have been noted 
ttuoug^iottt ttie thesis. To pay attention to this wide lattihide of vernacular meanings of die PaU 
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lonnworda lattter than accepting Rhys David's dictionny meanl y vidll go a long way towatds 
a better undecstandtng of nkiD'Contextual Buddhiam. 

Third, we nmat work tobtiildupapktt«fixm\oontempon^ 
not solely rely on the English transUtiona from the Pall Text Society. Modem Theravada 
Buddhists ate prolific writersi, and I have sampled a iak vaiie^ of ttiese in the vaiioua duptets 
and appendices of tliis tinesia. But o£ cowse I am ineidy inaldng a sittenwnt in su^^ 
trend tftat anthropologists of Buddhism to take this lileiatuie into account. Contemporary texts 
are increasingly brou^t into anthropological study. The relntroduction of text as a local 
expression of Buddhism becomes more proaiincut as we progress hislorically through the 
themes of ethnographic writing. The work of Tambiah may be taken as an example. His first 
ethnography fcxrused on traditional village Buddhism (Tambiah 1971) which relies almost 



entirely on the western translations of the Pali canon and local oral statements, vvithout ps'.nng • [l] 

any attention to sources written in the verr.acular. His later study (Tambiah 1976) focused un '. 
urban Buddhism, where he began to refer to a number of vernacular sourccsi, though largely of 
a historical nature. It is not until the 1980s, when Tambiah focuses on the biographies of forest 
monies and other figuies locally prominent in their ascetic and meditational activities that we 
find die axudysis of co nt e m porary hagiographical texts maldng its entry into ethnography of 
Buddhism. It is as it witti fScve lifting of ethno^aphy out of the limited context of the viOaBt and 
the dt^ Buddhism is once more finnly looted bade into text; thougjh this time of a contempomy 
kind. 
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printing. Wibi). 

TlnMyin', Da-ira S;i.ri'ya" U'. Vri'pat-ths-na s-!in-' [M 
expositinr. ■'I''>V'.^] 5, K;i-ba-^yiw Sj-'r-::. 
1977, pp 355. Le« comprchcn-iive thai: either Hlei" 
HIaing (1981a) or Tha-tha-na Wl'thok-dl' (19TJ). 

TIb Hpei, U" . Afyin 'gyan-myo ' Kyei'zu "shin 

Stm'lun'gu-kyaung" Hsa-ya-daw-hpa-ya "gji'l 
hia-rckifat-ti'thiym-ya'dmMusfQ'liidn' 
M^'f'WbiM'tneBia^ai^afSiai'liBirCtve 
htoBamery in Myiii*sriiMiiyo^ htoblfl(iaplty ft 
taacMngftCw'eplyioH'li^a'Rn-ya-dltfv'tjoxhB. 1 
questions by Prime Mbiister U' Nu*) and meditation J 
methods], Rangoon: Sun"[un"gu kyaung-diik-hkwe, 
1953 113 urE I3I4), pp 152. Tie hiosraphyofa famous 
meditaiion teacher (Include'! j hw.osccfc). The 1960 
(BurE 1322) edition nf this hook in^lijdcs nore 
picturca and includes Kta-ya-daw's band print (pp 
227^ 
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End-notes 
on selected subjects 



These notes serve to provide more inftwniation on selected subjects. They aie in a^duibetical 
order and «e cross-refexenced in the main diapteis. 



A.NA-GAN 

The 'never-retumer' (a-na-gitn) ']» absolutdjr &ee hom 
•tnsMOus tcamaraga Jcraving] and bviipgc l^ [Ul-wfllJ 
and will never be rfbom in the world of human beings 
Or of devad but only in tl-ie Brahma World ot Fumi aM 
FomdBM jphoe from which hewiUaUain hfibbina 
■terbaminbigan^tiblt' (MB-lia'ill980t:48-9). 

A-pifdan li the early term for 'btography' rather than 
the eontemporary »l-hlvk-pat-ff. Thl* wia daitncd by 
Kla' Th»4neiii (196l9iyi% who vtfimi tint In the 
•arly hbtoiy of BuddHnn only httl-Ta-pa'iaH, a^dtn, 
or e-pa'da-m were used for events pertaining to the 
Buddha and his disdplcs. 

Itia lha Utte Of (he 13lh division of the HIckVMii' 
nflbiirwfainlt: 

to • Ue(irapMeil WDdconlalMnKat Ue (loric* (pan 
and pmmQ of ii« Buddha md Ml Atahat dlidptoSi tt 

it divided into two dlvislcma: Out Therapad pv\ng 
itre lift stories of (he Buddha, of forty one Pac- 
oekxbuddhM and of five hundred and fifty-nine 
Arahala from the Vaiwnble Saripulla to the Vcnenbli 
Ratlhipal*; andThnipadana with the lif« atodasof 
fottar dMd AniHl* ftom SnHMdhaTKarf 10 raaala 

-nwdtKbMMaMEiac) 

In this context its meaning is given as: 

■ biography or a life »tory of a pacticuUdy occDin- 
pllshed person, who has ir. sdr a firm resolution to 
ftdve (or the goal he desires and who Kas uMmakly 
«dik«tdfalssa«lniiint^,Budd9MhD0d<bran 
aii]((^iiaMdaiii,Aii]irtMpfcrNsdladplei. 
WhmMtliaTlieiaOttha anil t]-.e Then CathadepU* 
gninlly liwtlblinptlint mnn-mt ot .ichievcfflBllsof 
the fheras and theris, the A pAdanij df scnbrs the up- 
hill »vijrk they have to iu'.dert.ake tn reach :rjr suir.mit 
of their ambitiari.l><:Gathas and ihe Apadanas 
Wpplerr^nt cne annther tn ur.fcid the Inapiring tlha 
of hard >tnjg;l>>!' and lLi>l conqueats. (Ko Lei* 

Accol dir.g '.o Hla' Th-s-mcin (19bl:za'-Hyii')i i! was only 
latLT i!-htok-pa!-'.i' gained currvr.Cr', ar\d came to 
l>2 us* d in corr.pound rct'eicnces sucr. aa: tor Buddhas 
for monks {Thari-gok.put-h' or Htii-rok' 
piit-tiy, for no\'ice5 (T7wt'ma-rH*-paf-(i'); for 'humans' 
(!u), (Zj-nok-pat-tiy, and for individuals (e g. Mn-ha 
Bok-da-gau) ^thok-pal-ti', and Shin Ralita'tha-tDk-pat-ii'). 

A-RI'YA 

Tratulated by Rr. ys Diuada f: S'.oii: (19:1-:') from Pali 
iriya as; 1. In i :«d.il m.-.c-, ai tlif r.-i-ir^ln-r o: rr. an- 
cient clan; 2. ntiblu, diJlir,(:ui!<h<--J, o; hu;ri n.r.'r^ 3 in 
accord with the aisioni* and ideaU of th-j Ari'an clatv-i, 
ri^t, good. But Burmese Buddhists widely under- 
stand it as a slate achieved by Buddhist practice. The 



LshdlHiA^Mtw (1965:9 dooibed thb slate as fbl- 
lovn: 



Nowwhatis Ariya-^tl71tiidellwnnce from the dia- 
pmlonof existence after deilh. Or it Is the diMppear- 
anee of diat 'dispersion of existence^ wMch (> 

crnjnincd v.-itli the desilnyof Inevitable death in every 
e\, i-r [[ 1* ths pj'.enbality of being nehom in 
hi^uir cxittcncES or in exiateneei acoirding to aii^a 
dulee. It is also not likt tbt f ill of eoeonutt {lom trees; 
but it la to be eoRipsred to birds wMdi fly thiough ih* 
air to whatsoever place or tree on which they may 
widi Id perch. Those men, Oevas and BraJunas wVo 
havT attainrd t>;e Ari;"an atate. can get to whatever bet- 
ter c\i«;i'r.i:i\ i r rrii-n, LVvn, Brahmas, they may 
wish tu b« reborn Into, when they cxpltt from the pac- 
tkaiiar existence, they an daaltaad la be eriMOi ia a 
better or higher existence, and at the same ttate an ear 
tltely f;ee from rebirth into lower and iiilwt ri»h wht- 
enoea. Mortoi^r, if they are njtom agablhlhi iboda 
of men. they never ijecome of th? tower Of poorer 
classes, nor arc ihryfooUu: brretirv b jibtroT? quilt 
otherwise. It is the none in the abodes of Devas and 
Biahinaa. They ate enMiely lat fcie it om the Fnthuf' 
|ma-gill' 

I initially translated a-rt'ya simply as 'satalC^ but XN 
pointed out tiwt this translation has stnmg western 
conitotations. Hediittngulshed between salntliness as 
a 'sOCiaT phenomenon — in the sense of persons to 
whom is attributed special con-.munkalion with god 
and/or whojn people accept to be saintly in character 
— and as an 'individual ]ih^;.rinie:ion — saintline.'is in 
the ser.ie of h^avlr.g achieviid i hichlevel of Largely un- 
aided mtuitivi- l-jiijwVdge, T>,!! r'.irmer, re<iuiringMme 
form of sanctiijii in tjis SftiM ef Ijeing a 'chosen' per- 
son (e.g. cimonization), has a more important role tn 
play in the Judaeo-Chriscian notion of 'saint', whereas 
the latter, needing no lecDgnition by anyone else, plays 
a ninne important ro'.c in the Burmese Buddhist notion. 

In this way, Burmese Buddhists dist-.r.gtiish 
benveen 'saints' who know right fiom wn;'ng 
{ks-bi-ya-nn' pu'kiu'zir.), and 'enlightened ones' 
who are superior to the former in that they have 
higher level of intuitive l<jiowlcdE;c. Tlie fc:-ij-yj','Li 
pu"ntu'zm (I.e. who has a good morality and makcj 
devoted attempt? at mLeditation) and the 'do-goo'der' 
Ihu-daw gaung", who are opposed to the very low lay 
person ai-.-da' fm'kiu'zin, come closer to our nation of 
sainthood a .social phenomenon. Concentration 
meditators ir.ay l-'eccme 'saints' in our sense because 
of their speci.vl 'di-.'ina' powers, though they need not 
h.ave tr.e special intuitive lluddhi.st knowledge in the 
Buddhist senje which the n-ri'ya has. Snme Buddhists 
hold tii.it Jesus vva.s an j-ri'yc who tyjc-tme a Buddhist 
wlii-ii he at'hlevrd ;he trances {zhk) whjfli allnwed him 
'.D t'rsely nv:5ve .lijout between Neval .uid th : N'l JJh! 
EasL I'le v^as of at least a-ru-^On standing because he 
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End-nota • BETK-TNEIXHSA-YA 



couU! I. :ni::':i: Ml .ippe«iiiiei(wMchciqiUi«honrli* 

rose rn.im ti'.e dead). 

Vcn. Saddhatissa, an the other )-.-\t\ii, U.-'.t i'rA- it was 
wrong to traiulate adja as 'enlightened', and that it 
oogfat tQ be translated M 'noble one'. ThiM, bideedr ft 
the way It Is translated In Rhys Davids k Slede 
(1921-25:77), who gaveaafetMCondinrniMnln&'X 
(mooJ) nobl«> distinguJdia4(<Mghlibth'.VUa^ 
amin ntmio what la laiady an asoibcd 

dacaAeflntinaaalngghrinindtisdiGtlanuy:'!. 

So as to ineetbothofeiecdm I lnnala(t*4iV>V 
fiollowing Hok Sein (ISTSdeq^ tM'iitlfy<m^,miuii^ 
'morally and qpifttuaDy IB cainOT 

of lelf-gencfiiad (MMwof god oraodMy wpM) 
knowledge. 

BEDC-THEIK HSA-YA 

The somcaafaomwhkh die Master of beJc-tfiafcftl^ 
UldSl) deilra Ma skOb include the four VMk scrip- 
tans: Tha-ma'wa^ fSwnavedab liHK'wcMi' 

HiaMc' (Atharvaveda) (Wi.thtf'dftlMfBS). Bimneaa 
aspkint lawUvmknm parttailai^y keen on the Ut- 
ter Mt^ whkh omtdti Ota many aeoet speUs for pre> 
paiillion of flvi^vand aai»dM.bHlMdp tha Master of 
Me^Mk la mtt Odw ditaaad u a 'BahndM' and ki^ 
thalrcHSlocns and lanextsge, but Is termed pm-M' 
(Wrthu'da 1932:122-23), which means 'generally a per- 
son who hwlong^ to the Brahmin caste and earns his 
living by 3uch means as astro^ogj' and collectjng alBM' 
(MAA 1980:37). The NUster of betk-theOc draws on a 
much larger store of knowledge besides, tnbdng it 
with Burmese anecdotes and knowledge from the Fall 
acriptURa. Aung Chein (1978:19) claL-ned the beik-theik 
Alfrjfn meanj 'wise man' {thu'hka-man), and daimed 
him to be tl\e Burriiej.!- ecuivalent of the Biahmanic 
tHjmAei}:.^ KK pointed out Ihat ni.iny Bumese people 
do not as*oc^>tc the Niastcr of the beik-thcix with Brajv 
manlsni, ar.d think of him a.s a Burmtic Buddhist. 
Though it is often those who have been in the motiai- 
tery for a prolonEcd period who perform this role, 
there are many other penple vviio qualify in popular 
opinion as a bdk-iheik hs-i-ya; a well-known film direc- 
tor, :i2ni«d Scii\ Lwin Lei'', turned heik-lkdk hsa-yx, and 
is so popular that lie earns as much as 500 kyats per 
cetenony (eqiuvalent io a good month's salary), with 
sometimes tluea ccrtmonies in a day. Another well- 
kn(n«m ieifc4llMftJM>llH is an ex-lecturer in ^ 
dalay Unhrenity. 104 viewed the vrtai/e ait QtbpMitIk 
haahavii^^^ nothing to do with BttddMiaa, yet 
wrthu' da (1982:125-26) regnlaflialltlanotaufi. 
dandy indttdad in niodein<Afo4gfu',and that young 
people in the medamagedo not know enough about 
fliaae ifaingi> 

BIOGKAPHIES,NBW 

Many naw-at^e biographies appeared during fite 
1930s aiKintowh&idaialbad the llmof national 



heroes In the siniggle for li-.jeper.dence. Or.r such bio. 
graphy was Hta-ya Lun 'jt-hlok-t^'-lt' (1957) by {Tet 
';',;i or.' i-y\") ^''^ein" Hp«i.^ After the w.ir ,•. t'.uoQ of blog- 
rapWes appeared, including many brief biopaplilcs 
written for the new Burmese En^dcpaedia {Mysn- 
iM'jttw-son^ynt*) publisived by Sa-bei Belk-man (of 
which the flnt vomm appancd in 199^ Also biogra- 
phies appearad In die IAmAvdM' (Ba-ws'kyet'mon) 
series tsy the publisher Tw-meMsitia', founded in 
19S6, Including those of: (U*) Ok^ama', (Bo-gyok) 
Anng Hsan', Wun''thi>-saw-l9wa,'gyl', and (U") Nu'. 
During the poat-war pcttod modem Uogjraphical 

Slaa ewomd with an eonphailB on modern methods 
eaaoreh Hler to wiltfng^ During this period many 
f MogiwpMoa ware rtiBfrtad Ic^ythar in 



Epiaodea onllwllwaofoRflnaiy people were 
written especially by Ln^di/ V Kla (fe.g Hlmt^hnin' 
bi-Iha', Lei' fle'«-(Vf and Ntaun^^oig'de'ja' 
Imgel-nge-iivt'). 

WkUngs on the Uvea d early Bunncae henica and 
early intdkctuals also became popular during the 
post-war period^ 

BNTA 

A Ministry of Religious Affairs was created in 1950, 
after National Indcpendenca^wHdl took maponsi- 
biUty for Implementing legislaliw ada dealing with re- 
ligion audtaa the Ecdastailical Courts Acti^ and the 
nillUidvRiiiyandI>Mim-aB«fyif AcLAneedwaa 
pcRitfindfor a amaiale bodj^Iesa dincdy naponaibla 
to gownunenl; widdi codd devote ittelfCMelnsivefy 
to tttapnunotlon and propagation of the Da-ms' 
(Snddl 1965:148-52). VMth this aim in mind, an act of 
parliament (Act No. LVI, 1950) allowed the Rd^us 
Affain Miiustry to establish the^feing-nBBpfdVHr 9ok-^ ^^T^ 
dii'hii-th^t Tha-tha-na A-hpweV<BNT^,sEo known as 
th.e Ur-on of Buddha Sasana CWKeu (BSQ (Brohm 
1956:40^. Together with its Executive Committee (EQ 
this became 'a state-fii\anced agency for the promotion 
and propagation of Buddhism' (Smith 1965:126). The 
BNTA ftir-ctioned mostly as an advisor)' forum while 
implementation remained with the EC, Ti'.c two bo- 
dies were composed entirely of Uuddhist '.^.f.r.cc. 

BNT.\ aims were: !. to 'be a body which wouid 
represent all the Buddhist-s in tlw cctintr)', an 
organization which would provide a united ri'llgiou* 
leader.'ihlp'; 2. !;> 'lay a firm foundation fcr Buddhism 
ijl the country by encouraging the true practice a: 
religion'; 3. to 'defend Duddiiism from ideological 
attack'; and 4. to 'send [Suddhist missionaries to other 
countries to propagate the Dhamir.a, just America 
and Britain had sent out Christian missionaries'. BNTA 
membership numbered over eighty, including: a) tlie 
members of Executive CouncU; b) regional 
representatives of priv.-te Buddhist associations intite 
Shan (5 members;, K.-.chin (4), Chin (3), Kaya (2), 
Karen (2) States, and rvgional representatives from 
Mondalay (2) and Rangoon (2), and one each from 



1 FsBPUMliig msentoel. niaesd to front U. tai«morfor«mi« top. In phrw dei>gtndj.p uroKifi the ends wiBihda Buir 
head; X the kingf t head prieit (bFahmuilc), or domestic chaplain, ncting »t th« lurve time •> ■ wrtof Fwne MblMet' (Rhjr* 
t>«vidst921.5;47a). 

2 A.]aocYe'iauyl}\oif'gyeikiil-hlok-piil-ti' (1943), by Mya'daung' Nyo, on the 30 Burn-.ewojmnides who received training in Japan; 
the biography of (L") Aung H»an" by (U"j Bu' G»-Iei", (Bo) Htun' Hla*, and (IT) A iL-.g Th.in'. 

3 For numpk, among the mora w«it.«M*rched biographies belong (Maune) Htin'a Yru) 'min 'gyi' Hpo ' Htain-g ii-hloi-pat-li', and 
tilliebyLu.<lu' Daw A-wsf (|W Um tM-llma't-myiim-Yt thi, Aia»ta-Ur.Hpo ' Sein, Sdn-ga-Jen', v.d Skua-!7un- Tin '/auitg), 

4 gtraRMnplc: A-myo'efa-eifaAlB diiw liiyi' t>y (Daw) Ma' \U Gyf; S*-pyu'«.^wpc*-to-jjoiswiiy«'irl-Atak-piii-ii' by Da gon Nal- 

nfh^lmaf'ta-h^' bv "Jj^k i-u\ and PB-WB-wa'Mjon-ifM-mju'iio'by Mln" Yu' Wfl, 

5 For example, W 1-ll.dn' Shimathlolt-ptU-li'uid W Pan-tf/n' sl-Uok-f.\it-l!' by {V'} Hpo" Ky^'; iVfyan-ffia-oun-yyr'ftmu'yjii'mjM'af- 
^tsfc-fBl-(i"«nd Slyan-ma-p^in-nya-ihi'gyi'mi^'al-htci-fiai-li' by ';N<jw bl Hm-vs) The in; TjurSein Hfc3u-i-.'i(5t-iw!-'i'by (Pa-gan-' 
wun.dauk U') Tin; and, by flha-din'aa Hsa-ya IT) Thcin' Ktoung, the biographies of hiatorical Burrr^M hcraet audi ai 
Mln'>«'lq«w-aw»B»^W«aai»A4i«wf lya^.aiid Ban-dinar; l i mi sf tfbyMa'na Wti: in Itia various 
ciriymagasUiesiiidkwniHrfy'andA^^UMaaMli'Mfsstea^ u (IT) Ok-l»nM',aiid abent 
Inleilactiials MMh as{ll^ Shwel 2Bn AuBg. 
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End-w/tes • VFNA 



SCsMmiUibi'.:i:e9 were: (a) the adminlsMllonof 
nutttM wh£cK will help Buddhism to proaperinlht 
UnlonoralNmdldtte«laot«rlnaMMnitlaa«M 
flUMriJiiid«ian«<b)tii»«ilililliliinattefBi^^ 
BdnhxiMy duMi, idioali oreenim, elthar intiia 
UnkMi or ibieui; (e) (he adndniitraHon of oral uvl 
written pa-rPyat-H' examinettons and the furtheiMflitt 
of the pa-ri'yut-tl' tha-tha-M by other meant; (d) 
administering matters which will pfomote the 
pa-di'pat-H' iha-lha-ru; («) adminiattTing mattera which 
wOl astiit in the effloreKence and progreM of 
Bnddhlatlitemture and culturt!; (t) administering 
matter which wi.: brir.g atout gold wijl and unity 
unong Bu:iJ:'L^ls i-i c:u:T.n;-..-;g all people to lU-e 
according to the Icachings of the Biiddlv.; ili) tl-j- 
administration of rf-ittt?n. winch will br.rx -.nj icc ind 
prosperity to all according to buddhi-st t<;achitigs, and 
(i) adminliterlng aU m-ilter* which will fulfil the 
ol. jectivea set forth in the Act and which will lead to 
•h'j :.rin>(;rt;r.,> .if BiT.idhism and other Buddhist 
adiv.tit;* (Brohm 1957-W7-1CS). EC tnetr.bersWp was 
compoicd as follows: a) Minister of Religious Affiirai; 
b) nine persons appointed by the President or the 
Union selected by a courvdl of ranking members of the 
Sangha; c) eight other individuals appointed directly 
by uiepiKiMnt oltitt Union; and d) nJnt other 
If uiwcnUtvM dviMn Boni among the mtmlNi'i of 
ait BNTA I? dwt Coundl itsdf (Brohm nSMOMMJw 
The nine pcmns ^pointed by the pretldml oltho 
Union wasonttwMVieeoftheOvadafiulj|« 
Maa-ya-dawa (who weie themaetves dectcd mdhr 
Ecdesiastica! Courts Act, 1949). 

The 1950 BuddltaSasana Organization Act aetotit 
>• the Mini^lcr of Religion put it, 'to oi;ganize the 
Pnoioters of the Faith into some land of Parliament of 

sasana.' (U") Nu' defined its purpose during his 
lr',i:t:<lu£-tion of this bill m Parllamenl, as 'to propagate 

the dham~.a [teaching) in foreign lands... ana...to lay 
solid aji.i b-ili'-.g (nimdatioas of bi:d;lh!sili in this 
l.ind'. But, ty;in^ a p jl^tician, his aim in supporting 
such Buddhi^l nrg.'.f.-iation v.-j< a', least partly 
political it has been suggested ti-M (U") Nu' perceived 
in the BNTA an instrumeiit in fighting ooouininlain 
and insuiTcction (linker 1967^68). 



BTNA 

This non-governmental organisation behind the Ma- 
ha-sl meditation movement was the precursor of the 
governmental BNTA (sec abave), s'r-inng many of ili 
merrbership and goals. Fotmded li\ 1947, the full Eng- 
lish name of the Bok-da' Tha-tha-na Nok-ga-ha' A- 
hpwe'gyi":k (BTKA) was, at its foundation, 'Union of 
Burma 'J uddha Saiiara Nuggaha Ort;.vii-.ai'.on'. The 
aats'.e wi< ctvinged in 1979 to 'Socialiit Republic of the 
L'i'ji">n of Burrtia Buddha Sa-sana N'uggaha Orgar.;3-i- 
t:on' (BTNA l?79ar3). It is somctim.es abbreviated to 
BSNA (English transUteratior of BSN A-hpwe') and 
sometimes as BSKO (English translation of A-jqnoe' as 
'Organisation'). But I retain theabimvtatkmaf Hie 
Burmese transcription BTNA. 

BTNA(1958J»'-^ indudes IntensUng 
•Mnnentt concenUng its own value,: 

'In thia world, covered with a varifty n;c.illuilfc tola 
are gpod and noble bo<^, and in thcK. custoai^ 
««gn «d traiM cuftuic and arts an itoid Uka btaa- 
una of imdaui ilents and natik. IhoM wha aie 

suited lo be oc vvrcd wjth tieasurei have to dl( them 
up. And so alsc, U' I » l.b) tory of events file* together 
Into a treaiuK of gems the various nobk historical 
events of luch things at fame, the famous and umcia 
tkmik «o that generations to coma may easily rtier la 
l l i i i a pwria iia adawa i Hiai lha warn wWch b ciw 
tan ind QtfeuriT, 

But the authors hasten tn qiuiUfy and limit cultlin lo 
that which pertains to Buddhist Iha-tha-na and aU 
ttuMt eCfbrts made by people to support this: 

Among these histories of events, we mu»t pay tpedal 
attcnti,:i\ to .-jnly thr m rc.il gtm s of re iil culture which 
■re of distinct and true benefit to world and ntik-bim. 



lo haoplMM of body and apiilL That b why Hie IhMi' 
wbl, me DurAa an'ii, and the y»<a> mm. whteh relate 

. aviots pertalnlns tn th» nuddha, proplr, and Vlnnt, 
aMJrwcU cnTTielybrigh; "nd »l',L-iy lllkift ni:r 

WOrht (both the mt-M win and the yi-at ivut include 
tang atMlia about lojalaaariaiaauppaet the iMka- 
mf)- 

The real meaning of to BTNA In the MiloiicdaQnlext 

comes out next 

'.\nd vj aLu:, Ll a peri;>:l ut time aitc :hc uiv.bfellaj of 
ourBuxmcM: idngs, aponaortof our tni].i,'u-fM, were 
brol<ei\ and Ihtir dytuattca win deatioyed. nu one 
could have Imaglntd tlut Olta BTNA would become a 
Mlastonaiy aanMaHQaopaBedbylhe leadeMotour 
country whob OMce again, ireapect (he Buddha and Ihi 

Having explained this predous event simultaneous to 
thooem •unMMi^ having takeii beck the new UnioR of 
Binm: 

nihC flOOntiyleaders. who have great respeclfar Iht 

fhUta^ have willingly acccpttd the g-jvemment 

peals of Ptesidrnt ,ird Prn-r Stin'.'c.- 

OI)hl acoordatice witA the »Uv;ce ot the I'nme Minia- 

hft aliilsalaiiiqf As i o ttaliO B vwaaeum andthapicri- *^ 
dint lhtMaMMMite,iKMMitiii> and lha 
eouiiln'amaUwanaawinttahanfclikhwIhaei- 
aponalMlityfarfMadvaneanianlaflhatMtt-Mi 

(Di) Making appear a great Internalional ml aaionary 
<AiMta-M'jM»tAa, a mansion of the Iha-ttm-na. dealing 
with the science of (ta-lAa-na [note the uw cf 'scisnce'. 
Burmese t^Kik-pin, 'knowledge whldi ful* pli^ili 
on actual experienoc': practice of WM tr.edi tjtiar- ij 
thought to use the aama methodology of exprrimeiu.) 

(\'iu) This national Bok da' Tha-tha-na A-hpwe^ which 
ha» Ticver before been set up, is a departaMatwMch 
wasbomoutofaCoveinmenl Act. 

M On a gieatacaie Shoukl be established meditation 
teachers who «an taadi BMchin inethBds and WM 
sciei\cc. and many iMareinhaaihMddbaapaMdin> 

teriiationally. 



BTNA TRUSTEES 

Trustees mu^t undii;uM ;-j--'l.jct:cn axter thiec years. 
Yearly at least seven Trustees sti'p dovsT,, and seven or 
more are elected. There are three classes o: Trusteei; 

(i) Standby Trustees (a-yi:!i i-hmu'zsunx 
a-hfnM'u^ir.) ■ Ordiiury ov li'f 1?TN',\ n-.e^'.^'flr/. w'.'-.ct 
have contributed i'f tlit Tii-i-t'vi-nj' Yeik-l;vi, ar.d 
■rv:-.. v:,' ri!~.l>rr »fl and av;,i:rvr'd by the Trustees, 
After Sandby Irusttcs pericnn at least two years of 
continuous service in BTNA work, they may be 
elected into a vacant Trustee post by tlte Board of 
Trustees. Standby IhtNeet Me idtowed to attend and 
give advice at T hiJ l uas im tft ^gi. 

(ii) Or«Un^lhiileea(i(hMm*4mM.'anaw 
d-ft)mw 'onn) - Tnoee 1^ hm liecn daolcd by me 
Board of thistccs aaMl'Duitm. 

(iU) Honorary Tiiiatee»(gDn><d»*lBnM|f*4kim(lBn^ 
o^pue'Bm) - Those who have had lesponuibiility aa an 
or^naiy Tnulee for at least three yean, and whose 
knowtadge is of special service to work in the 
Tlia^dMia' Yeik-tha. They are allowed to attend 
Rieetinga and give advise (BTNA 1979a;6-9). 

In the year 1980-1, six Honorary and thfaeStandfay 
Ihuteea ivtre elected (BINA 1981:18). 



BROHM 

The distlnellon between taban and village religious 
life penneatei Brahm's thesis (1957}. The first part 
dealt with viUagtBumn, as represeivted by his study 
(based on three months fieldwork, p29) of village 
Kaungatik, whUe the second part dealt with urban 
Burma, in particular the of Rangoon. Comparison 
between these two throufhottt (he thceil lead nim lo 
certain conclusions. 

Firs!, in the urban setting he found 'a ti an-iformcd 
mor.kho-Dd, divotced in many respects from the rale of 
the rea'^-rVtjt found in rural areas' (1957:333), which 
was undisciplined and poiitidzed (1957:302-33). In the 
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U7biii\ .i«!iin£, BurmeieBudklhiiinla AowntatMW 

become secularized, 

'What U unkjut u\di diKcnnt ir, uibun Bmina u( «he 
prticnt century-, i* the growth and ptoiiienllon o< 
Mculir ofSiidnUoii* which find their ccninl ciiutin 
Btaddhlmi and In acUTitlcf uMdatnl wUh tht Budd- 
Mrt nwmgt, but who«t m«nb«n find Ihcir basic rel»- 
HuMhip to cm anotiicr In Ih* commonality of ihdr 
apcdaUjidcilUngiDr iTDcaUoiwintbcecnipiixuibui 

mniu'awiaaM). 

Brahm p re wnud tiw practice ct WM as euentially 
iadiwrattMCiteK»vftf,wMehtenot popular in vfl. 

Hit (vkhnoi ifforded bf the OU Kaung«d( txampk 
ItiiMoadmiicIn nature at best bat faom what wiaae- 
HmOf tknmbU there 

among !h»w dimple rice faum*rs in the priclieeoftii^ 
t:\-ii^ soui'.JLngible aijcmuliie GuddhJatmeditatiofl-. 
ir,id;t«tion was moat certainly no* an integral part o( 
the Uvea of any Old Kaungauk dtizens at the tLne ol 
aludK with the exeeptfon ol the membera o< the monk- 
Mw IIhiiiwIvc^ tftc onecMRonKiMdtDslMvdi* 

^mnlarizatior. Brohir. meant 'the incrcasx.g trend 
loward iKe development of nDn-nionastic religious 
Indership', 3r.d r.e pres^-nted IV 'I'A' meditation 
centre as one of two .scru"-.'.r li.;ii--hi-=.t ■,:\:t'tutiDr.s, the 
other being the urban mL'rit sccitlv. Urban men: -.r.-r\e- 
ties change merit makijig ui urban BLirr.-.a from ar. 
dividualistk occupation' to a collective one wh«e 'it* 
members share the benefit, in terms of an improved 
kanuna, diat any individuid who perfomu 'meii- 
Mriouf' acts wul achievef'. membership was pri* 
maiily oompoMd of 'urban stib-groups vthkh 
liKViMinfMBMfiltdbyoccupatianalspKiiliiltaif 
(Brahm 1937^4^ 

Though dttfannlf bodi M intnwovBb Hw HBHid 
to ipanaond Iqr dw Hoular Bicilt wcktte^ but on Ae 
omr hind* 'ainoitiigniflcintiMliin of flu pattern of 
dliKBlhaHaaaMttWsspbitaulincMseluMtdoanlias 
been its (tllano* upon additional UaduMp suppUed 
by the laity rather than die Buddhist BMmldvMd' 
(1957351). 

He went on to point out that what singled out this 
movement was lay involvement in WM practice: 
many laymen become meditation masters attd, 'the 
layman Idmseif may aspire to status vvithin a 
sodo- religious hieranrhy witliout al>andoning the lUt 
of a hous«hdder' (1957:351-2). He concluded that, 'i» is 
difEcult to see wherein the attraction of the monastic 
life in uitoan surroundings could long endure', and 
with reference to the popular practice of meditation, 
'nothing could more dearly reflect this trend toward 
urban secuiaiization and the further erosion of the 
primary foundation of Buddhist moruistidsm'. 

A sccord povr.t Brohm reflected urtm wn thjt 'the 
most dytvuiiic symbol of revivolum in Eunn.i 
(meditation) seems to enjoy very little of a popuiar 
paaaontbase'. 

To return to the wwkof the S»«:ia Cnund!: the pr««- 
lire ot periodica] retirement for n' c riit.itir- r i«b«:ir.g 
foeteiMl by the opening of nwdiution cenirei auch a* 
its Satana YcOttha lebiat bi HstnllMs Soadal tta 
Ceufidy* hcadquartenT (Tinker 1957:172). 

Brohm's conclusion to the thesis is thjt the rale of WM 
in the Revival pro|£r,ir:ime is ,i dubioiis oiie,beeau*a 
'the g:;VfT:',irvnt'< program, being born of urijanaitd 
not peasant progenitors, is necessarily directed to 
•iriian subjects rather than the peasantr/, 

K ""'''''^^^{j^UJJI^ C^hMc^thH^ 



aU program) Ulobeccnif .i f. jT-ificanl element in (he 
peaaanfareHgious activity, then he must leoelve exten> 
al«« aUmuluamd'eduoatkm'Mlo thanew^TOMV 
eilved iiapoiteiei of ludi belunler. Oiiatliclid •* Hi 
Is by the neadybrew of renascent nationalism, he is 
nMUkelytodUcover h: himsclt ;he value In tm cx- 
pericncx vrhlch amounts to emotional identification 
irith a new Burmese ethos. P»eudo.acenHf:i: raUonali* 
astioni and JuatUicationa (or urban religious behavior 
of tkkflMm nsgrba wasted iq>on hbn U Wsaism eon> 
«spts«NsllqrlimMv«ri|>prtclab>y<kali«nliiso«m 
■ndMonSlvinrof dwtmlvenc' (PMimlSOTittq. 



BURMA 

Burma is an English reference, but it is known in the 
Wllttenand fonnally spoken Burmese language as 
"Buiina country'' {Myan-im t^aiiig-n^n), and in the 
werj'day spoken l.inguage as Ba-ma pt,n,^ 

During the post 1962 period of mLlit;iry ru'.e 
Burma became iiiiinvn Ir-, Burmese as Fyei-daun.g-zu' 
(group of countries) i Isa-5he-bt (Socialist) Thi-ma-da' 
(Elect or chosen, to convey the senw of Reput)Uc) 
Myan-ma-naing-ngan (Burma State) (sec Taylor 
1987:1-12). But in the face of the unpopularity of the 
Burma Socialist Party during I9$9, in June or that year 
the Govenvment changed the country's name to 
Myanmar [Myan-maJ along with tite nama o{ the 
capital Rangoon, wtiidiimohaftped to'ttn^m 
[Yan-gon], both mofllBK totiw WBl«a* 
pronunciation. 

In English soH»wB Hiaoiintcr tht faUoMing 
comtnonshorUumdsfiirpArtlcnlarBrnuaf Biuina: 
Uppar/Lomrliiinno, Banna IVopar/IflBii. Bolham 
also tfadnctions in ttw Bumasatangoag* of todm In 
Hit BuiBMaa langnaga it is common to dlstinguisR 
iietween'Lotvar (Buzma) Ptnon' (lublAa* for men, 
and aidt-lto iior women), and Uvpet (Buima) person' 
(a-*f*<-(ha' for men. and a-htcf-lhu for women), Abo; 
fl-fclrt-myo'Jfcyei'yBM, 'Upper Burma towns and 
villages' (Tudsort 1953). The disanction between 
Burma Proper vs. the HiUs is evident in the distinction 
oamnonly dntvn between 'mountain people' 
(lflia«>.dm*ite*), and 'lice fidd ctddntocs' (Is^nai*). 

BUrMAN/'BURMESE 

T^-.c trmis niim-.an' and 'Biurmes^ havcbecnon' 
pluyed in ccni'dcting ways in English sources. Some 
such as I .ieberTnan(1984:xui) (and including Stdnberg 
1981:8), have given the terms the following definite 
usage: 

'the ternr 'S-.jman' ■> employed ... to refer to the 
msjci eil'.n'>lir,gui3;;c 510110 nf trx tr.iw.'nf!dy basin. 
The term 'Burcieje" 13 UKid in a more general sense (0 
refer to all groups that Inhabit the tMsIn and smuond- 
Ing highlands, InchidLng Burmans, Mans, I&iens ind 
Shan/. 

Yet evidently such definite meaning is purely contex- 
tual to the st'.;dy in question as others, such as J.S. Fur- 
nivall (1957:g), use the terms in a way quite opposite; 
'It is convenient to denote all Bu: ma :-ia;innals compre- 
hensively as Burinaiq, reserving the term Burmese for 
those who speak the Buinwae languaea aa Chair 
mother tongue.' 

The fact of the matter is that there is no standard 
definition of these terms, that its usage varies between 
authors and with the perspectives from which they 
write, and that thij ultimately leads to a confusing 
picture ot the mci.'-iiiigs o: t.*ic?c terms today. Spiro 
vl9?D'.20}, for example, uses altmutely 'Burman' or 



6 The ctymotogy of ti-<ns or mynt-ma remains uncertain (see Yule fc Bitmelt 1909). Some hive speculated thai reference to myan -mg 
and ia-rru derived from P. Brahma, meaning variously 'the supreme good', a ritual expert * holy man. etc. (see RhysDtvids 1921> 
i) and thjt it came into uae after adoption afTheravada Buddhism. Others have argued that it was the original name (cr (he 
BumMM prior to adoptfon of Buddhlil belief as the Imn was slitady In « vldsMi in otfaer ntlghfaoutlnf langiisgts audi as in 
OilnsH. 



ButUhi^ pncHa in Bumu 



There U a specific sen*e in which the terma are 
used In sources on comparative linguistics. Here It is 
cammon, on the basis of comparisons of voalwlMy, 
moiphology, syntax and phonologgi to denote 
'BixnmM' u a un^M Ultmy iMuniago of Ite 
dimliing people* of Bimna,aiid'BiiiBiiiif (wtai 
'1lMlo*Bunnan'}or'BunBitfMOMoftlmi 
wMndlH (BninriQ SMttQlftttk^flf liie 
Sno-TIbetan group of languagn. which comprises 
over 300 languagca. The oHuiflcatlon of ethiUc groups 
has histoiicaUy followed this linguiatic daasifiealion. 

A forceful argument against tlie implicationa of 
such linguistically derived ethnic classification wia 
made by Leach (I960), in which he argued that 
ecological and politiail fectors define frontier zonei 
lietter than precise linguistic or cultural boundailet 
between groups. Tne problem of ethnidly in Burmese 
history has been addressed in Lieberman (1978). A 
rccer.t stntement on the corr>pk>lty n: fthnidfy in 
;i::!ji-!u Buriiu was uude by 7.'vbi (I T'S-;, who drew 
attention to the inadequsc)' of Wp.stcm ncdcns of 
ethnldty In the Burmese context, and the influence 
these Western notions have had upon modem 
Btmnese political thought: 

'SccauM cthntd ty ho.i general ly been romwpnulised 
as an ascribed attribute v.-iiji imf.-'adt aAsu:iij.'tian 
of inaUncttvc and ptimccdial intagpnlim* between 



tanuB^ 



ht sinei tfw rfit of Mflanalliin, nHier 

thin as a relation al attribute reflecting ecological and 
aubcultural charaderiitUs, a false problem hu been 
posed in the pri cim and study of Burmj' s polities-. 
This asalptive cotictptual d-.ode fur intellectually map* 
ping the sliucture o( Buima has been so widely ac- 
cqiMI^BaniHrapgliaadette Oat ttinv mate 
Bw HWM Tnhn nairt tfc Imm ttdad feaaa^ tm 
iBBembodjrlngllvlngMiaalhir- 



The oSidal government Burmese dictiouar,- {MAA 
1980) sidesteps the issue of Burman ethnicliy by tele- 
scoping 'Burmese' {myan-me) and 'Burman' (l«2-mi2) 
into ojie word. The primary (and only relevant) mean- 
ing of ba-tna is given aa 'the pronunciation of mytn- 
W — i.e. theclaiinisthatltlstheaaineaaii^aji-irMin 
informal speadLli^fm-ma on the other hand bghwa 
as 'A peopw wliolMm a long histcmof fMtdetittfn 
Burma'. 'TheiciinoicfaiiiflcetodiiiiwiiOMlitifiligihiiif 
language or ndal fMbma. 

Dj-r'!.:' (P. dhjrr.tr.a) is ort; r f I'r.L- 'T'rxcc Jewels', the 
other jrwi-h l^ing the Bud JIu {.B.ffc-ii '), and the 
[r.nna.>?t;c ordi.-r I As referred to by theLe-di 

Hsa-y.i-di-.v i; , ris Tv rruin'Mih of Buddhum {I965\lli), 
the da-nu2' his Si,tXX) constituents (do-ma' Mbm^ 
baung * sh ii-thaung"lei"dgung), whidi was originally ex> 
pouivded in iWm i^ita bmhm, Ananda's verses, 
vene 1021 At«li»idM(l97S:30q cUvided these into: 
2]>)00bdangli«to ftwannutleoode (ttif'ii{"),21^ 
10 Btiddhif'a dlMOiiiM OtolMkO^ andi^OOOta 
BodcBilatphfloaopliy^dNw^ 



lodagrto to^' x'Uofc Le 'apply floaMtf to dut 
crtiiiiimK' . and it is these eternal lawi dwt the 
madilalor accks to know IntttMv^ 

Ihel^Hsa-ya-daw 0965309-10) distinguished 
between two different type of dit'oaf heitlage: Mtween 
'woild^ da-me' ' 09aaed on qualidea of BUnH^, 
■ 'twhidii " 



(based on permanent achttVUMnMlnBloniit}} 

concentration and i(uighQ> 

DU-DIN 

Meditating monka often praclic-i one or tv.ore of the 13 
ascetic practices kr.r; wn as Ju-rf;;: (r.iisterles, Pali dhu- 
tangg), •.s'iilcr. -^iTvi- 1!: cleanse det"ilen-eat3 of the pracllp 
tioner. As Camthers (IS^: pnints out, these 
practices are not an ei-ier.tial part of the Buddhist path 
(only eight arc mentloiittd in the M^i'lhirr^a Nilcava, but 
only In passing). But their practice helps those who 
aelfconsdously seeic a meditative life to seclude them- 
aelves, to make their Uvea gcneially more simple (e,g, 
no need to think aboiU aenmi neaU or dothing), and 



and 



and 



Qicfcae-iagmnfapiaclteteHlRKlivF. 
jismifllkiDilsiDBA Le> one who rninat mdttiforijr in 
wbesmwiettoindfacarided cloth which has bean used 
10 doihe the dead, dean the womib after childbirth, 

etc, but not cloth specifically donated to the monasde 
Order by donors; 

2) threc-rober's practice {(ei^i-iiM-yiik tin, P. 
tecivarikanga) , who wearsaaetofrobescoRSlltlRgof 
three pitoes, but does not accept a fourth; 

3) the practice of soUidting alnu by going round (cf 
staying tn one place) (pein-dalxik, P. piodajsltikanga); 

4) the practice of moving in unbrolcen line from 
house-to-house to soUidt alms (i.e. without moving on 
'.n ca<<: of big queues or out of p reference ftrOwavM 
from .mother house) {tha-pti'da-na', P. 

aapadaiiltarilansa); 

5) eating food at only o.-ic sitting a day 
{H-hi'iha-neik, P. fikasanikaufci); 

6) bowl-fooder's pr.!i:tice {ixt-iLi-baing, 
jiailflSio4ikii'.gi). • " tatir-.g all foods mixed In a single 
txjwl only, which mixes savoury and sweet, and things 
One ni.iy net I Vp; 

7) no second helpings practice {klai-l\i'pyi:-iii, P. 

8) forest-Ufe practice (l^nl•^yll%m, P. araiifiikanga) . 
Lc. to live within a stone-thron/tdiManeiofthaMfcty 
or Lnh.abited settlement; 

9) iref-rtiotman's practice (yojb-Tite'nw, P. 
rukkhamulikanga) , in which a covered dwelling is 
lefuaed in pitferanea fae Om piDtactian ofitand by a 

U) wenfpooer'a pnulke (■l4nv1b»4M1br', P. 

in which no piolecliaa ii afiMcd 

fay iDof or tree; 

U) ttmt/baf practice (tholb'teii;, R aSsBoutA ^ 
wliidi the person lives at a cemetery to obaem KImI 
amen the cremation and disposal of hunuuinnaini! 

12) anv-bcdder's pradioa, i^ one who aiBBapU any 
place to sleep (ya'hta (han-dtW,T. 
ys|(ha-santhatikanp»): 

13) sitting-man's practice, i.e. someone who doet 
not lie down to aleep {ftak-tiiu, P. fieaa jilkanga} 
(Aw^taiHlttl97SE309-«ftMaangl!nl«21'9:59-9^ 

BNUGHTSNMSNTPBBIOD 
Theaea chHnwu loiwitcoiBeftuBithaPtfi fi ii n oi v and 
e anthon havi warned tfwt dwy mafct no dnhib 
! to teae motivated to devote themadvea seii- 
ou^ to BuddMiit praetfoe. 

fhe fl»t posed the order as descending fcom Ugh 
daaa holy ones to lower ones every 1,000 ynarK the 
Snt thfliaand yam the achievement of 
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acJiievement, Ihe Mcond thouAand vfars i; is (Mr-to' 
xm'pt'iha-ka', the third thouMnd It is a-m-gin, the 
fourth tt ia tivi-^'da-gm, and during the laat IjQOO 

MhimiBOTlt b ponlbk; la ihlt fdume the iMt ai,COO 

3ici»d0iiatiUiiwfcr dw ■dikranMnt of 

diB werid ufauDV TMi wodU mean that owdit iMt 

500 yem there wtwld be no ya-han'da7 

The second and third schemes are not nclrijr M 
peHimistx; viewing only the last mJUeiutlum as 
difficult for the achievement of enlightenment, dintng 
wliich at best a reasonable level of morality can be 
•dlieved.8 

The Le-di Usa-ya-daiv's (1965:226) argument was 
fllghtly different. He held that of the four Icijids of 
refuges (Buddha. Dhan\m a. S?.ns hi. .ind Kamma)- 
only the first three exists during the tka-ihuUf 
wherea» the latter exUts outside it aUa 

(SMiboWMFiriedcndnveFiuloA). 



FIVE PERIODS 

The following quote corc^riu these periods: 

So this period ij a p<rri:xi c; d'j^igr. Iim not wrong 
am L Sa aftc the Buddha passed away there was a 
nmdcl^peh-lhi UtMA^, wto Mwa jiata* 
TliaB^ h a<lflw iilitt «J mJ lilmayieiaoit In answer 
totMa«IHliail|>ll|p«lkF<dM*aid llulthU period is the 
WMdiSdMtVrllK Buddha, where the S.DOG 

inmMndMdM Into sediana of MOywi* lach. 

So Sie lln( period was Hm SOOyeiM alter Am diinlM 

cf lh« Buddha, which i« called lh« Pure Period (vTmat- 
h' hint). ThU Pure Period is a penod where the taste of 
purity an be had. ind 'taste of purity' U ihe hipplne>s 
In the pith «nd fruition after applying oiwrwlf Id the 
three disdpbnes of maralify, concentnitioei, and ' wiv 
doca.Th* fOO vvin after th« 500 yean o( this period 
■re over ue ca lied the 'concentiation' period. Tlwn 
people who perfcrm -sn and 'ccnc«n!rall»' ivi'J be 
moee than WM wcrk Kiw^ this "cur-ceniraru'.-i' prr;L-»J 
there I* the 'moraliiy p«nod...Coing in reverie, from 
'wlsdoal',' conoentratiait', 'maraUt/..|rcfcit to fact 
that in nannal icUgious adiicvcmcnt molality comes 
flnt,Bndwt*docnkist.]WeU,at<wllaii«(lhi'iiiaBd' 
period 'human/, iwf and ^Wpulenphailaoii^flM 
moiaKiy. When thew 500 ysars are over comes ttie 
T?ia'*i' [error here: It should t» Thsk-ta' or autta; Ihu'b' 
means divine attend divine hearing period.) In this 

parted Mure laplii i i y cOaBiBmted l(now)edge.Tlii» 
ptriodiinpkleh'BcrlvianlhaininX' (pi-ri'yiit-li) 
ar.d all the scriptures which the Buddha taught. After 
this period the next 5CU >Tan we get lo the 'ehaiily' pe- 
riod. After thU 'charily' period is over 3,500 years axe 

On completion of these 2,500 year». It starts all over 
sgiinfpr ths remaining UCOyesirs. stirtung Willi the 
'purity period, this 'purity' □eriod.and in thia'purt^ 
period path and frulKon of the tsfv* em be •ctM*«(L 
n b like (he time when the Baddha btoimc 
enlightened a period In which, appijring onctelf to the 
three 'disciplines' of 'morallty'.'eonoentratian', and 
'wisdom', the happiness of path and iruttion attain- 
meni may be h» J, a period of meditation, theni^ab 
Sxhm period- Yes, the method of the earliest 
tMcMnga of llie Buddha, contained In Ihe O m mwl 
ilj^,aie Nobis Eightfold palii-.' (ptsadhdng oneaMliM 
of lalmratMMi by BK at iMMeibed ftwn a tape in Kb 



i (P.>l»lhePelHeimftif tead>a>wipll 
iloiViiWMtBe'«fterth«otfaer',L«. wwjiwwoivw 
lUBWte fiMqandjr uaad BunncM eqidvilott b Anhk 
ima^rliL'lMdiir oidn-lM^ or Mimi, lit link 



creeper'. For cx,iniple. In Tha-iha-ta lin-ka-ra'u-ikn' 
the terms used are hsa-ya sm set and ksa-ya sin da-byl' 
ttt, with only oocaaiotuil reference to a-so'ri'yii' jM-nUi' 
l«^'(pl^AI«o wfMH >B « l»iMMteth«MHhoutmht- 
lfliiiiii<wiwf.TliiecoiBiiwnwyofdww5t>gtByit 
llneaBM (Mm* nf) b iilfo by ujinf the line loni Aart. 



KA-M.\-HTAN-N.A''S.A.-R1'YA' 
The commor. term, U3cd for both ]zy iir;d nr.a.nk inedi- 
tatioti tc.icr.m, U 'i'-rua.,>i(i;ri-ruj';.:-r:'y:;' (.t pn.Mi."!".er [* 
known as da-im"ai-hli'ks' da-ma .«-n'ivj'), but lay 
leachcn are somstimej al.io referred to as ka-ma-kian' 
hta-ya. In Vlsutihimitgg-s the ir.edllation teacher is re- 
ferred to as kalyana-rtiitta, translated by Dutt 
^941:215,233) as 'spiritual preceptor' and by Pe 
MluBf'aaQSai-Siai) as 'good friend'. Rhys D«vUs 
ti 9tm (ini<&19^ givM; 'L ■ good companion, • 
vtotimis Ueii4>anMiM8C pum Mend' am^ 
qriiilutl gttid^, iptaUual uvlMr.' 

KITTHO ^ 
Buddhist merit {hu'lko} may fc-e ur.d^rscoc j ajufbr- 
ring to the benefit nrijljig out oi' upliolding, 
supporting and propagating the Tru-ee Jewels through 
the Noble Bghttold Path of 'chant/ (da-na'), 'moral- 
ity' {thi-!tt'), 'meditation^ (ha-nM-iu) and 'aoiptunl 
learning' (pa-ri'ycU'H'), KN defined 'merif as 'm BtKon 
which is rkot repiDadwd fajr those who have knowl- 
edge' (p^nyg^Au-drnJam^' nia ke'^'llmat**- 
Amu'). 



LAWKOr- l A-RA. l.AWKl 

The nw.ining ot 'worldliness' and 'cthcrv/orldlinc.ts' in 
Diumesc is conveyed through the many specific mythi- 
cal inddenta, such as recounted in the Buddha birth 
strincs (z^t) .md ir. (i'C Pluddha dUcourses Their 
nieaning is primarily constituted by events in which 
the Buddha or the teachings of the Buddha (other- 
worldliness) are perceived fat situations of inleracllan 
and conflict vxnth things dthar not atfodaMdwKh the 
Buddha or negating tne nowlMWof Kim md M* 
Xbachbigh Twdr fluaning is thetefete open lo negoNa' 
tiotw anidlfieRnt events can be daimed to be 
'worldly' and 'otherworldly' by different people at 
different times. 

Ultimately, the term 'worldl/ refers to all 
possessing the attribute of tmpermanence, which 
includes heaven* and gods, while the 'othenvorldly' is 
that which partakes of permanence, and has to be 
negadvely ph.-ased, where 'there is no old age, death 
or disease'. Proponet't.^ i"i ir.s ;v.-o forms voiced nO 
disagreement about these dcfinidorA hut whet they 
did disagree upon wa") the meajiing of the Icrr.i 
'worldly' in the context of the no'.diiation ccrcm::iny. 
Hen', drx "'.ird.ltator .tpplied the term in a much more 
rigorou.5 sen;;e. which allo^^'cd the concept of 'merit' 
also to take -it . J l: liferent meaning. In the conloxtol 
the novitktior, the ittfrdltator's notion of 
'otherworldiirvess' oompiisasa more limited set of 
religious goals, namely the nactise of meditation and 
the puisuit of merit, eaHMdlhrtugk oflMngi to 
momt.Aivthingcbeb^vaiMibiM^.'tlKiiwdtlitor 
indiidctiiitenitlraofwaddIlnaH(,aatongolheni, 
«itBMiliiBMiit bI die laftjr, a eoneem with apirfta, ngtal 
qronboUnaeadHlndu' ritual which from the 
penpeodweof itweonventional monastic are 
'oQieewaddl/ pnvlded UieyaiepeifDniied in the 
oonlext of the novltfatlon. 



XtU a* pointed out by KM, Burmese hold thai Ihert is much evldcnoe of ya-hen 'da (n Burnu. For example. In 1 986 little n»uvd 
ba«aMauwMBwnieiBrfallwdwMeBiltaH«filMDB»4albB4*^ 



swiaht«ipw>edl»ii>dfcatslhaHwtiadteiieniea)riM ' is ■aihiaiaiswadtoa»'iiiBgi^ar4s>Aieha'Afla» 
"The ascend peecs Ac order as; ^>^<fnAan■^^^'pl>^te>Jlw 

eamMkfO m ■e 'w 'fti-J^a'. The third scheme la thcai«iaalhaaacBndaN(sptteltolBslsla|« wtiidi binslasd diettw'A- 
laa,A»'fi^b4aiva«»'|M< tOOO year period. 
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iphy o( the Mahui Sayadai/ 



MA-HA-SIHAGIOGRAPHIES 
The foQovyring are known Ma-ha-si haglographies: 
1) 19Si— (Mln-ga-k U') Aung Myin' Th»-(la-m- 

A-thin T}i:u-'hi-nu' ' ktK-r:i:-tHi!-<.i' j'i.yn ' (jjublinasr?)- 
Cotapoted on the occeaion (4 June) o( the a want oi the 
Bfcfi'wrtepmtf H' iMtiallMliMtMlAttlii 
MdtmrthoiM*. 

U) 1966 (BurE IKS; r\ V-^-^^-iij-t-u'r/j-'.'j-ii^.'./iia. 
ipnutet-Mob'pit By (Wun-na'gy»w-htin U") Ba' Than" 
tdNla«o«niMpHi^B«k^'imriha>0lipiMid 
1978) ^Hi>Ilahir7)k 

iii «) 1974 — (A-shln)Thi-la-nan-d«. The hefiTOgTipky if 
iheMa-ha-tiHta-ya-im-ni' In Ma>hi-iiTtw-tha-rui' 
YilMta 097*47-32^ fjUoiilwtTMiipiiBtltelMd- 
tagBwinMiluigiiitibtogBirlgicaBMNdiiWlflM 
Uognphiea of 173 iiiiNdaietaiin(inltieMMH>i( 

trailiciDn and 13 >iypupill>klttWWlO>kJMMf<M- 

fllU1OT^A-ridii)Thi-!>-nan-da (BurBIMLBudB 
3933). A'lhtn Thi-I*-n«n-d«'s c«rlifr 1974 Ma-ha-«i 

hagie^nphy nriMucJ as a M^ii-ite booklet. It yrn de- 
cided tpp'J^^lish lhi5 -ttrparati;.)' bec2u V the h-igiogra- 
phy in 'J I -J fill'. prArtirr hUtorj-' v.-^ ? 'ij-..-of"ii'-_:'.:-ntIy 
placed among all the other haglographies ut the book', 

aadbMtt«Manl)r%00OofllM lull wntM hid bm 
ptliilid* 

ltif)l%l Thi-U-Mr. dj (!5S:i. n^gj -h t, 1 ./.f.onof 
ThHa-]'.4n-d«'» Durait-se ln<(glosrj^:|i,. abn pub- 
Kahrdby^eBTNA. 

lv)197^'TheH 
includcfl in 
(BiirE 1340) 

Thia wTirklndudes the first verybriei Fr.gli^h L-;ugr.i- 
phyoi the Ma-ha-aL Coinpofecl on the occaaion cA the 
Ma-(w-il't liulzuction {catival in the month of NtHtw 
by the (IT) Nyl Nyi. the BTN A executive. 

v) A hagiogiaphy is being coir.pn^f d ir. tv.TO volun-.ea 
^'Ihc teacher of the acripture^Da-iru-u-ri'ya' and 
Ungniif A-<Mn fdi-k-tta (BA Colonifco) from 
wl'lhok-da-ra-ma'dalK Pa-hkok-ku. To be published 

t-y I'lp Dir.' A. 

I ha%'e only bctr. ablrf ta gst hold of Tlii-^.-nA-vn-da's 
hagjographitr, (1974, 1979 and 1982). Tlirrf some 
notable differences betw? en the 1974 and the 1979 edi- 
tions. The Utter tu» :iiore and different picturej, ani, 
while the eariier edition mixes them in vAXh the text, 
the latter :H:fs '.lieni iii fniiU. Also: a few headings are 
mUsing in the 1979 edition ('the most practical work' 
p89, 'meditaHon method-i which had been forgotten' 
p91, and 'hpaunt'hpem ka-ma-htan" p20Q); a few head- 
uigi tic ■daad fom wm-m, tight Billed pi06, 'ndk- 
(toyi'ofoMailiim^ pl46); t fcw heading! an ki 
dUhrent cider so 35 to make better duonuogieal 
lenic (the 'going to Tauing-waing'ga'lei'' after Ittt wir' 
and 'Mhhfrllb4('|ihUeRtMlc nak-ihtt-ya' ' aie put 
beta* IheMdian on 'MBcdng with (Sir U^HiwbO. 

Hue IMS lH|la9spKy ia^ %vlth few minor 
Tutaflaiuk die eeine aewl9S'9 Bunneae original. II haa 
•ddittonany e preface by Its tranalalor (U^ NOnSwet 
Oibo known as Kfln Kytw Thu) dated 28 Nov 1981, 
inaleul of the (Miiv«-la IT) Aung Myin' preface In 
the Bunnese originaL It has sttbatanUally fewer 
^Wtographs (orily one). The translation is not always 
accunte in all places. Some wtiole passages are left ont 
so as not to confuse the English reader who knows 
little about Pali scholarship (e.g..in the aasessment of 
Ma-ha-si's scholarly record 1982:11), sotr.etimes a few 
words are left nut (e.g. words surh as 'Bunneie' on 
1982:9), sometimes biti are aiMH (r- 1- 'v, hcrc reside 
the community of monks, or a i: or.k k lu-n' i;u 
1982:9), and sometimes there are inexplicnble factual 
disoepances (e g- on I9S2:77 it Is indicated that there 
were 49 monks rvciting hjinns, but in the arigin.il it Ls 
indicated that mOl^ks n^c^ted for 49 d;vys). There is an 
Interesdng difference in the use of personal pitmouns; 
these are for the most part absent in the Biumeie 
version, but have been added in the English 
tnnihtian (e^g^ wMk I979:U-U if wiilten without 



pronoun, 1982:13-15 Interprets ihi; :ext. by k-..st^.-;iug 
the first person pronoun and bv putting (lie text in 
cuolalion ni,irk.s,- .'.-i W\nv~ ;'i,?L:r;l by ti'.e Ma-h a 'ifS 
inDut;'..''thouii;.hti'; It seemed to nie as if the 
hagiograpiier was writing about the Ma-ha-si, and a 
first proiioim should refer to him, not to the Ma-ha-si). 
For the sake of brevity and clarity, some of the 
quotations given in chapter 7 from Thi-la-nan-da 
C19Ba) are paraphrased in the text. 

MA4IA«IMEDITATiONCENTRBS OPENINGS 



19901 


% 195711 


1969 7 


19461 


19587 


i 1970 18 


1^3 


« 1959 10 


19718 


19481 


19606 


19727 


19496 


19616 


>I973 12 


1950 4 


1962 4 


197410 


1951 8 


19631 


197S9 


• 195210 


1964 6 


19768 


p 199313 


19656 


■ 197726 


I9S48 


19667 


} 197816 — 


1955 4 


19678 


it 197914 


19S69 


19684 


S 198014 



A lota] of 293 centres were opened over the 43 year pe- 
riod Ixtwcen 1938-80, which averag^es at 6.8 centres 
per annum, rising to 8.79 per a.-.num for the 33 year pe- 
riod between 1947-19S0, Tli'; pn- indjfpen-.ii'nce period 
(li7j>B-45) saw .T^e of 6 ce;'.t::'4. cr :.5 average per 
annum. The early post-independence period (1948-52) 
saw a ri«f of 103 centres over 13 years, or an aver.ige 
of 7.8 centres per annum. The military period (1962-SO) 
saw a rise of IfiS centres over 19 years, cr a-i average 
of 9.7 per aro-.um. The last II years (1970-80) of this pe- 
itod w;;> :< •;; T insibie for the biggest rise Inoenliei at 
142, or .m average of 12.9 per annum. 

.MA-HA-SI MirrHODJL'STtFILU 
In the Ma-ha-si hagiography 'he foilowinj: ls re- 
counted in justification of tiW meditation method 
taught by the Ma^uMtHsKTa^law (niMa.Httnrda 
1979:168-176). 

(Da-nia'k\-hli'k.i' Hsa-ya-gyi" U") Chit Aung from 
Myo' Hla' Myo' wTOte in his Tha-di'p-s-kla': di-pa-r.; 
kyan' (p274) (printed 1928, BurE 129C;. about :hs 
'rise-fail' method. The author of this work v. as the 
pupil of (U ") San Htun" from ^raw-bwe-myo', the first 
pupQ of Min'gun" Haa-va-daw. The method was 
desctibed as the obieiviiig of 'bulge-fair of the belly et 
least 10 yean betac Ott MftJu;^! taught ft. Htncer flie 
method was notthatof theMa-harslbutof the 
Min'gun' Hsa-yardiw. Tide Is certified iileo by ttie 
ffledkalkin teadier (U*) NArat Kyaw^-alao a pi^Q of 
MIn'gmi'— inhb mfet-AtmJiMcym'.Puitl, 
ptibGaiMd In 19M 12M), two yean befoR ttie 
Mi4«Mtbenn to hadvwiiBkitii aUad onpage U9 
that in the Mb'gun* gaing" aoane note didr bdljr 
lMilga*£iD', or 'rise-Mil', whidi autpitied thoaewho 
did not Icnow this method . 

Kii very dear that this belly rise and fall method 
waaatioepted by the Min'gun" llsa-ya-daw, and did 
not originate with the Ma-ha-si. When the Ma-ha-sl 
first taught, in 1938 (BurE J3C0) at Hseit-hkun village, 
he pointed out the t»sics of the rise and fall of the belly. 

Why did the Ma-ha-si teach this? First he !ai.:;-ht tn 
observe whatever came up, but the yaw'gi did nu! 
know what to observe, and were looking for things to 
observe. Because they were asking ;-i::i fi:r something 
to observe, and because the risu-.g and faliLng of the 
beily con-es ur.der 'rr.inilfu'.ncsB of the bcdy' (.br-y* 
r.u'fKl-th!-ru:), involving the air motion of the body 
and the elements of earth and water, he found that 
jua/'ji got gond cojicenCratian l>y observing whatever 
ci — c II p wi'ii th'j rL5c .\r.A rail as the basis. H« US«d it 
because of this and tlte fact that he knew the Nfin''gun' 
had used tMs'riae<4aUr method. It was not necciiBiy to 
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search for riM-fall, and conccn.trat'r r. and ui'pat-thww 
knowl«dge come ewy vv4th it. Tl-ia; is why in 
WiTficf-tMMW Au' ni' h/an rUe-faJl is given a the basis 
for abaervatton, and also in the Tha-uia-na' Yeik-tha. 

But though this rise-htll method is given as the 
b«slc method for observatiotv not cvety yaw 'gi i* 
given the same method If ym'^caow who tiave 
dam e-M-iM-m', than they will be aflowcd to nolt 
thekittiitnla.11ieMa-ha-si and his meditation 
ttadwia arenot mnbid people, as they give 
pnferenee to having yaw "ji adilsvingiiii'|HMIlMM 
kiMHvkdgc eaiily and in pcaot.thiflmillBiM!hiDdb 
oidylnlendedfijrjpcoptewholuiTOdUHcidlieita 
ONWcnixaitian aniTwlw lum npt nw&lated tafon; Bu^ 
asqpaiienced ym»*j{ will cbMfve the 6 apcitures. With 
thto OitHU'pt-hUM, of wMdi the riM>M ia the baal*, 
over one hundred thousand ynw'^ have achieved the 
ala« at which they aaw acparation of fDrm and apblb 
ana the birth and destruction of tiiese. 

MA-HArSIVSTHMAfiAN-DA 
TlitMa4iMlcoialdaedTM4Min^alcadM^ 
original A-ba'ya^tBrma' Km^ra-daw,a5hia own 
ta*dia£Thafbatcna)untarbatw«entiuM*-haraiand 
the flfklml A4ifwp«Hm' Ibarfidawtocik vlaet 
ateTww'bMV (IIh iHunt for ttw Mbtep^ 
became the head ofamonaaieiy)t«tumed to Tiutng- 
waln'^'M' In MDuhnefai wittiUwlntenlioaof ecaw 
tinuing his studies after having sp«nt seven nM 
teaching meditation at his village of birth.' In I 
Taung-wain'ga-lei* and TavjnB-wain''gyi' a new 
monastery had just bwn built in 1940 for the Man- 
dalay A*ba'ya-ra-ma' Hsa-ya-daw to stay in, named A- 
ba'y»>n.-ina' daiic This Hsa-ya-daw had written many 
wolfcs, and is described a.9 fluent in Palv Sanalolt and 
mbted Burmese-Paa [neik-ihi-ya') works,^" and 89 
aomcone who did not get himself involved in any 
sectarian squabbles. The A-ba'ya-ra-ma' Hsa-ya-daw 
who stayed for a rainy season proved a boon for U" 
Thaw"ba-na' who stayed frequently wth him to di^ 
cass various points of Icainin^ Thi-la-nan-da de- 
scribed the ivijtior.ship between Ma omtcidtcr and 
the Ma-ha-si as follows: 

Thus, by asking whit he winlnd mil by msking 
riotirs, md by sSudjing Fuli (.Vf;;-,?i;-aa^, Sarjkril «nd 
nai-J.'tii-ja'wilh l!ieTaai'.s-waj»"f;s-t«l* dalk-kyaung' 
}lM-y»-djw, A-»hinThiw^b«iwi' took the HM-ju-ilaw 
[le. my iMchcr) a> his teacher.' 

In 1968 (1330) the Ma-ha-si sent Thi-la-nan-da 1,000 
kyats to repr>.t the original A-ba'ya-ra-ma' Hsa-ya- 
daw's Mauk'ffi'lan, the volume to whidx Xhi-la-nan4a 
had so capau^r conbil)ula4r ind whkh dicMt>liMi w 
admired. 



MEDITATION TERMS 

Coteat (I95&1X3}, after a brief discourse upon the 
veiy diftierent meanings of ynediiation in the Ther&vada 
canon from the specificaDy Chinese interpretations af 
Influenced by Taoism, concluded that 'diserent 
tempeiaments and different cultures are indeed bound 
to react in different ways to the demands of these prac- 



tici-5 Ttv.Mk:;,! !;m.: m tno f.ir here to enumerate a'.l Ihe 
possible variations ihis enormous variation is no- 
ticeable in the Burmese language, which has many 
tenns for meditation. To say 'meditation' in Ourmcse 
Involves reference to any one of the terms below. 

Paiticularlv popular for referring to meditating 
WhCalyle am 'applying onesdf to tlic (a-us* ' (ta-ya" a* 
MokAO indlit 'iUuioau sitting' l»yt'hUiit« tki). 
About the latter expieasicnKNobeervedUiatUleaves 
out tiw mora elaborate references 'ritting and 
inleimliaing die di-ma'ln <xn€» hearf (te^* hdl-tM' 
ttmbt* JkMhf the) or 'dtting contcmplatfng the ta-w" 
0iMn«ito'£nafJUaiivAi).Fuitheniio^ 
fa miaexprBiiiM to rajgldy misleading, because it is 
tued to rmr to meditation In any position, including 
Mng, standing, walking, etc The story goes that 
Ananda gained his enllghleranent without having 
adopted any particular position because he was 
neither lying dowtv sittuig up, at standing— yet here 
too reference by the Bttinne 'attling the is 
qpiile appmpriale. 

L TennswMdi eould nfv dUier h> eoneentnHon med- 
itation Of Wyf . 'St fin mfdilation on) the meditation"" 

objecu' ('jt-u-,'i!j;: 'ii:. r:^- 'observe the medita- 
tion objcclj' (hi-ivi-hSan' shu' liu),'aMvate medlU- 
tiun' (lu-u«-n> fnix ' Ihi). 'obssmaiMtjiatBiDidilalloBr 
(jja-mi-na aJiu'kmal Ihi). 

n, Term* which refer to WNL 'Sit insighf (tvi'fuf-tfiii-fw 
Mriiy 'ait dia incnlal gtjMis' (fa-^'M^j^^ 



'appynaasilflatha: 



wftttrt 



nL T^Hwa idildi wig taofti to wlialton aswttlattqii * 
"Stt emeentratiaiC {ttiMiui*b'htmg At), 'obstrvi lh« 

entiiTty' (fcj-lftrfinf 'sfta'ifii') 

IV. Term* wl-.ldi refer to popuUr l>-pcs of concentia- 
tfamaitdltation • 'Intone prsyns of meditation' (bn-tm. 
SM «(* ttnan ' Oti), 'diinl the objects of medilatlon' 
CmimiiUn'it'kam' Oil), 'rediepfayan'0«-|idtMil 
IftO, 'Idl iofiric/9u<it''Ma:<^.'inidtt*lel»vta«ldiul- 
ncM' (inyi(-l« hi-XM-m vtva ' thi). 

V. Technical 
wMdiliavathc 
amielsfaetlee 

i^: 

A. The ten eiitiTC'jCi {Jjj-lAauij'', P. kiiwrti) 
t. 'e« rt-h er.ti'cty' fptt navi Vjitnal : 2. 'water entirely' 
tapo-.) ; 3. 'fire.-' (Jfiaa), 4. «ir~ (riio„X 6. blue.. 

6. yelkxw- <|^A7.rwi- flnhlfc-^t*. 
while... (odati i...), 9. endaaed f|Mee... (ad&s— yUK. 
open sir i ','!mi i'n^ HvTv ,..), 

B. The ten cemetery contemplations la-IImla', P, 



terms tot spedAc types of nuxlititiion 
Ju'lAebfeeisot medUatiDif '^tarea- 
Ice earth enHret/ (sa-Mle-tef fa-Art»*sta(' 



11. 'bloated cotpt* «« mcdttalion ofafcctT, U TMd^ ia. 
f titcring.-, 1 4. cut upi..., 18> nawadlMi Ifi. s e s l i e t aJ.-, 
17. hadtcd and sea ttered., 18. bk(ding_, 19. l«otKl-ln> 

fested.-. 20. skeleton... 

CTheienreeo3eetions^-m>;-IA<i-<ti', P. snusmtD 
at rscoUidtaief the virtues a< (he Budd]H.21.~«l^ 
toes el the Buddha's ttiehtng. 13. ..vlrtocsof Ifaa 
Su^ha, 24. ...virtues o( one's morality, 2S. _af onsTs 
diatl^ and liberality, 26. ...of Devaa, 27. _.ef daatKtt. 
...of th« body, 29. ..-of Ae bieaih, 3a .-of paacB. 



9 Th.-'n-r.r.-, '6], ft (ook« whUe for me lo establish th.al iji- A-bn y^.-r.-. mi' H.M-)ii.dawof this episode was not the 

same sa the autho<. Pronouns are oitly Infrequently used, in particular when high status persons talk lo fewer status persons, 
llt»^^iywlalli■lnBlaadtol^liwss^Taabyttlslra^lss(*^a^!s^w^to 

lNt,misiiiiiiaaliiaiiisillils lodlsllagt^shMrsttrew seeawdorlWrdpefsaw. AsanA-M'ya-n^ni'Ksa-ya-dawfalsac ShlnEk- 
la'dlMnO •* described In Hb'Tha-mein (1961) as having B ved between W78-t94X It appears I3\at the author of the hagklgisphy 
, Is a lueeeisarlo Otis hsa-ya-daw. On page 36 a:>o a letter ii quoted from the Ma-ha-sl to the Thl-la-nan-da Haa-ya^iaw, whSMtsf- 
erence Is made lo the original A-ba'ya.ra-ma' (.A-in'ja-ra-rmi'mu), who must have been l^.l-Ia-naa-da'spredecesiOr. 
T>i« ;« aliKi evident \n the autobiography of (IT) Nu', which, wher. ti-<nsl«ti:d Into Eng!ij.S, reaulta In (LT) NuT spaaldngaf Maisdf 
either as prefix (Le. Maunc, Ka, IT) plus Nu', or In the tluid person pronoujv but laceiy if ever with 'I*. 

ID OaithaneilE^ya'wadlorihaScoond A-bi'ya-ra-ma' Hw - ia rd a w, the teacher of both Iheaillhar of lhahs|hgiaphyandlN Ma- 
Iw-alHss-ytdaw, saotllM»«aiwU (1979:3!) and Hh'llia-aiein (1961:l«a-3>. 

II fanvahen (t962i7S) samabont these 40 ob|ec«s of meditation: 'These s(d)|ceis..jire abnort Vinltlesac for Ihiy were adopted In ac- 
ooidanss with (he vailaqr of Utt mental dispositions of the aspirants'. KSng (1SMt31-^ ha* dealt with these at length, 'clauif led ac 
eeidbis (o tgipaa of panona— or pariups also to the stags or aiood a peiaen U in al a partieulsr data— and in term* of dt* level* of 
adiie*aBM«towlridiaadisiAfMtGanlsBdi)l«ffapsri]rnadnaMivanr.te 
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D. Tht fou.'dlv<lw •(!(<• 0^ mind (IiyaWtinTia-ra'; P. 
brahrna - vihgca) 

31. FriewiHneM, 31 compiMioa 33. ByTT.pithy, 34. 
f«)uanlml(y. 

E. The Unit formlcii* flta^s ia-ru-pa', P. anJrj^) 

35. The sphere of IntbJte space, 36. the »phcTi! ai in- 
finite corwdomncM, 37. the (phere of n<?thlii|gne»^ 3S. 
the iip-ia'eL>f neither p«n:fplfcm nor npjvjmaplioiu 

F. 39.ThepcTccpttono(lhilMthHBMitnfofiwlil- 
mmt tttn irfiM iWn trtlta mum P. lliBi— iMml. 

G. 40, T'nr Ls c: tne lMlh»"mtneM o( the f<mr 
physlcAl elements! {a-iiu'ila-lu'wa'aut-Uai, P. latud- 
riahjv«v«tthantt1 . 

VI. Tl'.c four oontemaUtJoni iii-nu'pal-Ua'na,f. 
flmi^-n:ivji\a;. ' Lur.ten^p jripn on the body' (fat-^ 
jxu'fut-ihii-ni^^ 'contempl&lian cm feeling (oM-wm 
m^al-thi4n|> 'contimplation on Ihialili o< nM' 
(Nf9Miiiii>d-tt04i4/conteoipk<lmi«BMldab- 

MONASTSRYOCCWANT^ 
Ap«rt from novices uid monks one ntw find ainr one 
or moK from th«fol1c>wdng categories Mving at ttw 
numaiMiy: lay atewarda Qat-p-ya'), ronu (ftUi^) 

keeping the Eight or Ten Precepts; and little school 
boys dressed in white who ke^ the Five Precepts 
gnir'thi»4ni> (nMlidy in monulcrio bekmging ii> tii> 

MONASnCSYUABUS 

BuRiM (1934038) indudei the faUowing about the 

moiMslfcsjrlUbus: 

Today, la «enluri«* ago, in the mormtic idiool a boy 
iir<< memorise* the 42 letters; he procecdj by way of 
the TWnbongjri to memnrislng texts such as the XiLr.g- 
»1» Suits end the SigaloVidj antl izv.rr. thrsrI.T thp 

Dhammipaidaand the Mthaparinl Suttx. He leuiu the 
dawtlonsliomulBe, the do»la^ the kaft of Oe 
Lord laddha and lh« daUy oba^mnees ftrattA the 
OMdtimaf the Silas, (he Pavuhlkoh, the PiyeiKgvi 
(PiHtta). An usoitment of honiilies of the type of lha 
Lokaniti end the PuHovada irmy be sdded accocdiitg 
to the taste the inoc(A9lic (etcher, butnictlon in 
ekinentanrazithmetJcaiKi (he Vtajyaung (9x9 table) is 
Mo^^a^^Lnwi^riiCUluBiwwsnclisdJfiGlcd 

MONKORDtNATION 

Monk ordination is variously referred to as 'undergo- 
ing monkhood' ^-Aiin ' Main d^ 'wear the robes ol a 
DumkrOMpflni'vnai^'taliK no the Bwnl discipline' 
^hOMit Hr ^ toBiM^iMd' (ii*l»2Di " let (e). 

MUSEUM CULTURI 

KM pointed out that VVi'thu'da's (1982) reference to 
the present state of Bunnese Buddhist culture as a 
'museum culture' {so iny chapter 3^ has no particular 
signiiicance. Wlhti'da I* higmy unorthodox in Out as 
K mank Iw aig:ues for the reesti^Uslunent of cultural in* 
s ttml mM wWch go against the scriptures (with musii;, 
•i^ia<fsHMriaidti«lWrdnirdtkg1os.^d nverthi 
kdttf eamMiiilinvolmd in lihc early scriptural na«l^ 
datioafiemnonicsiniivourofadclilkdloakatktcr 
cemodlal as practised by wealthy (radensttuu the 
nmittallon o( nhiiK iht Btiddhrs ton, was ignond 
In fisMHxr of considering that of a wealthy trader called 
(U^ Pan-dl-ta', who became a ya-han 'da at the age of 7 
while having his hair cut for the novitiatioi^. Con- 
aequantly KN found that the book Wi'thu'da had writ- 
ten was not worthy of his learned title da>mi aa^fr'yc'. 

KN's view of the elaborate novitiation ceremony w 
customarily aspired to by many Burmese Buddhists 
(and other ccn;mcnles such as wedding.?) is a recipe 
for jnifr.! iu-ku'lr.A. E)ur:'',ese Lvrf--:noriii*5 are not ' 
ClOM-ii eviTi'..') — ." M ;-eci:le m.iy tuni i;p or 2,000. TheiV 
Id a let lit CLiiiipcli'.i.i:! over the 'bftit' cen^mony,and 
With asplrationj to ptrfoiin the best ceretttonies 
possible, ti-,e wealthy may do well, but ;.KKir sponsors 
go into debt they are often not able to repay, and their 



minds aic greatly trotibled by it Sometimes there is 
only catering for 500 people and I,00O turn up — then 
tha« art ft^its between couples and many pmblems 
ariaev and offiertng w^ such state of mind is worse 
than not perlorming a meritorious deed, tor it brings 
amerit Also, In caterit\g for such tatgc numbers of 
guests, people go to the market where special 
deliveries of meat have to bie made, and arJtnals aio 
specially Icilled for the event. It is rc-illy 'greed' 
(Ifla''i>i^ masquerading under li.t: .i..i-.'far.i:'.cp nf 
'merif (ku'tho). Therefore, KN a.'^guus, reestablishing 
the novitiation of old is to reestabll'sh wrong views 
and ameritoriousr\ess. KN points out that the 
M\-ha-gan-da- yon Hsa-ya-dwr pnnched igiinil this 
el.^borate ceremonial. 

Of course, inclusion of rt-fcrcr ce lo a 'museu—i 
period' in the title is intended to illustrate exactly this 
difference in opinion between the 'WMyani'yic 
mentality' and ti\at of other Buddhists in the same 
enviionnient over the nature of Buddhist tncUdfln: 
WM yiiD 'gi aie quite pr«>a[ed to question die 
knowladgc they received from then- parents, and an 
qufte mm ie set Slide ciislQins and uuunptle ideu 
m pfKW» ttttt oittftinn nun diMiilf to what Ih^ 
aat as the oote meaning of the scriptures (Ind WM in 
pnctke). OUwr types of Buddhist, on the other hand, 
pcefer to follow guidance of BuddMit customary 
practices as handed over bom their parents. The latter 
seek to compete in performing the 'best' (most 
eKpci«sivc most elaborate) ceremonial Buddhists with 
ttiese different attitudes tend to also have different 
views of legitirriate knowledge and have diSieient 
attitudes to the c^.lt.ge3 that colanjalgomnunent 
brought as noted in chapter 2, 



NEOC-BANDAT 

In his rainy season diacourte BK explained ho w fiw 
Canbe and the teaching is closely associated with 
coitreglng and conveying the 'mik-ban elemenlf (iHfl> 
tatdbrt), which can kill ameritorkws elemeniK 

The 'purit/ period is the pcftod of iwiMaMcliiiients. 

Willi the coming of the b% neilt-hin element period, the 
(timgth of the neik'ien element isnot y«l big. It is not , 
yet well developed ar.ri it is only A yejirf sir.cc it 
»!.4ried-.. Aro<hf! 2,JC0 yrJrs at*i:i»M.i us, and 6 
yeao in cumpari&an vrlth 2,S0O niakcs it only at the 

teiTkeifewtaii One esMM suddenly becMnat 
Smnwbvitr (Itaii^hf^ yet. The nciMm efamsia 

h»s to be euXiviited. Thin pice, thi» centre, 1« in my 
view a centre wl'.lch gives birth to thrf nt-.f-'mn ekment 
whldiMasthen^mekmaa^^ 

Where do the 'neAAian elements' come from? 

The ncit^faon elements are in Hei1;-toi.„ Beesuae 
Gotams Buddha set the &OIXI year period, the iieA>tai 
cktiuntafGolBiiia.Ihe Buddha, is stilt revotving 
aiottnd. How can persons get this tij^t-Snirt element?... 
Ilcanbcga(frrr:\ thn«; who luvt n, 'Se nn.k !«n ebr- 
meat muit be tapped from thoM who Hive it. You will 
get strong if yau tap St If you get st rong this slicnglh 
of climail an ranqueT ail three dangecs. 

Who possess Itr 

Who sllD ha ve Ih is neft-tan elenveniT It is no w just over 
X500 years after the Buddha's demise yet Many of the 

naf and bw'iniT who achieved the path snd fruition of 
hobncs* after haviztg had the rrcra I Liivj frum the 
Buddha are atdl alive. There are spirits ('u.") and 
higher beings (byi'mii) who remain (fe it) in ihehely 
states of (haw'dfrtm tin-jada-jaHtnia-ivt-gm.'VntM 
mi and tyrim have the netk-ban element With that ele> 
oient youmiist unKe, and after uniting open it. So in 
ttUs way you must try lo uiaice the people reji llse the 
true Itjwwledge of Iroperrranrnce. ".iHcrinj andnon 
atUinltUa worldof people. Vou n^ust givetirength. 
liSke them meditate. Becau.>c maWe them medv- 
tale; If the Streti^h of nWic-lun element comes up in lha 
human world H la Ukely to unite wl<l\ the ncilvhin etc- 
ment o( live aalnliy not end fryn'md who are in their 
aboda... When ihene arc linked, the neii-iw^ element 
will cjiime intn the wh-le \NTjrM. [t the ,n<;i.V.J\Ln e3e:neilt 
comes into this world the wiy ih«t the neOt-btn ele- 
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■nw bill ttwHiiMol On Buddha, R null d»> 
■linyllNaiiiiitatoiMdclDlittcleiiwnn'flGsLtr 
19S0bS«l.fi64>. 

Sec 4bo; Five Periods, Enlightenment Period. 



NGWEIBA-DEI-THA bLN 
AtiHlcMlKMtis: 

'« ttw p^ruliar (p thr north l/<Und (nJr-fanTrj'ru'), said 
to prpJiirtf v.+,n i: t n 11 .'p j^'ii^-tnt ir,\y ^tiM ;r^; an ariifi- 
dll tree laden with religioua oiftrings; heiici:, mi ' iu- 
<hMh( hmn ba^-lha, ■ etundcUcr; iiwr la-ia-Iha, ( 

aU'A^mcwccHlmMvlMtoa Bcnonifheit fci' 
tanaWOMMRiasaiMS). 

V\'ith the prefix ngwei, it comes to mean a fuixd b«aril\g 
interest, as used for the support of meditators in the 
Ma-ha-si Yt-ik-tha. Socialiat government corporation 
$hop« are known aa ba-dei-tha shops (bif-dei-thtt hsaing). 

NU*, U* 

L"" Xu, thf t-j-st Prjmc Nlinister of Burma (19ia-62), 
played an imporUr.t role in popularising tri?d;(at;on in 
Burma togrthcr with other important goverrji'.ent offi- 
dais (sec also Tin, Myanaung U"; Saw SJnvel Tliaik). 
Hb biographical entry reads as follows: 

UNu (U* Nut Prim* Mniiler of lh.« Union 0.' Burma. 
Bom May 19(]'7 In Wak<:na, Myaungmya d:.-.tr:.:t: win 
ofUSmHIunaiui Daw Saw Khiiv educated Myoma 
Nuional High Sehool, KangooB; Rangoon Univcniiy 
B.A, B>1..< ms; Freitdent Rangoon Univirsity 

IStudenti' Union Leader of Unlwtreityaudents' 

Strikr, February 1936. Since then came tobe af- 
fect^crj^f !y called Kng^T N*u. JnirM'.'^ Prb.Trn.i Aiiay- 
ane wuh rin^:yr'V:^ Aung S.in; fouridcJ N'l^ -jii I'R-d 
Dca^n) Book Cufa; luffeied two jtarn imprisonment 
iaraall4UlW»pni|)agaitdt. Miniater for Foreign Af- 
MialMai Mnbtwrfer Information 1944. during }a- 
pmaa eeeupatioa Vice Piesldent AFPFL 19U. 
Oiehd Speaker of Constiluent Aaaembly 1 M7. 
Deputy Chiirmjr;. Gov-cmnr'ii Excculivf Courol July 



: Ni.-AI!le* Airet.-nrlif. inj : 



l?47.UNu 

"~-B<unia[» fint Prime Minlateronlndependercc Day 
lanuatyVtMa^as '"'"'I ^hf* TfHff-*—' 'i 11 f - 
oept far lh» ptild3n^!»rtii««toMiich 1 1957 
/ wtwn he recited bomFmmSF!pTSm!Fap\ 
] Hmt poKUca, and October 28, 19SS 10 April 4, 1960 
when he propoatd General Ne V.lii tu heiil 4 
CarttakerGomnmentEIecteLlMcjr.r-rr i-jTj.'.mrr.: 
from Lanmadawin 1951. Returned to FaulijiuejU from 
Rangoon Baal in 19M and 1956. After the AFPrl. jpit 
on June 9, 19S8 he fomwd lh« Clean AFPFL Changed 
teaaDNtoUniiranwhrMirdillkaiidbaeBawtoiiHt 
iMdeat; idlgned onMaidi K but aiM to Kiad 
eaietaker Executive Committee for OMJMr^iludl 
20. 1961); IVime Minialer and MiniilerfBrlMtMt^ 
Home. DemocraEzatjon of Local Adndniatntioa Infor- 
mation and ReSef arJ Resettlement, Aprils. IfeD 
Sigmd the Slno-Burtneae Border Tteaty at Peking on 
Odobtr 1, lS6a AwudidSlar af tiMllawlaliaB 

asnd thaMOdfaig oT World Peaee Pagoda at ^toh 
MBch 1SS% Hie Sbilh Buddhist SynoX 1952. Eminent 
writer and playwriRhL Publication*: Burma under llic 
;n,--,irrf-s.>; nic Teoyl-i V.it.^n'^h Man. the WoK ol 
Man, Wage* ot Sin. etc Married Daw Mya Yeci haa 
4*wcUMmi.' CMMHteinBanMaMldlT)) 



NYAN-ZIN 

The 'path of insight" (nyun-iin) is expounded in a aer- 
IBOnby the Ma-tia-si Hsa-ya-daw which he gave ever 
since his first juccessful stmients graduated in Jan 
1950. 1'ublisho.t as ."rp^tss of insight {1980c) in 
Burmese and Er.giish, it describes the experiences a 
successful meditator wi'.'. h-tve l>eforc achieving stream- 
winner {t'rma "da-ban) the first of the four holy stages («- 
ri'ya). Couched in terms of the language of 
meditationa! cyticrience, this cannot be easily related 
to by nor.-rr.editators and it is theTEf.^re given only to 
yJW "gi who bjtve .<u<xesfully acJvicved 'the path of in- 
sight' (nynTi-zin}. 

Briefly, It expounds 16 atages In the sensation and 
poeqitiaM «f the }imr*^ QMnyhnaad In iigr own 



words and with some telescoped into one): the 
knowledge distinguishing between mind and matter 
(and awareness that there is no T, only mind and 
matter); the capacUy to distinguish between cause and 
aftect (doubt of past; pieacnt Sc fntiue edMenea of T Is 
nnKived); the abject of noting dtmppaaia at tiiB Hme 

nothing batlmpaimanenf and 'aufiatii^, not worth 
hanging onto); one becomes awane (hatbicoming and 
destructiotv previously thought lobe long 
developments, are in tact lots of rapid bceomlnga and 
destructions (ecstasy develops); eveiydinigb aaen in 
itt aspect of dissolution (strengtttening awazancas of 
nowaatf, auffering, and impcrmanence); fear oecon 
because of the rapid dissolution of all phenomtna; 
knowledge of misery ia developed thiMqjh fits 
realisation that all psycho-physical phenomna 
rapidly dissolve; these are observed as devoid of 
pleasure and as unreilable; aJl phenomena are seen a* 
suffering and tlie J^'jlrc :'.ri,<f.< t:i Tt-r':":iince the 
body-mind and one ,i;t-iin_i further er.er,;y this way to 
ccr.tir.'je; characteristics :jf unrcrnni-.i-ncc, suffering 
nn;l irn personality cort'.e to be bttler ajijirrcirited and...^ 
pains excessive to bear are er.c;j.Ji'.li.-rtfd whicli 
diiappciir wh?n noted .^o that equanimity develops; 
noting becomes rapid ar.d without effort and glimp-cs 
of cessation (nr.u:-ltin^, ,ixtr alt.itned; sudden realization 
of a tleeting ly.^mcnt o: ccssaticri of ill ph-:r,orr.enal 
processes; retrospection Occurs over tive path of insight 
and of llie holy oms. 



PA.RA-MAT-HTA'/PA-RA-M.\T 
The Le-di Hsa-ya-daw (1965:8) defined ya-ra-mt:t-hta' 
as 'the absolute trutliiulncss... in full and complete ac- 
cordance with wjiat U actual, the eiemenla.-y, l-.m- 
damer,;al cualides o: phenomena', which b in 
opposition to 'conventional truth' (Iha-misk-W), mean- 
ing 'the truthfulness of the customary terms used by 
the great m.ajority of peciple, such as 'Self exists",."'. 
This is an Important concept to the WMyaw'gL 

MendeUon (1975.76-7) rightly pointed out that the 
meaning of 'ultimate tnitk (p»4»«ail-Mli) Is oofl&iied 
in western Utetatuie and that it ia uaad in aeveral 
WBwdm wiiaM dl aa y semes. 

b fh« G)b« Mice OnifiUa (Pe Mning Tin fcl^m 
I9G0), we And two lefeiences: 

abwe the root beginning made by AsMa Punna Ae 
aldir in the lifetime of the Lord Ontnlidait 
Ihrougliout the telgns of the dynasties of tlie BumiCN 
Ittngdonw efTagauitg, Thetehkillara, Arlmaddana, 
cndTblltpylsnyi. ttiere flourUheJ the paramatlha 
aider, the aamuH ocder, the saoed writing!^ their 
atudy and Intuition.' (pSJ) 

(Ana wiahta lo Shin Anhan:) 'Arvd thou hast asked — 
t« there any monk beside* mysfl/, a disciple uf !iie 
Lstd7 Yea, verily; besides myself there are the pan- 
maHiia Order and the lamuti Order.' {p74) 

The latter quote haa been interpreted by Mendebon 
(1975:37) as 'evidence tlial two other orders of mockks 
existed besides the one to which Shin Arahan 
belonged'. It should be pointed out that the 'practice' 
historian Htei* Hlaing (1981a:53) omits, in his treat- 
ment of Shin Arahar.'s reference to 'monastic orderof 
the ultimate truth' and 'monastic order of the oonveiv 
tional truth', but merely alleges Shin Arai\an to have 
said 'Apart from me, there ai* many other monastic 
orders llhan-gaY. Htei' Hlaing may have omitted this 
reference because it would have indicated that Shin 
Anhan was not a meinber of the 'rrronastic order of 
the ultimate trutiV (,-«-ri!-»nii(-ft(i:' (^.^ri-;p) anJ there- 
fore could rot have been a member .i: the. t:.= dilioii of 
Buddhist practice. The tcnr.s are alio implied in tlie op- 
position to 'head of the monastic order' (I.>-.j-(Aj-«i2 
baing), who was often referred to as 'convtirtional 
head of the monastic order' {'.hii-rrjst-W frj-tha-r^ 
Jur'ri^) 'by Rfneral cnrLient of the ord'jr, nDt by apjKiir.t- 
mcnt'o: thi s;iti:' '/.cc •■/..■■.v.inhr.n 19V5:!:5,182). Here 
use of pa-ra-mat and pa-rc-mat-kta' involved an element 
of opposihon, where aactaiatUng outside the Ofbltcrf 
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govaimncnt and approved religion were ntuitd, at 
icfuiad to themselves, as pa-ra-mit. 

The term has been interpreted to take on an 
cnHrely dlftetent meaning when u»ed as a reference to 
unorthodox sects. While pa-n-mat-hta' may b« taken as 
'good' ultra-oithodox truth, as indeed found Ln 
self-reference by V'n'M yew 'p at WM centres, the term, 
when taken to its extremes, rr.eans the denial oi inith 
of ail that Is ImpennaneiU, Including the monastic 
order {Outn-^) and the teachings of the Buddha. Here, 
indeed, it may be used to deny the rr oiwstic order 
bajL-d on k-or.ventional ordlnatioi-, its i^xii^jncu. 
Reference to fc-u-'naJ at this point bct:u:;ie* a term for 
off-strearr. uncrthrJox opiniDn. Such (J*e ss clear in the 
case of a s«<; rcrorrcd to as pj-ra-r.ta(, who deny the 
order exists and who worship ths prindpie of 
knowledge. Mendelson (1973:37) said aliout these 

"live term pflramatths. tacnetimex paranut (lEngllah 
tnnaiiteraticn), can mean truth in uitimaif 
but il is alio used deiogaiorlly to descitbe those whose 
pmiitof nUnatei lurea them into noaoitlMdax e» 
imiMi Tke mm tamuti (perhaps from the l^li *am- 
nMlQ ■mm to lelale to general coitMnt; that is, it 
wwpvhapaa division in the Sanghi that by common 
eoRsent was not under the dire .:t corJrnl nf the king 
and those moi\lu whoaupporfeLi hirr. .. it iutflcea to 
point out that not only the Art bii t »'.?n (hcK two oth«r 
Sanglu factions existed In addition to Shin Aniun's 
own. Such faetiona. we .luggest, were inherent in the 
BurmeM Sanghs from the start.' 

Mendebon (1975:107) maderefeRncetohi»inloii» 
ants' reactions to contemporaiypMBHini^fnlapnitai^ 
tioM of the Buddha'* doctrini: 

'Dm ilitid *Ya« NwHngrtwin [Hnet-divto) wockin 
(he paramat l iuwu t u^ HMC where nothing really ex- 
Uts, but this Is an MbaH opinion and It can Iweoinea 

mid «i* ' Anollwr, votdnR the usual view of Hnse- 
tv.-it!, lolJ i:'.r liu-t'thcy be;ic\T: then Isno merit in 
feeding tlve aows b; pivMniing food onaltan and 
f«(pteol ywia and festivals and they M that 
cuidM ON ntfdy Ilghiing the way for die nilo* to 
find Am food. Whtn you think of it. It is siUy to throw 
away food so that even the poor cannot have it The 
Hngetwin people would have men eat the food whidi 
Is placed at pagodas, (uxjustthr^w itiw^y.' 
tlie moMstle Hn^twin sect 'make donations without 



ftcouUteugued that there iaadwige in 
ahnnnlBgy rffli* term from paTMiuMiia. wwanlng 
tiUlBMle truth, to paramrtjj.j. meaning 'touched, 
ffiaptfS, usually in bad sense: succilnnbti^ to^ dcfihd« 
amupled.'. FedMMtheMtwoarigiiiaUydlalinet 
tnma hawajne to MC(4fapNd Into OM tatBtmnHcT 

PALI-BURMESE 

Pali does not have the same craotior-il stjii.?. v.-. :li 
western scholars/readers as with Diirraese iiudihisj; 
with Burmese Buddhists Pali is closely boiinci i:p with 
their originadon as a people and has served for centur- 
ies as a sign o( learning but to western scholars it np- 
resents but oiu amoitg many 'deacf languages. 
TradttiatwUy taug^ht in monasteries to all meiv a d*- 
gree vi bmiliarity with Pali is highly vahied in 
iuiniiie society as a sign ofkamii^ Aaaflerence to 
BitMllanguage commonly haaid b aa the original 
tanguatcT (/mMMi^mi Pall has had a pro- 
found ImiMCtMadttlimiiiaa language of today, in ic- 



t ((IBM with unknown e^moiogjaa an apt 
to ba atlribnlid to aidiatc Pali (which modam wcatam 
Ifagui a l fc! wa atch has not had the opportunity to 
fiOHfllBlJk ior which the term paw-ra-na' (P. poranal is 
used. Burmese Buddhists have also until c«latively 
recently v.Titttn their histories showing a continuous 
Uidt between the Buddha and hit dlidplca and thair 
CDntcnponuy Ung» and moidta; If to the Buimoe FaH 
lapi e aen ta the original language preceding BURMit^ 
weitemKhoUrs have perceived less unique 
relatkinships; Pali is classified as 'a Middle 
Indo-Aryan language of north Indian origin' which 
'seems closely related to the Old Indo-Ar)'an Vedic 
aj\d Sanslcnt dialects but is apparently not directly 
descended from either of these', ajid the Burmese 
language is classified hare as a member of a verj- 
different lingubtic family, namely the Sino-Tibetan 
family. And so alio Bium<".i- idKi:i at tt i.-ir oripnj 
within the spiritual lineage of the Buddtui were 
diirr.isjed as 'legendary'' and 'folklore', and 
racial-linguistic feature* wer»? prefnTcd as the 
daastficationary schen-ie. 

In this way historians such as 1 iarvey ^ 
(1925 J07,x\-ii), irritated in their quest for historical 
facts in indigenous histories, found that 'perhaps as 
much as half the narrative told as historical down to 
the thirteenth century is folk-lore'. History should bv 
about linguistic, geographic, but in particular racial 
origins and 'the Burrr.aris are a .ViongoHan race, yet 
their traditions, instrni of b-irking back to China, refer 
to India... the surviving traditiun^ of the Burrr,?j\ .ve 
Indian because their own Mongoli.m ;r:!di!i:jf,i d>d 
nuf (Harve)' 1925i). Tlus ignores spiritual' ir. tavour 
o:"ririal'.":;r.guistic' continuity. Htin Aung (1970), m 
his Bunnese History Bifore 1287 attempted to resuscitate 
the Burmese view as represented by Burmese 
chronicies against Luce's (1959) allegation.^^ 

Indiscriminate use by western scholars of the FaK 
romanisatuin system for Pali loanwords in the 
vernacular often goes hand in hand with a somewhat 
uncritical acceptance of Buddhist texta published In 
the Pali Text Sode^aeiiea as representative of 
Theravada Buddhism as a uidvenal category. The Pali 
TloA Sodety tranalatinns are pioneering work, andare 
not defli^ve tnnsktions. Recently Norman (1969) 
pointed out not M^r lliat at Inat one todt wu found in 
Thailand vrhich was (ddar than the K>urcts£(0(m 
wMdt UiaPaHlbdtSode^ translated— but he pdnted 
outhwlnaocuzitethiPaftliDdtSodety truulatkws 
wm in many piMH. TN» ptris to qncaHon the 
relnadisfaitrandentandfaigaftliis 



The p^nt^fitan, of insisting on using our 
a m waHanel hansolption lyBemte roiBanlae Fell 
loaawetdi fct BuniMst la abb towoid unciMcalljr 
^Tliif pitally toWaaiae of Faliower 'thdcs*. 

PA-RA-MI 

Pa-n-mi (P. par amT) is translated by Judsort as 'an ac* 
complishment or virtue*. Perfection in these leads to 
the release from rebirths thnwgh the achievement of 
rtak-ben. The 10 following pr-ru-mi are practised by all 
Buddlia-h5-bc's {hpa-ya' laung"): generosity (ds-na'), 
morality, (fW-ii:'), renunciation {neik-hka-ma\ wisdom 
(pytn-nua), energy (u.'i-rt'ja'), forbearance [Uatn^^ 
Initfafiuness {Ikit-sa), resoluteness (fi-deik-hten), loving 
kindness (my if -fa), and equanimi^ {u'ptk-hka). Eadtflf 
Quae quaUitts lenpiHentad by em Buddha birth 



13 (i.^ KiM:rg (i%,1:ID) hnj o nllghtly different Inte.-prtlallca ui tl.ij wtisn he wrote that The Buddhist doctrine was Introduced 

U\to the country eruiKrlr.crf ln« canon of scripture! writt»n in I'jU whic-i i.i for that r*«»on«tlIl called the 'orlgUul language' I'tnula- 
baM) by the Burmnt.' 

13 Htin Aung rctpondcd to Luce's allegation thai Tnc Abhlitjay Diiaraja legends allowing ttic continuity in tht Buddha's Indian 
UMan wMh those of BujiiiiaaaioyallyweMptaiuniblytavaatedto|fw»ittnMasaaaUadarivalianlm 
BudnBia Gotama hlmaeltBatasMewyliastapwtaBuiaisitbetiwanaWarthlajlaaaBdanilnssai tossaataglawaswiMftMs la- 
dslconMCiioQs Uif • 
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story {at. jsiaisa) in paitiailv. Thclto Bfath Stadia 
{zat-gyi' hae hae") reptcaent thcM quaBUaa Indtvidit* 
aJly, remembend by a Thyme of lh«r JnttlaU let • ai* • 

Out'- nti-ma-bU'ian -m-tai'-wek 

Tci-mi'ya' {no. 538, lenundaUcn); Ta-ntk-is' (no. S39, 
effort): Thk'x^un-ra' Shan (no. 540, lox'tng-klndnen*); 
Sei-mi' (no. 541. rr*6IwH;:fi]; .*.fii .Kj^^^'ifia ds [r.n. 
on wUdom); Su-n'ini (no. 5*3, on matatity): San-da' 
tbm-nm-ra' (no. S42, on foibcmna); Ato-ra^ (na SM. 
onMumbnllv); WTAiln'OiaSia^oatiiitlOaiid, 0- 
iMBy,IW<l>iiit*mOwL5l7,andMil^{Sea«m(- 

Tltt 10 fa-ra-mi an subdivided into thrrc degnccs— or- 
dlll«iy^'jo"pWW-«u),«i»<v" (■';]«' ;iD-rfl-mi), and 

antaentfM w iawt to'p»w-wt), lo that wa are Itft 
wlA 3 iubdMattiiw of Mch, wWdi Ksulto In the wdi- 
fcnown Thirty Panunis. It b posalUe lo addm tha 
atage of a-m4u< by practising all of thaw In bwr 
memn^andcDncenliatingowtheknowtedga f H U ri 
througih Ihc practioa of mi'pat.tAa-nii (these ai* aoBMh 
times referred to as 'silent Buddhas'], but In thb wnld 
system only Gautama B ud dhji achieved the superior 
oiif each of Ow ten dasses . These are interpreted in 
vatfaNU wave. For example, in Chit Aung (1981:201) it 
is g^ven as practising the 10 pa-ra-mi to the extent of n- 
noundng wealth and goods';'practisir\g the 10 ptf-M* 
mi to the extent of giving up one's lirr.bs'; and 
'practising the 10 jk-th-tv.: ti i thj- fvtrr.t of :iT.ovmcj-.g 
life.' Aw-ba-tha (1975 phrased this slightly differ- 
ently: 'not to be inclined in mind tovk-aids things out- 
side the bod/, 'not to be inclined towards parts at the 
body, such as foot, hand or eyw'/ and 'not even be In- 
clined towards one's life.' 

Pa-ra-iTri .'. crn:T-,..i; .illr', ■luSe of, in part-ioijir, the 
Buddhist .iioiik. or the successful meditator, in which 
case it is said that the person 'has pa-ra-mi. A lack of 
aucceaa in lilis generally indicates that one 'has no 

fldabaubauitwd inttenolfana ofiiaw<H'Mi4W(R 
lommaJk whkh foUowtbeirMmbiwtof iiMhi^^ 
though we may not be awaiaaf Ikln BimxMaaaoma 
flDHunon expreeakms associated with pa-nHm aiB! 
Iiaving soft po-m-mf (Le. to be immatuie In flie 
anrdse of the jxt-ra-mi, as kBodMaalandwavaaf 
beeonxing a Buddha); 'to (ulfll the jrhmiT to 
Moomplish Buddhahood). 

PKECEPT8 (SEE TUbLK) 

PYIT-SEI-KA'BOK-DA' " 
'Silent Buddhas' [pyit-sti-ka' bak-da") refers to the way 
QNtH-VA Ma-^o'y ein IT) Telk-tha, in his preface lo the 
Ma-ha-ai hagiographj^ had claimed that monies 
iunoiia far tiheirmedilationln Aepaatf such as the 
IQnnaiv^ Hia-ya4iwaiid ihaMn'gun Hsa-ya- 
4a«(«raa*]llca 'deal BnddW In that thqr pncliaed 
otHMCwthoniehm than for taaehbulhtk knowledge 
to others. The impUcMian b Qiatte SCi4w«IKB»yap 
daw was one of the flm to teach anedltatton on a hufe 
acale. The lolkMving an aom oUChra aigiuiieiita 
(dnwnoalfintherlijriiiyadO: 

Q Thaehancterisatlon of these eatiy mediiitbg monks 
■a kletit Buddhas is wrong if the author intended to 
mean that, while the Ma-ha-si did all he could to teadi 
niediiatioa IheM other monks in csjRtcajt meditated 
■Q for themsdvei. The ear^ nvonl«s ccfamd (o did 
inwA end pnach WfeiC and flwiefiiie en the liaala of 
Ifaelf rffartalheyeDntd natbedaaacdaa'adari'Budd* 
has hugging the knowtcdge for themselves. 

iQ Thcft an two type* of •ilencc-Hiclivi ailmcc (La. 
Itetiadis does not t<adieertaIatNna.llw(aaehar 
.. daai not conunH towiftliighia methodology and Bt- ■ 
pMleaeei), and paariv* ailmcc (I.e. pup^aienol letar- 
aslid, pupiladonet hear, pupila h«venodMli*lortad 
Wflltan records on meclUatiun'i. If the inr<3itjting 

mOokaoftKc ivprr n::< ict'. vs y i' l.-j .r, th.T. per- 

hapacondltiona tvereaucn that the pupiU p«Hlv«ly cv 



cf medUaUon: U. people were not prepared to lUten. 
The meditation teaehen were thus not silent Buddhaa 
In the ncri ptuml aetue by diolee. but were— deapjte 
their wide tnvet* and pceadiing— aileMt in reaped to 
thelMmnsbyciiaaiiaUaees.'nMydklnat wtita 
dMm IhalT methods perhaps because (hi* wa* not 
done, or perhaps b<cju9>? ihfy conceived of VN'Maae 
veryindlvlduiil.3«d Activity suii-ibl; Ir. dL'/t.-tr* neyi 
lo different IndlviduD Is at diffeiCiUltmeatatherlliena 
maaa method. 

ill) With colonial OCCUf»illon4nd w»r(irrrmn.itm5, 
\%*ith Lrtdependence looirung on the h::Tixan and in- 
dcMed support by wealth/ and powerful Burmese 
Bmidfaials afttfa«tipBiticaal and toad iMdElat Ion 
eaaBaaenJuBiBwItniiymlsaW aiii <J iaiBialaaeaa 
WMtdg^fof WM and it became the it|^limt foe 
peeplatellsleii. Authennore, w-lh newteehMlBgy— 
tTsruport (aiqjane and train), improved con-.rr.urfca. 

ptCMea) — it has become far eiaier to carry cut mes- 
aagaa aooaa a ifidar faagauUcaiaHa to a wider 
xange of people Unia the Ma-ha-fl appealed at a tkn* 

thit the condit[CT« were unlike thit me<byeatfier 
meditatinf: irmnJj. Ae;tibutl."i a J rnce tu the tn- 
dtvidual volitian of earlier mcr.ks than the Ma-{i»«r^ 
niaylhanfiaiebeamlainterprrution of their silnwa; 

ivi v. it be I rreirondliionlhst inidem meditation 
tcic- r^n • f 2c" 3 J L:jfi.s.fully, it La net poislbie tu argije 
that— dcspilc then ijpport and 6ivcurab!ecotuli- 
tiona — theirleachlrgj come aooM with evcryDna.1lM 
capacity to induce enUghtcnmint in othen can not be 
measured objectln^dnea dMM wUh Isas knowledge 
cannot assess the MihtraMfesefknewhdge 
acMrad. and so no one cmaay far aura who liaa and 



1p)MMital!on depends on a deep knowledge of In- 
dMdoal human paychologj' for the adaptation of a 
large range of individual meditation mefhcdt \a the 
right individualln the rigJitoondUiona.l'n 1.1 i3 wh.it 
the Buddha had with hit quality of Itet-h'n-nyu'u' 
iMOfr aed hla sldil aas to ^p^dw d^ madldna in 
toe ifghl wayattherightmomniKanic right ptnnv— 
thflre wax nouniverwl *ulu[[:":n fcr all. Individuals 
have CLftVrent behav^Liur {.'^. dir:.:t;:it sense fflciit- 
ties {ein-di-'jti}, dMicrvv.*. periectio.-cj carried over from 
foimtrlivef f/w-ra-ntj), etc Mas« meditation according 
toa single method in a lingle teaching tradition bya 
variety af teaehcn (soma with more aptitude dian 
others), though undoubtedly benefltltng many. Is un- 
like: v to benrfit all- pDr exarnrle, i!ie nrjuinfTnent at 
the >.'-.i-; ji-i. Ci'. lrf :': :t ^'X vj-j'jMl-nLl:: pract,ce 
meditation 20 hours a day need n<x accord with all per- 
«on*. nst compared the Buddha's teaching toa sniper 
buUab whereas modem nuss-medilallon u oMirellka 
abot, sriun yen d« net taoir who la (Obit lo he hit 



iheeaunlqplnaMeefoeeapallanandKBrduiaKllN 
iMfeadamelalliealudy 



IliO)iall^llMdlW|jn had an important infliunoe on fit- 
nny efforts fat the religious sphere throughout 
BuimeK history. Not oi^y did they pmvide the monas- 
Ifc Oder (iAan-ia) wkh fnie neoeaeacy imlerial support 
bjr BMiii of which the monastic order could stu^ 
(atmw western hisloriaiu have even argued that roy^ 
alty ruled through tlie act of chaxi^ and that Bunnaie 
history consists largely of menxUnf the acts of mertt), 
but they actively sou^ hi encourage it This b^gan 
with the efforts by A-nawwnt'hta after oonverring with 
(Shin) A-raltanr whose words were dedalve in me at- 
(emirtabyA-nafiMinilatoeoiKficrThaFlilaniorthe 
aotiptures: 

'There are three diment* of the lord'a religion: 

withaut the scriptures !!',ere otti no Mudy, wlthOiK 

Wljdvthcre ran :^t; '.T^.'il.^t ;! : .1 1 ._ ut which thfr* 

can be nc] intuittoa tcnptuiea, the Three Pitakas, 

thau hast not yiL Only wba Iheu hast OMalnad.lliaau 

aending gUts and prsasnta and (nbwibis thaaa cf 

diverse ominiries which have reUaefthaLanl'sbedy > 

and Ihc books of the ntakss, may tEiexallllanlBit 

kHig*. (I^n-nya Th»-itvf IMl^T). 

a on (Shin) A-M^hanfareeomnMndattOMk A^iaw- 
llla established scrij^tural learning firmly affitmg the 
lunttaie monks, and Pali scholarship associated with 
Thmvada Buddhism tooli over fiom Saiukrit seholar- 
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shi;! ?-r-.ficnli:jr, . if rhc scriptures and religions texlj 
were cirri L'i out by royally. Bo'daw-hps-ya" (1781. 
1819)madeicol]ectlonof«Q available Injcriptlons, of 
which he i\ad copied some word for word, and mzw 
of whkb he altand In wdUng and cofilcnL Mn'don* 
organised thtlUhBuduUUst Synod whidi itBtcd in 
187L The Mcular and r«l|gicu« dutmlck* wen largely 
produced under Inflaenee from the Idng. 

Thb concern about scriptural learning as sndd 10 
the mainteiumce of religion is n-ident also in the 
Tb-lhi-iw fm-fai'm' (Ma'ha-da-ma' Thin-gyan 
A-mat^' 1831:234): 'According to the saying 'Only 
saiphtral Icimir.g (jxt-ri'yai), which is thf texts and 
5Criptu:tcs, 'j\ r.t;'-^.staf,' pTecnnditicn fcrthe 
Ota-tha-rjs' , truly, it ts only by scripti-ra] jtudy tliat 
practice {pa-ii'bat) and intuition 'jn-di'ivri-di^ can be 
nilfiUed ... Therefore, on!y if scrip turaJ learning 
llounshes will the tha-thjx-na flourish.' 

It is further pointed out that the lha-tha-na will he 
broken in 5 respects. The first marks the disappearance 
of jcriptures/ until even the Buddha birth stoiie* such 
u WU4hi»da<(a alswljr diauHMiK The second 
enwfltf Wll MdtM p pai i i i ict at Buddhiat practice 

lcw*^«n«ral!y nfamdtoai«4«f,btttmai« 

gpccmcally ais pa-n-tiW: no sexuiil in(enoun« no 
Healing, no killing no claim to w p e rnmi r a l pawtt) 

dhappeai^ The third concerns the disappearance of 
Buddhist intuition {pa-<ti'wa-<ia'), when the last lowest 
trade holy one (a-n'ya thavi'da-han) disappears. The 
nuith concerns the disappearance of Itin-ga' 
thu-tha-na, caused by ttie disappearance of the 8 
fiquiMte* among monks. The fifth conctra? the 
disappearance ot da-tu' lha-tha-na, when there is no 
or.e worshipping the Buddhas relics, and it is 
impossible to achieve ia-Ju'nciJc-iuri (see also 
Aw-4>a-tha I975;61S). This same account, with some 
variations (reveiMl between practice and Kiiptural 
teaming b npealeiilni^Myeliiiytt Hm^fmUw 
0831296). 

SAW SHYSXI THAIK 

Hrst President of Independent Burma wlw, together 
with Prime Minister h' Nu' and other ministers (e.g. 
Tin, Myanaung XT), did much to furtlaer iht- popular- 
ity of meditation in Burma. His blographic.il cntr^' 
nads as follows; 

'StoShweThalltepawShwciTtuiKI,- fanner i^isideiu 
a(HMlMM«IB«ina.B«nISW;aaBaiaraaB 
Ifom 8awb«m of Yk wnghwee Sdiad fat dia S«M of 

ShanOilrfi, Taunggyt arrved In the Buma Rifles 
dndng World Wa r t md on the North Eaat Frontier o< 
Burma 192&-23, wltOiMl aj Sawbwa of Yawnghwe. Oc- 
ti*er 19r7; eoi j'ii: <■:: Sdniii 8, 1929; RCiUed to mili- 
tary duty 1939; M:v«d in Bunna Atmy imtU 1942; 
aMC*«rofCaMlila«lenOn«ittConwiMa«iain«d 
aaPMiUeat Coiuiltuant AHen%ly, 19t7i iheiad Bm 

first PiMldenfp? the Ifr.inncf Sunrj T'Hfl fH/alTlail 
MTCharnMr a .N':-i;.rj in.- 1. : i47 r.", S paahnv Cham- 
ber of Naliontliticj. 1952-612 awardcvi the Ordcnt 
Aggs Xtaha ThnySithu; Agga Maha Thirl Thud. 
hanuno; led BuiineM Goodwill miulon, Cxc- 
ehoslovakla, August I960. Married SaoHeatmHIoMllk 
liitrr of the Sawbwa of North Hxnwi Stall; c<i^d«il> 
... dren.' (Who's oho in fiimrat (1961:164-S)) 



Hook Scln (1978^719) attc&aCea three meanings to Ain; 
a lediiM or BttddhW ■wnh; K tam of eoiiq>H«tlon 



ouleorfamle;, sometimea pranaanoecl{Mv7*ttliB 
•nd of t Mntence; (from a-sAin, loidl « ttlle piefiwil 

to the name of a holy Insplied mm or ascetic. It b abo 
used in the title of some spMb (e.g. IT Shin Gyl'). In 

MAA (1980;56) a further meaning is attributed In the 
sense of 'owner of (e.g. head oi the household, ci'rj- 
skin). In English the word also h.« a large riiige of 
mesru.-.jp, men', of which ore 3..-)r:'.evvhaf more secular: 
1. maatcr, mlei^ chief, prince, aovcxeigtv 2. feudal aupe> 
itorS- Rvuter (h ihe aoua Of 'loid fc muicO) 4. domi- 



rur,; pl.uict; 5 Cad; 6. exdamation of surprise (Oh 
Lord); 7. Christ; 8. nobleman, peer of the realm; 9. 
members of a board commiaatamd dutyby the 
high State offlce....etc 

SOUTH EAST ASIA 

The designation South East Asia la of relatively recent 
origin as part oi a comptehertstve strategic dassifica- 
tionfor tl«at part of Asia {DtTTierty known more 
giobolly as the Eaatlmtflet. The other tenns In this 
dawiikation system are South Asia {Ind^PakiBtan, 
BinsladeaNSriUidia«Nqid,SiklteandB|ii^ 
and the Far Eiat (China, KoMt and Japan). Thne ue 
dtffncnett in ttteareaa these terms cover in different 
European languages (for exarople, in the German 
classification Banna 1* somethrae Heated as part of 
South Asia). T>iis designation came into general use 
during the second World War in 190 In reference to a 
theatre of war, but It has now also come to signify a 
distinct cultural and geographical region. 'Southeast' 
is American usage, while 'South-E-ist' w^j u.'.cJ by (he 
British Navy (Hall 19683). It is common to subdivide 
South East Asia Into Mainland and Insuutr SEA. Main- 
land SEA is a term used for the aira of Indo^China— 
the area historically under French colonial contml 
indndingLaoa, Cambodia and Vietnam- -togelhtr 
wift Bunna, IhailaiKl, Malaysia and Singapois. Imii* 
WSBAii ttHm used fer the weaooniimaing Indone- 
•ikiiid tfwna^phiai. 



IliB'on»nlinMr'<il 



\ IvftoeinHncoesise 
.■ndwillattiin 



■nhaliify la •nterniblNnuaiktr at moit two iidet. 
enceeineiti 



dlMDiilT}. 



i^forid of human facings and devu (MaJw- 

'ConoenbvtiaKf (MMM»Me'ar AMHn^hwininy 
complex meanings. In Vfi'tiuMl mek It is referred to as 
'onepointsdnesa of moral thoughf (Pe Maung Tin 
1921 -5:98-100). Its main characteristic is 'not-wavering' 
aa if in the state of happiness and bliss. Various de- 
scription.* arc made of it ranging from 'the one kind' 
through to 'the five lands'. 'The Ma-ha-^i (l'38] -.-/a) di<- 
tinguUhed be^A•ecp. 'fixed (absorpt^nnl aTiccr.lifliion' 
(j,4jr ithj. .ri-,'}:.^n.i 'ha-i' l, 'access concentration' (upa- 
cSra kamrp^jtharmi. 'insight momentary concentration' 

(apa--" 



tration'. 



THANGJ'KA' 

Than-gi'h!': from Pa^i s-uigfvg 'Order' and -ika 'belong- 
ing to' or 'corinected wiih'. Aw-ba-tha (l^'75:,^7n) distin- 
guishes four typfj nl m<ji'J'.t:c property: 

0) tk:n-mak-hi:-bu-:j' i^-^n-^its' [Tali samrpukhibliuta. 
'Being face to face with, cOjifre>nt«t'}>AnivingBtin 
town or village, and oft'eiing uying 1 olhc Bds lo Ihf 
San^', it eoncenis only the minwcn af llic oaJvpie- 
sent, and dien i* no need 10 toUoie dlsBtttttton to Bw 
order of the whole town or %'iltagr. 

(B)a-)a-ina4fa'tfriR-ji'-fai' (Pall jyiinnatL 'tostrtldi, ex- 
tend, stretch out draw out) — Going into a momstety, 
efftring to the monks present, aaylng 'I offer Alf lo Ilie 
otdcT' Uie otdcr «i Uie whole numasloy must accept it. 

P) aria'Alt-AaisNfftl' (P. catudisafangh^HiW En- 
tCTing a monasliiyMherr there Is one monk, when 
Qfttiinjn many things, itjing 'I offer these lo the 
Ofdei', if he icnowl the Vinty*, and he aooepls Iht 
roi>ea accepting that they are lili. he alone owns them. 
There to no li n in itiijL Oa Uie oBw hand, if ha aceipts 
themHtteie^K'pMipai^.aMllMHeviMlliallNdee* 
not own Ihtia wMMwarlt gals i»k wiK simalii 

gi'lai'- 

(Iv) K-du'dgMaOitifl^ (heading as dmve)— ff the 
offerings are things Uke the more weighty and linpor- 
tanl uleniils (j^-yutttn), auch aa the monaihrry, and .o 
fbdh. these npes of lUngs should not be distilbuted 
«iht« eflHed to die oidsB Ihsy aie mmsd hy lha 
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mdcrxnuagrM eowvetfWwHwfeurctBiMldU^c- 



ludaon (1933 981 ) gave the foDowios lypei ol 

jtlH' property: 

' BB H P rm dfwp «i ly btlong-ng toBudilhtotweiila 
CCMnitly.OiiiNenitcd property Udtvidwl into ihnt 
ct*Hr«, tt■y^■ma■^lUl^^htn-ff'b^', Did belonging lo 
pdcsta (rf t p<i1iaiUrli)^tyM-i6t'ii«Jt-<Aatlun-^''fai', 
that belonging to ndiam and IqrnMn ilikt; M-A>i- 

< filn'tfwinfh' llinlliiliiniilmliiilliiilillniiiiil 

nhan< ■>!)«. 

Ano(Ker classification holds the following three: 
eatudiaa wnyhika. that which belongs to the Order in 
generab Mml , |ta aanghUq. belongjng to the aangha 

dwelling in a particurar locality; ganiica sang Mlo. that 

which belongs to the Mr.glv, of a particular sect. 
Aw-ba-tha (1975:570-i} furthermore distlnguilhes 

four tvpes of Ouir.-gi'la' offered aj 'chatit^ (fU 

preactied by the Buddha to Aiuinda): 

(i) Offninglodwofderof (emaie and tii« ctdtfof 
maie montu. of wWch the Bvddha ia head. 

(u) Offering to liia arte of mala and (htoidaraf 

(malt monk*. 

(iU) Offering to the otdcr cf male mania. 

(hi) OtMng to Ite order of innate iMokL 

M Mfarinitomali Miika and fMHia iMoika who 
hm nqiiHtad to lam Hm ddar. 

(fQ OCMngto mda moidai fidto Imw nqocitod to 
unva tha Oadii* 

(vlJ) OfMaK toftiMlt Rwnika wlwhaM nquMad to 

leave the Otocr. 



Kttl- 



THAN-GA-YA'NA 

BuddMsf Councils are mostly o ir, i r ml! tci sett! 
naj dispute and/ or to accept r«rv i5ica5 of tex-.i, a;-,d 
Iheytend to require support of government 

The first three Councils (all held in India) are 
■flceptcd by all Theravada Buddhista; tha Pint CtMindl 
wundd foon after the demise of the Buddha wiOi dM 
anpfwit of Uog AftfaaattoatRafogaha, where it WM 
coMideRdiMOCMBy tomlmtdiffittent portion* of 
Pttahw todVOsitnt potqwof ditcMea imocHM lobe 
kaamu'Vlmiiita^ Of ttm'Whi^ titmlkM, 



[the Fourth Cound];tht Second Cbctndl 
was hdd at Vtaall In 40 BC wiai Ok anraort of ISm 
Kdaaoka; fheThbd Ctandl WW hdd at Fktal^Mitta In 
308 6C with the support of Emperor Asoka. 

Acoordiivg (o the Burmese only three mon coundb 
wave held: the Fourth Council waalieldin Sri Lanka 
betwcen'29-13 BC where the tcxli^ hwktg been 
memorized by monks hitherto, were comixdttod to 
writing for the first time; the Fifth Council was hdd in 
1871 inMandalay, Burma, where the tpxts were 
recorded on 729 marble slabs with the support of King 
Mindon; and the Sixth Coundl was held between 17 
May 1954 and 4 May 1956 In Rangoon with the 
support of the U Nu Government, on the fullmoon 
day '-'i Ka-!-.3on commemmorating the day of bMv 
eniighlenment and dem:**: of tiie Buddha. 

Theravada fiuddhi^w d.j n.it ,igrec over the 
Councils after tJte third; while Bucdhlsts in Ceylon 
and Burma acicnowledge th>j F .-ui ^i3<.ir. Cou.'icil as the 
sixth, Thai Buddhists Include some other Councils in 
Thailand and Sri Lanlca, and count the Rangoon 
Coundl asjhe tenth-l* The Sixth Council was 
proclaimed as having 'a much wider significance than 
any of the previous Great Coiundls' because of the 
variety of mor.ki participating froiii tiiftVif n! 
countries, and b<:cau»e of the diiteren.t languages used 



in convening it and publishing its proceeds (which 
included EngUah). TJ-^ ^u%/^U,f 0.^*<^ 



THAWDA-BAN 

The flnt ijFpc of holy one {a-ri'ya) is tha 'slnaiiMvln- 
ner'-(aiew^li4MM;,P.£ia^i]Sa}.TfalapeiMabfcee 
fcoin liieSfeMcnr enonaoui viawof inaUef andanind 

as a Ihring substance, ego or 'self; doiibt or Hncer- 
lainty of belief about the Buddha, Dhannina, Sangha 

and the discipline and about the practice of moruMci; 
f^e from ritualism ai^ methods other than that of out 
tivating the qualities of the eightfold path Observance 
of the 5 precepts is pure and the slream-vt-inner is liber- 
ated from the 4 hells and after rebirth in the world of 
human beings and devas far 7 existences will attain 
cBHalion in the 7th life to paia inlD ncft-fain (Ma>ha^ 
lM0B:dfr47). 



Kflf Buddlia there are none like 
Mm whoallalnaMa fOmu'di-ban] itatus. But even 
under the ar^iH of tHis itaian a, if s atipatthanj^ cxr."d$« 
Lr, rnindiu.LiT.- -, 13 i' jl ' ir.etlwxUcally, no one 

can get enli^titencd abuut the cocuillionecl thingit. the 
n n ■ I ■ j ^— ^ iTThMW etc. and 

aanoaneanattalnlhaalaluiof a sotspanna.' (Ma-hs> 

'Aaotannna never cDmmiU grave offences of mu£^er, 
Mbadidlny, cheating, ta Mig t rtwd canlfc ate But as 
ha la net y«l completely fratfntnavifiea and anger, 
he ndsht have conunlUed ntinor ofTeneea. If he ts cha» 
id fort 



r them by his wiser companions, he woutd at 

once confeM the guilt «rd undertake nc* to repeat ll_. 

Ur ;i rA'.y a-.v:3re trjt au:;h en pyn-.en'ji are imwholC" 

someandshouIdbeab»tain(«i.Crdinaryiivdividaals . 
WMMlMtbetiave like this.' (Ma^-allMOdtlie^ 

Thanatorc of iin .-iriya •«... nr vcr I:) fiTget the practice 
ofinalghl-medii,i'.;nn .. :;f h'] rir.cs ;li.Tt he hw ac- 
quired the haUt ;>f meditation lie can rest assured ttut 
he has reached the st*|a ef fah p a p ffr' (Ma-h*^ 

ISBOd: 116-7). 

In the worid of non-BuddhlsIs the Ariya Path la un- 
known. Before theBuddha'a enllghlenn-.cnt and before 
the ext^ofiiiicn of tfir VS'hci-'. nf tt-ie '.-a v.-, n^h.i.-nmacakka 
Sutt^ even Alar* and Udaka wtw re»pcv;tjvcly had at- 
MlMdllwiavBnMiand^ihlhataiia gflhana or BUis, 
dM nellaw«irlUs AiljanliLNeifefiewingit they 
could not disscndnalc Imowtodge about it Wthout 
Ms laiowiedge there could have been no occ«tior. for 
Hm Mlhatim rf ewen Ha hMie iotaBr .aiA ataae.' (Ma- 
haelMOdiU). ^ 



IHHA' 

'MbnU/ ifhW) b fundamental to all forms of Budd- 
hist pndice) and the nobUlly of a person is often 
measured In terms of the number of precepts adhered 
to: the monk, with 227 monaiitic rtjles is on top; the 
Itovlce with 70 rules is below that; the nun and medita- 
lor with either the 10, 9, or 8 precepts is lower down; 
until finally there is the 'normal' Buddhist with the 5 
precepts. It is a qtiallty which people 'take' (v" t'ti) a.id 
'wear' {imtt thi) for periods of time, rather ttun a per- 
manent attribute of a person for life. Bad moraliiy on 
the part of the icing was one of the cau5M of drought 
and rain (Sangeniuno le93:lS; Liebcrmar 1984:35-6). 

The five pn»cepts' ("ja" hu' thi-ky. (1) abstention 
from killj-.£: (2) from .stealing; (3) fio~. improper 
sexual intercourse; (4) from telluig lie*; and (5) from 
intoxicar.tj. 

'The eight precepts' {ihit pa' Ihi-h' or e-hltn-ga' 
Ihi-Ut^: (I) abstention from killing: (2) from stealing; (3) 
from unchastity; (4) from lying; (5) from intoxicants; 
(6) from dancing, singing, mu.'iic and shows, garlands, 
scent, cosmetics and adornrr.ent ett; (?) luxurious and 
high beds. 

'The nine precepts' ('•Jt-w.n-t;:' th.:-L:'j ■ as (he eight 
:irpci'pt? bi.t ^vith .idditior j'.ly: 9. sending of loving 
pund.icjs to all sentient !ie'.;igj. These precepts Invwve 
the supernatural, and are p.irticularly popiuar wtth 
tho»e who practise conceritration meditanon. 
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Bm^mtpiadiae in Burm 



Thi! ten precepts' {da-Iha' tlu-ia') - u the tif^ 
precepts but with no. 7 ipUt into two and the 
additional no. 10 bdng not lo accept gold or 

TfPrfX-KA' 

The Buddhiat Pi j Cmon {Ti'pi'la-ht') is referred IBU 
the collection or the 'Pi'ta-ka' three heaps' (Pi'ta-lm' 
than' bon). They include: monaiticrukf (Wi'td'pPla- 
kfx' or Pall Vina va Pltaka^ . the Buddlia'i teaditnp In 
conventiunnl k-rri! f:ir the v/dlmolhdingt (Thok-Uin 
fn»Jta'. K Smta FiUka) , and tnnf^ fhi..g. 
u they tnitf ue in oMoate rail^ (AWta^ 
P.AbhidlmnBMt. 

«N, MYAN-MA A-UN' XT '■ 

This politician, lilce many of the Imnscdltte poit-inde- 
pMdence oUnjjteri* wa* deephr iiwolved in die oMUii- 
zation of tiuMa^ia*^ jnedilktun centre (he wasvke 
naldaitef awB1NA)b IbnI Mm during my fieht 
wwk in Ruigoon. HIa Uognphical ouiy i« as fbllowa: 
TlM Mswnma Alln U Ttn (Mjwhhu A'tUt* U* Tin). 
PoQttdan. Bom Augutt 17, 1897ln Kyangia HenucU 
dMrioC joined th* NcwUghC of Bamu Preu 1920 and 
pHMUitKi acc»uji(a;i( 1923: promotfd mwuger, 1933; 
aulngjapanue occtipallpn wns n-,tTnber,Supreme 
CeiBi 1942-45, einted to Constituent AHcmbtr, 
Thdnbyu, 1947; NUnli>irforHwiBO>«wdlU»«Wl 
19Me Hono^aryTreasiuer, and RHmfacr of BxaeuHve 
Cemndttee, AFPFL I94S-Slli Minister (or Rnanc^ and 
Rcveru*, Tnde Development and Qv3 Supplici . 
April 4, 1949; Minister for finance «nd Revenue A ptil 
2, 195% elected to Ctuunber of Deputies from Shwebo 
19Sl-in covemment as minister unUl nylitary 
r«a. V]ietMdmbtoiMN««nlw Ai 



TINKER 

One of the earliest reference* to the post-VWorid War D 

^ly.— h« fain— »to.i«»Hl«Ai« let ■M«M«U'niil<»i^« 

'Ifcamae itoln aniim ill rti wi iil m y>«Biiddw»Ma n- 
Bgjtoua n^nl wae aoHcaiMii One mmrle wii (he 

Young Men's BuddMsi AssodsHon which, under the 
leadtnhlp of V May Oung. continued with religious 
woikevfn af(»t some of its mrmt-f-rs became absorbed 

in P0litl=^- A nuthrr d cvc-lnprr.e:',; w jj ' 'IT'lrl liHttl 
UKantt the henr,it of Mir.diUy Hill.' 

U Kanti was elo«ely involved In propagating medita- 
tion. Tinker pioceeded to delineate the three phases 
dwitlglh whkh tiris ReUgioua revival went, 

'The rell ejcua revival maybe >ud fint lo have atrssaid 
the >od/l-[3bH);atinn side of Buddhism, chanty and the 
giving oi alma. During this phase many Uutitutjons 
weie founded snd endowed. Then, as the prcaperity 
of tlie 1910's MBS suoMded by the deprisrion of the 
1930^s, the emphasis was placed mon upon the mOCll 
aspect of Buddhism, ttw ci>a(ivanci of the prscaptl 
atMconfocnUty with the rules of conduct.' 

Tht third and final period of the Revival, according to 

Tbdca} had to do with meditation, 

'As wiU be seen, thi* in turn has been foUowsd up by a 
tMidphaaeduiingtheindependinMpMMlawlddi 



•UMenMcmplusls is placed umw] 

esuaHim of tlMsaciwl Icids. MinjrwMildMirMte 
thla Mhun to meditation, Burnvtse Buddhism nagrst- 
talna new and higher pliM'. 

Though Tinker devoMtcaiwMtnbUdlKiiailonlo the 
emit aiinnindliig tilt iMnallhg of the BSC pNTA] 
ami the ocgMriiiliaiial ItaSBnaTina, fin oidjr vsy 
bite^npMtfH niuinlion or meditation sessions 
tnrOieBSCIBNTAIataieThB-tha-na' Yeik-tha and we 
W not find names of Individual teachers Of Mf ennct 
to nuned styles of meditation 

Tinker ordered the developmeiit of the revival 
following Buddhaghosa's summary of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, namely of charity, montity and 
mentation; this follows e> actly '.he same order in which 
many Burmese meditator* perceive BuddtUat action as 
having historkaily been fufa^ to ififianential 



emphails (set chapter 3). I do not know whether 
TinWoiMCrved this hlnisdf orwitether he reiterated a 
Bunnete view here. Ccrtainljr Hic notion that different 
peiloda of sodo-poUtical organisation and eoonomk 
tlMiinitiiifihMildCThKid8ti>ltfidiIteiiiitl<l 
cmptusii on cfiffcientKUgioua actions 1* an intriguing 
one iwWch still requ liMWW t il iig; 

TITLES: LAY 

Instead of using their names Burmese wQl tend to use 
(and refer to themselves) by a title, use of wWch de- 
pends on context: U" ('UnwO with either jyi'/ln" 
(blg/»mall) suffixed, DawCAanllf7> B«' f Father') 
with cither jyi'Afawt' (eldest/younigeaOmnxed, A- 
hpwa' CGrandnotfaer^ A-hpo' rGnndfaOiierO 
withcyi" sufHxcd, Kb fEUter Brother') «rflH ctther 
g^'/ki'flal (big/smaH/mlddle) aafflxed,Maiiitt 
f Youi\ger Brother*) with either ngt/lei' ^ung/smalQ 
suffixed, A-tr.a' ('Sister') with either rwVW/tot sut 
fixed, Hnlt-m«' or Nyl-ma ('Younger bister*) with 
lef'/nge suffixed. Many of these kin-title* are 
frequently (not unlike the title Hsa-ya-daw beooinu& 
a name) also used as part of the name proper (as in, Mr 
eicample, in the name Sa.n" Niaung (Young CtxA 
Younger Brother'), v/huch :r.:sy bi: prefixed with any of 
the ttLile ii'.y* in the list above incuding Nlaung, 
which would ni-ib: Maun^j'K:; cir 17" + Siii' Maung. It 
shouAi be noted tlut the V" of the monl<i (is In A-shin 
IT Pj-in-nya) and the U' in lay names should be, 
despite having the same pronunciation, written diifer- 
■Mlj^ But many an not nMare of tMi. 

mESnaoNra 

The topk of monlc's names and titles have hardly been 
addressed In the anthropological litiTature on Burma. 
Hia-ya-daw could either be trarw'.,-.ted as 'teacher of roy. 
alty' or ;13 holy teacher'. As 'tcachi:r of niyait/ it re- 
fers to a til^e bestowed by the king cn the monastic 
teacher cf h:.^ yoii'.h. The shift towanij today's rtie;m- 
ir\g as 'holy te.icher' would appe,ir to have bc«n in- 
ilLited during the l^'Ji ccnhiry by King .Vrm"don' (the 
same king who iik^J to nis!Lii:aie), v.'hD 'libcrr.'ised its 



Kn?; Mindon Wd5-.,eriU-!iieJ for hii entcnsivccw.fer- 
tr^'Ti; thr (I'lr I t Sayidaw or 'royal teacher.' Oligi- 
nallytliia title wit reserveti forthe monk who wu the 
actual hitai of the Iditb or who had been the king's 
tulerwhen In wvslu a prince; but in the cause cf 
ctnturic!! thi? titls cami? to be conferred on thnsp monks 
who >s-crf ic^-y.^T.y i^LM'-sultedbythekirg cr minets 
pertaining to the re-ligion. The reign of Mindon was 
especidUy rich In great monks of immense leamtng. 
and the king honored (hem all a« royal teachen. 'llii* 
made (he title cheap and prompted (he people in 
Lower Bumiatoapplyjiio some of their own monks, 
without theVJng'* SJr.ctiOT (Htin A-jtir l'?f!«:lS-?j. 

Ibday it is used in ihf sejvse of 'hciy teacher' in two 
distinct w-iy i .'..^ an honorific title for monks, and ts 
an elerr.er.t in their monastic names. Of course it 
should be noted that perhaps aoch distinction between 
tvame and title should notbe oiftde here because— un* 
like the distinction betweep jni aif Cua-iqp nd 'tMe' L^d 
(hoe'J^ilh-peference ta^/—¥aMiU MmIiIC A^*^^ 
vaiiaualy as'namC or 'BSr wtthnapect tonumla are 
boOi comprised by the same Bormm Win tMe* (te«> 
Neveiiheless, let us take thoM dcripntfont 
biguously referring to particular monies to be 
vt, and honorifici and embellishmenls to thw 
as 'ttles'. Ha' TluHnein (1961:317,324) provklea two 
indices of monk names: of monk ordinaitlon names 
(ya-han'iiaa>-mya' bwe'daut-an), and of names 'that 
follow the sense of perception' (a-ituxtt'la' tha-nya-xin); 
the latter arc, accordir g to him, 'name* wWchare 
tal(en from the monastery, birth-place, etc'. Thus, the 
monk whose original name as novice and young 
monk wa* (Shin) Nya-na', later cair.e to be known .ts 
Lc-di Hsa-ya-daw after the forest ii\ which he tud his 
monastenr donated. Forest monks often take the name 
of(hiMdiidadltagiintlnwhldithqrai«Ulaled(e^Opy|rjg|.^tg(j p^a 
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aUo Kyaung-ban" Hsj-ya-daw after Kyaung-bwi' 
forest) or !hc ctv« (e.g. Hr|:ct-dwin' Hsa-jn-daw 
feomChe Iinge;-dwin' c.ives). 

llsa-ya-daw here haj berome an ii'.trir.aic reference 
in the lattCT name. Yet it 15 a title ;t were to retLT l.o 
him as (H»a-ya-daw) Nya-na'. Whale Nya-r-va' litre is 
not unlike our sense of personal name. In that it 
denotes tiie identity of a specific Individual (having 
often also bmr chooen by using uboLogial 
'indlTidiMllif prlndplea aa diacusaed In Koutman 
196SQkltMHcgiiil9Mofniime denotes more our seiiM 
eS'wuamia^ fatwlt often (though not always) deals 
wlUioonlliuil^ thus the UterincuiiibentioilheLe-dl 
Btgnailnyais blown respectively u Ifaa'Sioand' 
(Iw«tel,the'niitd'((a1^f'ys') Le-dlHifr3P»4n«ele;, 
wUi me original founder being icfnad to w the 

fIia^y»da«0^crsaiptyaa'llwariBbwt'$r»^ 

Mu-ia' Zd-da-wnnkfinTgim* HsM-yarKiai^ 

It is often sttggealed that refcicnce to a monl^ a* 
Hsarjra-daw becomes appropriate, both aa a title end 
a>pHtallhenan\e, formonM whoareeittwroverlO 
ycaninmonlduxKl, or are in charge of their own 
nwiiaiteriea, in which case it could be interpreted to 
mean simply 'ablx>t'. However, there are no simple 
rules as to when a monk should be referred to by the 
designation Hsa^ya-dmu or as the inferior U'zin"; I 
knew a monk in charge of his own monastcrj' and of 
well over 10 yean standing as a monk, who was 
sonetiiiM Rfcmd to aa HiM-jnMlaw, someliinca aa 
U'zin*. 

Today H;<»-yj--i;t;: I.-, r.":u iL-it'ly -.jm-l! for nil s«nior 
monks. As a rule of thumb: as we ha'.v already noted, 
as a title it comes first, and as patrt of the rame it 
comes last Hsa-^daw becomes an integral part of 
1 IS I ameoiil/iwivalirlataliiiiiainanailiecimfttf 

ever. 

When aakir.g someone whether the monk one 
wishes to see i» in his mor.astery (which he prc5i:!c« 
over), it is considered in-.po'.ite to refer I.t hl:r. Vv f ither 
name, whether M.vha-si Hsa-ya-daw or (lita-ya daw 
If) Thaw'ba-na'; here reference should be made to an 
ekboratiafi of 6vt title, namely "Holy Teacher Master 
Greaf (Hsa-ys tknA Mh kfn ya'airV XN i 
ililo II fi iim> ai rM dim li*. tr*™'^***^ Ir 
ieoAtha MMUiutliiMaiiing'VnBnliU' 0^ 
Davids »t Stede im-S:^- 



TRANSCENDENTAL MHDiTATION, WORLD 
PLAN 

The rationality employed in dedic.tiiu- :<;:-vf nj- 
sources towards th'j urgent purpose o: r:\ei\:i:'.::ri (see 

chapter 5) I5 .■inr.clnlr.g the Burmese ',vM moveiv.ent 
shares with thi tr.vi.V'j:Klrrlal movL'm'jn;, :^ cvicicnt 

in the 'world plan' of the latter, sharing a dear sense of 

The ctjjeetix't of lh» world pUn b to Intn, »» qulddy 
as possible, enc^igli tcichera of TM and SCI sothst 
there wl] be or.r 'r^cber f.^r rvcry '.DT'.'^ p-cr-'OTViL The 
flr^t phiue ofllus bc'.d piq!r:t 1'-, u^-cn i,6C0 SCI 
[•denct of aeativc inteiLigcnce| tir^xcticn-tiaining 
eanlm Ir the inaiacpwi^iion centres of the wmid, 
liHBpaetEvtaf polltloirand gcogrnphicilbaundailaa. 
TWa wll! provide on* center .'or every one miUion 
people. Each Df !hr«!ccr.tr» ivUl train 1,000 Irachen 
and iruiirtairv their .Wrmgrh thimigh refreshfr cbudk-s. 
In IhU rnjnnei It is hojxd that the .16 billion j:? ;:plc in 
the wotl<i win, within a few yearl, have the 3.6 million 
taKKiia nsaM to piafMe enataeriiae fie eeaqrliOOO 
Mmae.AlMi4r WOOMaCheis have bam 
faaln(d,«wlmaMrofllM&inc«tMSlie««W|wi 
(KMmlsmdiqL 



irPA-GOK,SHlN 

The canonical Pali works do not recognLse U'pa-gok 
(TJp.'.gutt.i), but .^n account of the encounter l>elween 
him a.'-.d \(a Nat (NUra) Ls ir.cluded In the Burmese 
chronicle Ma-haya-ia-win-ilato-syi', (Vol I, Rangoon: 
MyanoiRTiiif M^tB4iar, IMiSppBMill, wcHona 122- 



my K.a Pf (1 ::iM.aB^lia8[hefallo«*<ngtoaqriilMUt 

Shin U'pa-gok, 

Upagutti. II la uld, dwnlU in « tiered tmmza mansion 

at (he bottom c< (he Southern Ocrjin, that lion (he 
south aide of Mt Mrni. Ml S(eru is lituated in the 
ceiOte of the four grnt Islands or continent*: the Eait- 
em, the Western, the Northern and the Southtm. Ttic 
last t* known aa Jambudipa. the noblest of all the t»- 
landl^ of which the Theravadtn claim that their coun- 
litas torn a pa It. He come to fame during the leign of 
King Aaoka. 2i^C-72l BC the powerful »ov«iei)|naf 
Magadha Empire with lis capital at ?anilipult« whidi 
la IM present cily ot Patna in Bihar in India. 

The king buOt oi\ the river bank a great shrine atid eiv 
ahrined the ntia of the buddha in it. Similar decred 
cdifica were alio aet up throughout the Jambudipa is- 
land, altogether S4,000 in all. He ardently wished, so 
. die lioiy goes, to revere the great shrine for seven 
jmn, seven mnr.tha iiva jeven days- but (he Wmg'a 
heart was sorely '.loutied by the thdugM of Msrs, 
who, he anticipated, was bound !o try (o up iet his , 
plan* in way or another. So he asked thousands of 
monks he had invited for the occasion to name one 
wlio could splkt Man's giiD. On* BWnkiefiild (SB 
ae anebut an axahat or a sriM eallisd tipagnlla would 
bcabletobeat Nfara inhli own^zme. Thi king sent 
twomonksforthe Saint, lic.rjm- ir. due c:jurJ«. Asex- 
peeted Mara appeared ar.d tried hi.ibcst to commit all 
the saciilegioui airts he could muiter. But he was 
wof alsd at every turn by Upafutta. Ke also tamed 

Nbea talc an sngAallthisiwieNtitM holy period ef 
Aseka's paytng derotlxmal teverenee Into his great 

shrine. 

It because of Shin Upa^oWs power over Ma ^fat 
thathi toprapMaled al BoddUbtcefeinonteB 

Before the beginning of a tcUgloua ceicmonyBuTman* 
take precautionary measures by worshipping and sup- 
pKcating Upagutta to deter Mara from doing any mla- 
diicvouJ d itfd to upoit it. Thi* wa» done, aa you vfii; 
note, before cur iiiiliMlon ceremony. They also would, 
through a propitiator a) their mediuin invoke 
Upagutta every time rain threatens either before or 
dndhgait open aii dramatk: peifoimano^ to prevent 
Mannem Mulging in hi* tpoil-sport taeties. Mara, 
the niler of (he aixlh cc'.e9liiil .ibod?, i< fraredbyail the 
cclejtial beings indu.-i rg 5 ji-ij nrri the nir.-god. 
They ail fled whei: Mjia appear »d wlh his h/Or^ic* (0 
claim the thmne fr.Tm the Buddha just Iwfore heal- 
lalned Enlightenment. Dramatic pctfonnan««s are nor- 
msily staged duitng the dry saMon >>ut u rtau onablc 
itAa doss Cdl somsthnas daiftif IMs pitliid fatBuiina. 

There are also cults associated with t/pa-^o^, and a 

former minister of dcfeitce travelled around the 'Raitr 
goon area with Shin Upagok statue. I have also ob- 
served statues being iioatcd onto the Inawaddy on 
Uttle floats, itaal i^khHla Fie (I984dl^ said Oie fol' 
lowing; 

At the end of every Buddhist Lent [rainy season], Ihey 
launch 'ftre rafts' in the river, a wonderful scene of il- 
lumlnalion. A* *oon as it is dark, the villagers er 
totvnsfolk row out into the mid'tfream and set adrifka 
multitude of little r.uj*. 4 cf i-arr.boo or baruna stems, 
each carrying little od lamp* or little candles. The 
decor and the eonteitta of the** raits aa wall a* the lime 
foriaunchtng them vary from locality to loeaUly. In 
Meulinein the rafts are larger and they carry, apait 
tarn the lights, either* little mansion oranalm»-bow 
aialatning offerings of fcod such aa various kinds of 
Jun*and slices cf fruits nrz sirr.iLir items, but no Cesh 
of any kind. Some people choose dawn to launch Oteic 
lefts, h W»e area outside Moulmein I have ba t toki 
en authority (iuU ttw people won't setaddft thdr 
Ooatsuittil the time tlie monks usually go round foe (e- 
ctMng food, approxtmatdybttirtcn seven and nine 
in the morning. 

Th.e phenomcnorv o: (Shin) U'pa-gok hias beer, de- 
scribed in Ca. Duroiselle, 'Upagutt.t et Mara', £xtrM 
du flu.'.'e.'m if I'cccie Ftatiaitse d'Extrane Oi±Tii,, Jar.vii'r- 
Juin, 1984; Father Eugene Dcni? il.:i I.ii.i:tuv':, ■ 1 -'t ^ 
idees ccamologujua du Boudtihisnie endtn (unpubiisj.ed 
doctarat^ UTS). _ 
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Buddhist practice in Bmna 



WA 

Many have traa»Ul«<l wa as 'Buddhist Lent' (e.g. Spiro 
1970:222-4), which la deceptive. Christian Lent (Lent 
comes bom NfE 'spring time'— in Dutch springs 
^entc"^ la defined M 'a podtcnflal prepwiiUgn far 
wlddu 



(Sundaji* itc acduded) In Imitntlon of OtiiiCi fuling 
In th* wUdcnwH... S4ncc ■po«eoUc times i period of 
prepuaHon snd faxing has broi nbierved before the 
Bastei festival It was j (irp.t of prtpuadon of cj.i Ji- 
dates fat Baptism and a Uim of penance (at sinners, tn 
ftHMlraHtiaijriitettngiitlMi 
n aie 1(1 Ihi BMlcm QiHich. Ill 



1 Htc Bsatcm Church, th the west, mlea have 

gradually been rttsxed. The stria law of futing 
imong Roman Catholics was dispenseil during Wofid 
Wsrll, and only Aih Wednesday and Good Friday are 
ktyi aa Lenten fas*, days. But the emphaaia on p«nitcr- 
tUl practice itnuina. (Enc Br. ISlh ed. 1960, Macropae- 
dia.X(nC) 

Buddhi-it "ja-io was instituted by the Buddha (Chris- 
tian Lei\t is in imitation of Christ but he did not iajti- 
tutc it) primah'.y for a piacticzd reason, namely to 
prevent uniiecessary traveSlngby monks from de- 
$tio)'ing crops during the rainy season, when the 
newly planted crops are most '.'ulnorablc to dcaCTLic- 
tlon by people on tlie move. Tliere i» no .<iped.'.! f.'.sting 
involved {in ChrjJit.iiuty there is), and it has no signifi- 
cance iS a period of pirparation for a n\ajor ritual (as 
Easter in Qiristianit)'). 

The term uxi Is derived from Pali iaijj (Htun* 
M;t^n' 1963), meaning 'rain' or 'rainy season'. 
Buddhist zoa lasts throughout the rainy season which 
stttrts on the first day after the full moon of the 
Burmese month of VVa-zo (the month corresponding to 
OUT month June/July, which b named by the same 
n&me as the 'rainy season'). On the full moon of Wd-ao 
four epcdal evenb took place peit^ng to Ihe 
BiiddnuhawaslKinvKtitnouncedinlDlhaibmilirha 



iliMraa(Ai»l»dttl97BtBSa).The 
laliw Moam end! on fliat da^ after die nn inmn 
dining dw SKMidi of BecBuae €*«y teiac 

3wais a tMrtaenOi monlh (a'aaoondnMuT otdtaPgir 

biiiteKaktnited {Rfcmd loa8«w AM 114 
'aiUing a iw month') between the 4lh and 5lh montlv 
the totu tui period is Icngduned by a moi^ to four 
months every three years, thus lasting till October 
tnslaul of Sqstember. 

The counting ofow ia h l lp O rta Wl lO determine 
rierarchy within the noaudc Older aaalre.idy noted. 
Theptaoeof each«« waacaiefully recorded for the 
BudoUvlf who ia thought to have spent his 45 rainy 
aeaaona in 17 dlfierently named places (Aw-ba^ha 
1975H9-SSCI). It is possible for a monk to request 
dispensation from the duties of the rainy season (toe 
Imh thOoitthe following three accounts; In invitation 
tocoUect charity, Ln invitation to preach, in Invitation 
to worship (Aw-ba-lha 1975:550). Judson (1966:962) 
defined it as 'an annual period of three months during 
wi .nJi ;-r'.'g;ou9 observarxes are strictly tjnjoined'. 
Smith (Ivtifj-l^) observed if lo be a penod of 'reduced 
soda! activity'. 

The following are some lingviUtic expressioru 
aviocLited with uu: outside the rainy iX-'ason {wa-ba') 
vs inside the rainy season (iiio-!ii!«), taking up 
residence for the rainy season {iiM kat tbi), entering the 
rainy season {u m uim trS), at the beginning of the rainy 
season (tcu-u '), keeping tr.e rainy season (lua zo t), 
terminating the rainy seatun {via koti thi, wa kyut ihi, via 
htvxt thi), bre.iking the rainy season without good 
cause (UM Jcyo" t^i, wa pauk thi, sw pytt Ihi, loa pyot thi), 
keep abtthMnee dttriqg the rainy aeaaon fHM staMfv 



WF.IK-ZA, 

NIA-HA-GAN-DA-RI/SU-tA'GAN-DA-M 
The way the distinction between nw-ha gan-da-ri :i . 
za and su-k'^n-dii-ri toeft-si was explained to me was 
that the former had prutiaed sucoeauuDy hodi cone*n> 
tration (tha-mihhte^ and WM meditation, and were 
ther«foc« holy ones {a-ri 'ya) for whom there can be no 
back-sliding. The lattet^ on tha odiar hand, had a litda 
aueciaa Jnconeantiatian raadUadoiv but none (or no 
desire h^jpiadldng) WM. Htwever, Aw-be-dia 
(1979d99||tmlliefollawJnglitaanfngt. Su-k' gannbt- 
n w iib a ata*a e tt H o m >adnea aaorcere^Amint) haa-ya), 
tfltedldne 

bbujkmagjdanfatiiMm'nvyi) whoanansnnr 
lower apUta audi aa die 40 demons ^pot^^')' <he 99 
aaiee«eia^ba«ai),the37nat«, etc- to be drawn to par- 
sons by means of dielr knowledge of cabbalistic 
squares {in ', ain, (Mbl* Ut"), sacred words <nMn-4faff), 
verse* (m-hia), amulets under spells {man-ia-ra ' let- 
fipwe% The gti^da-riwak-si, on the other hand, 
are 'thoae who have achieved the benefits of the l^ti:> 
di' who have become sages (ivetlyai, zaw-gyi, an4>0a- 
ba'tki) by means of the upper spirits such as the 2I~ 
dei'-tin beginning withtTTuLyajaa- di Me.d,{v^ tixe 5 
guaixlian rulers of the i.'t4-;JM-nj: {tha-tha-r.s rjunj' n.3.' 
min'gyi' ngs" be'), the gu;'.ri.i:,;;« of tlic four worlds 
(sa-4lu' law'ka'pa-k' not mn'gyi" lei' bt'), and Bo'daw 
Tha-fya- MBn*. See also Mendelson tfVl. 



o' , ' 



WM AND HISTORY 

The history that arises from the historical description 
ofWM is a particular l>-pe of historj' — history c» prac- 
tice (pa-di'pal-ti' Iha-maing'). To cast this argument in 
terms of our polarities posed in the introduction— no 
'WM history' {wi'pat-tha-na tha-maing") in contradls- 
tinctttm to 'concentration histor/ tha-ma-hla") exists; 
no 'meditation history* (ba-uxi-ns fJia-rrictn^') in con- 
tradistinction to 'morality' {Ihi-h'.) ur 'char.ty' { 's-na'.) 
histoiy exists. TWs may be interpreted as indicative of 
anyone or more of ll\e following: 

I) Prior to ttiia centur>' lV\t had not bwn rsfiardMl or 
prKtised M ««peria jit aai-.ry, ar.d vnu not pap-.;. 
Lilly d(f(ercnti<lad from othcr'pnictice' iclivUiM,such 
M 'concentration' nuditilJen (Ui'iM-Aie) and aaeitte 
pndice* l/tu-din). Hcnetb it ti not peailbte to wifte 
about WM in paitiadaft beonisc there is not suffidcMt 
Kistorical evfdeMeof kadcdkated practice on the 
basis ol piesent coenili** catetpnaik and it has btcom* 
itunpedidtiiailanailn'piBe&e^. 

»imiadar,dKM8h»iisent(daaadistIncl activity, 
k Siaiiw(rM^dIUIiu9l.-nKU7WMUdist(ngutihed 

as an activilydbtinct frnm'cnrrentraHnn' m^itation 
(lA«-m«'A(a\feom':iic;iiIi!y' sjc.-iiliom {juchas 
taking sprcial addi;iu:i.i". crfctcta) and Ihe excesses cf 
'chari-y . 'i \W. 5 r i i p .-r irfinition »n ad of holis- 
tlc'practice' (M-di'piiMi), a the sense that any success- 
MaeBBMplsh n i ant s bilMs Addaranantssiaybased 
on aceitan tbundalian bialtoChirmilniliiatn noom- 
mendcd types efBuddhlsl acHon — 'chuity, 'morality' 
and 'coneenttatlon'. Meditators are referred to »s 
ycv'ji a term popularly used also iar petsons 'wtio 
apply themselvn not only to WMbUtlOaWMlltyef 
mora) and charitable practices, 

ilQ WM history is n-vort comfortably written in teims 
of 'practice' (pt-iti''^iil'tO,becausehlitor{callymonaJiie 
apedallMtion wa » conceived al-nng the 'practice' v» 
'seripeutal learning' divisloa and this obviously — In 
the faeeofaladtothijioiicaltMOlds — ultowscon- 
ceptualLutlonofWMhlsloiy otherwise impossible to 

ivJ'PraCice' in oppo«ition to 'aciiptural learning' ia a 
good way of de»crib ing WK< beciuae all forms o( prac- 
liee ahaie the hindamcnlal inhibition in 'Kri plural 
laamln^f wMdiiMy liadlodiaixaeUoiilnpiBctiGi. 



WM AND OTHER KNOWLEDGE 

» (1964:30) put the Burmese opposition bclwetn 
and other t)f«s of Icnowledge thus; 

'It I* often uigsd, Ak fxamplt; that medualion will pro- 
Vide 01 ittbMitHli (ir Hw wwefi to MdlactilM «|ue*- 

Xopytiij 
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Buddhist jitadke in Burma 



Etld-notea * VaVAT'THA^ADU-KA'/GMTDA'DU'RA' 



I 



iJom about BuddhM dodxfnK If one finds certain doe- 
MtM unbill«*«lil« at nbM togicil dlfficutties with r«- 
Old to Ihem, he U Koommended to mediution which 
Kb Mid wUl either arawer them, Le. convince him of 
the troth of Buddhial doctrine, or lift him above Inter- 
eal in such (]ue«tlon«. H b in practice that one leama 
liudv tnith I* gained by rulizatloiw not aniiysla'. 

Elsewhere King (1964:29) noted how the Buddhism of 
the WM yaw 'gi is about 'ultimate truth', i.e. i t is aboot 
'a truth tcM great, too radically diff cicru, too absolntdy 
cemin to be propoljr handled in the oidifloiy lan> 



Aainflv dlstJnction Id dw|»n>Mi7 fNHttW-lf db- 
ttaMHoR U 'the burden of WM/the buidoi of book 
leainbtf' {xteptMha-m du-ra'fgan 'da'du-n'). Hwk^ 
ter dUSicttxi If kiss commonly used in contempongry 
Bunncee language. This emphasis on practice over 
sctiptunl learning is evident in Buddhist movements 
in other countiiaa alao^ aa aaan^v for arainpls^ the bio- 
graphy of theTfeelanYiglM]|aKp«(BvimWtaRtz 
l95t.-viii): 

"In MiUiepa's Btorrapky It is ehown dut Ihe ypgje 
path to SuprarRundaneneaaia tnnKirn.-lf^t civcr intel- 
lectually shaped formulas a pp«rUi:ii;i,,;. :u bJAiHon. 
and that it is ever open to all of human kind, imapec- 
tive of religious affUialion. InMilareM'f vieiv.noneaf 
the MotUf a methods of tntelleetual dcveiopaMnt an 
snaa t i s l to the attainment of Wisdom; ItI(pitKiWi^ 
edge for him, not to Im won by itudjrolbookik 
MrbjrmddagpnftsilOMOfMlhr.OffliiMAinss 



'Aeeuatamcd long to nadiMfaigaa Iha VliUfiitA 
OMMenJDuMIhavefefgplaUlhallssddtnwiltm 
andfa ptatid books. 

**iiMliiwaiHong to sf pUcalisnof eMkncweX' 
pcdau!alDinlnBowng(Owlh«pIdtuat,tl«vcfbcgot 



'AeoMoanadlong to knowHwaHaatagof Ct»Wud> 
lew Tliavc forgot the way to Mee fte nols of viibs, 

and source of word and phrases.' 



WIN 

Win could be either interpreted as the equivalent of 
Pm varnsa, 'race, succession, deaeenf, meaning 
dieret>y 'a pedigree of person^, places or tlungs' (s«e 
chanler 3 or the 7 types of chnmidM (wiR)). Or b 
isaiild be ii^teipre ted as Hit BmiMaa not in tin sanw of 
'iMdibaf',o( Biuixieaa nfMdelalhiaaiiae of ^ enteiv 
fBeroomclnf. 

A dear slateinant on M» Ahm nil flOBics ftora 
Aung Myin' (19MM); 

'Nala and humans who havebecome disdplei, and 
the lord* who have become monks, all entered the Vm- 
Iht-nt, and tfieyhsve b-!K3ms'nt!f:ribrrA of the Iha-lha- 
JUL." Accrj-rdui^ 'a', thii Lipcr.ir.g (f jA-n!-ajVa-pj-It.»4' 
A-k\si'gis-kisi f>t) i>-.th !'n,c p c.-lorn'jncc of ti-.i; act of wor- 
ship they became at the same time disdplea and 
monks who were'memtMcs of the lha-lha-ni. (refer> 
ence Is here to theBiMpluaie deiiaaansaaaaiiiiaaata 
bhavgjjj, 

A> aeon is thehumana of the world pcTfnnticd the 
acts of worahip, there cj rr.c into existence 'members of 
thet^-i^-iM'. If r.jt. u jn they became monks. 

A person who brcomej a member of a Party, wjU not 
havt t>acome a member merely by laUne membenhip. 
)ti5t like this person must obierve the rules of this asso- 
dation or party, so the person who wanlsiD beeonea 
Buddha tw-fho-na member Is itot finished wittindllR( 
the Time Jeweli, but lequlns 10 Mloir ind obiarw 
Miamlaioranialiir-.' 

In other word*, tob* I th itts M lt ltt one must not 
only warship bdl ilao lilM Om moral precepts sot 

Ottlllft 

-niaMa^UMl On Thi-k-natMlal979:13«} noted that 
in Indonesia thei« were lu) monasteries tlut arc 
'member of the Buddlia tte-(A*W 



SsfaaaeHtar Baing (I'i/f^ who speaks of 'famous 

Hi'td-di (1981:31) nSo indudcs the notion 'nMBibar of 

the lineage of thu-ihsi-na'. 

Other coinrr.on expresaiaru involving the term ttiftt 
are; 'member of hlstor/ {tha-rming' t-'w) — e.g. In 
Thi-l.i-ii.m I ;i';79:l,,i2) the Mahasi Is rfe9cr:bixt 'a 
person will become s r:\f niber of histor/ (.'.'la-rjjrnj' 
win hpyit mi' pok-ko); 'iiiemiwr or C;\r;s)l.ii','.ly' 
(Wb-nf-yan ba-tha win) — e.g. in Sa-bci Bcik-man 
(1971 :21) E'. Motun is described as hka-rit-yan ba-t!ia 
win; 'irjidc the UV, i.e. Ii;f;i!im2tc (fa-ya* »m); 'inside 
the ta-'^Q' age', i.e. adu^t; 'Liuide holinc's', i.e. to 
beiong to royalty or goveriwent — e,g, isu) win yek ten* 
the is 'a royaJ wca%'cr, or weaver to his Majestj'' 
(Judson 1953): !■,. ya ;.'rn, 'to be of an age to begin to 
associate with r.n:' , rr.t irt-ma' hpawuiin ota-pyo" kpaw 
mn, 'to be of ir. i^-c '.u t>egin to associate with women', 
i.e. when girls first rr.ervitruate; 'Party Member* (ps-tf 
win; 'Member of a sect' {gaing' win, gaing' win 
fx>k-ko) — e.g. Hla' Baing (1976:m,176-I/7) 'rr.onks 
inside the Sa-du' Bon-mi'k^i' sect {Sst-du' Bcn-mi'ka' _ 
tha-lha-na pyu'gsing" tvin than-g3-dTM mya'); 'wife 
iivsidc the la-ya " (t3-ytt" u»n ra-ni"), i.e. legal wife; son 
inside the ta-ya \ i.e. legal soil; 'member! of caste of 
ti-ri'vl (a-ri've zoi torn Iku do'zin mj/a ") (see under 
rhmni^tuhnU iny>* in Aw4ifrtha<U7&SfiQX 

WM PERIOD^ ' 

The "Vfi'pal'tha-na Period' is also Icnown as the 'Purity 
Period' (wi'mok-ti') or, as explicitly referred to by Ko 
Lei" (1980J65), a 'practice period' (pu-di'piJi-fi'Wtit). 
Also, the charity and scriptural learning periods are 
given in reversed order: chari^ first and than scrip- 
tural learning (Ko Lei" 1980:612). Among others quot- 
ing this 2x5 period cj'de in the literature are Tin Myin' 
<lf77:206) and Teilt-hka-sa-ra' (1959.71-72). 
See also: Five Periods, Enlightenment Period. 

YAWGI ~ 
Yaw "gi it toda/i standard Burmese tenii for 'medlta< 
torVor 'hewteapplics hfanadlto dwinelltaiionob- 



I wtth 'puriQr' and Indvnndns the ^de of 
itMith cooipkleqi} whcrew Ihe sms^ in aiming to 
bnpfovt and axlmd lilt (ofltn with die declared aim 
of mciellng die next BuMhi in person), u concerned 
wllh 'powir' (^iMD*). The terms 'otherworldly sage' 
(ln»wJa4Hm£«0 xk' 'worldly sage' {kw'ki 
nwfcaa) eararqps mubi tlw same maanlna. More about 
fMsdiattacaonwiUbefeundinch^lere^ Cc'- 



jecta' (iMMMktai' j'klefe And.'M kitfHiaSOtthi 
tain had anmAwldar meaning. Yk^wiMitt (1937^11- 

IMt while it had spedlie tuagcs befbi^ In his days 
fftm 1930i) it wit being used loo Ubcra^ir loiefnr lo 
too wide a range of actfvtties, bvduding persons giving 
chaiUj^ tlioactaJchig the precepts^ tliOM who pi«adv 
llwaa triio eontiibttte labour to a rdlgioutt eatts^ Okmc 
Who perfcnn the water lilialion ceremony, those wIk> 
attend ceremonies, etc But since the 1930s the term 
ys!ii"|i has come to be used in the more confined sense 
of referring to a mainstream Buddhist meditator (i,e. 
V%'M in particular). 

Today the term ymo'gi stands in clear contrttst to 
the term ai»-gyi or zato-si, which is applied to 
mythical hermits (ya-thei') and aspirant 'worldly saget' 
{fawVAfueik-za) who ai« dedicated to a huge variety of 
Bwdstalional and odier acdvitlas witich are not 
neeeHarily nudnstxeam Btiddhiat (they also need not 
iMCOfislnaned by Buddhist morality, though they 
often dalintlwyaK). The wide range of activities 
puxMiedhrAeBiyddealzeiiNgiaK often aomewhal 
Hee^KMved to as 'doingameentnlioi^ 
({hi-«w4ia% whkK used b\ this sense, meant tite 
oocuktldnt of tItctwifc-BHio; alchemic stones 
(dif^m*), magic wordt («aRHltm)> cabboUslic squares 
(Ik*), etc In aum: the ycut*^ aimfcig kruak'biui, is 
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Eru^notes • yammt-da 



In Hfun' Myin' (1968) it b thought that the zJn 
ZSW-jyiia due to the adoption o: the Brahmin's 
pntHiadaitlor o( the letter 'y; ynio '^'-ni becomes 
zaw-j^-m". Ya-7.ein-d.i' f I';37:7') held (h.\t this usage is 

derived fmni Sjr.sL";t arid '.bjiX this !err.'. wan u»4;d 
specifically for the prv-BudJhist Brihnui 'Hindu 
mor^ka', 'outside Buddhism', who practi.i* i 
'concentration' meditatinn (frt^-ma-Atii'), whereas Ihe 
usage of ysw'gi in the 5'ali scriptures refers to those 
who practice nieditdtion in :nore strictly BuddhJst 
fsshion. 

Tne Mvha-si Hsa-ya-d.vw .;BTN'A 1979: 23) foUows 
distinction made in 'A'l'skok-di ntek between fwo kinds 
of 'yogis'; tarr a! h^-yanika who 'primarily develops 
2 ; c 5 3 - lb 5 o ly tr. o r. comoentcatiaii^ and the 
vipassaiu ySrik^. wrtn'owcMdadliBtfly wtthhulght 
wtfaout having pinvlousfy developed the wkl 
flB w i c i i tfHiloti^* \ "y 

^'^'ladCffWtdtenFdiSBgiik^nieaRinelnW ^ 
or 'jiiiniiig^ and hia ttw> ndniiMuUiin: 'U> ap;^^ 
onmilf tv or 'woridng by mcuM of David* & 
Stodt tni<5). Mm apedCkalhi it Bicana 'om who 
dtvotid hlinwlf to spuftual thLigi^ aiM who ahowa 
efiiait (In oontemplatlon), a philcHc^t wiae nan'. 
The term does not occur in the NiVayai^. but it is used 
elsewheir, irrluding Vimidhlrrmgg ii (Pe Maimgtln 
ml-Sa K 66, 71, 150, 320, 373, 509, 620, 651, 696). In 
Pe Maung'Rn's (1921-5:429) translation of 
Vaudhmagga,yaio'gi is translated simply as 'ascetic. 
Ya-zein-da' (1997) attributed two specific meardngs to 
the term yaw' p. The first is in reference to the three 
yaui'js' which tie one to the cycle of existence and 
which Km t,i lie broicpiv t'jiniely 'gresd' (latn'ba"], 
liitn:d' (ii;'j.''(/u3*l, and 'ignorance' irnaw'lui'). The 
sccDcd meaning h U; reftrrer.ce to tiie n-.editaloj; hf 
concluded that 'morality' ((/n'-uj') niii.ii 'De at the ba.ii» 
of the definition uf yn'-v'jp relative to one's role (i.e. 
Uity must in norr.-.al life keep the 5 precepts; nuns, 
and during sabbath laity, must keep the 6 precepts; 
novices must ioMp Ihi UM^uid BionktiiMUtki^ the 
227 rules). 



YA-HAN-DA 

The 'prliditf-ned' (ya-han'da) is fi«e from all rtrr.aining 
fetters, tncludiiig: craving for material existence and 
for immaterial existence, cnnce;t, restlessness, and ig- 
' nonmce and defilement*. (S)he will not be tebom 
again and vsnll enter Into parinttHMmattllitndaf tfM 
lifespan. (Ma-ha-»i 1980a;49). 



YEIK-THA 

Tleasant shade' (yetk-tha) Is the preferred term for 
'meditation centre', particularly it\ the Ma-ha-si 
centres. But it is also frequently uicd in the iia' Hkin 
hagiography for meditation centre (e.g. Ko Lei" 1980: 
29Sy4la«19,«19,4Z3>43a>.Thatannl*gkMiedin 



Stewart tt Dunn (1940-SI) as 'shiady place, shelter, 
dwelling; refuge, protection, sanctuar/. Evidently this 
expression Is an ancient one. ui its moat general form 
applying to the protection afforded hy anyone as in 
the expression A-yeAUo /.'u: to uke -i shade; 

also also usedfi;^. In the .sense or tnkir.^' refuge ir. the 
power mJ ijif t-ence of another.' i'udion 19531 

The term shadow is frequer/.ly applied to the 
protection afforded by the Buddlu's tcacWngs, as well 
as of kings authnrity: 'the Law, which ;!iay be called 
the Buddha's aheiter 'c-wik], affords more peace than 
the pratection [s-yri] of the king.. .' (Stewart i Dunn) 

i lie term L'k.idr,iw is ustr;! in referring to 
moiu.steries, as in bir.get-dwin' Yeik-tha (Mendelson 
1975:109). We also ac* it used in this sense in the 

of the Ma^ha Baw'di' Centre (Mtrha Baw"di' 
1979:1): Thtsc tssMoUfhdk (^iMKwn^ Invklnfly 
alltheytm'gftamlKttiibcaeiiitiMaeiifiL' 

whlehMMbiwtniitawn toaeekiciiigiandctxnforf : 
L tiieahodow of alrec & tHe shadow of iMthe^filhcr 
and fimly; UL Hm Aadow of good tcaehcn; 1« ^ 
shadow of 9Md Mnfi; ▼. tlu! Miy tta-AoM sH^^ 
th« Buddha*. The tanon for oaaii a 'desert pleasant 



ZAT 

Zat (P. lataka) stories are birth-stories of the former 
lives of the Buddha. Luce (1956:30^ said that 'it would 
saicety be an exaggeration to say that they iiave 
formed the basis of half our (Bunacst} art and Ultra- 
tore.' Spin (197021) notad »at BiafiHifcaatoM ua 
axvrtuil^ appaikd to as a court of tax raiert when- 
emamoniwtolHidiawn. apoint tobeinad^apad- 
Hontobtdainded'fand gives anumbcr of SMUimlM 
cnlmtr M/ vsKi thasa lojustify hiapdniadae' 
tkm. The doeeasaodatlui of these stOfyHiMs with the 
dMalwiiMaiis that Ihe Boimese woad teslasa-plajr is 
alsozai 

Though the birth-stories are lefened to as 'Oie 530 

birth stories', the Pali version only possesses 547. 
These are divided into 23 different constituents 
bii'bat), which contain between MSO zai each, 
mi-than-da-ra Zat is Ihe first of the 22nd constituent 
named ma-ha nilxit, which contains 10 birth stories. 
These 10 are particuUiriy important in that they 
illustrate the Ten Pejfections (re-rj-'ni). (See end-notes, 
|».ra-mi}. 

Other liferahiie on the 7^> in Burriia includej: Lu 
Pe Win. 1966 'The Jatakas in Bunr..r' ijn Essjys affaid 
to G. U. Luce, Ba Shin, Je;'.n BoiSAelier, ar.d A. B. 
Criiwold, eds. Ascon.i, S^vitzerland, Artibus AsLae). 
For the extensive translations of the jaiakftS from the 
Pali, Bcejata'fa Stories (triuvtlated by various hands 
under E.B. Cowell's editorship. Pali Text Sodety, 



19 Dedvcd hHalUi jBI^ variously mtinlng: I yokr, )'okir.g; 2. connection with. appUcation to, oonlurclicin with; 3. bond, av 
taduimt le l4iat vdlus to rtbirlh; 4. appBcillain, cMtavour, undcrtalon&caoit; S. pondoing over, conoentmrlan, devedofi: 
^Bag|^pBie^ h l w « i as,dBi 1 c «t s d i e a M (y.aM«ii»lBiwiaMiUtiiHiadypB^ 
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Appendix B 
Summary biographies 
of Buddhist practice 

teachers 



Below are hventy-nine brief summaries of people famed for their meditation practice in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, together with some of the relevant sources (twenty*ttu«e monks, five kymen 
and one niuO. tt should be noted tfut: 

i) by no means all WM teachers are sununazised below; and there will be otfien tiiat need 
consideration— they were selected on ifae bests of their influence on meditation 
techniques taught in Burma today; 

ii) the sources given do not include the materials they have written for the simple reason 
that they have written too many works to mention. It merely indicates the sources where 
their respective biographical information can be found; 

iii) the exact dates have been ooavetted firom Bumwse calendar to our Gr^orian 

calendaras faias possible usingPyfn-njnA-Bn" (1999) witti the Banneseyearfrom which 

it was converted given in brackets; 

iv) it should also be noted that the majority of the early generation of monks who developed 
didrinteiestin WM did so by themselves out of peetonalprefierenee and dedication only 
after having spent a considerable time in scriptiual leamii^g. Most left their home 

monastery after ordination to study at the various centres of learning in Mandalay or 
Pak-hkok-ku. Then they would liave some responsibilities in teaching in some other 
nuMiaateiy, often back in the village Ihey came from. OnlyaffertfUs would they begin 

their meditation studies, uT;te about it and toadl it Today many monks wiH have had 
as part of their early education in the monastery, and vrill not need to repeat this 

lonely quest for meditational knowliidge in quite the same way; 

I 

v) on naming of the monies see end-notes, ' tides: monks'; 

vi) . the age of monies b oottnted induaive of the time in the womb, so thattheir age wiUdiffer 

fiom what we attribute to ttiem by abottt 3 months. 

vU) the claims by monies themselves (e.g. Sun"lun*aiid Nyaung-Iun'} of having achieved the 
state oiya'han-da (giving exact time and date) are exceptions to the rule that achievements 
should not be broadcast Sometimes, of course, it is the biographer who infers, but in the 
case of tfiese two it was ttie monks themsdves who lay dalm to these addevements. 
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B. Summary biographies • Ba'Hkin, U" 
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Ba' Hkln, U" 
(1899-1971) 

For an account o( hit lift Me chapter 7 in this thota. 

Bumae 

Ka Lei", U" (1980) (summarised in cr^pler 7). 
Hlci' »aing (1978: 314429 about hb life; 299-301 



-IT 



Chit Tin (1982) 
|Ba'Khin](1972}/- 

IGngffl957- 36^ 1980: 98, 110, 111, 113, 125, 144; 

BnedltattSn method 121, 125 ff; quoted 99, HO, 111, 
126-132, 69, 157 nil. S«« alao Gocnka, U p. 125.) 
Kornfield a977: 28, 235-286) 
McndeUim(1973:26te) 

H J n ■ f h J -wi'dl Kaa-yaiUw 
Gan-da-ma, U* 
(18M-19S9) 

H» only biography It acmt on ditalii dMBt hb Bfe 

(e.g. we are not told about Mt monk luune)^ but bdow 

]» a brief digest of the first 14 psgM. 

The Hin-(Ka-wa'di H*a-ya-daw was bom in 
Sin4nin''gon'' Village (straddling the Townships of 
Hbl-^-ta' and Lei'myet-hna (n the contemporary 
Irrawaddy District) on 8 Feb 1886 (BurE 1247), at lh« 
dark hour for Burmese Buddhism and Burmese 
language and culture when the last king of Burma 
and supporter of the Buddhist thi-lha-na had 
, disappeared. In 1890 (1252) he was ordi-ned a novice 
I under..(Sin-bun*gun" Village hssa-ya-daxv LP'} A-sa-ra'. 
V—In 190611268) he was ordained a fully fledged monk 
uncterlhe same, where he remained two rainy tmOM. 

He left to study with Da-i-mi'ka-ya-ma' 
Hsa-ya-daw In Myan-aurig-rayo', with. Kan"thon-2in' 
Hsa-ya-daw from K)'an-gin'rayc5', and from there to 
the Kyaung'daw-ya Shwei-^'in' Munutcr.' ir. 
Rangoon. He then moved to M,ii\da:ay to study with 
(Sa-ku'daikir)Hkci-mein-da' H.^a-ya-daw, 
(HWn-ma'gan-daik U") Yel-wa-da' Hsa-ya-daw, IT 
Thi-la-aa-ra' Hsa-ya-daw, and IT" Za-ga-ni' 
Hsa-jra-daw, and finally with the Naivdi'ym' 
Hsa-ya-daw, Aumd far his knowledge of the 
Afahidhanuii«,aadlWiMlt''Hs»iya^<law, 

He rotmwad from Kf andalay ia 1914 (137^ 
camplile tn flo^tiBil knnlw lo kb od^^nal 
ItaefBtoi; where helMMiiM tM Iwsd of a tnonutinr 
wfeM he taught MMBtMMn 1935 (1297) and IMS 
(niQ he tui«t 2au000 pupOt. 

In (QU) he was invited to Rangoon far llw 
u f meeting by the Buddhism and Practice Association 

(.^ l^'yTi (BPA)CBok-da'tha-tha.n4Pa.di'pat.tS'Tha-tha-na 
Pi 'J^luUW'*'"^ A-hpwe') which hadbeen founded in 1945 (1307). IJCJ 
After this he taught WNi withTha-ya-wa'di 
Hsa-ya-daw U" Nyei-ya' at Aung-gyin" Pi'ta-ka'daik, 
and became the Chief meditation teacher of the BPA, 
teaching three times dally at the Kan-tha-wa-di ScliMl 
of Meditation (Han-tha-w»-dt Ka-nva-htan'dail^ bi 
Rangoon. His method was to give 3 days of 
concentration meditation (tha-nui-hta') and having 
them cross over to WM ai'.er tbji. Peoole came ftouk 
all over the country, and bct^'esn 194^ (1310) and 1900 
(1321) he taught at total ot 16,339 pv.yWs, including 
2449 rr.cri; pupils. N"o less than 77 branf.i'.es hjd been 
opened which took in iCOOO pupils, so that his total 
number of students exceeded 76;?39. He is claimed to 
liave publi.ihed 10 books, but 6 appear ta be reprints, 
leaving only 4 titles. 

Uke many other VVM teaching monks, he did not 



like to accept 'private i;;,vii:-jB-fi1bl') donationa, but 
only dedicated to the tr.ona.stjc order. 

A ]>agoda was built ir. memory of the Hsa-ya-daw 
in hit viUage of birth. 

He lived to the age of 74 and died 10 September 
1SIS9. AtMe Ainerai the Ex-PratdntSatShwelThaikl 
kd the pwceiilpn to lay hisraiudiitlOKtt 

Hw above infannatlon waa abatracted feom 
IHiiiipflM>'W»dl Iba.ya.daw) (n jb), but Th»tiH-m' 
wrttaolMir (1977: 366-67} haa tome quite cOflmttt 
infaiiMlion iboat flili RiMik Not «uy b hit bi^ 



It Islvcn a* 1887), but we finally learn hii monlc 
Mint b tr Gan-da-ma and that he was a medttaHon 
pupa of HM-ya Thet-gyi". Given that the latter was 
unordained, I am not entirely surprised that this was 
notadcnowledged in his official biography. The 
Kan4lu>-wa-di Meditation Monastery in Rangoon was 
fint built by Hsa-ya Thet-gyi".^ U [s noted that this 
H»a-)'a-daw gave up alchemism In favour of 
meditatjon. His teaching consisted of the standard 
Hsa-ya Thcf-gyi" method, luuncly devc'.opirg 
oonoentration {iha-m'-hU) for the fint thive days, 
faUownedtgr Jbnrdign oi WM 

Bttmtte 

[Han-tha.wa'dlHsa'ya.daw] n.a. 

Tha-!ha-aa' Wi'thok-dl' (1977:366.67) 
Htei'Hlaing (1978: 132-3) 

Han-tha-wa'dllbain.daw(1956) 

Bofcda'tha-tha-iu'Pa-di'p»l-(i'tha-tha-na'^yu' 
A<lipwe'gyoicrgyi' (Sode^ for the Fiopitgidon of 
BttddhtatF»acilee).Fbuiid«liiiI94S.Ad<faaK 
- Bhavana 5treetfflui.4a.wa'dQaailei>RKigiooR. 
This organi9atianwaadainiedial9S6tolHivehad 
six other meditation centnt oncbr Ite utnhrdU, 
and the addnsoea were pidiU^wd in 
HMiplhaWcatb»oi*'daw(19S6). 




W ^-^ a- 



Hkaitidl!' Hsa-ya-daw 
11iyte«a',Haa.ya 
(UM-1966) 

Bom on 21 September 1894 (BurE 12S6) in Ga-zun- ' ^ ^ ^ 
daung" Village inMa'gwci*(Y!lW%ti1in*'bwnDis- , 'Uj-'^i 
(rict)asoneof9d)iMnivinaii^Qngiiimitaleia. ^ tltj^'^ 
Because his parents wm doing well aAer his birth ■> ""^ 
lheynaRiedWi'Matti\gPleanntProgresa^ (Mating 

Attaeage of 10 he studied under U* Nyel^' from 
die nMinleiy Kon''kyaung', located west of hia 
village of birOL He was also taught by his father. In ' 
1905 (1267), at the axe of 12, he was ordained a novice 
for the first time with Gain"dauk Hsa-ya-daw U* 
Gan-da'ma from a monastery east of Ga-zun-daung' 
Village, and for a second time at the age of 17 with tt»e 
same. 

At the age of 17 he moved to study the scriptures 
with A-shin Pyiiwnya and Wun"tho-hpon'gyi" A-shin 
San-di'ma at Ma-ha-wi'thu'da-ra-ma' Monastery in 
Pa-hkok-ku-myo'. At the age of 18 he followed A-shin 
San-di'ma to Hkan-di^Monastery in Wun'tho-myo'. 

On 6 D«:embcr'r9l>'(1275) he w.t.i ordained a 
monk at Hkan-da' YlTeir-daw-gyi" under the Fust 
Vei-wun"kvai-.-..;\i.M< 1 L'.'.->-,i-daw-gyi* V" 
Za-yan-da', from whDr.-j he received the name Shin 
Thu'za-na'. He studied under iris.i y.i-daw U") 
Nyci-ya' in the Ga-7>in"daung Village, under 
fCiii 'bar.-kyaaf.5"5aing"dauk Hsa-ya-daw A'Jipo''ir 
Gan-da-ma, under Pa-hkok-ku-inyo' 



1 fteridMtSatSlmillhalkbalaedaiaiadlohevebeenapHtoffMsKMMM^h*^ 
a TMikeonflraMdtaitaiMaAui^aatCiq. 
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Traditions of Buddhist practice in Burma 



B. Summary biographies • Hnget-dwin' Hsa-ya-daw 



M.i.ha-wi'thu'da-ra-ma' Ye-sa-gyo 
Hja-ya-LUw-hpa-ya'gyl" and Fk-g-.s'ni.j-li.i-pa[vdl-la' 
A-ahin Pyln-nya, and under many ckhcr teachers in 
Mandalay. 

He vvaa gradually prorr.oted by U' San-di'ma, and 
wlien hi* prcOTptor died on 20 May 1932 (1294), he 
had to dtvote himaeli to scriptural learning until 1952 
(1314). 

In 1953 (131 S) he .eft Hkan-di* Mor..'..Hery to his 
pupib and rt-r-.ved In ihr Hi-!:-,-dr' '[? i;-th* dedicated 
to him by Government southwest ai Wun'tho Myo', 
where he meditated. During the war he had also 
stiufied and meditated twar Kyein-chauxig Village in a 
Inmt hut far three years. 

Ill 1952 (1316) he hui become Chief MoAkof 
fl^lllQllb ^taV^Wd»MNn^>^^H»|^J^ 
tvBBnii Cidtf Mctdcof till BMinbfenn VtaiMliD^ 
Dlitrld: wulnvolTedlntheSbcthSangHranq; 
taMndMabraiid in 1967(9 Ihdta, Nepi^^ 
WM a BMBibcr of the Committe* in chanR of deaning 
|Mi]f|rfi«lhe HmawJji Sects (1964); he abo fulfilled 
an important function In the council for purificalion of 
Buddhism in 1979. In 1962 he received the 
Elc-ga'ina-ha-pan-di'ta' title, and in 1960 the title 
A-bi'da-za' Ma-tia-ra-hta'gu'nj'. 

The Hkan'dl monaatery has two Chief Monks and 
5 te.u-hiii5 monka, with 180 monks in study. The 
Hk\n-dl' meditation centre hu 30 pemuuumt ynv'j^ 
45 nun yaw'gl, and SO othtr 'huiMn'>M»*^ (m 
ymc in m*ditalioa 

Btmnisc 

Dtsdples frotr. the Societies of Yaw" District in 
Mandalay and Ka'tha Township (1979). 



Hngtt-dwin* HUffrimt 

(183M910) 
Also known as: 

Shwei-min"wun Ilngct-dwir.'' Hsa-ya-daw, 
Ma-ha-tha-di'pat-htan gaing''gyi" hlsa-ya-daw, 
Sa-du'bon-mi'ka' H.«->'a-daw 
3orr. on the 7th of the First waxing day of the VVa-zo 
month in 1S31 (1193) in Shwei-bo, he w.\» given the 
name Maung Mya' Thi". He studied from the age of 6 
under (A-shin) Kan-da' r.y.i from Sa y.t Mn;i.v- terv in 
Shwei490, f^here he no\'itiatcd at the age of 15. In 1852^ 

atdteageoOM**''*^*''^''^^'!''''^-^' Thein In 
His Hint naonuMnr wi A (he Mme monic u Preceptor. 
He went to Itadv with the Thin-ga-za Hsa<ya-da w 
''U'Efc^da-na'InMinidriay.HewMogerBdilBMby 
KflgMIn'don' anditednd Hw lUh of 
^in^nyTcIi^' KMvfdcOc-tlttFfetiiHIiaMilBl' 
Trpi'ta-k«4in-la-«'. 

" Atlheageof 3£bafterl6nlnyMiHatataBMnl; 
he went to Min'wun Hill* west of KAndUigil whcR he 
devoted himself (o the duty of WM f»f>^fhMl■ 

du'Ta"). This hill had many caves in which Ba'ZlnTilta^ 
birds lived. His cave resembled one, and so "The 
beginning of thaS'pat'htan, is in the Hrd cave 
(hngtt-dwin ")'. He became Itnown as Hnget-dwin' 
Hsa-ya-daw. After 15 years in these caves he moved to 
Sa-gaing' hill. In 1886 (124S) he visited to Lower 
Burrria together with KingThi"baw where theystwed 
at Kiin'gyir-. g:jn'::;yi!'le-piw moru>5tcry, the chief 
monk of which wa3 a pupil of the Thin-gj-za 
Hsa-ya-daw, In 1?^/ 11249) he became chief manic of 
Tthe Le-paw feet {?). He taught M;i-hi!-lhi-di'pal.hUot 
^exerci.ves succcssfuliv in Tha.h!on (HIa' Batng 1976 M), 
He died on 13 October 1910 in Tha-h(on. He wiota 



\ M 



approx. 20 works (Hla' Baing 1976: 86). 

The Hnget-dwin' Hsa-ya-daw was put in the sane 
league as die l,e^ It Min"gun* Hsa-ya-daws: 

Sudt tnenh* as Shwct-nin, Le-dJ, and Hnget-dwin" 
were famom monks who planrmd tn rii(<(blish *r.d 
advAiice fhe trni-il^;on or pncflcc (iy-i/r;w(-/. '.'.'i; rui- 
wi). Sa-du'bu'ml-ka m»-lvi-tha-<li^g|t-htMv exercues 

Itoi]f»4aw. Aeeardiiig to the saUHw beginning of 
fl()MMha<Mb a Ukf', after the firit Shwei-gyin Hso- 
ya-dav/l (lake) vi'pct-iha-!'.^ wrk n.i::ied janvW-ra 
ftm-bi-ra'rui-ha-nei-tu-la' tppeuttd. In the latter part 
or th-' Lt- n H4a-}'«-d*w period there vnn i ilood of 
la'pu! th:•r:^swoxk^ that lit Up the tradition of practice. 
(fOa' Bung 1976: 63). 

Hewastutorof theChiefQueenofKingMin'don", ji '* 
and founder of the Hnget-dwin Sect, also kr.o vv:^ is ' 
the Shwei-m:n'w;n Th-i-dl'pjt-htan Sect, and later 
also kno-.^Ti is !;i-c j"r-3ri-tr.i'kji' Sect (meaning the 
four foundatiofj of Th.»-drpst.h!an) and Ma-ha-th.a- 
di'pat-hlan Sect (on various names of sects sec Hli 
Baing (1976: 74,78)f A]io, it wa.ii kr.owtx a.i A-zi- 
waTxtan-ma-ka' Sect, after the moral precepts ris 
pupils used to follow to adileve successful practicrof 
tha-iii'pet-hlan. The history of the sect formation is de- 
scribed in detail in Hla' Baing (1976: 63} and in con- 
densed form in Maun^MMMlg Um eact WM 
accepted as legitinMdie member of the nine ippraved 
Mciabjr tilt Sendia Council of I98a 

Htm Aang(lK6i30-23) intexpreti4iiIitiBchings 
as having posed a diaWmgt to ThoTdMna Council 
jet up by King MiA'don^. 

Afl a leader of a forest manic sect in Sagaine, he had 
Id leeva Upper Sutma because of disputes with the 
K3ng and the Caundl and established himself in 
lower Burma in Ifl89< where his sect became known 
as suciv It noted: 1) that pagoda offerings encouraged 
rats; 2) laity have i\o need to take the 5 precepts in 
front of monies because, if not ohserved, this person 
cannot be a Buddhist; 3) monks should nut be 
ordained unless trained In rr,i-di(;'.!iotv 4) gltt.^ si-yulj 
K' give:i to the Sangha a.^ a who'.c ;md not as pnvc.tc 
pmperty to a single ~cnV, ."i) no ::\nnk should reside 
anywlierc for longer thii-. 2 years. An emphasis is 
discernible on a stricter scheme of 12 precepts. 

SiMatooSiwii'tirinlta^nMiaw 



WBaJivaftUsaXThclUioflfogit^wta* 

Iba-jw-dawi* described in Part One, pp. 3^. 
The Hnget-dwin* Hsa-ya-dsw has no entry in either 

Wl'thu'di' (1976) or i itsT ! riaing" .;i 9S1 .i). This is 
surprising since this ~ onk was particularly 
prominent and these t»vo authors have gtmeout of 
their way to inchuie .is mu::h rr.aterlal as possible; 

one can orJy as'.imu- th.it he was ev;',.;ded 

because of a dislike for his methodology? 
Engiish 

HtLn,\ung(19€6:2'3-25) 

Mendelson (1975: 107-109, 364; Hngetwin Sect S6, 91, 

IfiuMdcaintgHHhfMlaw 
Nys-na'wwi41n, flila 

(1798-1880) 

The Shwei-hin-tha Hsa-ya-daw pref.ices the biugr.iphy 
aix3ut the Htut-hkau.-ig iLsa-ya-daw savHng that many 
fo:f ;gn Buddhists are apt to want to know about the 
personalities wiv> achieved success in WM in Burma. 



IVB^{I»76: fi9-6) gave thebtrlh dale of theNn|4Mn!'HM4BAwMlHB<ni4|sn4 Wsdsiaafdsaliiaa 1997 (OM), 
wMcttdsea net appear to have been accepted by W Min^M QiiBt (00), I aii um e Msa in M a wif l» a< l ■ccesa lo ssoie natiilsl and 
wesbeWsr rassiichsd far tiieooeaslowi sel have aeaf*wtWadi>ss 
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This is u\ important reason for reaninting the story of 
this monk's life. / 

The Htut-hJuung Hsa-ya-daw w»> bom in 1798 
(1160) In Myki^^gon" Village near the town 
L«i"myet-hr.i. H;s r.-rrcnlj, U' I.u Gyi" nnd DawMei, 
had one o1:-.lt Lj'.iid, a d.i.u;i;:-.^T Mr,' N'i;wci, 

After rr.ei'tif.g ;iit> visitijig Aj-siwrNyTTra^ sbtiot 
from Man-gji " forest monaster^', he went to this 
tr.onk's motiastery at age 13 In IS I! (1173). and soon 
became a novice under the rwmo Shin 
Nya-na'wun-da', by which time his father had died. 
SWn Nya-nal' went with the Hsa-ya-daw to Ava? Here 
he stucued, and with his teacher's praise and his moral 
DeifKtia(vKi«UM IoIm patnnlMd b)r lhtpiind|Ml 
(queen wAovnw'DiM'pMM'iilti' 
\Uw^iM4»|M^vda WdMut Det-wf. 
y lliiim(iidi!ii«dmiMnklAiai9(U8I) under tfw 
flUBK monk in the sanw monfloy iponiond by the 
tUM (kwB^ IB27 (IIM) hB went WMt of Sa-galngr 
HDIriiiirthe Vi'dTrui Htut-hkaung pacoda «t 
KflnHfWiHill^. This is how he came to be reftntd to 
r aa the Hhit-hlcaung Hsa-ya-daw, Fit kept dtt 13 
' <(u*<im. He meditated in the forest like Dibwldioal a 
i roof over his head between 7 and 27 rainy seasons aa 

■ monk until 1846 (t2C8)tV\'hen Min'don" accessed the 

■ throne In 1S53, Min'don" ,'!f,d his brother built the 
Hsa-ya-daw a morajtcrj' at Ksaji-ma'd-.aimg. He 
received the liile 'Teacher of ti-.f King' iTa-za'gu-ru'), 
but he did not v.i.lue this title nnd resumed to 
Sa-gaing' Hill, Though mar.y visite.l inrn and he/''^^ ""^ 
taught meditation methods l;.xbver 30U pupds, ne 
always avoided overcrowding. He Is renowned for his 
rhymes on meditation (ka-ma-hian' than-baulc). 

The Mother Queen of Thi-baw* became a nun in 
his monastery. Many nuns would cook and take care 
of his monasteiy, but he also taught at least one 
unofdalned man. 

The Htut<hlcaung fisa-ya-daw waa wbiect to fhe 
cynical conutieala bv the Ban*iii«w ibftyMiamr wlio 
wrote poema aboutnoi aodt aur 

'Ha haa a iDiaiy ftis haMla Bwsa aiMMNt 19. Th e Ht u t- 
MeiHqg aliyi ta me forest ns liamllias many pretty 
(chaw'ya) vtrtuej (Ihi-liy. 

This poem 'implies that tfie forest monic p-ays not with 
his ro!iary but wUh pntljr Sagalng mitts'. Htut-hkaung 
Hsa-ya-daw was one of the teadiera of the nun Me 
lOnVwMeh meant thit the Ban'tnawHMrya-dawiiv 
Bultad her too (Ferguson 1975: 22S). 

The Maty alao goei that one time die Baatnaw 
HM^daw was toasting an iguana naar to the path 
whcK the Httit-hkauiw Hsa-wt-daw uiually want on 
Ma daily alms-round. Htut-hkaung Hsa-ya-daw 
icmaiked that It was not pnaper for a moitk to roaat an 
Iguana in the open like this, wtiat would people think 
of tWa. The Ban"maw Hsa-ya-daw replied referring to 
Hiut-hlcaung's association with nuns, 'Tt\at may be 
iiu^ fiar those who lilu iguanas it will be iguanaa, but 
fairlliaaBwho]ikennaq,ttwiBlienunaofcoi»M^ 

Burmese 

Shwei-hin-tha Hsa-ya-daw (1978) 
Tha>tt«a-na' Wthok-di' (1977:15a.Ifi9) 

Htci" Maing (1981: 156-178) 
Tin \Cv-i.-i' (1977: 431-135) /iA-lJf* 
Hla Tha-mein (1961:35-86) 



English 

Fetgaaon(I975tl93f22f9 - 

Ka-^H-waing Hsa<jn-dtW 
Rel.wa'U',U" 

Bent aa one of lOchlUnnnBined MmingShMpel Ba^ on 



24 Feb 1904 (1265) from peasants U' Bo' Kan and Daw 
Seln' Yin in A-bya' A-le-su' Village (near Wo' Mya' in 

Pegu Hka-yalnt;}. At the <igc of 8 he went to study 
■•■ntr. U' .Ka-!ya-na', !hc abbot 0: .*.-bya' .•'.-htct-su' 
rr.unastcrjv un;ler w.hom he riovtli.ited .it age 12. At the 
age of 14 he went to study with U' K.Hw"tha-ta' and U' 
Ein-cia-wun-tliis' at tlie In'wa'taung and the Tha-yef- 
taw" mnr..Mtery in Rangotin. At age 16 he p.is.ied 'r.is / 
m-Ha-ma'\pjssn px.im. W 2C he ordained under v 
Kyaik-htoma-y.'n '> >.i H-- i-v.i-c.'.w. ;■ > studied three 
years in Pak-hl<J3k-ku Ma-ha-wi'thu'da monastery 
under Hsa-ya-daw Lf Pyin-nya, U' Nan-da', U' Thon- 
da-ra', and in Hangoon with Hpa-ya'daik-gyi' Hsa-ya- 
daw U" Kon-da-nyafj wiure Iw paaiad MaiMl^iii'aM' 
(((■4im*. He funhemuncatiMOedbiiaarwiithtMan- 
dilairShwei-yei'zaungHsa-ya-dBwU'liMand 
takdlfwa^/ Bon-gyaw-daik Hsa-ya-daw U* 
KnwWtir, HF»ya1»('<i>ikfb»y»<tawirNa4ia- 
id and Hiuvtha-wi^dl HH-]»daw IT* BbiKla<lliB4M'. 

After six rainy seasons he got Ml ptiMiMWi' 
jyf 'don*, and he then spent 3 lainy seaaona at KyOH'tu , 
monastery in Wo'myo' After 12 talny seasons as a 
monk he returned to his original preceptor U 
Ka-lya-i\a' at A-bya" A-htet4u' monastery where fie 
Studied for 22 rainy seasons. 

WWn destroyed the monastery, and when his 
preceptor died, he went to meditate at Hpet-ka-ieik 
monastery for one rainy scawn, nffcr which he 
relumed to his rutivc v-lllagc to teach Ilis relatives. 
Because Ka-thit-waing Hv. y^^-daw U' Kon-da-la' had 
already died, he rerr.aincd in ti-L.5 ::v>n;jstery to teach 
meditation for 19 ye-ir.-.. a.:.cl beca:r.e kncwr. 2j! C-.e 
Ka-thit-waingHsa-ya-d.-.iv, Aftfi tJie fv;cV5o'.. 
Hsa-ya-daw died, wiiose WM method was so popuiar 
at the time, the Ka-ttiit-waingfs medtod was sHB 
growing In popularity 

He died on 17 Febmaiy 1965 (1327) at the age of <2|, 
having spent 42 rainy seasons in the mgnaslic aider. 
He was succe«ledl^A4hin WI'aeit'la>'tha(Airhia 
other pupils see Tdpnwfha-taMi' IMK IQ^ 

Burmese 

T«i-nw*di»«a' (^967) 

Tha^hfrm' WTiiHliHr (»77:«7.40S). 

Heel* HUiig(]MI: 06461) 

Kin", Hu-yj 

Me Hkci-ma Thi-la'shin 

(1814-1883) 

BaminMa-nfpu-ra' In 1814 (1176), she came to 
Buraia at the age of six (some records have it as three 
years old) to become the most famous nun In Burmese 

history. 

We do not know at what age she became a nun, but 
it was at a ycning age soon after she arrived in AWL 

After studying with a nun for a while (lume 
unknow.) slie went to study with an ex monk on 
Sag.sing H:'.l. In the evsnir.gs she 5tudied with the 
HtL.:-r.t-iung IUa-y,i-d.;iv She !hsr. •itu;!!fil w/.hher 
brother 5han'ga-ls:"k-.ii.n" Hsa-Vvi-daw. Her na,-ne 
Hkei-ma means 'free frum danger' in Pali. Her 
conipaiiion Hia-ya Me Nat Pci' (Dei-wa'dei-na) lived 
in Ntjn''gun" and was 10 years older If Me Kir.' 
specialised in scriptural learning and taught this to Me 
Nat Pei', .Me Nat Fci ' specialised in mMtttaHoivwhich 
' she taught to Me Kiji'. 
)- V\'hile they were practicing VVM in 1847 , Pagan 
V Min" (reign 1846-53) arrived by boat with his family. 
' IMnce Min'don* and Prince Ka-naung impressed with 
) the nuns and invited them to the palace. They began 

to teach nqfate and in 1889 they wen: invited to teach 
' the queens and daoghlen of the royal .<a mily. She 
i[ atayadBait of Ihc Mindalay Hm (East of 
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Shwci-g}rln-nga''daik Monastery) and Inside the Palace 
lnMyaiilMi'yin-ta%v^' Monastery. She taught 
Ki^iuici, picadied and taught loi'pat-tha-im 
meditation (Yk'wei-htun'' 1%5: 171). The phenomenon 
of 'nun temporary ordination' (thi-ta 'shin pyu' de) 
appeared, in wi^lch princesses as well as ordinary 
women, became nujM for a brief period of lime under 
Hsa-ya Kin'. In this way the i:iother of Thi-baw*, the 
rlast king of Burma, had b»r«rn a i\un. King Min'don" is 
thought to i--i ve listened to the sermons of Me Kin" as 
' a pnr.cc, to have invitod her to Mandalay to 'teach his 
' queerj rL-liir.on is well is rr ir.ncrs' and to have been 
'mo.it a;)pr«-ia(ive .-iiid, m a -.njrk of veneration for 
S.iy.i Kij\,...''jd h;s younger daughters a:; off their liair 
w.t.h great pomp and a:rer;',ory in order to become 
t<.Tr',por;'..'-y Thilashins undiT her hitclaice' (JvtiMi, 
Kluing 19&'t;7V-86), As Hsa-ya Kin" grew older, ^he 
renounced scripturai Icarring and devoted herself 
entirely to meditation, and she delegated teaching to 
her senior pupils. She eventually rr.oved la nit;;iitate 
east of Min'wun Hill with Hsa-ya Kywe, the sbter of 
PrtnceI^ulc-lon\ She died on. 13 December 1882 
r(I244) in her cave in Sagaiiig wrdie practicing WM at 
! age 68. King Thi-baw' was \-cry sad anddldiOitcdK 
■ small spire for her in front of her cave. 
Ferguson (1975: 223) looked ,-.t the link K'lwi.i.-n Hs.v 
yaKin" and the Htut-hkaung Hisa-va-dav.- i>ef l>tlow), 
who was vcr)' much in demand with Klri; Mir.' don'. 
This association meant IhM. Me Kin" wa.i b^conMi'.g em- 
broiled in the sectarian pressures building up in the 
Bunnese monastic order during the reign in Min^don'. 
The Baalmaw" Haa-ya^daw made fun of the assoda- 
UonlMtwccnMe Kin' and the Htut-hkaung Hsa-ya- 
dtwwibUows.' 

'One day M« Kin' called her email scholars (th'.-la't^ 
and she cho«e some nice and v-'eLl'^rTr.ed popoijnaand 
sent thtm with two novice nuns to the lian'maw* 
MoiM < ay.tobaalhwdtpttieaaw'BMiw' ll M-T a - 
dsw.AltMtliM.lteBM'taMw'HM-yMlawaafacd 
AaiongMui^ *Wlial Undof aptdal oMsas^ la 
(fwntoMfOiiaaBMttiMnleeaniwend.'Otir 
(acher. Me Kin', said. This papaya offering is given 
"Pfcniift 1 w,in( to brvxime like the Lord Buddha." Al 
that time the Hsa-}«-<Uw Mid. 'Alt it^ You had b<t- 
far Mb ynHPtaaclwf fbo^U pat aaklOHMOoioMtt Loid 
•iiddlia.naai«ldlMr<liai (ill tilt MngflMtnuMt 
happen is (hat ray orun mtutinoveoverloher plaee. 
She nad better pny that thb thing that hangs bc^vw n 
my thighs will hang between her (highs. She must 
pray for j firbt." So hi; gi'.i; !ha( n^e:is;ige, ajul the 
little acholan took it back. Me Kin' became furioui 
and said. This monk diigraeei me. I shall have lo 
tivn a iMtssge to Mm lo «»^posc him.' IFMHson quot> 
lngTliiln(;MBIiM(MW|,BiiiHia»a wiiils/iisMas^ 
oonvcilad to the ft aiiiol|j|Ioit method of tMf ttiabj 

Siie then vsTote an insulting poem in reply that 
Ban"maw" w.n l>f ing over-sexed, to which the reply 
by Ban'maw' was that she was a 'g-i.rr'.jlLii;3 h.-u-ki','. 
lOngMin'don' got involved, and the Ban'maw" was 
lMiiUitd.8Ma&>Illti(>liiiaiingi 

flumiese p * U 

Ya'wei-htun" (1965: 153-^5) Tt^'^'^ 

SeeKfi Mi Hkaing (1984: 79l«} 
Ferguson (1975: 223, 226) 

Kia'Uw*ya'H«a.y*Hlaw 
(ITHkel^m) 

See Min'gun" Hsa-ya-daw ' pract ic« tradition linng^. 

He was the teacher of TKi-lun" H3a.ya-daw(U' 
San-di'ma), who was the teacher of A-le-taw'ya' (U" 
Myit-ZU-tha), who was the teacher of the MJn'gun" 
H)«-ys-daw, 

See Htel' HIaing (1981a: I44-15S) on the association 
between the Thilon* Hm,yfitm and KnTtanvYir 
Haarya-daw. 



Kyaung-ban' Hsa-yMluW^^ ~^ 

'-"'1 • 

Bom at Kyl"Wn<haung" Vinage (19 miles from ^ 

ywa in Thu'lha-lin Town District) in 1860 (3rd of the l ''■i!!U^ 
waxing moon of Tha-din'gyut 1222) ftom hill farmers , \\\r> 
\r Mya' and Daw HlaingJHis name v*m Maung Than', ^ «Jii-*^ 



Tu. At the age of 6 he studied with Ywa-u" Kyaung 
Hsa-yi-daw LT Mu'nein-da', and he novitiated at the '| 
age of 14. After 3 years he had to leave monkhood b«- ' 
cause his teacher had died. After some years, when his 
father died, he wanted to Ijccome a novice again, but 
did not receive permission from his mother. So he 
went to Sa-gaing" Hilt to Nyaung-bin-chaung where 
Sliin Nya-na' (later to become the L«-di Hsa-ya-daw) 
was. He ordained a .-.ovice under the N'ya-iu' who 
took him to Mandalay San-kyavuia;'' Moruistery. In 
1880 (1242) he ordained lu'.der t-he'lhit-lui-cin' Hsa-ya- 
daw at the 5.)-g?.:ng'daw N;,-aung-bin-tha<haung. in 
1862 (1244), when ^'ya-I^a' retunuRl iMWtntlOalttlly 
vsith the Hsi'ban'nJ Hsa-ya-daw. 

In 1S91 (1253) when the Lc-di-daik .Vtonastsr/ at 
Mon-j'wa was finished he was invited by the Le-di — 
H»a-ya-daw, where he bec.'jr.e f.v. (cKher. He 

requested that, as ;-.e sti.l rr-.ourned the death of his 
teacher and of hi 3 iz.\bM^, he wished toconcentialeon 
meditation instead of teaching. With the 
encouragement of Le^ he went to the \^fet-ye''taw* 
Forest, thii^ mlka iii»B Mbn-ywi^ where he remained 
te4 wan. He Idl IS and calhd far LmU to com and 
MoUln. 

In 1MB 0269 he moved to Kynm^tentaw* 
Fbnal^ out of Ku-taw*)rwaHiun^ vrimo Mia laity came 
to meditatev and he b«cnme known u tilt 
Kyauns4>«n*taw"ya' HM-ya^UmFiain 1916 (1278) 
onwarcu he became famoua and had RiKgrinimk and 
hy pupils. He wrote itxwotfca on WM. 

HediedonSJuiiuiyUQ7.Il]i«NHtowa«oanMd 
in stone and a aMmwu dedicated to hint (i-yv* o' 

From Hla' Balng (1967: 281) we leam that 
Kyaung-ban* Hsa-ya-daw belonged to the Le-di 
faction {J^-tU NiTx-ffiing'). 

Kwmg^^ 

hlsttatiAl ameeeailon of teadiCTwpiaeto according 
to the saying, 

WhmlhelalK^') WW wai]id,a tlild (Happflwad 

Upon die emerged field, the bird IfiHget) deseendtd 

Vfhin tile Ufd had dciocnded, tike cat (l^yMo^ 



The lake ^')waa to reference tottieSliwei-gyiitliM- 
yft^i/a work Gam-bi-ra ganvMnra' Ma4ia«dfc4ni> 
tK', ttw enMTged field referred to the Le-di Hsaya-daw, 
dit Uid nCaoad to ttie Mhnl-dwin* tba>yaAw, and 
the cat to lihe I^ungiibon'lbftTardaMi 

BuTrmte 

Tna-tha-na' Wi'thok-di' (1977:249-35^ 
Htei' Hiaing (1981:378-38^. 
KI^8dng(]M7:2BM9Q 

Le-dl Hsa-ya-daw 

Nya-n.i', U" 
(1846-1923) 

In 1846 Le-di Hsa-ya-daw was bom in Sain-pyln vil- 
lage, near Di-pe'y in' Township District His lay nannt 
was Maung Tet Hkaung. His early life progressed 
from attendance at Myin-tin-daik Monastery in his na- 
tive village at the age of 10, to ordlnatim as a novice at 
the same monastery at the age of 15 (whence he re- 
ceived his monastic name (Shin) Nya-na'da-za'), to fi- 
nally ordination as fully flcd^;ed manic at the ac;e of 20, 
also at the same n-.onastery. 

By the age of 23 he h.>d learnt so much from the 
scriptures (but also asSr j1 .v.;y I'.nd poetry), that he had 
exhausted all there was to leam in the village 
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monaitery, and 10 he left hla native village, u 
•inbidous village monks were apt to do, for the 
Golden City of Mandalay (5hwel-myo'«iaw), 

By 1869 he found himself a teacher In (Shin) 
Thok-da'tha-na' (1815-88), the SeomdHaa-ya-daw of 
the Min-K a-la-san Monaatery , tocBted |utt north of 
Mjcdalay. This monk wa» very learned, enloyed great 
yreatlge, and had been bestuwt^i many favours by 
3urmese royalty, Including King Tha ra-vva-di, and 
King Nfin'don' and hij Queens. This monk also 
occupied a leadu'.g position among the eight 
member-strong Thu'da-rr.a' Coimdl, appointed by 
King Min-don' on 26 June 1S60 hrtWtTof'jfsrrtgle 
"f*rf-?f t^^' nTrl^i.^^3ant.»;w>-nj.li.Tjnp^ which served "JJ^ 
until the reappointment of a head of the Order in the 
Taung^daw Hift«a^w te U6&(who tMH hnd iinia 
1880)* 

the Le-di Kia-ya-daw's arrival at (he Sm^q wun g* 
monasteiy in 1869 therefoi* heralded his 
InenpaiillDii kito dM Mfiiift of one of the most 
luflBMdiiiwniiwHgiicBdMeln Upper Burma (see Hla' 
11lMMln(I961: 20(9)>ft wit an exciting period.lOng 
Mtatfdon* ladilMad Ms ennpaign to purify 
BuddhlsminlSS^ when the Royal Older on the 
PiaifletfiMof dw Rellgkm (OMiM'anir) hMl ban 
puwd.nr4 M17 186B, thtyMrbrtMtheLa^a 
aiRVtl in Mandalay', tite copying of (he PiUv^ii' onto 
729 stones was finished. Sut a most Important event 
was still to take place afler the Le-di Hsa-ya-daiv 
Mned the royal capital: the Fifth Synod organized by 
King Mln'don' (ragn; 165:^1878) was still to take 
place two years afterwards in Mandalay between 15 
ApriU2 September 1871. As the Fourth Buddhist 
Synod recognized by the Burmese had taken place in 
Ml Lanka almost 2,00C years previously between 29-13 
BC. this Was a maior rjstorical event,* Tliough SlUl 
young with only 5 rainy sea.*:3n3 as a fully fledged 
monk< the Lc-d: contributed to this event by 
completing research for the San Kyaung' Hsa-j-a-daw, 
who used this rr.aterlil to contribute to the Fifth Synod 
on the ,4-fcr';ii-,Tu:'. AV. the ptr.^;jeiti polrted towards 
the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw cne day too, like his teacher, 
tselng honoured for his tt- .ichliig by the Burmese 
Court Such recognition would allow him a platform 
10 preach to the subjects of the Burmese monarch. 

Yet not long after the Synod, foreigners thi«atened 
tDtuki onrtheooiintiy; the English had already 
umnedlAwer Bunna during the first two 
AniMwBMMVtaaiiiiM IBM, halving the aiwof 
waxnakity of the Btinneee monaichy. The En^bh 
wvc Khmlnlng toniHxltapcrBunia 100^ 
indndlnCthen^caplbQmwRtheLe-dl 
-HM-yaedkw found himself. The Le-di biogmpity 
described how thli monk faced tfxe dangers Mtfie 
foreigner's Impending destruction of Buddhism: 



/3t6 In theyear 1^89; Uiefareigner* had already captured 
Kinglllttaiv'. When the U-dl Hsa-y*-(fanv Itamt that 
BmnamaUkcly to b* governed by fbreigne r«, the foU 
Inwiag wnirrr i to this NoUe Great monk. 'If foreign- 
en aie 10 mle Burma, it wilt caua« many lemstriat 
' I kflled md dastcoied. Hie nasan Is (hat 
I aie the ^ipe of people ^wlio have ep* 



pf.lte f?i-»normou!i qtianlitiw cf irifat. If thryarrivn In 
Dutirfl, Itii-yvvi;] ftr: V.lling r.Tc!o.--!<*< of ":ow^,of 
pigs, of gMts, whcr< (0 many (uch creatures wQi meet 
ttittrdcaih.' AlMriiuMlngdMMttieipaka ihefaOowtng 
to Ute monks: 

"Moniji. ;he fu.-^ii;: f 3:1; lU ut to rule Burma now. 
When they nilc, many creatures arc lilvly W die. 
AnwM Ihiai awahnai.ltieiha«wr|liat h HieeaHew 
of naire Ife Ihla antanai to ImHi our molher as welUs 

QUI IhlhtU and mankind la much In debt with thrm. 
DiaietlMf from this day onwards, I shall not rat cow's 
asait. Mid phaae I Imptow y>u not K» eat tt either. 

Fkomttie day he had spoken RketMs, he eUmlnaled 

jl^ilV-^ cow meat from his diet. (Hla'Tha-mein 1961: 28) 

Soon after the foreigners had taken over Upper 
Biinii^ the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw prepared himself for the 
'deabuc^on of the era' (jca-Wpyti thi); on Il£cbruary / 
yghe 'retreated into the bightetdng Le-di Fontst of 
whidi many alleged fiiat Own wm miHgnant ghosts, 
that it was cough and a epooliy incai^. He foHiid « big 
tre^ and resolved. That bee Is an eseceOcnt place, and 
he inedllBted under ur.Thrattg^ aeledlMaaryoP 
dm/apnaenc^ thefoititbeauneafatendlyfionst. 

And foit wai witft the gradual contraction of the 
'nonaichicar unive-r.e 'h« b^e'.-'r.lng of the 19th 
century, yet with th'j t:xpajv>; . n d the 't'orcign' 
universe tluaugh the encroachment of the British, that 
the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw took to the forest In meditation; 
this v«ia to eventually inspire Burmese Buddhists to 
take more than a passing interest in meditation. He 
contributed to the vem.iri:iar;7j\t;on of Buddhiirr, by 
writing and p:eachir.g raos'Jy in iLmpie H jrmese 
language (not Pali) ab3ut meditation to the Burmestv 
and he touched and inspired (he tmaglnaitloncf the 
Buddhist masses.^" 

In 1911 he received the Ek-ga'ma-ha-paj\-di'ta' title. 

Times were chjmginp in the wejt, where interest in 
Buddhi5n-, hnd l.'i.-i;n nw^iVi-iit d. ChiUier^ iv.d 
published his Fdli Dictionary in 1875, the PaU Text 
Society had been founded on 1881 and the UK 
Buddhist Society in 1883i. Increasingly westerners were 
kioklnglowaidcBtiRiMfoiirawns to their questions 
on Buddhism. On4 Octciiarl9ia}l efier briefly 
ahiykig at the YMBA QtBa and atlindlng its IB June 
1913 meeting, he founded the Naing-ngan-gya' 
BofedaWlfaa (ha^hMUfyi^ AMargfPSx 
MandaUji one of Ihe aadieit Boddhbt miialbnaiy 
oiganlaattOTO afated at maMng Buddhism known 
afatMid wRIi tfie fiwe^neK 

In 191 4 he wrote Wi'pal-Ouhmt m6t-ga' di-fa-ni, 'for 
the benefit of Eiuopean Buddhists' (Wun-nT ta' I95& 
17^ which stands as an early record of the role of 
WM In a Buddhism increasingly selfconsdous of the 
encroachment of the foieigner. Of particular Interest is 
also the relaUonaMp between wiMeniieas and 
meditation. 

The details of his life are included in chapter I. A 
prolific writer, authoring no less than 63 books and 
pamphlets. Considered one of the leading exponents 
of the insight meditation movement He did not 
institute meditation cenlies Mnuelf, but some ptqpUs 



6 The eedmttab of the pieeeplor of Lt-dl HH-VKdaw'a neir leaefaei; the Thetn* Hn-ra-daw (I70-1S39), were equally bnpief- 
live. The teacher of (5hlrO«iabdrtlMJ^p»dllfa-yMa»/alaadwj had Iwsnw 

reign of King Ba'gyt 'daw (aieund MM), and hwl been Kiad of the Otdir (Th»ti«a4i»>babi^ liem US? unlU Ms dMh in 1839 

during the reign of T^ a ra-wi-di u Jclr.B;. 

7 Anvonglhe sctiviHtfii h_vK!rg Mir". ion' Ic pu:iiy ll.c o.-ci:: ■■-.-r; iIik t-jlln-rtji^ On2Julyl8M Ine n'l-mhfno^faodllasbelor ji:ig 
ioabout ten reverend monks were honoured vt-ith titles by Kin^MinV^n' a.-id were dectaicd exempt fromsllleviet. On UOc 
taber 1960 the copying of the Pfta-ka' atoms began. On 26 June 1 660 the Thu'da W CeuncU was appolnled. On 11 Match VUS 
the copying of the Pt'la-ka' onto patm-leavet In gc^d and ordinary ink with stylus wis eoniptctid On 19 Maidi IMS the Thii'da- 
ma' Council prodaimed that all bad monks should te aupprested. pramptfyendonedlqrKIngMln'dan'onSI Match the aaine 
year. On 27 January 1866 fXJ*) N'jfl-ys'da-tTia', the Supreme UsderofthelMlglondied. 

6 Fcr Infurmation on the Burni«;i* view the BuJdhisl Synods see end-r.atesi, Tfian-gS'yi'na 

9 Pl^B w niiHe that l>,c tow ht-r'- rr.r.ini 5.j[i>:U .irg ver)' very dLffercnt fnjni Amung the Hindu-- it Is not Vecau^t^ I: ieprt^L'ir..-i ilie in- 
carnation of a deity, but because it Ls man'a be:it friend In that they are used for plougihing the ficlda and provide nourishment. 

It Htef Maing's 0981: 331) date^ IS June 1913 (WS), appears to be wrong. 
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he taught went on to set up centres teaching methada 
Influential today. L. corresponded with Rh/5-Da%d<U 
and French scholars of Buddhism, and was highly 
regarded by foreign scholars during his life. 

He died on 27 June 1923. Tha-tha-fu' UTlholi-dr 
(1977: 223) claims that the Le-dl was not an va-han-da. 
\Vr.en bi? died he was heard to exdaim th.it he would 
prf i :h Ln the bya-ma heavens, but he susp-vcts he may 
well be an a-rj-jan. This opinion is shared by Htei" 
Hlaing (19Sla: 343), who also claims Le-dl has 
achieved expi-rtifl« In e-.inwntration meditation {zan). 

The biography by VVun ni-ta' (1956) does not 
emphasize Le-di's WSl teachings. Divided in 10 
chapters: 1. birth (:1-S); 2. student i novice Efe (rft-lO); 
3. life as monk & acquisition of know!cd>^e f:I7-M);4. 
Arrival back in Mon-ywa (:27-39'i; ?. ReliEpoua workfcl 
the countr)' (:'10-101); 6. Religious work abruad 
(:106.I4I}; 7. Exaltings from areas (}iUl69)} 8. VUaua 
instnictians (:170-U^ 9. Written works (;18^20in; 1& 
HbdkniK (mai^ (Note: LS is not alleged to bi 
y a to t <fa became the word used for death is 

tffB-Riln IMS (laO) it Urn hum of MuhUw 
MiHvuiv-inin'^- (WuiMd-taI9Bft«]^awl 
oompoaed wi'pat-lHlnw In Kbndalay tn ]914 

'for the benefit of foreign Buddhists' (Wim-nl-ta' 1SS6e 

ITS). 

Of the works the he^HiaryBriaw mtitt, U wot 
In FbU, but no less thanCOwwetuB uimm .Ai 
Sttwart (fLd.) notad: 

'Oilgliial Bunncse woda on rallgieui subjects are a 

development of H\< present century. The TOlumt of '.it- 
emture is U-Mvenx, and iht number or authors very 
large, as If the niajoKty had b«en tatbfied with seeing 
themsd ves in print oocc. By &r t)w most tiraUAe 
writer wis the Udj Sayada w, AM.P.. D.LlIt (died 
19231 aged 77), who treated the philosophy of Budd- 
hism in a stylt Intelligible to peopk of mcxleraie ediioi- 
tion and also dealt with questioiu of practical 
morality. He advocated (he publication of the VInajni 
in BumuM, which has now been done — probably 
against the wish of the Order ai a whole. Many of Itia 
Ltdi Sayada works arc (till being reprinted and aiC 
wail worth buying if only as illustntioru of the range 
of Bunnese prose in the hands of one who was a 
master of his lucfect and of his Un^iragi- .The t.«di 
Sayadaw waa in demand U-.rL]ui^hij'jt the lei*.gth and 
breadth of Burma and In his Intellectual prime about 
1805 to 1913 there can have been few mow powtri U 
picachen. A profound student of Buddhtom, and 
etmestlvconTinced of lis truth, he had made some 
ahidy of other religions — Kndulsm, Mahom* 
rr.edaniam andChHjfianlty. He hadlargechnrity, a 
tlvmngh knowUcigr of hum.in nania*. a cieUijhfful 
sense of humour and a Ane voice. His effortttaa 
eloquenee held tmracMC audteneea capt A vlatt iiOB 
htan was supposfd loamrdsa plagna. U hcioali 
ad«Miibi|ia/lhlBMMUim<i4rlB;wMhBiidd' 
hbm as a Hvliif ndt ofltft.' 

Wun-ni-ta', Le-di U" (19S6) 
Hia' Baing, Le-di U" (1967) 
MSX(VoI. 12, pp. 116.120) 
T1ut>tha-na' Wi'thok-di' (1977: 221-224, 301 on the 

rtlatioflship with the Sunlun' Hsa-y«^w) 
HU' Tha-mein (1961: 123-137) 
fKer Hlaing (1981k 288-3«,M2^ 
Hpa-ya'hpyu Hs«>]ra<4)BW (1928: 3Hk ISSQ 

EngUsh •, 
Ije-dlHsa-ya^aw[n.a.J (1961) 
Klng(19S0:pp.l22,125,136;andlayin<dllalton . 

U0^qnatad77, U9, 120-31) 
MaKU«ia(I97S!9iI4%19BiV»3) 
ThanTttn(ad.:4»9) 



Thaw'bA-iu'MI" 

(1^-1982) 

For details on his life, see chapter 7. 
Bunnae 

Thi-Ia.nan-da(1974, 19S:) 
Hter Hlaing (1981a: 19-22, 459} 
AungMvin (1952) 
Ba'Than(I966) 

Thi-U-nJm-d.i(I9f12) 

King(19B0: mcdiUtion method, :52-37; Sunlun 

critique of, 140, 141-42, 143) 
Mendetson (1 975; 267-268, 277-278, 280, 293, 315, 316, 

3S4; SlrUThwlr, 2«5,266^271«27<l) 
Konifield(1977:51'82} 



Min''gan"IiH-j»daw,Zai>da'WuiiMiKU' 

Na-ra-da',U" 
(1869-1954) 

HUUography (1958: 203-06) gives 107 meditation 
centres leaching his methods, thou^ aome of thes^ 
e.g. those of Che Ma-ha-si ai\d Taung-puFWfthiMild 

now be treated as new traditions. 

Bom on 16 January 1669 in Kan-gjri'gon' Village 
(10 miles north of the town Sa-gatng' and west of 
MSn'gun"). NaR\ed MaungTha Byaw', he had three 
sisters. His father was from Kyauk-pa-nan Village (1 
mile south of K.ir.-gyi"ggn')i8iidminatharftani 
Kan-gyi"gon' Village. 
. He became a novice at age of 14 wth Saw"ke" 
Kyaung' Usa-ya-daw. He left monkhood for a while at 
age 17 when the F.r.gilsh took Upper Burma, but 
ttentered under a cousin (ta-toun-gwe nstur.^-dsiu), 
Hsa->-a-daw L" Lek-hka-na, at Man-gyi'iu'tn'.v'y,!' 
Monastery, eajt of Kan-gyi"gon" Village, where he was 
ordained a monk in 18S7 (1249). 

He went to stud^ the scriptures with U* 
lAk-zein-da' £ram Mm'gun'taung-baw-gyi" Monasteiy. 
Then he went vaiiouslv to: Mo'gaung Monasteiy in 

WW 



Mikndalay, Dak-hkf nar wun Monastery, Mya'd 
Monasteiv and San Kyaung* Monasteiy. He thaiwfnt 
to Loww Bonn to itudy with Vtfei-lu'won 
ttaM»d«# In ShMii-daung Myo". Ht ntumid to 
liifin(%im*laiing4wwMDra&v where Ke continued 
Mi itudlM. He dlsivbed after (rainy seasons for his 
(istmi^lmtnliiincd to the monkhood after 
ayear In UW^ this time under the Ciumout 
A-le-law*ya' Ksat-y^daw U* Myit-zu. 

Nft-ra-da' fint devdoped interest In meditation 
under A-le-taw^ Hia-ya-daw U* Myit-zu-tha, but 
the MlnTgim' Hia-ya-daw is alleged to have said that 
'U" Myit-zu-tha did not distinguish between this and 
that method of the tha-di'pai-htan practica' 
(Teik-hka-sa-ra' 1958: 35). When A-le-taw"ya' asked 
what he wanted, Mln'gun' replied 'nciHr-ian', to whldi 
A-le-law'Va' replied with m phnse takeiv from 
li»4i'fat-htan ihok. Kfln-gun', dhMtlrflod, went en to 
find out (1958: 36-7). 

At age 37 he moved 4 furlongs west af 
A-le-taw'ya' Mor.aiter.- Mo h» owr. Iilt> treditation 
monastcrv'. At age 40 (IS'Si) he h.«ci:r.e a r.'.editalion 
teacher. In 1911 a new meditation ccntrv was built in 
Myo' Hla' by U' San Dv;n" (n.irre;l V.yo' Hl.i' 
Bo-dc'gon' Ka-ma-htar." 1 l:i-na'} where he ;-i light 
meditation for 2 lainyscdiLi. -J Hn -.km 1..;; :\>r 
Tha-htort, where the Ze:-da-wun Monasteiy was built 
for him. Here he taught and wrote about Whii 
He died 16 May 1954 
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Teilc-hka-sa-ra'(1958) 
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B. Summan/ bioffvpliies * M.o'gok Hsa-ya-daw 



Mia'gim' HMiPjrapdaw [ils.] (lul) 

fVlliMMliitlMl: 143-144) 
TlM-lhMiif' WrUwlMn' (1977: 2SS-2tf ) 
WrtfM'dH (I980t hi' . a*): on the ralaltoniMp 
bM«VMnK£Hn-ya-<Uw&Taiing-p«1i^ 

Engliah 

iaiig(lMO: 121,133). 

ThMtTkin(n.d.:70) 

Mo'gok KM-y»daw 

U"Wi'm»-I»' 

(UM4963) 

Bom on 27 December 1899 In U'yin-daw Village In 
Myit-ngt TowruKip In Mandalay District from parents 

U" Aung Htuxi' and Daw Elk. His rjir.e was Mating 
Ma' Baw. 

At age 9 he became a novice with U" Za-ga-ra' 
from Gwei"bm-taw"ya' Monastery. Advanced in 
learning for his age, he went to further hi* studies at 
.■ Amorapura Min-ga-la Monastery as a novice. On 4 
x/ July 1919 he ordained as a monk under U" Thu'za-da' 
(head of \tir.-ga-la-diik mo.-jjster.'). He studied u.ndcr 
H3a-y.i-gyi' U" On'. He visilt'd Mii:-,d.!h!y rtgiil.irly by 
train to learn from; Hkei-ma-thi, U' Hk.5r.-t; 
Hsa-ya-daw (Hpa-ya'gyi* daJk), and U' A-deik-sa' 
yan-thi (Shwei-yei''zung-daik, Mandalay Hill). 

After meditating at Sa-galivg* Min''gun*duuiM hi 
taugiitinediiation. la 1962 (1334) iietcotived die 
BtPgi'BW-lMwuKtflil'tMk.fkdMaiVOebiitr 
lMLAocoidii«toHldfKking(U81)liewwa'holy 
one'(<w'yii). 

Burmest 

Kyawnieln"(1962) 

Tha-tha-na' Wi'lhok-di' {1977; 391494. 
Htei" Hlainc(1981:635-<65). 

XoRtfMd (1997^309^ 
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Mo'hnyin" Hsa-ya-daw 
Thu'ma-na', U" 

1334) In Gon-nyfai'su' VUkge, near 
,«• WIn'hIca-ni' Village) in 
Than-lilyialbiinulito (Htaiwihtf-v^ Hw 
youngett of M«« cmMim Kb pannb were Inckci 
DawBnruidDMgF. 

■ fSiitadBadlirilhtiiiMuinnxw'ywa Hsa-ya-daw 
U*A-«tHn' right AmuhctUliSKwd until iiie 

IHadonatllwageerltaiidhbiBiKdcMidtttliaain 

le then moved to Mandalay on 17 Mareh 1897, 
where he shtdied for 12 rainy seasons at: Sa-ku'daik, 
Hpa-ya"gyi''taik, Hsin-ma'gan-daik, and 
Shwel-yei'iaung-daik. During this period his desire to 
renounce Into the forest and meditate matured. 

He then went to meditate 2 rainy seasons at tlw 
discarded Fbya'mck-hka-ya-taw"ya' Monasteiy Int 
forest near Myit-nge-myo', where he kept 11 
austerides (the 13, wi'Ji the exception of the no second 
helpings and the any-b<:d dcr^s austerities'^ He kept 
for life the refust-- ragman's practice, (he three-roller's 
practice and the forest -JIfK pr.ictice. In order to achieve 
the respect of (ind avcid thi- .innoyance from) the 
various supcrrnitural iH-U fc;! in the forest he ctaihr 
practiced trie duty of si.-nd:.-ig loving-kindness, ne 
' meditated on the recoLectlons of the Buddha 
(MsA'MMh^^ iQvtegUiidim the 



Itlw 



cemetery {a-lhu'ha') and death (nui-ra-m'lha-^. He 
nmatned In silence without speaking or preaching 
during tfuit tirr.e. He had to leave because the excess of 
30-50 vbitors at a time a.sking for !iie precepts, talking, 
and offering building txteasioas ;o the nior.jHteiy 
Interfered with his .".icditation. 

He then studied for six months with the 
Thon-gaing"gj'ok Hkin-rr,un Hsa-ya-daw 
(Shwei-gyin) from the Baw'dl'taw'ya' Monasteiy at 
Hkin-mun VllligB, wto (km m A li» 13 auHatHiM 
(du'ifin). 

He then !>ti-.di!::.t fVr "j iii:i:-;;li> wilh Ihi- | 
Gu-hpyu-l.iw'ya' Hsa-ya-daw from Yel-sa-kyo Myo' 
(al3o fp:n^ t."ie Shwei-gyiiiSM^ wluiilaDaiiMnwd 

13 austcr.tics. 

He went to the famous Le-dl HM-ya-daw In 
Mbn-ywa-myo' who was the most foraiative influence 
on ttw Mi/hnyin. from whom he accepted «tx 
important iiwtructions: 1) accept no Invitatiana fiom 
Uq^a) do iM attend aovSbations; 3) do not attend 
mamaiowtioq; 4)nniliiale during 10 yean without 
pteedriager fpeduiB Q *^ 13 yean get your own 
plan andpnadv 6) tiavd and pMadi after flic agu^^ 
60. 

In 1903 (126^ he went off to meditate at the 
Myd-ne'taw*yar Moiuuteiy at Aung-tha Village. Ht 
iniiabitcdaSlnvel-kyaung'daik-gyi'' Monastery/ a 
deierted monasteiy built m 1426 (786). After 3 ycert 
meditaiian lie adiieved mek-hpo {mA-hpo ya'tAO.tlie 
monastery became known as the Mo"hnyin' 
Monasteiy. He meditated for 10 years. 

In 1932 (1294) he begun to travel and preach to 
Rangoon^ Moulmein, Mdn-myo', and he beoune 
famous. In 1941 he received the Ek-ga' 
Ma-ha-pan-di ta' title. He wrote about 36 hu.aV:j- But 
after N.ittuiLil independence in 194S there was some 
eonlrovt>rHy over the way the Mo'hr.yin" got 
medit.i'ors to become hermits, fcjr which there is r.o 
precedent in the Canon. VSIth time his hcjith 
deteriorated, and other monks became more p jpular 
such a.? .Vtirt'gun", Ma-ha-si, Sunlun' and 
Han-tha-wa'di. But his Tham-i>ok>dei Pagoda and his 
medUadon centre remain itnpoctant landmuJcft aome 
of ilia meditation centres elsewhere arc still 
opefaOonal Indnding in Rangoon. 

He died at die age of 92 on 29 September 1964. 

Burmese 

Ok4an-tha'(n.d.) 
iJaw^»rd8'(1971) 

Tha-tha-na' Wl'thofe^ (1977: 267-272, on idallmi 

with Gu-hpyu Hs»-ya-daw 172-3). 
Htci" Hjaing : ST^ W2}. + l ' ' - 
Kyaw N/un' (1978: 26-i); on the relationship between 

the Wdha and the Sunlun" Hsa-ya-daw 

Ciqftt 

Mendebon(1975: 145, 146, 216n, 274, 315, 317) 
Komfield (1977:193-208) 

PcoplC'i Uterahm Comnittee and House (1961: 106) 



HyitKyaw, U' 

(alioknown as Fan-di'da-ma', IT) 

A pupil of the Min'gun' Hsa-ya-daw who was 
fai uB i|y a maBk tMCher in the Shwei-gyin Sect under 
lheii«»eirPnwirdapma'. it^ufiu^^ ^ 



Burmat 

Teilc-hka-M-ra' (1956:202) 

MaungNC.'.ung(1980:m). ^ 9 
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(Myti Theln" Hlun", U" (1896-?) ^ 

BOm oiv2» ATiguit i89^"in Kyauk-chaung^pa-lci-'VU-, 
lage, Lei'myet-hna Township (Hin lh J da' D;a;ric!) 
from parenJj U' Shan'gyi" and Daw Sc' He .»tud:ed 
with various people at various schools, including with 
U" Ba' Hkin, LT Htun' El', XT Tik. V Shwd Thaung, 
and IT Shwel Loa until at the jge ot 7 he went to 
Study with U" Mln-ga'ta-tha-ml. .Many of his relatives 
at Ihit dme wm dmcr moniea or nuns. 

At tht ag> of 1% aftir Ml mollin'* dcativ he went 
lo be novliiaM at iWnadwMaladiritlDiiiilm 
Mandal<9i whm htilttdtoduiiir tr marand u* 
lC*>«nin^' for one jttbgrMuoaffii nook 6tt« waj 
SMnTtafniMNl'. hklW (tXSi hewnltoitudy with 
IT Th»-g«-i»' at Sl-Bia-gon' Monastery at Ha11n"gyi' -tf 
Village In ^t-lek Township (Sh wet-bo District), 
where he remained until age 17 years old. Ha <Udiiot 
enjoy novice life paiticulariy, bttt he loved to alndji At / 
age 17 he read Le<t( Haa-ya-dawla-boolcs . J_ 

(1901.7) '>*^^}'' 



Bom in San'-tlf-g Village (one ri-.ile north, of THrp,'<'k — - 
Myo') on 12 January 15C1. The biogriphy Mtjr-f'i with, 
the rewarkable fact that the Hsj-ya-d.iw wiv t>;i:;-, in 
the same month (9th of Pya-tho-U'zok), same day (Sat- 
urday), and (he same time (4:20 am) at the National 
ladepawlenoe Dedaratot Day of Burma. His parents 
wtMlTBo^tndDtwShwcL At the ageof 5 he was 
aant In hbmndbChcr Fbiff Hsa-ye-gyi' V Hpyei In 
llaiMOflBlfi p u nl g yf Street) who wadMai tau^ at 
tfw five iliirqr U" Tha4hB4U monasteiji At the age 
of 13 hb grandTather sent Mm toMndiilagrvrfiaehe 
studied under Pan^daun^ Itoys-iggi* atShwiMg^ 
aung'gyi* in Mandalay. 

He was then sent to 
Taung-byin-shwei-yd'zaimg-daik, and from (here to 
Pa-hkok-ku. He studied for 4 years and 4 months at 
H5u'launs;-iiye' Kfonaslery in Pan't.iiing^'myo' (near 
Promt!). He rracf ed the 12 rainy seasorj In monkhood 
with Hs.',-y.vd.nv l." N'a-rvd.i' in his iTiur-i.^tcry in 
Ma-u-lci' Village. I Ic then travelled a c.-mt dial 
studying at various monasteries in ITia-yec-myo', 
T.„\- n v. •, w'myo', Hin-tha-ta'myo', Mam-bin-myo', 
A-paung-myo', Moulmein (at Meinla-wi Monastery), 
and BMulcyun'Icun-the' Vfllisi unltt hi fiad » lUqr 
Miiona In (he order. 

OnSSiptetnber 1938lHiMd«baQfcby meditation 
tndiarHMrya Thet-gyi'itD^lifinjfi^pyaw-bwe-gyr 
VQlagc. He had never B«et (hit nwihodbefoce. He Cried 
ItandfiDunditvaiyHiooiMfuLDiiiinf thawarha 



Melk-hti'la-inyo' (r ur |:.ir"r.t.-. L"' Hmok ar'.J Daw 
YoiL 'Though at that ti:r.c thi/re vvcrc few, if a.ny, 
preachers — and meditalior. work {}:j!-r:a-ht3n'' a-lok], 
which is t>«hind the establishment of practice ',ni-di'fi:t 
la-ya' It '), was almost entirely -il ,t , r :h rr t.niT was 
deeply Interested In meditation while pregnant of him, 
and go( as much as could b« explained tjl^t it irom 
Hsa-ya-daw Kei-tha-ra', her nephew" from tin 
owniiliqrliiAM Village^ J 

BamonI9FAruary iftiS^* from parents ITHmok 
«d Dnr^ninKmJttilMdng VDki(i weittf 
lUkklShimfet. Atthi«geaf7hcwHittoatnd]r 
Willi Ms cousin Ksa-ya^daw tr Kil^faMa' in Ai 
awnattny of Ain' village, and novttbdad It the sanw 
at the agi of 12k He was not like normal novices 
because hi wmM to renounce ('go into (he foresf ), 
and at every opportunity he sought out an isolated 
spot and practice eating fram a single bowl 
(jai-ta-batng du-din) and in a single sitting {li-hi' 
^du-din). Since this w.ts not popular in those days this , 
w^as only due to his perfections {pa-ra-mi). He onlained 
in the same mcrostery as a monk, and p tr fa nned both 
'scriptural leandn.g' and 'practice'. 

I He moved t .i M.'.r.ilii.iy ta "lunc-byir'.-n.p.i-y.i" 
Monastery whcrt hf ,it.iyed two r.^iny seasoiu, after 
. )vhich he returned to his preceptor's mona5;cry. Wlwn 
/fie was briefly put in charge of the monaster)' at 
Shwei-o'win Village by his preceptor, he met 
Mo"nan-gon' Hsa-ya-daw. He moved with permission 
from his preceptor to this monk's monastery in 
Mo'nan-gon" VUlage, two miles southeast of 
]^aw4nve4»yo' after he had five rainy seasons as I 
moni^ lad he gradually became (he f^-ya'^w't 




I has «)aitid about 560 placaa^tnMBBl 147/90 
oUMf and (au^BwdRUionlaSTplMM. &i isreitt 
was still allv*. 

BKrmese 

Slln-ya-du' Iha -bin (1 976) 

HMTHlaing (1978: 298-299): about thtinmdailion of 

Ihe medUation centre 

MMnla^Shin 

(1864-19J3) 

^Bom an3Maich U64 in Kaivd«kr«]ng Village wast of 



paiiiBCllaiM QsMtfHiii} biMiunciitlQftaThcfiliBO^ifttf 
20 ndngr siiMns as a niaiii^ he iHiounced to hi^lo 
iHU, north of ^wWe Village and west of Shan* 

. jVUUge station, together with Lin''zin-gon* 
' )^Hsa-ya-daw, where he meviltatcd WM. But he had to 
break his stay short and had to return to Mo'nan-gon* 
Hsa-ya-daw. After convincing this Hsa-ya-daw that 
-renunciation was the best thing to do, in 1907 his 
1 teacher followed him into the forest near NyauivgJun' 
! Vniage, about a mile from the mnriaiiEery nt 
■ Hsa-ya-daw U' Zaw", a pupil of the ,Vi.' r,nri- ,!Lin" 
Hw-ya-daw. Thi5 was the site where devotees built 
thirm a monastery which they dt^dic.ttid thf San^ha 
of all fnur cyn^ers of the eartti; once visitors came I'.-om 
all over, this came to be known as the 
Nyaung-lun'taw'ya' monastery in 19€'? abnut fifty 
pupil monk.^ of the Mo'nan-gon' I Isa-ya-diw would 
come at the beginning of the rainy .sei '.e n So spend 
tim.e in meditation, would come Mo'iur. ccr. 
ILsa-ya-daw died without having Worn di:r.ng the 
time in the forest sandals, without carrying an 
umbrella, and without using transport. On 14 March 
1913 thcMo'nanrgQn'HM^MKW dild atthi tgt of 

a. 

NfWfltut Hsa-ya-daw, after mudt me^tatiotiv 
achieved the 'first mA-hpcf (Le. Ikm'Ahbun) on 27 
May 1920 while sitdngonidwir It thi 
Nyaung-lun'tawVa' MBiiailB|i md dw subsequent 
three s£(gis on3 June ^hlsstu^), 5 June (in 
Hipan-Monte MBitasteiy), and 7 June (In finnt of tfii 
pagoda entombing the reUcs of the First Mo"nan-gon* 
Hsa-ya-daw] of the same year respectively. He 
achieved divine hearing, knowledge of extinction of 
cankers and recollection of former live*. He gave 
mlings lo his pupils: not to oiganisc festivals or tmislc 



ISnfitarmiefaied to as the elder brother of the Myainvlun' Hn7a-aaw(iMunf-<tei;). 

It 11V1lia4lMbi(lMl:141)8a««Ta4mii|r)«^ai*minim«iW(Nyaun*-lun- HH-n-daw]Hlsdisdpl(a(1966:]9)gav«T«- 
baiM|fMfi'ttlhlnimflbiee(helaii«riM!ln4esa4elaiMlio«BscopewiA 



TmUHons (^BtiddhbtpmcHcx in Burma 



B. SumnuayJHttgmphks • Pm^'diHmi', W 



not to attend or support eUborale monk ftuwnb, not 
U> wcept offerings from monk (iintrals, mit Id hoid die 
oorpMi of dead monks more than 7 d aytbiten 
cnmitiDit By 1921 (U82n h< had 20 puplbBnkitlw 
moMJtwy Mid by IWplfla) there wewiaifcciBitaig 
pifu bte u w bi rwpecKrfuw ln lCT a iweend fcodoid ht 
had to set limits to the nninber of diadptes allowed le 
stay permanently at the monasleiy. He was affiimid A 
voTmi-da by the famous Shwei-yci' Haa-ya-daw (ram 
Mandalay. 

He died (the uMolpfrn'iMdMinisaiiiUiaipUis 
dMtt he u accepted to be uyt'hmhitbf (he wimei) on 
I0;iinel93a. 

Bumtse 

pvTyaung-tun' H.sa-.v;t-i.idwj Hbdiieiplii(I966) 

Htei' Haing (15SI ; 3*7-433) 
Hla Tha-rr.oin (1961: 142-14.3) 

Kyavv N';ALn' (1978: 25-6); on the relationship between 

[ I,,, ',Vi-:-bu and the Xj-aiing-'un Hsa-ya-daw 
Di vihj-na' Wtihofcdi (1977: 306.7): Nyaung-lun' Hs. 

was the hi-m»valm j f t dw>«t thaorflnatkwof 

Sunlun'Hs. 
Tin Hpel (1983:49.53) on Sunlun* answering 

questioru posed by M, Hs. 

Faii-di'da-ma',U' 
(»ee Myat Kyaw, IT) 

San^di'ma, U* 
(•MlldnoiirHMtfa-dRH) 

ShweI-«itl*inHlHi]get-dwin' Hsj ya-daw ^ 
(secHaget.dwin' Haa-ya^daw) (I83i-1910) 

Shwel-g3fUlli*9«>4nir 
Za-gMi'.U* 

Hia' Baing (1976: 63) noted that 'the beginning of 
tafpal-thi-rm Li the lake', so VVM began with the worit 
Gam-bi-ra garr-bi-ra' Ma-h.i-neik-bu-ta' from the 
Sr.wei-gyin ri: i-yi-diw, '.liter which durlne (he I.f-di 
H.u ya-daw pencJ tvMty n 1 her works on WM flowed 
very strongly' Hkewhere, Hla' Balnc(196R381)lnlir' 
preted the following rhyme: 

When the lalte (in *) was walled, a field (If) a ppvarvd 
Upon die enureed fleld, the bird (fu^ descended 
VVhn«iMUidlMddMQimM,iii«at(l9Miq0 



The lake (in *) was in reference to th'.- ?hv.-ei g-.^n Hsa. 
ya-daVs work Ccm-bi-rs ipm-bi-ra' M:i-ha-neik-bu-ta', 
the emerged field rcfcncd to the Lc-di Hsaya-daw, the 
bud tefened to the Hnget-dwin'' Ksa-ya-daw, and the 
ctt to the Kjwaiig^MJ^ Ha»yi.daMi 

Suo'lun'^Hse^B-dawr 
Ka-wi',U" 

(U7s-un) " 

BQman4MaRh 187S in Sunlun' Village near 
MyCn'gyuwmyo' as one of three children from percnls 
UThan' and Daw Dok. His name was Maung Kyaw 
Din. He studied with the Min"gyaung Hsa-ya-^iaw at 
Myin'gj-an-myo'. But he was found to be blunt In intdi* 
lect and accompanied his father to work at the DeputJT 
Commissioner's office at the age of 15. He married 
Ma' Shwel Yi and had five children. At age 30 he left 
his salaried jcb and went to work the fields. On 8 Oc- 
tober 1919 (12fll), wrilc offering sesame set-ds to the 
morJts and lighting ilghts in a ten: li\ front of his 
house inSun'lun' Village, he aakcd of himielf, 'what 
will become of meV, and the deiire entered Wm to 
meditate, p.-each, and to enter the rrona.stic order. 

At that t:nie he fe.Txed death. He met L" Ba' San, 
who explained to him about the Le-d: .: r.^-r^a-na' 
method. The Kyaw Din wanted it, and upon asking 



whether one could meditate without studying he was 
pleased to find out that this was not necessaiy. He 
then practiced on a chair fai the bock room noting the 
breath go in and ouL He then met U* Shwd Lok, ■ 
pupil of the Mln'gun' Hsa-ya'dtvi} who explained 10 
hbn how 'noting' {lha-di') was Important and 
pnMhiced merit. In the absence of a teacher, he mfeed 
Ihe two methods and was pleased lo achieve 
oonointnlkm end fee the Buddha'sebt colours. He 
dtaeoveted the virtue of mbjugelion of the senses, and 
after achieving concentratloavM meditated on 
sensations (fttUbM'Tim-em^ Wthtk^ (1997: 
30M)daiiMd Ihik ttie Swi'luiir ecMcved, filling on 
fte 14A day eftcr every fiill moon lespectively: 1} 
tiuoD 'da jxtt-W nuk-hpo on 12 Augiut J92Q; 2} 
Iha-ffhda^-mi'mdc-kpo on U September KOQ; 

MMMpe on 10 October 192ft and, Analijt 
»t«'4aMM'imM)N>on9 NovenAier I92I. On 1 
N(>veml>er 1920 he had alieady been noviUated under 
Hpon'daw-gyi"irKyauk(U'M.ri'ya'),«ndoii4 , 
April 1920 (1283) he ordained as a nonkat the age of 
44 in Oia oidination hinof IheMsOt^laHnyo' atJI^i-k 
Uemttaji with as preceptor tBn'yanJdn" 
Miapys^w} and at IbMBHM AiftijIMfaiB Ihe 
bfyaung'W Hmy^^KM He stayed on at this 
monasleiy oflffl TaOOdbu 1923 (128% whin he 
moved to a amaD mDraMiy donated le idn, then 
]iM»maaSttnl1iin!^ukiiwnaslci]ibtttlBlvlinown ■ 
aaSun"liin'*gttMiBnasteiy whcnitwateKiiandedwIith /Itifi 
oava^ Ht Uvad In Sunlun'gu Monastery in >' 
Manng-yltv-paW'diauk canyon and taught WM. I 
On2SMenberl948PiineMlnlalerl]*Nti' / 
invUed CheStanTlun* toBaMpttl^wheie healed let 
8evfRdq»fnUaieridBiiiiugMm>inK«>ekMhlit/ 
medttadon hut. Tba qMasttonslT fft i' aske d arejp/ 

TIMhwMrwraflbdr(M77i90MPn19BTTl^ 
WW ofloadlgr Ma pupOa a monastery in Bauk-htaw 
(inawtm^^ikwvp^ ^ — — ^ «■''•'■ 

The Snnrhm' died (pMTiMl^-fani^i IM 
auggestfaighak aye%uwb) oii]7A^19». Ai^ 
i^Mited in Tkt^mum {fi/6/l9SJ), a doctor fn>m i 
Kb-ha.|iTMMhaMVfea»4ha,oonfiimed that his 
Natainf dldnotdMORtpMeaflerdeBthanddid not 
smell. Theienalnswe(aenlOBib(dbiapagod.i Ui ^ 
wiUch flowersandwaterputlSyeftrs earlier had been" 
well preserved. His funeral was attended b;,' the 
President Sat Shwei Thaik and by PM U" Ku'. 
Between 1972 and 1973 the Sun-Um" biography was 
carved in stone. Tha^ha-naTWl'thok-d? (1977: 
342p351)daimed two pupils of the Sunlun' 
Hn-yaKtaw to have becone ya 'han-da (IT* 
Ma.nrtha^', and V ICaw"Hia-Ia'). Tha-tha-na' 
Wthok^di' a976: 2S3.til) lists 143 meditatton centres 
in 6\e Sun'lun' tradition all over Burma, and gives a 
list of eight fdnigncn Who OMditaied in Burma. 

Btfrmese 
TinHpei (1953) 

TharduMw' Wi'thokdi' a976,1977:266-»7). 
HterHlidng(198I:52U79). 
HIi'Tlta-me{n(I9a:l«0-ttI). 
Kyaw Nyimf (1978: 75-6) 

ISun'Iun' Hsa-ya-daw) (1972) 
Htei" Hhing (1978: 11 1): re. Hsa-ya Thet-gyj " 

Kornfield a977:83-5) 

King (1980; meditation method, 137-144, 153 nfi; 
breath-touch use in, 139; control versus 
obaenrationin, l<0-44; as direct and in!en.%e, US; 
elimlnalionQf flomcepts Itv 139ff, 144; three main 
ieat«moi[&X4142i Sunhm Sayadaw, 137;sayings 
9t 141^&u0un Shin Vinaya, quoted 13S-39) 

Mendelaim(IfM: Myingyan Sanfamgreiv 3lSs 
SunlunSeyadaw 145} 



Traditions of Buddhi^ practice in Burma 
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B. Summarjf biographies • Taung-pu'lu' Hsa'ya-daw 



ShinNMi^Tiir 

<1897-7) 

Bom on 20 March 1897 In Te"zu VilUige ir. VVun'dwin' 
Townahip (Meik-hti-la District) fixmi i Jl fx':: cr 
parents lT" Yan and Daw Shwei Tl-.e". His name wai 
Maiing Pavv-la. 

At the age of 7 Ws parrrnts entm5ted hjm !o U" 
1W-ia', the original Hsa-ya-daw of Vei-wur. Monaster)' 
InTc'ni' Villagr. At agr 14 he t>«*ca"ir a novice and at 
)lge 21 li'. (1279) a ~.oiik, at the same motustery 
with the lame monk as preceptor. After five rainy 
leaions ai i mrnx. he moved to study in Manddiqr 
with Hsa-ya-daw A-siiin A--H.!-ra' n-d othr: 
HM-ya-daws {t.i~ Shwei-bo-kyat-iig' in 
Dak-hkein-na-ra-nsa' hpa-ya"gyi' Mon.iatcry He kept 
ihe single-bowl austerity (pat-i-iiBm^iu-iiir!). He then 
went to study wlh Hsa-ya-daw U' Tha-tha-r^' from 
Pak-hkok-kii Monastery. In 192S he moved to Tha-zi 
upon the invitation of Yei-le Hw-ya-daw, who was his 
younger brother. 

In 1937 he went to study WM at the Min'gun" 
Hsa-ya-daw In Th*4tton> when he stayed tot tnm 
yean. He thmsmdied t fiirther twoytan it 
Hkan-yun'VII«geMonwtciy4rix miles 6(am 
MottiindalnlMlitiitiimidfimLawwBiiiaiato 
hte village of Urt^M^m he pmctloKlVVM end tiie 
iin*|iilflMiBdHt)iaftiarl3TCan.Hledidiiotilviit 
ana pta^fatttanait Una meditating at 
Ibanli4Hhi4m^, wlwR he kept 



(MMtt^lr and Jntn^pnTe 

Whan h* waa BMOllaling naar 10 Ikms-piiV HQ, 
adam p ifljacl wiabciMlBWiBBiB i ii a diy ySui 
M|^ M toikuiiilitthd | ^i«OHl CN 

HHii«fSu%k4k«nd SMnNan^yi^ baamw 
known «a dwluin^panu' Hn^vftidaK Heliaoaine 
known at the Ka-ba^* Hsa-ya-d«w ki 19S3|, when he 
and 12 of his pupQ monks were invited by IT San 
Ngydn to the laying o( the noble bride' of tiUs new 
Buddhist centre in Rangoon, and for raising the 
HinbteQa on the Ka-bs-ei' Pagoda. He taught V\'M to 
many pupiUi and tnv^d afaioad to taach in India 
and AflMiloia 

Wl'thu'da(1980J 

TJ',.v. Htun (n.d.: 70) 
Kornfield (1977: 185-192) 



OfclM-hta'.U* 

(MOl-1973) y 

Bom in 1901. Became a monk in 1961. Died on 8 July 
1973 at the age<jf62, with 12 years In the monkhood. 
A vast ^np^waa hdd qulle wdftt that of BMdllallM 

moitlca. 

The WM methods of this H>a-y.i;law are seen by 
many as unorthodox (e.g. the author Min-ga-ta LP" 
Aung Myin'). Monk disduiea are allowtvi to lm' r.t 
night and the merles do not observe the V'uiayj rules 
loo strictly. The The'in'gu dainis he found his own 
method. From Bo (1977) it would appear that many 
govmiBKnl and pai9 otkiab fimqnentad Oda Bionk 



Tbaifedia'd 
TtWTta'.U' 

(IS71-I937) 

A fJuptJ of the Le-di Hsa-ya-daw. Bom on 12 October 
1871 (1233) In Hkaw"than-dt Village In Bon'kyi In 
San District west of Mon-ywa. His parents were 
IT Tct Hpyo' .ind D.iw Thi. He went to Riget- 
pyaw'faw" Villaije, .«>«th of his village of birt;-., to 
3ti;dy under U" Za-wa-na', the pupil of the 
Maung"daung Hsa-ya-daw, who was TTia-tha-na- 
baing during the reign of Bo"daw. Here )w ordained u 
anovic«,anda*amionkinl891(I253). •>/ 

This wne year he left to study with thaLa-dl 
Hw^fMiBW In Lodl Monailen Aitv five taiiqr 
aeaaansof study under dia iMi ha begin 10 have 
sedoos eye problems and ooold no longer read, 

After finishing a treatise on renunciation (n ISM 

(1258) , he started to medlutc at the age of 25. In 1897 
(1299), at the age of 26, he went into various forests, 
until he ended up at Theik-cha'daung Hilt east of 
Kyalk-hto, Tha-hton, in 1898 (1260). He nstumed to the 
Le-di monastery in Pyin'ma-na" in 1926 (12SS) 

He taught Hu-ya Thet-gyi' meditation. He diiS at 
ct o,i 4 AugiutUW(ia99)9Itd.'nains 
1981:499).1S 

Bumex |/Hj>i Au-^ 

Th,! tha rj' Wi'thok-di' (1977: 221-3) " 
Hler Hlaing (15ai: 306-18, 4S1-S0a) 
Hla' Tha-mein (1961: 145-6) 
HU' Being (1967: 313-34) 

Than Ton (tudj 410} 

Thefai'rHaa'jn 
(1S9»-196I) 

Hu-ymThebl* was founder of the Ma-ha Baw*di' med' 
hation centre inMandalay. Bom on 20 January 1898 

(1259) in Ya'hlcalng* Chaung" Village, near Pyaw-bw«. 
gyi" VQlage on the other side of Rangoon River. This 
wa« titearea where H*a-ya Thet-g)^" nad his medita- 
tion centre, and Hsa-ya Thein' u-as a pupil of his. 

His parents were Dnw Lon Ma 'lei' and U" Hkin. 
He married Daw Nfi' Mi' from N{aiida!ay, and he 
made his living as a trader, pn-.'.i hing .il the same 
time. He founded the Ma-ha Baw'di' .Meditation 
Cenrrr (ir. TauniJ-byin Ma-ht-nwe-zin Quarter (next to 
the University, .Mar.dalay) for wliich bui'.dir.g began 
on 18 Feb 19^n, '.r. v.'hijii hi? u'a; the chief teachf r until 
his death on 13 Octoix-r 1961 after ordaiiUng a* a 
mofJc with the tide U* ^in-nya-ltia-mi'. He was 
succeeded by Hsa-ya U* On* Maung, who was in turn 
Mieeaededby ir Seln. 



Bo,Miung(1977) 



HterHlaing(I«ft304-q 

King(I9S0: 121) 
B3rla80962;I««9} 

Thet^r, An j>gan Hsa-ya 

(I873-1M6) 

Pcrh.ap) the most influential of Burmese unordained 
WM teachers, who t(x>k the Le-di Hia-ya-daw's 
methods to a number of influential monk and otlier 
lay teachers. Htei* Hlalng (1978: 9) alleges that there 
are <7 <bughtcr centrt* (JUa-rid'Mhw), but thla prob- 
ably kidudct the centres set up by Ma Bneqrpinfli. 
Bom on 27 Tune 1(73 (1235) as the son of fTKijniw 



kit 



15 HU'B*ln|(19Mi3a])s>v<*<htdaMe((|ealhwnAuBiiai»31(U93)stllieaceofM. 



CoDvrighted matBrial 



Tnditiana of BuiUkist practice ^Burm B,SummiiryWitgrgfides'7Jti4a',Hpm''daw^''U' 



Tok and Daw Ngwci IT, HU i«me w»s Maung Hpo" 
Thet.Thct-gyrwMlrom a iriativtly wealthy 
LiJX^'Almci^utvdrandawnedalotafland. Whcnlaeima 
young his <iamilywai<lcdow(actt{ydial(n.1VlttiClii 
rUk of choIcnicanliniilncyniB Dm age 0^311 IM* 
encouraged Mai toloak for a MuMng to innMend 
death. He spent 13 yean teuching m a teaching, 
going to teacher after teacher, into fbicat after forest. 

Thet-gyi' daimed his method from the Le^i 
Ksa-ya-daw. He had talcen the vow*' lo tcadi UOOO 
people. Every year after harvejt he weni to Upper 
Burma to »edc the la-ya ' with j fuet-.d ajid would 
return only at sowing i-.rr.e. He did this for 14 years, 
j and he couJd by then teach :t. The first seven years 
j Thet-gyi' studied thi-ina-hia' at (Thit-cha'daung IT) 
/ TTlawTca' . Then he wen! to the Le-di HM->'a-daMt 
who foiuid liis lhi:-rr:ji-htii' too strong, finding It 
Uihjbjfed (Hsa-ya) 1'het-s>i' ir. making* br>*.ik;hr.iugh 
in VVM. Here he spent another seven years learrung. 
He had 7 bit anna pieces thrown onto hi* body to 
rtaliza Impcnnananca. He took Oe vow (tht-ia 
lUUfOR to Iflach l/»0 paophbir 

AalMumaaehadlfaaaMfifMllQlfSl (1293) his 

donilad • painBon to 0» inoMitiijr iiit of Iha vOlag*, 

ttrtian ha taudU WKl He taudAaiedMbR tomaiqr 
menla, indadlng (In-ma-gyi' TMn-daung^ai/y^ 
Htft^y*^wir)^-kan-da-ia'U 

Botha (MpttneditatioR al«o to mimy high 
ranking govenunent officials. Accounlint^Genetal Ba' 
Hkin meditated with him for 7 days firom 8 Jamuuy 
1937, and vialtcd him every year to Icam his method. 
Thcf-gyi' also went occasioraily to Rangoon to 
undergo worship (yu-zi:zi.' hi 'pi'-t-^^^r. hijin yu t*!!^ and 
to give instructiorLS tn BK's huuM.-. BK .^mingcd that 
PM (IT) .Vu' a:id (U") Tin could go ai-.d meditate with 
H»a-y.i Thet Gyi", but because their heavy go%'emnicnl 
resp-onsibilitles prevented them it wa^ 3K who hjd to 
assLit with their diificullJes In m?i?.? ti:i:n. i^l'M-ya) 
Thet-gyi' had inatmcted (U") Ku' and (U") Tm that BK 
WW Mm a doctor taking care of the side They should 
llilentothetoaeMng (u-ya') given by BK, and Ms 
inonliMfladentmaRMd wisdom should be 
bdkvwd. Alts that (IT) NU* fcniled (Ksa.y a) 
Thet-gyi* to hbhoma In 8fawa{<taiing-l^'R<t where 
he worshipped him for one month and was taught 
meditation. 

Hsa-ya Thet-gyi' died on 16 Januaiy 1946 (1307).^ 
His remaiiu are entombed in a cave in the nortliain 
part of the Shwei-da-gon Pagoda in the A-za-ni-^on* 
area. He is alleged to iuive adUeved the state of 



Burmtse 

Htc!'Hlaing{1978) 

Ko Lei^ (1980: 75.63, ): on his relationship to Ba' Hkin 
Htei' Hlaing (1977: 335-8) on the relationship between 
Thet Gyi' and the Le-di H»aya-daw; 492-3 on the 
nlaUonship with Tha(iKha'dauflgHsa-ya-<iaw) 



Thi-la', Hpon"d4w-gyi' U" 

(also known as Taw* Hia-yi-daw) 

fusMwa) 

Bom In 1832 (Bth Nat-daw^Taia* 119^ bam a trader 
fomily as one of five chiklMnin Zain*ga-nainr VOhge;, 

3 miles rwrth of Pegu. He commenced studies at Ko- 
btn Village with Hpon'diw-gyi' U' Hmu' at age IC, 
under whom he novitiated at age 12 In 1M4 (1206}. 



The mother always kept her niotaUty and wa s a 
vegetaiian. He was ordained as a monkin 1851 (I2I3) y 
in the otdliultoahall in the compaund of lQnik-dat> 
yon Pagoda under the preceptor ?i-Ulihat>ywa 
f^on*daw-gy{*. He moved after two mliw aeaaons to 
Deung^kyaung" Hsa-ys-daWigyr Xr San-da-lln> 
klrnl'/ where he remained thj-ee rainy seasorj ur\lil 
n56 CI21S), when he moved to study for one rainy sea- 
son with Shwei-kyet-yekKpon'daw-g;,i' L" Mci-da, 
at what is prescndy known as iCiik :-.ri"yo ' Monastery, 
in Ba-zun-daung, Rangwti. In l.^S? (1 7.20) he wen! to 
study with Ka-lya-n;-ta'.v"\M ' Hpon'daw-gyi' U' U'un- 
rva', in Pegu /or one rainy season. He studied with Sa- 
gaing'pl-touk<luuns Taung-yo A-.-/ ya-wun.»ha 
(Yd-ngon-daik) for one rainy ae.ison until 1958, when 
he moved loManda^ay to study at the A-shci'sa-lin' 
Ndoruuteiy where he remained .'or one rainy season. 

In 1860 (1222) IT Thi-la' became a forest monk • • 

(it-na-nya'tM'A'pwb-Jto): he moved to live at pagodas, on ; 
ridges of hilUb and in caves, and cattUiahad a fame 
monastety w)^ IT tViin-na', hb eld teacher who had 
kh his monastery. In 1864 <mO tha 'FomtSeetT 
(12iw*^'ii;')begantoiiiikaanappaannBe. — 
l^ponf dn^yl* V ThUa' put gnat emphasis on the 
piadka of me austerities (dkr-dkn) and the Vlnaya. He 
was a vegetarian. He preached in favour of monastic 
residence in forest avonasferies. He was the second 
Head (Na-yt-ka') of this 'Forest Secf (Taw"ya' Galng), 
which later merged With Shwei-gyin Sect to be named • i'- ' ■ 

Shwei-gyi^^espite thf cKinge oi name, he remained ' 
Second Xayakc. H-j lived at the Nvaung-lei' forest , 
Monastery until hU death on W AptU 1 99ft (1269). He 
ItaOagad tobaaiidtm-df fflter Hlaing 197B:21,Ma). 



Surmese 
A-ri'ya' (1941) 

Tha-tha- 

with Gu-hpyu Hsa-ya-da w). 
Htei" Hlaing (1981:211-249) 
Hla' Tha-meln (1961: 113-114) 
Htei" Hlaing (1978: 21) ^J^4v,o^ 

Mendelson (1975; 148, 224) -1 ' " If 
Than Tun (n.d.: 28, 19, 87) 



iSK (Vol. 13, pp. 132-134) ^fi--^' -i-^HiS^^ xj-JJ -^;r,'r> - 
ha-tha-na' Wi'thok-dl' (1977: 19M11, 173 on relation' ' 



Thilon" Hsa-ya-daw 
San-dl'm,!!* 

(1786-18«0) 

(see also Kin'taw'ya' Hsa-ya-daw - Min'gun" Hsa-ya- 
daw, Ma-ha-si Hsa-ya-daw) 

Bom in Shun' Shun' Tck . Village jn 17.% (IMS). During 
the nvi:t: oi King ?h-.v-i-bo (1 837-?) the ThI'lotf ^ 
ya-daw had been allowed a special sect, and was 
r awarded the title Sarwlf ma sfwunpthafthi-ri'that-da- 
(^ma'da'za' Ma-ha-da-ma'ya'Za^r Yk4a<di'i 
Nng Min'don"/ tht son of King §Kwei4ictj W m wiippeB 
himalsai;whenlielMeimeking,iteinvued11inonrto 
Mitidalajt the opltaL Thnon* dM not want to eomev 
pntering faeast Hft initead, niw MUVton* btillt 
n'dMiapbon-zan Manasteiy InThnon* Village. 

llMMnizcd within the Uncage of the Min'gun* 
Hw-yi-dawand theMa'h»alHi»7a^w,and 
dadmtdbjrthafint tohavi acMavad Hia alali of 
e-rta-jart. 

The Thl-lofl" is known to have authored 64 
btatiscs. In them he emphasised Buddhist pmctka. 




U Thlh4»dMiUnAL 

tf Uter on In the same pattgrsph Itis naled that the Le-di HH-)n-dawaelMai|{f Inalnicted' (H>a.ya}Thet.g]4* to IsadlWM until 

he hid taught lOOO pupils (Ko Ur 1990: SO). 
U Hid' Hlaing (1981a: S23-28)deKribed (ThvnHjaung in-ma'i(yi*lsw"}«'ffain4Bwtr)ZBW'irka',wl»vlSUsdlhal^ 

daw. and who must ba (he taadicr of (IT) Vok-kan-da-ra'. 
19 HW!>HUi«(12»«!^MKBLar(iMk9M)^l«D«scBibcrl946MlitedsMh. 
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Tmlitiotu c^BudtOast practice in Buma 



n ., 



«nti he wrote 'A treartse on meditation' (hM 



Y 



di-pa-ni kyan). Htei" HUing (1961: 155) wiodt^ 1 1 

mcthodt ofnidWloiv hit nuit be tntcipictsd ■> 
HMMHlltof ihcfoct that in that age ttiere were few 
pnple who would follow, and l>ecause, as the saying 
"meditation does not have affinity with ciaijH*. 
ftaw' ya' Hsa-ya-daw Is alleged to have 
UMOuragMl iiim lomedTtate, saying 'When you 
taesme a ksa-}fii-dau> lilce me, do not die with only 
scriptural le.miirig {f^r.'da'du-ray . His emphaslton 
' pratSlci! it'f:li'.a'-:on. led 'rum ir.tu diipuie withCiK 
^onks who hc'.d onto .iO-!p(urnl Icarrjng. 

He lived at the Thi'lonVwa-taw") !' Monastery, in 
Thi'lnn' Village near Hseil-hkur, Village (wiiert- the 
K'.a-hj-3i was bom), 7-8 m llw nortr. :jr' Shv, cL-bvi. He 

rwaa the teacher of the fcimou-t (First) Shwei-gj-in 
Hsa-ya-daw and the (original) Yan-gon 
^i(yaung'daw-ya Hsa-ya-daw. b ctalm^ to be 



idiglaiuii tiM nUdlfl of Mm I9lh CM 

V Skwtl-gylRmonaalfc sect •* (he leader of tlierellgtor 
l^bctween approx. 181 9-1 856, though U* Nan-da became 
an important contender, dbpUdng Thi-lon* slightly 
M-^ /■ aflter 1846. TK S^Was taken as a model monk by Kliig 
/ NQn-don in matters scriptural learning and Buddhist 
' practice, who tried to persuade him 'to live in his 

capital and take clurge of the puxiiication movemenf . 
He did not come, Mindon offered him a rronnstery 
called Ya'da-na-bon-san kyaung", and the royal 
purincition tisk was taken up by pupils of Thi-ion", 
such as U" Nan-da, who went on to author the Royal 
ordsr of 15 Feb. 1S56 on the purification of the religion, 
not Icn,.; .liter vvr.i.li the Stiwe:-g\'ln. Mxt is officially 
fonned (TlunTur. rud.: IS). He is also recogmzed 
Within the linMge* of the Wei-lu-wun and 
Hnget-dwin sects (see Mendelson 1975: 264). 

Ht is thought to have become an «-MMm (lin 
lk^1977^. 1$. Faguaona97Sc 214) apoteta A 
IflMUngSliwril^grtniBaidcwhodid^ 
y«%UMlf andqaoteafeomtehiitocy of the 
Sl n iw< > <ylnlytt«g>wei-hln-tha Hsa-ya-daw: 

ItelMlnnrite-yi-daw luycd with the .„[t,u-lhu-da 
Kl»f)r)lil<inpaliwaid)al the-.Taw'ys'kyaungr (for- 



>OMnnnnier nighl thi Uy •teward 
wanted 10 take • b«lh, no he Irft the Thl'lon" Hsa-ya- 
d.iw at the r^toiiaatery fli'd went to an artjiidal pond 
quite iir from the Dwiuster)'. When he arri««d at Ibe 
pgnd, hafetmd Ih* TU'Wmi'' Hu-ya-danrabiedtf 
(hire BnllidngUs own bithing, The tayalfwacd 
wondered, "How di.-5 thr'ioly, ngtd Thnon' Hsj-yB- 
d«w get to this ponri ;n » rh .'- sliort ti mer Tn« 
Thi'lon' ordered the lay steward as foilowst "Do not 
tell other people atMHit this while I ao stiU alive," and 
then he went back lo theinaciastecy by tlw heavenly 
route, the lay steward told the people after the Van-fir 
daw had passed away. Thus we can rcalixe that the 
Hs«-ya<i4W had notoi\ly Pa-Ji'pat (the ^kJU* c'^ tnedita- 
tion) but«Iaoa-Wrt>ttn(t}!e eAlraorCira.'^' f-ow^ra frjin 
deep meditaHon) - Whether the Thilon' Hsa-ya-daw 
WBB eamplltihrftce bom worldly attadtment and 
ttNiaa|im»*w«etnnat*ay<tUM(ho^p«fagn*an 
•MMtandllwIailkimf.phimMMlniiiadpUon 



changed far ea ni lW iq rwWi the weHiod in ihU tlieuaj 
Burmese <^ v- J i /^.'l.f*. 

Tha-tha-na'Wi'thok.di'(I977:MMa)i. " •Si*^' jj - -'^ ■ - ' 
Htei" fHaing (1981: 144-55). ' f « » ^ -1 i 

Tin Mylt^ (1977^95-119). 

HlaT Baing(XM7:4IM)(onanaMOuiilirwithlhe Le-di 



HM*HUii(<IS81:I4^ ^ q •^'H:^.^!^ 

1itipMc»«a4a'(im: 191*9 h« X >| ^^j^ ^ 

Engiiih ,vrt«//ttafci 
.Vfendelson (1975: Thilon Sayadaw 95, 98, 100, 103, ' ^ H 

36i). P* * 
FarguaonC1975: 194iv 213^ 219-20, 2«9 
Than'nm(kul.'a^4^14,17,n,»,45) 

Wel-bn Hsa-ya-daw 

Kon-ma-ra', U" 

(1596-1977) 

Borr, or. 12 l-ebruary l.ti% as one of four children horn 
Disw Shwci-b.iitif; at-.d U' Htun" Zan, in In-^yintln 
VliLagc, located in Hki p.-u" TQwn<hip, Shwei-boDis- 
tricL He begm to ■'t-.idy at In-g>ir."bin Monastery 
under H>a.yi div, U ' fhu'ma-na', where he was or- 
dained Ir, 1^.6 (12/0) .w a novice, and In 1915 as s ^ 
monk- He was abo taught alao by the Kan-hje-t.iw' 
Monastery Hs.'.-y.vd.r.v u" iVi'sa-ra'. In 1918 he went 
to Ntmdalay to study with thi- M.i sii'v^'ln Hsa-y.i- 
daw U' TfiU-ri'ya'. In 1920-21 he rctu.Tied to his 
former In-gyin'bin monasteiy. 

In 1923 (1285) he asked penniMian from hta 
pneceptor to go out Into the toMf^ and ha atayad in tht 
Hlb of MUbuJiTttidinttearkiteii^r 
X)wik«ri«9tf .Thb bwAmha lotfOiMm WU 
fion. Tht mwiod Iw dfvilopid wubtiad <n die 
teadtiflga of the Sunlun" Hsa-ya-daw, whom ha 
Kspccted, as weU as those of the Nyaung-lunf 
Hsa-ya-daw. He met the Snnlim' Hn-]rMlaw on 
aeveral occasions, and ihqr auihidlymqMcted 
eachother's methods. 

He taught meditation from 1927 to 1977 to many 
meditaton and he travelled and preached all over 
Lower Bunr-ii. He began with teaselling H.s old 
Preceptor, ShinThu-rra-na', who found tlic rr^t.Kod so 
HCkkI tliJt he encouraged hir- pu:):ls and dii-dplci to 
follow the 5a.Tic mcthc^d. The VVci-bu Hsa-ya-d.-.w 
enci"MJraged Msa-ya-gyi' U" Ba' 1 lUir. to teach. 

He died on 26 June 1977 in In-gyin' bin meditation 
monaataiy 

Bttrmae 

KyawNyurf<I9n} 
Htef HlalttgaM«tt-3; 
n^a-dta-na' wriiMMr a977: 307,31^ onMa 
relationship wifhflw$un!1uiffba-](a>daw 

Killg (1980: 160 n3) 
Mtadalsom<19ratl4im3IQ 
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Appendix C. 
Lineages of Buddhist 
practice teachers 

I 

Below fallow the Bneegei of 26 of the ^ famotu teadma of Buddhist practice, wliose 
biographies were summarised in appendix In addition to die notes in appendix jt, Qvs 

following may be noted: 

(i) As noted in chapter 3, there Is normally a distinction between a lineage based upon 
oxdinalion and sadptmalkamin^ and a lineage based on Bnddhist pnctice. 

(ii) Soineteachecahavefiew(eg.7lii"lon"Fb.)orno (eg. Taung^'hi' orMyatKyaw) pupils 

mentioned, or their lineage seems panicularly empty. This is not because they have nO 

pupUs, but b»>cause it requires more work to uncover the reievant data. 

(Hi) Persons entered in the upper halves of the diagrams disseminate downwards to the 
respective mecfitatlon teachers in the centre, who dlsseininate downwards to penons 
entered in the lower lialf of the diagrams. Occasional^ (e.g. with the Nyaung-lun' 
Hsa-ya-daw) a meditation teacher teaches /tu tenchen in tliis case a line will depart from 

below the teacher moving up. 
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■ RelationKiiipaiHmearwitiawmi 
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■ ScriptanI learning 
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m Schooling (befoM DiwltiiliaQ) 
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TnuUiions of Buddhist ptadice in Bunm 



C WM teacher lineages • Ba'Hkm, W 



* WaUuHa. 



• L*4IHt. 



Hsa-yaMa' 




PrtrmMkiWarirNii' 
My»MnaAln'U*m 

(THIa'Mirr 

ITLun'Baw 
(pepuly Prime Mhiblm) 

Sew' Shwei Ttiaik 
(Pfestlent of Burma) 

San' Nyun' 



Por»lgntM«h«r«: 
RHoowr 
LyonERigM 
Ruth Demitan 
Za-lin La/i-di 
John Cofe'^an 
J. Amerslooft 



AsM^slton fBT ttM BbmIK of BuddNsni 

(Boll^VHirthMft'a-IVO'llHIJng Ar«*l<) 

Acoouitwit OmmmI V^MSsarai RMNToh AMOdatiafi 
( NBWil- w y<n^ln'Oyl>on' wl'pat-lha-na-tMtpylMiyaArlipiiMI 

htaf iwiiorai MMitation Canli* 
(A«yt<tal«4iMino-yaP»tf|)iMllDk-flgn' KtHW) 
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Traditions of Buddhist practice in Burma 



C WM teacher lineages • Han-tha-xm'di Hsa-ya-daw 



Dan-ffll'ta'yMia'Hi. 
tflUf9m<MH»,' Tha-ra-wa-dl Ha. 




Han-lfia-wa'dl Hs. 
ir Gan-da-ma' 




Sedety for the Prepegation of Buddhiat PnwUm 
BalKWtheHtM,-iw Pa-<Jf p«t-t)'*a-tfm-f»-pyu' Arhpwargyok 
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Traditions Buddhist practice in Burma 



C WM teacher lineages • Hkan-di' Haa-ifa-daw 



HratYahwun'kliiangMili irNyM-ya* 




V. ; 

1; 
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TnuUtiom ofBuddki^ practice in Burma C WM teaeher lineaga • Hnget-dwin " Hsa-ya-dm 




U'PaHta'wa' 



/ 




ASMUSL MU8L 



MUSL 



<» 

(pen "(^ <-i 

- , ^ KUn'gyan-gon'myo' 

'* (/h 3j &* ' . : : H». U" ZBWtf ka 




Yai'Sft-oyo'inyo' 



HcU*A4ha-ba' 



I 
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Traditions t^Budtlhkt practice in Burma C WM. teadier lineages • Htut^tkaungHsa-ya-daw 



A-shIn Nya-na' 
Mani)yn«w*yir Kywmo' 

\ 

8/NCVMO 
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Traditions of Buddhist practice in Burma 



C WM tcadter lineages * Ka-thit-nming Hsa-jfa-daw 



A-bya' A-h(et su' Hi; 
U' Ka-lyana' 



KyiMMHo-iMhyNiioho Ht. 




MO 



KtHhit'WWlnoHa. 

irr 



/ 



(TPybHiys 



Hpa-ya'dalk-gyi' Hs. 
ir KaunKiBHiya' 



SL 



Shmgl'ytfzeuna Hs. U' Kyi 
U'RuvdaW 



Hpa-ya'gyraaiK Hs. 
U* Narada' 



HvHha-wirdi Hs. 



AS 



Mentc pupil* 

VEbwla-sa-ra' 

trwei-poMa' 
irPybwiya 



I 

I 



U' Wsik-zav.'tJa-tha' 
U' Ein-daw'ba-tna' 
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Traditions of Buddhist pmctice m Burma 



C WM teadiertituBges • JCtn Hsa-ya 



Shan'ga-M'kyun'Hs. 



Htut-htaung Hs. 




CflAl 



BsiCmmrHs. 



Hsa-yaMn* 



SUMt 



MnoMkVdonr 
MtigTtiHMMf* 



Royal puptl nuns 
Hsa-ya Kywe & ottrers 



f 

n ■ 
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Traditiona of Buddhist practice in Burma 



C WM teacher lineages • Kin"tav}"ya' Hsa-ya-daw 



TnnonTHa. 



MvtaWytf Hi. 



MIn'gun' Hs. 



T 



. I 
t' 
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VVM teacher /iVitvjivs • ii-'-iii f/5iJ-!/:i-iia> 



K|ra«Mijn0-Mn4)ta*.Ha. 



Chaung'haukHs. 
Shki Thaltda-tin'fMn'dl 



Mln'oHs.StiinGu'nar 
I 



Ba'ca-fa Hs. Shin 
Oa-ma-bsili-nan-da' 



The'in-H«.ShinTlju.rl'ya' / /i,^;^ 

Saoond MiDirdauna Hs. Shin NyeJ-ya' 



IPGaiii^'iM 



Sscond Son-kya'jng' Hs. 
Shin Thok-da'tha-na' 



^ 0 



filth Buddhist Synod 
.Thurda-maCoundl 

King Tha-fa-wa-dl 
~ NngMlti'dofl* 
kOomts 



Ha. U' Nan-da 




IMngiioan-gya* 6ol(-da'ba-tha 
tt)a-tha-na-pyu' A-thin'flyi' 



* Sumun'Hs. 



Monks: 

• Molmyta'Ha. 
• TlMrik-eht'dfluna Ha. 

Ya.n-gcr.-c-.ai'ng Hs. 
U" Da-ma sa-rl 
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TradUions <^ Budi^ist practice in Burma 



C WM teacher lineages • MU'ha-si Hsa-ya-daw 



yi^ Mfrha-boSect . 

0 

mal-da Hs. 



A-Mwry«' U' Myil-»i-«w 




SoGlaljf forliit Promotton and Guardianship 
of tha Qood PradiM Wr^MMtiMM 



Tha-da'ma'po la' '.Vi'Dat-tha-fia 
Hpyan'hpyxj'yei" A-Unn'a-tipwe' 



Bok-da' Tha-lha-na Nok-ga-tia' A-hpwe' 



1 

Lay pupds i C'^r..^^ -T'-'/ |<1 
Hsa-ya Ky.vet ) \" ';. 



Tha-Rwlk-daw'dla-ya'chaunfl 
H««-y«-flyl' 
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Appendix D. ^ 
Sect affiliation monastic 
Buddhist practice teachers 

With the exception of the smaller (and often stricter) sects, biographies do not nomially st*«c 

whether a partiadar monk was ordained by a member of a certain sect. Since sectarianism does j| 

not have a higl; public profile except among monks who do not consider themselves part oi the 

majority Thu' da-ma'/ one can safely assume that unless the sect is specifically mentioned insome 

context ttie monk in question is a Thu'da-ma' monk. 

Name 

Han-tha-wa'di Hsa-ya-daw 

Hkan-di" Hsa-ya-daw 

Hnget-dwin" Hsa-3ra-daw .... 

/ Htafc-hkaiingEtaa>ya-daw 

Ka-thit^wsingHsa-ya-daw . . . 

Kin"taw"ya' Hsa-ya-daw 

Ky.T.:ng-b.Tn" Hsa-ya-daw .... 

Le-di iisa-ya-daw 

MarluMi Hsa-ya-daw 

M&ti'gim" Hsa-ya-daw 

Mo"gok Hsa-ya-daw 

Mo"hnyin" Hsa-ya-daw 

Nya-na'sa-gj Hsa-ya-daw 

Nyaung-lun' Hsa-ya-daw .... 

Sfawei-gyinHsa-ya^w 

Sim'hin" Hsa-jra-daw 

Taung-pu-lu' Hsa-ya-daw 

Theik-cha'daung U" Ti'law'ka' 

Tliji*in''g;u Hsa-ya-daw 

Tlii1on"Hsa^-daw 

WU-buHsa'jnKiaw 



Sect . 
, Shwei-g)in | 
. Thu' da-ma ^ 
. Shwei-gyin 
. Tho'daHaiia 
. Thu'da-ma 
.? 

. Thu'da-ma 
. Thu'da-ma 
. Shwei-gyin 
, 9nviet{3P!n 
. Thu'da-ma 
. Thu'da-ma 
. Nya-na' Dwa-ia 
, Thu'da-ma(7) 
. Shwei-gyin 
. Thu'da-ma 
. Thu'da-ma 
. Thu'da-ma 
. Thu'da-ma 

. Tnw" and later Shwei-gyin 
. Thu'da-ma 



I 
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Appendix E. 
Rules for the yogis 



The following ruJes should be strictly obsen'ed by the Yogis Bikklius or Lay Disciples (of 
whatever nationally) practising Satipatthana Meditation at Mahasi Ttuthana Yeiktha. 

1. AU Yogis should observe the rules of the SILA (Patimokkha for the Bhikkhus). 

2. Wittiout the poior petmiaaion o£ the Nq^aka Sayadaw or the Kammatthanacariya, no 
Yogis should leave the confines of the Yefldha to pay visits or go out shoppings or for any 
o&erpuipose. 

3. Yogis should piactiBe mcditatian wittiin the oxifines of the iDoms allotted to them by the 
WSnden. WUking exenrise should be made in the passage or eoitidor reserved for the 
pozpose 

4. Yoga's room should be kept dean and this applies to ttie bed-iooox bath-xoom, toilet, etc; 
alter use. 

5. TALKING is expressly forbidden. 

6. If unavoidably necessan', the Yogi could talk in a whisper taking every care not to disturb 
others. If conversation has to be carried on for any length of time, it should be done outside 
away from the rooms. 

7. Unless expressly permitted by the Nayaka Sayadaw or the Kammatthanacariya, visitors, 
oxi anyaocotmt are not to be invited to their rooms by tlie Yogis. If tmavoidably necessary, 
prior peradsslon must be sought to meet visitois outside the building. 

8. Reading WUting of any matter or description, and Reciting (of any religious worics) and 
dealing in Camqwndence is entir^ prohibited. The use of Telephone is not ordinarily 
permitted. If essentially required, prior peimissian should be obtained from Ae 
Kammatthanacariya. 

9. The Yogi must present themsdves for daily examination at ttie hour appointed by tire 
Kammal^anacariya. 

10. The hours between 12 noon and 3 a.m. (Burma Standard Time) are considered the most 
important and every care must be taken NOT to make any uimecessary noise or to indulge 
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E. MidUtttion centre rules 



in conversation, and to create any kind of disturbance whether in one own's interest or 
for any other's interest. 

11. Innocnctxnutanoesyshouldthe YogbuMthepaasageortheconidorreserved forwalking, 
fdranyodurpittpOBe sndias la]king<»ineetingother Yogis. of one Yogi to another's 
loom should be avoided. 

12. It is the xespansiUlityof the Yogis to avoid wastage of electrical energy^ lights should be 
•Miitdied off when not in use; This also applies to the Hall Kght whidi must be switched 
off whenever it is not lequiied. 

13. Any breach of tlie Rules should be leported to the Kammatthacariya. 

14. In any other matter not covered by tttese Rules, advice should be sou^t £N»n die 
Kanunatthanacariyaooaoemed. ^ 

December 20, 1960. Mahasi Sayadaw 
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Appendix F. 
Monk hagiography in 
Burmese biographical literature 

In chapter 7 two hagiogtaphiea have been amninaiiaed from which thiee imqor themes have-* 
beendravna. HeielwishtoundezBtandthepbce olmonkh«giogiaphy in tihe context of Bozmese 
biogiapi^ as a whole; iot which Ihece Is no place in chapter 7. The piindpal souices for this 
discussion are Oie pid>llihed proceeds of ttie Sangoon JaSy 1971 conference on Buimese 
biogtaphy,^ and IVofesaor Hla He's artides on Buimese literatuxe.^ 
What are (he undexstandii^gs of 'blogmphy' in oonlempoiaiy Buznui? 

Biographies have been ahnort c ompl ete ly absent in eatfy Bunnese literary history. As for 

part-biographical WOdB such as the ruling by Hkon-daw N5v.;ni^: Ky?."h^.r", thp A-yu-ditit) 
Min-ga-ta petition,— tfiese were not complete biographies. Biographies came with modern 
Bunnese literature among such works as Pi-mo 'nin ' i Pi-mo 'nin whichieconls experienoes in 
Oxford Universily, (aitide on Al-htol>pat-H' in MSK vol 15:353^. 

This denies traditional btogcaphy ot Idngs and monks a place amongst the biography as a 
contemporaiy genre. This requires explanation. 



1 The confieTence, entitled B(a;;niphiQi</ifcntf lira (^<Af(iic-^-/i^ 

goon, between 20^ July 1971, as one in a series of seminars on Bunnese literature (Sa-hei hni"hnitw'hiM-klt- 
Cwc*) whkhbogui In 1966. Five authors of biography presented Sve essays: (Fa-ra-gu U°) His' Kyaingon 
HwUMotyofBuBntitbiagnph/ (f43faH^at•htok'fat•ti^ala■^rlaa^^^lJ^^hu\^ Htuton 'Foreign pmpoii' 
tiotftputiisipgfohtagmplxf {itUah^pat <tr) Htin Mpat(a]«> 

1cnawnaAMaungHtin)on'E)7erienoes in writing biogn|rfiy' (/ri-hlohiiat-t?hsamg-yatt-twera-h^-mytt'); 
(U") Thrin" Hpei Myin' on 'Fictional biograph/ {Wul-htufum at'hhk-pit-ti'); (U*) Yan Aung on 'Autobiogra- 
phy' Qco-yei'ttt-lTtnl'mt'ii') These were published ivith the addition of the address by Licuttr cnt Colonel Tin 
Htun", the Secretar/ :o the .Vu;ii-i;ry o; Irforniatlon, entitled 'Please write biographies in the histoiy of liteia- 
hiie v. hirh are ot .1 high '^u^nAftrd' {a kiin a-tm' myill^M'gm-d^^WblM-hUk^fl^ 
ference was attended by 73 discussants (pl72). 

2 Consulted is ttw article by IhtrfliMarHiirPe<aiL)entii!M'Binmewlhmtun^(QrpaKxipbltwuiHbi^ 
to Lcttoiotenid'Oriente). 
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There are two main ways of looking at contemporaiy Burmese literature as a whole. First, one 
can emphasise radical change and see inmodemlitetature — the modem biography, the modem 
novel and the modem shoit stmy— dJioontlnuify witfi eaiUer fonns of literature. Thia approach 
often goes together with a lebospective denial ol ttie extstence of an early Biomese equivalent 
genre. Thexehasbeen mention of flxm dates as to the 'fiisf appeaianoe of the novelin 1904^ and 
the 'fixaC' short stoiy in lM7.^11iia view is fieqoently found together the assumption that 
fovdgn ideas and foieign technology^ have exendaed a dedaive influence on Burmese thought 
dnzing file oolcmial era. This qipraadi has been adopted by many looking into ttie history of 
Bunnese Utexatuse. Seoonct instead of drawing such strict discontinuities* one can see the short 
stozy, Uie novel and the Uography, as arising from other geiu^es and as snbfect to a process of 
change over time. This may involve sharing continuity between what would from our poiii: of 
view appear verj' different genres. The short story is known in Bumiese by the same Burmese 
term we translated as 'novel', namely 'subject, story, account' (zvut-htu'), with the addition of 
'short' (wut-htu' do'), and the same term was traditionally also used for episodes from the 
Buddhist soiphires, and later for romantic tales of royalty and court li&, long before modem 
Burmese noveUsta appeared who saw it as 'fictitious pxose narrative with diaracters or actions 
representing everyday lile' (AUolt 1982:126). So to say that ttie novel first appeared hi 1904 is 
decepth^ for we do not know of tfie Bumeae novd; all we know is what happened to the novel 
in Burma fnan our point of view. 

Most studies of oontempoiaiy Bunnese Uteraturs, both western and Bunanese* have hitherto 
adopted the xetioepecfive discontinultydasslflcatiocuay approadv, and have used 
predominantly modem weatemUteraiy ciiteiia to judge the relevance of old genres ci Burmese 
Bterature. Hie result is ttie quote on biography from the Bunnese Encyclopaedia, which doiles 
the existence of liiography proper' prior to the 20th centur>' despite considerable evidence to 
the contrary, particuarly in the field of Buddhist hagiography. The 1971 biography conference 
borrowed at least three of its five themes directly from western literary classification, namely 
'western biograph/, 'fictional biograph/, and 'autobiography'. The fourth essay, namely on the 
histwy of Bunnese faiographj^ adopted a typically western mode of analysing Bunnese 

3 The earliest modem BvJrtr.esc novel is considered to be James Hla Gynv^-'s (1 866-1920) MnmifYftl MtungMa 
Me Ma, ui adaptation of pan of The Count of Monte Cristo' (Hla Pe n.d.:35). 

4 Tht fbst modem short stoty has been nottd as The Stoiy of Master T.T. and Miss IS.' (Mojjif Viein ' Tm 
M(' Unfa' SMkbhUUii) in Ifam>'. (Mn" Ky«w IVtiUUH'db'»W nBHi9*.R««aan S»>i)ciMk4iMnSeini' 
nur ptper (UTBil^ wfond to in Anna AUot (19S2). 

5 Noloidjrvm the 'carUcit' novd a tawudation &om a foieign woric, but many novels dealt «4th oontempomy 
conflicts between the ways of the Burmese and those of the foreigner. The modem short story was dependent 
on the modem newspaper and .irLagazine for its popularisation. Groups shaping these modern mndesof 
Burmese writing induded HkU-ian ' Modem Age", a group of Intellectuals of the 193Cs who wrote In a col- 
loquial asopposedtotht tndllloml Klmiy titfki thiBuniti Riwaic hS odity> and llie Bianw GducsMon Ex- 
tension Aasodation. 
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btognphy «nd drew exieiuiveljr on azudoglM between the htstcmy of Buranese and English 
biography (£tiztlwr details below). 

Hhi' Kyaing (1971), whose article In One praoeedingi of die 1971 conference dealt with the 
history of Buxmese biography, expounded the following view: In Bvranese liteiature the types 
of uniting which take as subject the lives of indhridna! persons are termed at-hiok-pat-ti' or 
at-htok-pat... texts which recount the life and deeds of a single individual...a genre of literature../ 
(ii!a' Kyaing 1971:1). 

He classified different t^^^es of biography according to methodology of aulhorshipi i) 'normal 
biographies' (yo* yo" at-htok-pat-ti'), written about episodes in someone else's life; ii) 
'autobiographies' {ko-yei" at-htok-pat-W) by oneself about oneself iii) 'fictional biographies' 
{umt-htu'tha-baw" pa thaw ai-htok-pai-Hy, iv) 'biographies which are records' (hmat-tan" tka-baw^ 
batiuao' at-hiohfiat-tiy, where writeis recoidinterestingevents fgotn apersonal perspective (Hla' 
Kyaing 1971:2). 

Sudia vision of Buxmese biogcaphjslwouldaigoei, relies on app^ringlaigely western aiteiia 
alien to a hige pioportion of Bannese Utenture stUl pcodnced tod^ induding hagiography. 
What are these wistem critetia? 

In ttiis modem en more linporlanoe should be ghrsn to die biognphies of ftn^^ 
woiken^ ^a' Kyaing 197138). The brief of the confieTence was to foster 'modent' and 'good' 
biogn^ilrie^ not to anatjme a varied of Bunnese Uognphical s^les for the sake of 
undentanding only Good biognphiesk aocordUng to &» proceeds of tfie 1971 ooitference, were 
biographies of oidinaxy peasants and oontemporaiy heroei^ those of monks and royalty are 
lai;gcly irrelevant curiosities whkit have not proved adaptable to the modem era. 

According to these 'secular-rational' criteria, Burmese hagiography ranks particularly low. 
At-htok-put-ti' htn " (1907 AD), about the lives Bci'me' Hsa-ya-daw and eleven other monks, and 
one of iarlicbt Buimese biographies in print, provided an example of 'outdated' biography: the 
mode of writing was found to be 'ancient in style', and 'legendar/ with events inserted which 
are 'in conflict with realit/ (Ma' Kyaing 1971:11). Indeed, monk hagiographies are 
characteristically abaetvtd to be behind the times since they do not participate in progren. As 
one contiibtttnj 

As for the lack of progress in Itie manner of writing 'monk biograph/ (ktei-Toh-pat-ii'), this is so 
because the monks who ivrite biographies turn their faces away from contemporary witings. 
A is r^, ;Hey do not want their manner of writing assodated with the biographical styles of worldly 
people. Furthecmore^ th^ do not want their biographies to float away unsalvaged in the flood of 
wodd^ biogii^hica, which an mora pragMsalve and n^ion^^ 
1971:10-11). 



6 Such as the Uography ot' national independence hero Gen. Aung Htan*. 
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So, while the conference recognised the enormous contribution of royal but in particular monk 
biographies to Buimeae biographical literatutie;, these vnse conaideKd to be 'inierior' to 
'modem' blognphy; 

While we find other biographical types have changed, we do not find progress in the quality of 
'monk biographies' {htei-rok-pat-ti"). The manner in which 'monk biographies' are written varies: 
they have been written in Pali, in a mixture of Pali and Burmese, or in Burmese prose overlaid 
with rbyme. Writings about the worldly events pertaining to the subject as a 'human' (L«. 
wundained) are flew, while writings eNdushrdy about the oQierworldly qualities of the 
biographical subject are many. Because of the urge to exalt the excellence of the biographical 
subject, and the excessive faith, the view of reality in some monk biographies is fable-like. While 
there is naturally always bad and good in human life, the bad is drowned and only the good 
tends to be reooimted. In inonkbiographie.s, there is little real biography (at-htoh-pat-tiX but much 
exaltation. Tbereisan excessive singing of praises (Hla' Kyaing 1971:10-11). 

Having looked in detail at two hagiographies in chapter 7, here I seek to present an alternative, 
but no less valid, way of looking at Burmese hagiography, v^hich has been much ignored in 
'official' Burmese scholarship. It is also hoped that U may piovide a comparative dimension to 
western ideas about biogiaphjc 



Historj' of Burmese biography: from hagiographical 'legend' to biographical 'fact' 
It may be deduced from t:us emotive (.-ritique of monk hagiography that modern biographers 
have a problem \si th Burmese biography, which was so dominated by a hagiographical tradition 
which evolved ttom the stories about the Buddha's life^ and its incarnations.^ Parallel to this. 



7 IliesiAleGtoCdieBuddliiifslastUCslwsbceaspBdfieanyadidtassedlq^ 
coonts of Ihilife erf tf»Buddl» tutvingbeen wiitMn as aaily as ttw SMO^ 

iMbfMt-tf'fyv'bjr (Shin) Thi-la'wuMha' (Hla'lha-mein 1961:4). dW) Hi un' Hlalng in his foreword to 
Mt/neln-da (1982) does not Identify the above, but identifies nine of the best known major biogrnphiei, In- 
cluding: 1. Ta-hia-ga-ta' u'da-na di-fu-niby the Thl-ri'lhat-da-ma-bili:vk-;-ra' Hsa-ya-daw(!781); 2. KU-U-lin- 
fa2-m'(1798), written by the Second Me'hti" Hsa-ya-daw (1747-1834) (translated into Ei'Rlish in lS58by Rev R 
Bigandel, Bishop of Ramalha and Vicar Apostolic ot Ava and Pegu); 3. Zd-nat-kli:':-j->::i-t)ia-ni{i\.d. but be!-.v. 
1817-1894) written by Kyi'the'lei'dat Hsa-ya-daw-hpa-ya"gyi' (1817-1894); 4. Zam-ro 'meik.hsuviMa-hii.bok-da. 
tw«(n.d.)by (A-$hin)Thal-da-iiui'MW"ta' & (A-}hin)Tha-ra'da'thi;5.M!<-(fl'bo(:-«is-wmtw^»-hiu'H:yiirt'(1898) 
(aa.]( 6. ifiMlmi^4ta' ArfH(»4pM|^^ fpA.) by the La-di Hia-ya-daw; 7. Tku'da-m^vu-diBtik'da- 

win wMili^^^ n A } iS,yiiM(mBaM^ l l u tt s as mbi (I9Sl)by(Iaunf-myo' K&'ha-gan-da-yonKti-ya- 
daw A-shin)ZaHia^lan]C'wiiii4ha';9L«AMiiifcA^by(n'pria-ka' Hsa-ya-daw IT) WTstlt-ta'lha-nr. 
Biography nunberllsoNidemnedfor ils'woiildllnest' incorporating from Ma-ha-yan snd dealing wtth 
astrology) and lis tadtofngardior PaU Theravada sources on3 accounts: it includes the Wa'thoOi^el 'Ma- 
ha-yan' episode; it iitdudes the episode where the Buddha showed his powers to IQng Zam-bok-pa-df j it ax- 
plains thcTenDelcrmirJtianj or Planetary Constellations (N'eir-fiJbf-la'pa-rew'-fa^^-ii) ioatead of tfie 
conventional Eight. The Latter is described as, with 8 thick books, the brgest and most ccmplete. 

8 There are loo many Burmese rcworkings of the Buddha's rebiith stories (ml) to m-^rticr.. The zii< were al- 
ready popular sul^ects in the mural paintings of the early Pagan period at the beginning o: the Ilth century. 
Among the earliest written zat are the many adapted into pyo' poems and embellished with extended veises 
by (Shin) Thi-la'wu»-tha' (1453-151^ andby (Shin) Ra'hta'tha-iaT (1468-1530) (Hia Pc ad.:U).12). ^a-gon 
U") Htun' Myin' (I97«3(} hddihe oplnton thatthcaewmelhs carUeat known wiUers of amandin addllion 
(pp39-4fl) lists another SO nain^ or M of monk* wii ting atlilnea: 
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stoadbi evolved torn early Bunnese hisloiy about the lives of various Buddhist saints which were 
prabaUyazBUytransBdlted in the ftannol songs and pnye^ 

(sndiasTlM-gya'Kfin']!,' is wdl as of various supcnuiluialbeingB audi as bo"dewmd wdkm}^ 
Sudi'cMionkal' and'oral' Qrpes of biogzaphjr on the andenis continued to be of significance 
thuoughout Bunnese iitemtuie (eg. ttie famous 14th and 15th centoxy Bunneae pyo' poems, 
which had the incarnations of the Buddha as their theme), but biographies of Burmese 
personalities dale from mudi latec nunigh these maj^ as pointed out by HIa' Kyalng (1971:2-3), 
be said to liave begun 'aiound the time Bunnese lilaatuit began' with Ow 1112 AD Mya' Zei-di 
inscription in Pagan, proper examples of such Hteratttre are evident somewhat later. Hla' Kyaing 
(1971:3-4) was referring to the very early inscriptions which mcl-^de episodic dttails, for 
example, on the lives of the kings Ya-za'kon-ma and Kyan-zit-tha", and which served — 
permanent records of acts of charity by royalty and officials to monasteries and pagodas, 'I'liese 
include elaborate reference to the donations and evoke prayers and curses, but they reveal only 
episodic information about the identity of the donors. But the subjects of the earliest surviving 
biographical materials from the 12th cenluiy onwaida untU the 19th centuxy were by and large 
Idngs and monks (Hla' Kyaing 1971:4). 
The eariieat biographies were inscribed on stones indnding ttie eatUeat 'conqiletej' monk 

9 For example, the 'biographies' ofthe various spirits put by King A-oaw-n'hIa in the Shwd-zi'gon Pagoda in 
1059, when he (s alleged to have said: 'Men will not come for the sake of the new feith. Let them come for 

their old god> :ind ei.n: .i,!','.y !l;i-y w.V. be wc:-; c- vt-r' (nn rvcy 1925:33).' The lile-hSslories of these spirits were 
clearly weli-knowu al tlw tiiue jud must h.ivt- b«ii the Mihject of folk songs, prayers, and/or written male- 
rial In these days. Today Ir.cre are many works dedicated to explaining the lives ct' these spirits, rruny of 
which were historical figures. These loo sometimes us« the term 'biography'. I'cr exarr.ple in (Hs.i-ya V") Kan 
Min" (1949:33) writes of 'the biographies of the 37 named nats...' (37 min'nut a-rr.yc -n-mi pi-h!ck-pat-ti'...). 

10 Biographies of bo'dmo ^nd uMfi>H are conveyed in a rather seaetive manner tiuvugh the lirteage of the sects 

pablicaUon iBsuppNMcdbgrgovenunanteensara. 
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biography, namely that of Ma-ha-ek-ga' Pan-di'ta from 1174 AD (Hla' Kyaing 1971:4), and the 
earliest known royal biography, namely that of King Da-ma'zd-di', inscribed in 1479 on 10 stone 
slabs in Pali and Mbn near ttie Ka4ya-ni ordinatkMi haU in Pegu. Tiie tiadidon of inscribing 
biographies on stone conliniies today (Hh' Kyaing 1971:^^^ 

With the expansion of litezatuie in tlie ooane of ttie 14tti and 15th centuries, much 
laiogEaphical infonnatian came to be conveyed in s^lised Utexazy genres^ mostly composed in 
vene (gnosis), often by monkB and couztieia spedficsUy for the eaz of royalty. 'Records' 
{map-gun'^ tooknotable events in the Idnc^slifeas their ttieme.^Eu]ogies(ej"sytn') were 'fbims 
of address to a royal child' which told 'the child of ttie ^eat achievements of his or herrayal 
ancestors, tracing the line beck as far as the aemi-divtae beings who were accepted as the 
progenitors of the family'. Veise biographies were also commonly composed about members 
of royalty on the occasion of important life cj'cle cereir.onies."' 'Historical accounts of a 
campaign' {a-yei"dazihbon) pivot aroimd the exploits of a member of royally, of which five are 
known dated between the mid 16th to the late 18th centuries.'^ From tlie 16th centur)' onwards, 
biographical episodes of monks and kings in interaction with each other were recorded in the 
secular (yo-za win)^^ and religious chronicles {tha-^'tia mn)}^ 

Tlie introduction of &e printing press in the 20th centny maito a significant increase in th^ 

\ 



11 Uter exaniplea of btognipMral iiMcripHonaai^MOOfdfag to Sa-bei Brik-man (lS71;S-6); <i< (ThMhaoa^wtog 

Mmdafaf. There are •ome noUiUt CMunpki of lay biographical inscription towudfl Ifac end 19tMcginning 
30thcentiiry:of(Maiiig*I|lada^N^«'U^yan(Un)^w(it^ 

Hpo" Hlaing (1884). 

12 An exjimp'.c Dian early iniui^g-uri' v-ith biogTaphfeilcoiiltieif^rMam(M72),roeldn^avoyagedowntli( 

Iixaiv J Jdy, wriKen by (Shin) Htwei' Nyo (see Hla P* n.d.:13). 

13 An example of an early ci'gyin ' is Th.!-l\kin Hlwe Ei"gyin' (1-176) by (Shin) Thu-ye' (see Hla Pc ;',.d.;l-;). 

14 For example, the Head of 3,000 Barg«9 (Hlaw-ga* Thon'daung-hmu') compoMd, on the occasion oc the ascen- 
sion lo tb.e throMbf TaM»>ilnml-iril"lnllMiii|oota188],5ta^^ 

man 19715). 

15 A'yd'im^foniB bansUted in Stewart & Dunn (Pt V,p319) as 'aSair, cause, cmpaigiv itruSE^^' rcvoludoq; 
&Mliin^pMMpecl\poiitioivhiataickalaoop«intofaeu^^ 
yit'4i»4«awfa»wikTlieBiBmeeeliifyGlBpwdta(^ 

16 Btoya pM e i l dala to lPl» found fat the fallowfag ywe twc 1. 'Celebrated Chwuitete' (fa-tii-mn-pjav!. 1S20) 
b]r(^hin)TU-b'wutv4ha' — an adaptation of the Ceyloneae Maha%'am»a with added information on the kingJ 
of Burma; 2. 'Great Chronicle' Ma-hi-y^.is--jAn-g-ji" (1714-33), by (U") Ka-la"— with the major part of Wstory 
tlevatL-d to Burmese history up until 1728; 3. 'Glajij Pabce Chronicle' Hrrtin-mn" ma-ha-ya-ZJ-win-da-^'-^^i'' 
(iai<?.37),by a committee of scholars a: [he commartd of King Ba'gyi'daw; updated by King Min''don'' up to 

yr-jr l.-J.^'t and by (U')Tin until I8S6. 

17 See chapter 3 for a list of the Uut-tha-m-win. 
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sheer quantity of biographies in circulations the Burma Gazette reveals that during the 17-year 
period between 1868*1885 only five biographies we» pubUahed.^ Yet tfa« 10 year period 
between 1961-70 yielded no leas than 268 faiographieay or 309 if personal leoorda audi aa diaiiea 
ate counted.^ 

The 20th oentntymaileed a completdy new era in Bunneae biography. Fixat until ttie 20th 
oentaiy ttie laity and the coimnoner were mdyi if evet aubject to biographical deaciiption,^ 
but in the course of the 20th century these became woiihy Uogxaphical subjects. 

When Burmese btognphy, vrMd) had Uinfted itself to ptindpdlfles and monka, got Into tlie20th 

century, it scattered into pieces. Biographies got lo he wTitten about many people other than kings 
and monks. PoIiBdans were written about, intellectuals were written about ... with these the 
realms of biographical subject-matter was mpsmdadr and faiognphyprogrsSMdu did Burmese 
literature Oil*' Kyaing 1971:11-12}?^ 

Second, the paztidpanta of ttie 1971 biognphy conference distinguiahed between tihe evolution 
of different styles of biographical description. For example, auloblognpliy— tiioa^ having its 
pieoedent in PaH Uteratnra and in Golofdicna to old Binineae writings— ^ is deacr^ 
taken on a distinctive fbon doting tfie colonial en. Kcllonal biography la described as having 
evolved into a separate Uographieal style, with OtHmtWdC MSm" dMtfoic-pst-H'by Me. Maung 
Hmaing" being one of the earliest, written sometiine between 1915*16 (2nd edn 1923).^ The 
histoiicai autobiographical record is described as having evolved as a style about a century ago. 



IB Thne of lhe.se v.'-:r!? in B'.:rn'e^,>: nf which one dealt with the life ofQliltlUldtmwUhlfalltCtOftltt 
Buddha (nantely Zet-njit-hWvu-'-i-ihi'm :u\d Ma-Ut-lin-ka-rg'). 

19 Though about one-third are either published ir., or transbtiorLs from fcrcigi', l.YtipuagfS, the rest is in 

Burmese. The 268 works are divided as foUowa: 10 autobiographifis {ko-yci' at-hu^k-ixil-ti') II foreign work 
traiulated Into BurmeM, and 9 original Burmese worka]; 234 biographies (al-htok-pal-li') [44 on religion in 
Burmese, 1 about Burma in a foreign language, 1 translated into Burmese on religion, 107 translated into 
Burmese on other subjects, 81 on other subjects in Burmese]; 24 fictional biographies (fimt-htu hxn at-ktak-^t- 
H") ^ inBunniMi, 2 tBSMlstadinloBuiBMse];^ iMl|iAil diaries (s^i^fm* «4iindM.Jbi j>yu'(U/9i>>yci' kmal- 
dn'9 (^4)clBcflMnin 197Iai>. 

JW ThsM are, of course, brief biographical aketcfaea found of laity here and lhsn.llie I«w1i'and the yt-d»' 

Mftn ftrly descriptions of episodes in the lives of couttien and kttjr dHkBi luLilS^ Ako, UograpMcd dsia 
of chief ministers are included in ttieLngla ^ iitej^* (written in the ITSOi]^ on sdooantof tfaeTeungpo 
court procedure. 

31 See end-notes, "biographies, ne-.\'' . 

22 Autobiographies were included in the BuddMltSOrlptures in the form of Htei-ra-pa'dan hnin' htd-ri a-pa'Uan in 
Hku'tk-h:' Mi'Tx in which the Buddha's pupib recounted their lives. Autobiographical informalion is also 
found in early Burmese literature, for example In the colophons to works such as Kb "gnn "pyo' by Shin Ma-ha 
Ra'hta'tlui-ra'. 

But the eiriiest4aumn dedkstsd smlaUognphir in Bunneae litemy hismry is A-dek-M'vmn-tha' kia-ra- 
jMldmr written in 19B7by Am monk Shte A.dclkWwim-diii' on hb 1^ 

■rlisfii BwiwMgnAicnBS I-B. Inlhla he used the Pal Nfe»-ra-;M'dan luAi'JiieMcfll'dnifeoWBS SXSBipki 
He wrrate Inaflndehiplcr of the book openly on his leaving the monkhood. The result was Aat Ms pupils 
wanted to bum tt 

This was followed 13 j'ears later by Vi-mo'nin' i Pi-mo 'nir.", tt-K? .lutobinfj.'sphy of ri-r.-ic'nin'. Other autobi- 
ographies include: Da-g-jn-ta-ya i Da-gon-la-ya (1951), the autobiography oi Ua-g^n-ta-ya; ^^-ha-hswtlihttit^ 
ksuvi, autDblng,r.iphy ot Ma-ha-ha wei; Shwei-u'daung' ita-thek-Uihrnat-lan', the autobiography of 
Shwei-u'diuirg. For other autobiographical examples see Sa-beiBeik-man (1971:19-25,105-125). 
33 Other renowned fictional biographies arc: Hid-yi Ltm* aUOok-pal-ti' by (let Hpoa'gfi") Thein' Hpei, and 
StaMfMsn'MtMniartsr <U^Thnr Zkk 
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with theiecords of Ihe travels by Minister Kin-wun Min'gyi' (1821-190S) in the UK and France. 
Of coune; tiadidonal Buddhist 'canoaical' Uoff»piiy alao Mw some semarkable innovationa, 
such u die dghl vohune hAorhct^bokrda'wbi, the longest Buddha biography ever in Bunna, written 
by the Cn'pi'ta-ka' Iba-yanlaw IT) Wradk-ta'thMra' attbeMquest ol (U") Nu' in 1955. Alao, the 
Ma4i«-fli Hia«ya<daw rewiote the Uogiaphy of Bok^'gaWttw' in xesponae to what lie 
pocdved to be a amear campaign by feialgnas.^^ These biognqihical innovations went hand 
in hand widi the increasing use of Btmneae as the medium of description instead of Pall or 
n«0b-tf»ji» / and pioae instead of verse. 

The twobiogiapfaies dealt witih in chapter 7 were part of a global trend in Bunnese literature: 
from verse lo prose, from Pali and neik-tha-ya' to vernacular, and, in the case of the Ba' Hkin 
biography, from monk to layman as subject. They are two examples of a series of at least twenty 
of such renowned biographies in the 'tradition of practice' (see Ch.2). Unfortunately the 1971 
biography conference proceedings, in emphasising progress, readily dismissed contemporary 
monk biography as backward so that we know little about the language and style of monk 
ha^ogia^by. The question is: in what xespect » there a Bunnese sense of hagiography apart from 
the ideal modem Bunnese modd sketched at ttie 1971 oonferenoe? 

Hagiography vs biography: on the centralit)' of 'subject' versus 'author' 
Buddhist hagiography differs from modem biography in fundamental respects. 

Above all we are dealing here wth a sacred and not a secular fonn of biography. But what is 
'saoed'? Sacred is putting the subject of the biography fint above all other considerations. Some 
adopt an 'au&or cenbed' claasificatlon of biography by danifylng biographical genzes 
accozding to ttie tjrpe of author and the me&odolQgy used; othecs cbusify biography acocnding 
to the nature of ita subject. I would aigue that the classification adopted in the 1971 conference 
on biography waa auttioporiented witti an empha^ on dunnolog/ and methodologji^ which 
is quite difGscnt fiom Ihe daasificataiy criteria inherent in traditional Buddhist ha^giaphy, 
whidi revolves around the aubjecf a quality of sacredMss and hte place in the cosmology. 

24 Another example of such 'record' type biographies U: C)xfordUtlivmityhmat-ilen',byTheiiiL-panhilaia\g- 
W. After the war: Kyu.)iotis«n'M"^rt' by (Tha hkin) Htun'Ofe S^t4iMn'hkt^'Vi$bfThM'Hpti 
Myiil',aiKliuuneiauiodi»(S»4tiB«aMiun 1971:3^34}. 

as SMTiiM»«anHda0M2dai-iaO). 
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There an tfaieB main tamu for bloffafitsy in the Btmnese language— af-Atofc-paf-fi', 
htdfohfot-H', md ^fufian. AiMi^pat^ (apAt from its modem use as a generic teim for all 
biography) apedflcal^ sefeis to the blognqvhy of a lay penon 0.e. non-monk), whereas 
htd-nkfot-ti' (derived from the first meaning 'biography of a ktei-n^, i.e. 'monk biograph/}^ 
is used to convey that ttie text deals with a particularly sacred subject. The term 'monk 
biography' (fctef-rofc-paf-h"), though clearly convc3ang the biographical subject as more sacred 
than the subjects whose biographies are merely 'biography' {at-htok-pat-t;'), is felt by some not 
to be sacred enough in connotation. Those holding this view prefer to use hid-ra-pa'dar. for its 

27 

ancient authenticity, as it was in use in the Pali canon, because this tenn conveys the sacredness 
of the biographical subject even better than 'monk biography' (htei-rok-pai-W). 

Biography here is differentiated according to the categories the biographical subjects belong 
to, not acconflng to stylistic distinctions of diffecent ^rpes of lingtdstic description adopted by 
ttie 1971 coafnence. For exanqple^ It is contaxuverslal to use Oie tenn 'monk biography' 
0M-roihfat^') fot biogmphies with laymen as subject— and on Ifae bads of stringent censorship 
laws in Burma thla would certainly not be aUowed— nevertheless the lay meditation teacher 
MyatThein* Iftun" did exactly this for his autablogia]^y. As a layman on the cover he conectly 
stated that his filestoiy was alay>bk)graphyp»pei& by uainga^MDjt^M^I^'/ but in thebook itself 
heiefertedtoitasa'monkbiography' (fitei^Tohfat'H'y. Another inegularitywas his lefeienoe to 
himself in tfie caption to his picture at ttie front of ttie book by a monk title, (Hsa-ya-daw U") 
Myat Thein" Htun', though he was dearly dressed in lay clothes and used his lay name with it. 
This theme of lay claims to monkhood by virtue of n'leditational practice as opposed to 
ordination has been addressed before; and using a particular term for biography also staices a 
claim to its subject's sacredness. 

Also the term htei-rorpa'dan was specifically chosen by (U") Kaw'vvi'da' {1971:xiv), the 
biographer of the famous monk WM teacher Mo"hnyin* Hsa-ya-daw, who first argued that the 
teem was histocicalfy prior in use to Ue^rnX^fOf^'^and then went 0^ 
this term; 

Htei-ro>:-pai-H' is the cu.stomary term. Hlei-ra-pa'dan is the original term. Really, orHykiei-rs-pa'dan 
was vsed at the Buddha's time, and this is the oldest term. Hence, I have followed ancient custom, 

26 OnthedMnoa<)nbctw«m«hftM>)MMf indK^ aee Myat Thdn'Htwi* <1935:2-4). Noti Ihathtd. 

nk-pal-W fi made up of Alefw', 'elder priest of no leaa than 10 rainy seaaotu lnpriestlMOd'Mit-;«(-(r, 'circum- 
jiances, events'. TKieravada Buddhism U thiu madeupof Hfri-n>'(elder priest) + fos-ij' 'views, fea:h'mgs', 

Aw-ha-lha {1 '>75:2H6) dLitinguiihcd betweer several gr.'ides o!htri- 'vn- fl ;1 i-r' 'j n \ 7-.' -i" f nr r:i i iIj \rp tci 
10 rair.y seworj; ? (.•riyi.*-z!ri.3 7i(ei) between ten and twe!\ly rai.nv Je.>3un<; 'gie.^ i-Illk:' hr^-r^ -JiM r.T.v.xka 
over twenty rainy seas jns. Judson (1953:529) differs from Aw-ba-tha: he held that htc: :c:'crj :c iruio -^.k 
for five rainy seasons, as do a-jtu "ntei and myit-zt'nm'hUi; hia-ra'htei of ten rainy seasons; and .'fii:-/u:-.'itfi! of 
twenty rainy seasons. Some biographies of WM Rtonks indicate seniority of the monk in the title, as does (Le- 
di U") Wurwu-U* of the Le-di Haa-ysHlaw, 77m Lt^H^»•l/a•^kw Ma^'iiobl€-gitat'tM>aU'i Ma-ha-hagmgnphy'. 
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and tamed the vmAi,Mo'hmfin' Great Hiti<a-pt'dtm, 

So what axe we to make oi this? Westem Uteiaxy dtatindfam have exevdaed an important 

influence on contemporary Bumieae perceptionB oi their own mem ture (AUott 1982:109. These 

distinciioni axe tfaemaelves veiy fluid* hut what may be suggested is that these criteria have one 

thing In conunon: thqr axe intended to ensure ttielilatorical and&ctual auttientidty of a work 

and to'pfai it down^ This is not onfyacritexion employed by literary critics* but also by historians 

wlKise scholailytaskit is to separate theiealftom tfte uraeal. For example, lieliennan (1984:298) 

has to say about tiie two campaign histories of the king A-laung' hpa-ya"*: 'Both biographies 

must be treated with considerably greater caution than U Kala's history, for they wcro dtsigned 

as eulogies, exaggerating Alaung-hpaya's victories, hiding his reverses, disguising the 

continued political appeal of the fallen Toungoo house, and assigning an unreasonably early 

date to his assumption of royal status.' 

The conference judged Buxmese xeligious biograpfay xetiospecth^3( finding it to be tiased on 

'ignorance' of ttie distinction tietween Idstadcal lacf and legend','^ a distinction whidt is 

central to modem western literatuxe and hlstmy, and whidi the conference oonbcibtttors sought 

to foster in modem Burmese literature. P ui Ute xn u u ce, the three terms in the Btnmese tradiMonai 

dasalflcatoiy system fur biography convey the sacxed/tmsacred categoxy of beings to vriiidi ttie 

|}iogiaphicaI subject bekmgs, and not as the westexn dasaificatian goea, according to the ^e 

of author(aiitobiogiaphy/biogxaphy-4«.whedMraieauthoristtielriographical subject ornot), 

the metliods of ttie author (to determine wfaett\er it is 'fictional' or 'sdiolarly') or the historical 

authenticity of the text (through corroboration of date and place). This shift is, of course, not 

unique to the Burmese tratUtion, but has been a development within western literary tradition 

/ 3 1 

as a whole fcr which Foucault reserved tlie useful concept of the 'author-function'. 

The conference found the purpose of biography to be that it 'generates interest in the reader'; 

like other gentes, the biography generates inteKstinthereader.Itisalso of great be On 
readfatg theblography, the reader can get an interest and tlien is able to undnstand facts vdiich 

maybe of iriunedialebeneCl to llie reader: on undcr.sfanding the lives and deeds of other people it 
is possible to dwell on one's own lire and deeds. What is unsuitable may be left out". (pi) 

Ttie puipoee of 'sacred' biographj( on the other hand« is more tlianjuat educative. It also includes 



2S TMiiifUincietoa]jomadiinHU''niM»icin<1961at'-i9>% 

30 Anodicr example U Huvey (19259cvii): "When a standard history of Burma comes to l>e written, it will be nec- 
esMny to divide (he rcigna of such kings as Anowrahia into two puts; the iint part wiH be The Evideiic^, e.g. 
inscriptions showing Urn to lum actually exiiled end ii^Mt he 

wratita legend.' 

3t SetaiioMid«IFoHcaHiria977),'WiiatbanAHtiin'. 
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the dement of wonhip and vevewnce. Consider for example^ how the biographer of the 

M»>lia>d li complanented on hi* f IdDai; he kindled a 'burning deaixe' in the nader by pnsenting 

the btogmpMcal aobjecfs aacred qualitiaa much like had been descxibed In tiie ITmin-ga' zat^; 

Much the same wiy, at the present moment too, it was because of the tine achievement of Adiln 
SUanandabhivtunsa [A-shin Thi-la-muiKla] in being able to extol the attiibutes of the 
Hsa>ya-daw-gyi*, that many people were found to haivebeeii Idndled with the buining desire to 

re-read the Dhamma Texts written by the Venerable Mahasi Sayadaw. If superficially observed 
without attentiveness, many attributes witii which a person is actually endowed, might probably 
remain inconspicuous as if it were submerged. To those who are cbservant and thorough, such 
intrinsic qualities will be dcmiy obvious though they may not be clearly manifested to ordinary 
people wfllioul audi dtp&i of knowledge It will then naturally prompt them again to aeiidifar 
the points connected with the qualities that are submerged and have eeceped the notice of those 
who have failed to pay due attention. (Thi-la-naiv^ia 1982:xiv) 

Tb be acdvely Idndled with the btimingdesire' is quite different fitom somewhat more passively 
'generating an interest in the reader' anggests a different intentlonality behind these modes of 
wiitlngi Hie oanfsiencer in aiming to loster 'modem' and factually more accurate styles of 
biographjii didnotregaid contempomyaaaedUogiBi^alivittiitghighly because such works 
were vnitten not to be objective or to be ol 'genera! educative interesf . The relationship between 
the biographer and his atdifect is di£Cerent-~Suddhi8t saaed btognphy extols the virtues of 
exceptional penons, but does not 'critically' assess these. While the 'traditional' biography 
establishes the authenticity of the biographical subject as a sacred being wifh historical 
continuity back to the lineage of the Buddha, the 'modem' style encourages description of a 
historical being in a rational manner 

On life 

AJb4ttok^-H', the contemporary generic Buzmese term for biograplQr, was adopted by 

contemporary Burmese literary critics to signify oux senses of biography (i.e. meaning a person's 
life and its description). Yet by assuming the Burmese term to be equivaient to the western term, 
the 1971 conference contributors ignored some fundamental aspects oihagiography, historically 
the most common form of Burmese biography, because the Buzmese term at'ht(dc-pat-ti' is not 
cotenninous with the English term 'biography'. 

32 In U'rr.in-ga' lal, Ma-haw'tha-da' prais«d the virtues and beauty of Queen Nan>d»<lei>wi, which 'arouied (he 

[■;ss.MO:-j'.e reelir.g of li^ve .ird ,i(liKhmcnt' in King Su-Ia'r.i BvD'ma'dat, wbase'tCStededcsIrehadtmpillsed ' 
him to «ee ills old beloved favourite Queen Nan-da-dei-wi, once again'. 
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JA^Eacj/dt^fedkBrtUtaka biographical literature a dg&nfid as aceking'to recreate in woida 
ttw Ufe of a human bdn& that of Oie writer liimadf or of ano&er penon* dmwingupon the 
resouicea, memoiy and all available evidences— writterv oral, pictorial' (Klndall 1980). Derived 
framGieekMH, llfie'^ j^gnjify, 'wiiltng', ttw tennraggesb thiee distinct oiden of meaning, 
extendingfioim li^BHXHiiae of a lhriiig(iisii. hoinan) be^ 
of fiieiatiiR dealing with peisonir Uvea' (0£D 1983). 

AJt-hUh-pat-ti'^ on the ottier hand, the contemponzy Burmese generic tenn for biograj^y, 
has a ntudi wider htihide of meaning, ft is a Pali compound loanwonir^made up ofitf-Ate', 
'aexMf meaning impoiX, a pdndpl^ fundamental idea' and oh'pet^'t 'ocaxiano^?^ Above aU, 
it does not in^y as dicumtoibcd a sense of life as does oar tamu Tddng'UfeT in its widest 
meaning of cattae-«nd«fliect» it is used to indicate vaiioualy 'facts', 'events', 'a statement of fadf. 
and 'nanatioa of events'. It is used to indicate 'events' in the foUowing cases: 'as for th^ 
of a country, these are tiie records of a country's etMt'pMi' or past happenings' 
(fMM-^gBn-tfu-nttd^" hao-OoFlmm n^nf-tigM igt^adC'f^'(va}Ad'hmig''%iaung'' kptfii-do'go 
ydVmut-hta'Mlama^'Utt hpi/H M, MSK vol 6:110); 'the atMbfut-r and dicumstances of 
printing the dictlonaty' (/I'bi'dcm yaik'kneik'gyin' atMohfoMi^, which refers to the Pell 
nctinmry on which tfie Le-di Hsa«ya-daw had been co mmiss ioned to work by western Pali 
scholars (U-di U" Wun-ni'ta' 1956:191); or in the title The history ofeoents relating to the BTNA 
organisation of the Union of Buima' (Pyei-daung-zu ' Myur.-ma-iviiyi<^-ngan-daw Bok-da' Tha-tka-na 
Nok-ga-tia\A-hjrLx' ut-htuk-p::t-t'i' Jlhi-maing"). It is csed as nc:' in: 'considering the fads that the 
eyes are staring and do not wink, he must be the god Sakka'. It is used in the sense of 'statement 
of facts' in 'they told (the IGng) where his (Mahosadha's) parents dwelt and all about than and 
his age'. 

The flexibility of the Burmese term at-htok-pat-ti', then, goes hand in hand with a flexible 
notion oflife.In chapter 7Ielabaratehow'biography' and 'history' come together in the Ba' Hkin 
biography, in Hie Ma-ha-ai biogn^hy, and in the biography of the Buddha. 



33 It needs poiriting out that biogiaphics are sometimrs not referred to in the title u either hiei-rok-pat-ii' ot at- 
htok-pet-ti', but simply as 'his life' {thu' ba-wa"), « Li th« CM* forexiunple with Htei' H}air.g(I97i|^Htllih9Aa( 
introductd Burma to tht xverid — A-m-gan Hsa-ya Thei-gyi', his tife, hh laichingi, and his grace. 

34 Pali ailhu^liv signifies 'secue, meaning expUiiatiocv I n tCr pw Ution' (Rhys Davids It Slede 1921-5}. More 
specificalhp, Rhys Davids & Stede lugeeated attha means laluai^ ■dvaiili^gaiiv(monl)g004>bles»inB, 
welfare; profit, prosperity, well-being', which is abo used iPiefcr tPiwlHpiBliiiHftW fTmrdliig to thslatta' 
(attha) AS opposed to the 'ipirif tdhamma^ of • particulirpimge. 

39 Htun' Myin' (1968:460,4£1) translates al-hu' as meaning i»49Wit^'»yftfM wMchSlewwt U Dujui (19404H) 
fjtirtM 'Om heuf. HtunT Myla' <19Btf) mnlatai ofe^MMl'M hfyH^wiMb^'ooammaf, 'cvenlT or luppenF 
lag': 
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Appendix G. 
New Ma-ha-si centres 
(1938-80) 

Numb*' ol n«w Ma-^ a canusi opaned p«< annum (I93S-S01 
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Traditions of Buddhist -i Bur-rra Glossmy • 



Glossary 

Aa noted on page 5 to this thesis, it is difficult to achieve accurate romanisaticm of Burmese. In 

order to avcid amfciguities, and tc provide a useful reference-tool for others xvorHng in the field 
of Burmese Buddbdst studies, this glossary lists the terms used in this thesis with their Burmese 
script, their approximate English translation, and, where appropriate, their Pali equivalent 

The tianscription mediod used is the conventtaial transcription (with raised comma tones) as 
given in John OkeU (1971:66-7). OkeU (1971:4-6) lists the foUowing about the idationship 
between Burmese characters and their pronunciation: 

The Burmese script symbols do not exactly match the sounds of speech: 

• a Burmese script ^nnbol may represent several df£ferent sounds 

e.^ the symbol ^ maybe represented by flie sounds i', «" and e' (m ^ 6 ^/Sif I ) 

• a single Burmese speech sound may be represented by several different qrmbols 
e.g. the sound d may be written as 3 o ^ a 

• a Burmese symbol may have no sound at all 

e.g. the symbol iS as in .to <S 

• a Burmese sound may have no particular Burmese symbui 
e-g. asintheaofM-nfto^ 

Romanised script imperfectly represents elements of Burmese script and sound 

• some Burmese sounds have no obvious equivalents in the roman alphabet 

e.g. Burn-.ese script has six symbols for nasal sounds: cj^fjoo ^ « vs. roman ni,n 
e.g. Burmese has fifteen different basic vowels and dq>htongs wldcfa, when all its written 
variations including tonality, nasalisation'and glottal stops are taken into account, multiplies 
into no less than 50 distinct vowel soimds. The roman alphabet has only five basic vowels to 
denote tliese. 

Melfaodolo^es suggested lor overcoming these defidendes 

• use roman letters to represent sounds other than those they normally stand lor in western 

languages 

e.g. using k or t for final glottalic stop (adopted here) 

• use two roman letters for one Burmese sound or symbol 
e.g. ng for a nasal final (adopted here) 

• use accents or dtaoitics on tlidr own 

e.g. * and ' to represent K^vy and oreal^ tone respective^ (adopted here) 

• use new letters (not adopted here) 

e.g.e 

• use roman letters with accents or diacritics (not adopted here) 
e.g. ^ for 8 creaky tone e 
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TABLEOFBURMESE CHARACTERS 

CCmSONANTS VOWELS 







Ai' 






Nut' 


a 




n' 


«^» 


saH 


c 




w 


o 




M 


a> 




a' 


tA 




ma* 






V 






5 <^ 




dta' 






m' 






/»' 


u 




tm' 


<f 




ta' 


07> 




ma' 


<i 




ya' 


(0 




nW 


I- 




Ht 








0 




fit: 


ai 











B wn»n Burrow 



■JU' 



Am-' 



Ammo 








1 




< 




an* 




•n 




m' 




«r 


)}U ilOi 




Jli — 




*?/ 






««f 




Sing' 








MUM* 




M» 




•' 


Jo 


• 




a' 








iT 




ar 













N01BS 

'(sing^ inverted comma) crealgr tone ■ 

" (double inverted comma) heavy tone 

For more detail on pronunciation see Okell (1969) 



<ilfi 



on' 



on 



one 



u.h 



•lossan/ 



fc 




it! 



'. ' ! 

ii, I: 



■Hi) 



mi 
P 

ih 

I 

i ! 



i 



III 

mi 



Copyrighted 



Tradition; ' - > dhistpnctiamBunna 



BuniMM tranicilptlon 


Burffle$aaei1|)l 


English 


Pill 


37 Mtn* hnin' nat-myo'zw 


T~. 77 Z — ^ .7 • 


t.'"a37lor!:-sls3irils 




artNoTMltiivoriMil «'«M(-pii4' 




fitagniliMMolttieSr 
ftivmaM MTfiad loRtt & 

spirits 




A-bava-ra-tna' Hsa-ya-oaw 




name o) inank 




A-Wya-nMm'mu 


>» VI U-i 'J 


miMol Km original 

monk 











B-bal 




ImMng fit monl co(te 




a-Mn-nyan 


^rt *1 / ^ U 


nMdaliXMeia 


abniiUi 






Buddfilil iMommAv 




UHUIMnnH 


A«'dMnifi«>M-VirA<INn' 




Propiasa(ion o( Buddlast 
PMSMpliy 




A4rda<fl«|ii'Mii' 




pNlBMptlf 


aWldhtmnaiiaib 


a-ci'dan yajk-Awk-gilin' 
at-htok-pal-tr 




tne Hstiiry o1 prMfnga 
onianery 









ffionkntim 








•vow 




<le'i(-htan-;o ..isaulc* M 




loke«pavw 




a-deik'htan nma' tN 




to Ma a mistaken vow 








tymmalAVoiir 




»d*IHilMiH 








A-deiik-sa'. U" 




flMtikname 




A-dew-sa'Mvn-lha' Mai-ra-pa-dan 


V« ^9 o« foo')' "J*^ 


laograipliy of a monk 




Ardeft-n'yvMM.U' 


— 9 ■■ — Q 


Mflitof snionk 


— 


A-dTmauV-hJia", U" 




Mnwolimarti 




»tM-ni piriiriiu-laHw-aia 




pMMiilianol 
torilMinwsss ol 

nUtrilion 


BmiNillfiula-tinal 


a-hlu 


"^^^ , . 


oWarinB 




•fiimiteunga-lvwe^ 








k^fflu^ng a-hpwa'win 




iMMb6f ol$x■ 




a-hpei'ta-hkii'Dia'la-Miu' 




•IMlMr«nd•ooni^>«K 




A'hcnva' ' "j 








t-hMtt-flM 


— 7 1 


llncige 




A-hsin'a-lar." m>in' Lii gan-da'aan 
at-Mok-pat-ti' yei'gya' ba 














atl^anga sDa 






oonvnflfitsfy 


iHlvlaMi 






SyrcC ol :f.e 
ConvneoUnas 






3n OB ^ O'* Co 3 


aSuHiultliiit 


AttiaruovBih (SU 


*JlitihMMrflwl*MUI» 




UppsrBLTrran 
lowns/vilasat 








UppireuinM(iMle} 




frHMHw 




UppirOutminftanat^ 




a-htu" 




specia! 




A-htuYonVninHlauk 




speoa suM'V'sof 




a-kya'a-ffiyln 




Ofvine 5i;.it 




a-l<yan' hsa-y« 








»kyau(io'«-yi 
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Glossary * i-iyt»iiis'i*y»' 



BurmMctranMr^ilon 



Burmese scflpt 



English 



Pali 



a-kyaung'a-Kyo' 



causa i«*tect 



Artaung'tipBiii* »yinwton 




his'.o'xsJ account olllw 
caxipaign of a king 








r\3nsii fTlCflk 








name of a nonastaiy 




A-l»-taw^' Hsa-ya-daw 




namaafmonk 








oaMotamonaslaty 








namaofanortk 




A-Tia , (lu-du' Davs) 




name of a woman 




Awrya' Umo' MyaO'ma In-ga-ieik 






pyulhlta-yiniinitHlan' 








t'i^y•^ian'Ma-n■r 




petmananieafllnidiipt 




HqjgCtHKlMLttwtane 


— ' ' ' 

St fan 7>i3y> anaa^'> 


MlloMlltyAaea, 
cuinHmginge, 

Buddlaiiii 




A-nya'Sift^* ia-hs(HJaw-myt 




' tamela potts 




AH7iyoTha-mi' YaV;, 
Saun{)'I^auk-yt^ A-tipwa' 




Female ysn^^ Cvkit 
Atxociaiion 


* 


a-na-galaVKn 




MniageofMinavind 




a-na^an 


3o ^ o1 'i 


nevv-relunMr 


anSgamln 


A4»^ Ka-ya Thatg 
UnAa-wa', Oiu'ta-ya'hnirt' 
thirxyerzir 




Nevir-Ktumer Ha-ya 

teachings fl*-*. L, C(«|/Mng 




A-naijanWIttia-hka' 


^ n AVl 2k 


Never-ntumer 
WllhMka' 








^ — *» — — » 

oQMinnHn ay n-ani 
flxranon 


anijpana 


aHiam-MT kMnbhlMir 




:ne!»a;l:owMlbraiMhO 

asobjea 








MinaalniKink 








wn-nf 




a-iiMi'Mt-Mia-M 






anaiawtMiani 


A4Wilif)fr Hldn<iiii[|BaiKiilk 




AHiie fli a moniilify 




A-naw-f»tita 


>)a>r 4 w 


nana of a king 




a-n8*-5a' 





impermanerce 


ar<ca 


arfigNar 




assanca 




A-fll'ia-hlian* Hsa-ya-iiaw, 
(a-ga'ma-ha-pa.'HJila') 




tMniifilanwnkTM. 




a-nok-ifia-ii' 






anussal 


A«uWal 




juraormenk dan ttian 
10 years) 




MU'pil4»fl8 






anupaswii 



.r' 



I. 



e-mv8t-ta' tha-nya-zin 



a-pa'da-m 



a-pa'dan 



A-pyi-oyt-nsalng-ya 
Pa-<ll'pai-ll'lok-nBan'Ht»iii' 



a-pyo'hpawwin 



arfi'ivaUi 



a-nnian 



3i >i?Vi c ; 
0 00 L '• 



(otow the sense of 
perceptual 



blographiy 



Diogfaphy 



initfflatiQfMl Maditation 
Canlra 



r 



pubarty 



tonal life 
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Gossan/ ' «-ftimt 



Burmese transcription 


Burmese script 


English 


Pali 






eii^yhlsfled ane 


arshant 


a-rfys 


'^O 

sJ I l"*'* 


nflfclsflM 


snys 


A-n"ya-wi.n-{t«.U* 




name ol a monk 




A-ri'ya , U" 




name ol a (nook 




a-ifya ihsw'da'Mn 




ncMs StrMffiMAwflf 


ailyasefiippatii 


••ifyi weik-za 




noble sage 




■if yi zat win Ihu do' zin mya' 




a member ot ttie csste of 

--fc-i — 

nDDm 




a-rj-p?.' 




tomlassnasi 


aiQpa 


A-sa-re', U' 




name ot a monk 




a4a-il'yt' pt-nn-pa^ 




t«aclwlneaga 


Icart^araspafi 


A-swi-na". U* 


— 


nameotamonk 




mMi (Ma: see nuns) 




tod 












A«l*iTliHa-nHKli EWMn^ia, 

(Hsa-ya-daw) 




name ol a monk 




a-tauns hfM-hse ba-)>so* 




20 cubit kxig waistdodi 




A4mHNi^iHs.U' 




naineelanioi* 


« 


a^fafliiMfhMnluitsHK 




Dyrr.eansolfsniola 

convcl 




■•yam-m than^ni 


% ^ #1 £. ff'V iM 

* 5 ** •* *^ 


a ^fpa of ffionaillc 

prtip&"ty 


irama 


a-yei*daw'bon 




totory Of a cs-Tipaign 




••yeik 




Shadow 




_ finals kbf\' fthi 

leftlX. mO iM 




take rekiQe in the sh^de 




a-yo'o* zei-dl-daiiii 




shikw ^ u*N*Uv» * > " 




A-yon A-thin' 




Association 




A-yU'dawtiltigS^t 




nanwof alsxt 








foml^sness 


aiOpa 


A'Za-fll Kon' 




nan-eofaW 




i 


aMfrflw: 




CQMra/ytoBuddtttt: bu*;^ 


adnainma 










a!inlni|t>lB s,; 




tnamplcioas 




alhi/isa' ka-ma-Wan" 




c°rrp;?ry medtaUoas asubhaksirmapjSna 


aing 




iake/(>*«W-«- 1^ 




aibdt'pnwuin 




taw^'niessint 








opM spsca pradioa 


abhokHlkanga 


al-Ma' 




sense, meaning 


an^.* 


alMryrthir 






_ .... fc_ 


st-Mokfot 




ttognphir 


anN^wtli 






ttognphy 




At-Wok-paW'Nu" 




flSa el a bkiQiaphy 




At-MoK-pat-ti'sa-bai 




bloQraphlcalianljre 




M-MBk-pMP 
sa4tfC 




praceecingsofa 
canimnoecn biognpliy 




Ai-htok-paMl'hsatag'ft 
a-twra-kyon-myar 




ibNtiasfeinUlonto 




At^itDk-pat-Uhsalngya 
rabig-gan-gya' a-li$o«-iiMh)'injfB' 




loravivtaMpeiWfltng 

to biography 




auk-tan" hsa^a 




black megiaan 





i, 
i" 

r 
•J. 



9/1 /f 



ed material 



Trciiu':: r i : , i ist pmdice in Burma 



Ciassary * M*-<iiH*iiM«t- 



SunntM InrKrtpUoti 


Burmese script 


English 


Pad 


auk-tan'sifil' 




lew Qfadws dertc 




nun u to 


f" Vv-s /v/" An " 


U/WVi OUrmaD ^TIb'qJ 












Miiiy'i]«*ia , npo own* 
Sdn<oHian* 








Aung-gyfn'SNt-pi'Hs. 








lung-gyin'iNipd' 


flrVntQ,!; j)£ ill',; 


ttMAMvlGteiiM 








«am»«l«ffliii 




Aung Baw, (U'> 




iHiMolamii 




aungbtw' 




vktoyfuM 




AungHtMr.tU') 




laimgfitiiiin 












Aung M^**'. (Mln-gfrtHirAwijll 




name of a wrter 




aunotnyin (hi 




10 b« succ*s«lul 


- 






llflllH off A IMII 








Ml' 111 M ' ' "^^jr 






fUHMiifM munalkin 




M>NHlt^ 




kMudont 


radi: 


bkdn^ar 




Ven' 


thante 






mstung tree padesanani 


i tree 


b»4liMluhiaing 




govenfnmloorponian pBdesanain+ liwp 


ba<i«-tha luut yu ya'tha-ta stii' tti 




ona who has plucited ihe 
wWiingtaa 




ba-^ s«ik H 




csunt the beads 




ba-tfVwn-bi-da'pst-ta' ya-han'da 




enfighteflmerttoltha 
tiigNttgrnl* 




ba-ma 




Bufm«8 




Ba-<na-pyei 




Bunna 




tiMrmboM«'ta«t 




fiumiH "Buddhmdonir 




Mm kngmoHiMitjeet lilwn 


ta-tta-yel' 


jr> i)-> CI,: 1 


relijiflus 




ta-lniMin'M 




tointiauintoaparticulaf 
migfan 








me<litaion b 




M-wa-napwa'ttii 




meditate 




iM-ww-nailiiiliiratVil 




OMCfvt and note In 

meditatf-fi 




ba-m-nasitipyafl'thi 




IniQMpfayetsof 




bswa--'a tha-maing* 




history of meWion 




Ba-wa'kyei'inon 




mtrrotodlle 




B»«n!lnaMM 

b|!Wliiii4«N«iu4iMr 

liygriiMlBNM«Mi»di 

Ha»y»(lw4i|Mi<yiliBiirt 


'ft 


UogniitiirelainHik (t^M.) 








nameolaHno 








aRangoM 








nume'ativ»|orillOI*i 

ani: sets' 




Ba'ga-faHt.SMn 
Da-«ri»Mk-(ian4ii' 




naimctanoak 


Cm 



Tmditiotts of Buddhist pmetux in Burma 



BurmMt tranacnptlon 

?A."m*.' J^). 


Burmese script 


English 


Pall 


Ba' Chrf I'Ll'i 




fl^Ma rtl ■ n^n 












Ba'Ktoo* (ID 


" 11- -T. 


1 II ■■■ ni AiMM 









mmaoltiMfl 





Ba' Than* /Wun-na^avAw^bn 111 

(iiM:Boit«gMilw!,Shli4 


" * "-^1 [ ■ T 


Mffwof aflvfl 




Ea' ■R^ln, (U") 




namaoltflm 




Ba'Y^(U') 




nMnofaiMn 




wgyMnr 




mniKfiMna 




8«i-<Wla' 




nmi6 of t BwiiMM iwra 




Ban'maw* Hs. 


y 






Ba-tMin 




Basailn(pac«n2in3) 




Mt'da-baing 








Biuk-dw 




— , * — ^ — r 

ptacamiM 




iMung 




cdedian, society 






■ a 


histofv ol bodhi trees 


tadMMina 






. of VNlultHllMnt 








imoMlHybrlimla 
monfti 




Bfk-MoHii Iht^tMHtt hninr 




hMoiy of linNia vnonkt 

AflH 11 ir>c 






c \i!lL (fl ; 


woMlngotihlidolh 




b«lk-»i«ik 




consecrsliM 


afeWiaka 






master of eonsicralloft 




Ein-ka'ta-ra-Tjn, ('.'.■,) 


'J 0<r^^ 1 <^ <>-rt -V ' ' r 


nameolBrr^in 




bo-kei 




weitem style haircut 




to'daw 




anaspiramsage 




Bo%«a>iifa'il-l**-|Mt-tf' 


oil -h^ii^, 


abkjgraptty 




DO 




wilier 


IMIS 


MHk' 




Buddha 


BuddM 




1 







Bol(-da"n»4Mi-mNal»fl»ta' 




Minoof sSuddhU 




Bok-da" ThHIw-na No<-ja-ha' 
A^ipm'flyok i (Tmyiilmya' hnn' 


«»': «nf> 'if*: «?•'' 


the tUesandrcgiMtani 
(riBTNA 




t»'■;-(Ja'ba■t^a 




Buddhendom 


buMhaUiin 


bok-da'ba-wa-vtin 




Buddhist (in a wde 
ioiMH.Iiiif pmiiil 




SalHlalNHtewtHddha' 




lMnotfliwy8u*IN» 
MotHtoiow 




ko'sws hmu'pyat-fhaiw 




feopiaUemol Buddhists 
mdapMworsh^ 






^ ^ Vrt J*» •! W* ^ a^f: 


alSuddhUliotteiMMt 




box-da'be-lha-win'^o' 1 da-tai' 
Mm'iina-yil' 




according to Ihs customs 
o4 BuddtMndom 




MCHlate-tha-yO' 




in Buddnist maners 





Bflk-dalia-iha hssing-ya 

•Mml'dHiibK'MUiiMiriiHHrka 

K|wr 




Things 10 know stiout 
BiiddN«n|Mla«lalMxil4 




BcMbtMihwdatalar 




«MlseuiMMMi7 





Copyrighted matsrial 



Tmditiom cfBuddh^t pmctke in Burma 



BumMM innscrlirtlon 


Burmese script 


English 


Pan 


bok-dB'bi^ha mymna lu-myo' 




BuimaMeuMhlit 


-- 


bok-da'ba-Oianwt 




tiMgtolSuddhinn 




lick-<l«%»«amM«lii MlaHhl 

ttU'idMMill 




gootfHRiMiIinintan 
aiMHsooMiai 

BuiMNsm 




C»<-t!ata-thia ta-u' 




•.Buddhist 




bOii-cara-Lha ta-ya" 


)>-» qn'^ : 


BttMNUttMln 






ff i>n **> ''"''^fi 


BudAbm 




DOK-WOB'fiwr 




Buddtt5llrL^^s 




BokKfa'dat-ta* H£a*ya-<faw, (Thiho 
A'SJiin) 




name of a monk 




boK-oagawina , imana) 




MfTie ol nvonk scMar 


— — — 


bok-da'pa-nok-Mcathaiv^rM' 




praperr/ betongina to the 
Buddha and mailt 




fiok-fla'tha-tha-na 




BuddMtm 


ixKldKa sisara_ 


tok-dtnn-Via'iiMiiln 


X<3 T 


BuddMst(lnaiiirrow 

sense', monk 


tuoana sasana vamsa 


Bok-dalha-Via-oa' A-KyChsaung 
MMn* 




Assaclailon for 
Benelit of Eudinism 
i^byU'Ba'Hkin) 




tak•daVl»lll»M^Ni^ lipoi»gyr 
Kynng* hu ymra-tM tamitf ta 
nwfli 




wtMMlilobtfMnda 

monasteiy 




Pa-o. pat-'j ;ha-'i-ia-na-?yu' 




Society for the 
Propagation o( PracMe 








BuiJihis: '.'3WS 


Ixjdtf^a vaca 


Bok-da'v>ei-ya-wjt-sa' 




<lut;es towarts tfie 
Duddtia 


Cudcna va)Yiv3C«ni 


liak<<la\Hn 




blognphy (liiiory] ol Un 
Buddtt 




» • - • 


0 






D(hi< #4nif tr 


H it MCn 


nogfipny 0' i>ie b..iiinna 


^ ' /J* 


eofc-dofiiMt-tfpyo' 



' , 0 ",6 " 


Mognphyot the Buddha 
bapoan 




Bon-gyaw-daik Hit 


^ o p ™ " o?^»B^FIf 


name of a monk 




Bu-ci'dat zat 




iniB w a owdha satn 

•tonr 




Btf6a-l8i",(UT' 


O 


rafM c< a fnan 




liwo' 


Jg 


title, ironk name 




byarra 




BnamueHiy 




DyimtwiwHir 




ne * awne mHefll 
mind 


mnnW'Wians 




vii iM{< 


stioul cut loodty, ney you! 




oyo no mi 




Mm iiiiin n na^ hoir iim il 

■inming ow* ney iwi 




Chan-tha-syi* Hs. 




name of a monk 




Chsn'myei' Yeik-Wa 




name of a mediaiian 
centra 




Chntta-gyi' U" Lek-hka-ra' 
Hsa-ya-caw 




name ot a monk 




Chmg'kukHs. 




nanwtlainoAk 







Ct4-t»Yv«a 




nemedas^la^ 


cM'«ianngNin*9iitM 


^if 


putting tMe aia/m Uiread 




aioundiheilKuldar 


ctii'hmyaukttii 




to«3(aK 



Copyt 



TradiiionsofBuddhisipntctiee in Burma 



GbsMry < cM-lmynt'ln'tMi 



I 



SumMse transcription 


BurmcMseript 


English 


Pall 


rhi* im>jin' Idi *■ f*-; 

ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 y 1 11 1 (Li *, L - . 1 


'"j ! .'r-H-'u J.' ■ ^ 






chr hrnyin'lhl 




tsantt 








nvna o( a mo,h {'fleTMiv^ 




CMtlki.iM') 




mflMolamn 




d»taung 




iiMMaiaiiin«h/^^'"Hj 


— . . >.•■- 


dttoVM' 


0 — — ■ 


MHMOlaiWnlh (*iriem \ 




da-Syi' 




a prjoll 




dii-t)yf daw (or da-te'dsw) 




T(in speaking to a mcnk) 








supematurai pOMar 




U vgHn W7B 1 MrgnHB'TM 


1 m Al ^ 

' oil V CU i Q,f 


mil A jrf mm ■! JiiliiiiniMihii 

Mi n an auBBaQnpny 




D»ganNaMMn 




an aulho: 








name ol a Burmesa 
lunar month 






»^5»^i«»toi IU,fi^<«'''**'^..oHhe Buddha. < 

slant BuddAa«& 
cnfightenedones 


IKAMtvvainsa 


Da 'ab,'ii.v bwe-gyi" Ywa 


3*^ * ^ 4 i 


awTlacs 




Da-ma'sa-ri'ya' 


O'i •) 0 X ''^ 

— '* — ^ 


teacher ol ■J'.b :"arirna 


ciannacartya 


t\ a iiiit 1 a h.b\fA 

l/B'fTa*s c ('ftya 


0 'i 9 (nt 

<i ^ 


BtfOdha's 1cs< dlacouiw 








assMiUytiall 




ila*iiui* 




the Buddha's liachlnBS, 

nini j-iec', phenomena 


QalBliaiHl 


<ta-Ria'da-na' 




merilornus donatton/.))!^^^ 


dhammadarta 


dMmrinWkir 






dh«n«i»tiiiia« 






inMIHHUW |»««bI> 




da-na' Tii-V-Ks'ivel 




MmkinBiiddrsn 




da-ma' nu'pat-lha-oa 




ConMnpMononmaiKal driamma nupassara 
dfafidll 


OMMrwi'fr 


Of. «^ir. 


UianionasilcaMnlooda 
of conduct 


dhammevinaya 


daHM'yt-tia" 


•a v»» 


ttv« flavour oCBudAlit 
butt) 


dhanmansB 


Oa«ii'(M»m 




cnmaetawmMnflstto 

lave n^.'Maiior") 




Qa-ITIA nKan-Ol'UwUny 

ihtt«tuia1«r*ung 




ir>e 34,000 constituents 
olllia Buddha's Iniths 








namaodanncnk 




Da'«iirth»ar,(r 




name o( a monk 




Da4ni[?yHing<Mf^igoda 




noma of a pagoda 




Da-ma-zri-dl MfcCit-IMi-priV 




liUe of a biography (jf^^ 




dMtr 




Buddhist chanty " ' 


daha 






period o( chaiSy 




da^a' shin 




t>$ne1actar 








nistofy d a camfiaign 




da-tha'?hi-»a' 




Itie Isn precepts 


dasanga sHa 


da-tu' ntlk-ban 




the t'rr.6 all Buddha's 
reics come together 


dKatu nibGina 






tlwiiMwhanda-ai' 
nai-taikaolonair 
posslUa 


dhitatMsans 


da-ya-ga 




donor Onalt) 


diyakt 


dt-ya-gamaf 




donor (hnato) 
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Traditiota ofBuddHsl practice in Burma 



Clossarii • 



BuniWMtrantcrlptlon 


Bunn*M<cfi|)l 




English 


Pall 


Mk 






complex 










anauSMT 


, — > 


OaMo'lMlhTlinlifSt-hio 






iMcolacalMlianol 

sunmaiY filograoMM 




DaiK-thIt Hsa-ya-dBW U' 






lurMcrfanKink 




OHHHllaillMtfHl. 






jama of a monk 




dit 






innarenl naturOi dndfgy 


dhilu 












dat-lon' 


— :j •" — ^ 




sldieinicstona 




dat-ini' 






€lectric*y 




dat-sfthi 






albrmolpossassionby 
■aaga 












Mia*" 


QtwflllKMtMin4. 












"sr? 




letnaia deitY/.^<£.jyj^ 


<Javr 


«pMi 






ccrnnentary ' 


(SpanT 


dhpiV*) 






hUwyolSiiLMla 


dipawainn 


DliMrtiBaMB' 






•Buddha apankan8ud#ia 


dok-hka- 








duMtn 








ifiatfutfia4tulaitag 


dukUiaaoca 


du-<!ln 


It 




austenHies 


dhuianga 








llw MarcalBtraled north 
wnySyaan 




dwei" 








&tii'pa-Vii'kaw' 


«W) uaS 6rvi 




Ejdd!-.a's ir/^ation fc 

expe"finco, otser/e 

and oonchida /'<«»-«.♦>«» ' 


ehipassiko 




«*i 3*« «3« *" 




namaotaman ^l*^*««i<f/^ 


•i-WVMHIlIt 






eating food at only ana 
sUngaday 






fit >i ^ ' 




nanafltaowa 




■•ayltC 










Ei Maung, (UT " 






aame ol a man 




Ein-tn-ka'. U* 

• 






oaim ol a monk 




BlHlMHa'.U' 






aaawof anoRk 










aaaMOiaaiank 












composure 


bidiiliam 




R r 




MwaolanMnk 










namaolaaionk 




EV-ga'da-ma', U' 






na-ne o' a t^mK 




Ei(-sa'ma-ha-fan-ona' 


3'>j^ 




a oicrasbc tita 




Ma-ha-si-htei-(r,yat 1 at-Wok'pat 






tbioeraphy 




Bc-gaVnin-tha'.IA-shin) 
















aanw ola monK 





aB4yB (vto^ vaiaa 

Copyrighted m 
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filMIMM tfMIACrillHIail 
Bin iiiuiMP H wivwi i|#uvn 


BurmtM script 

J Q 


■•uallah 


Ball 

ran 






ambralderadalal 




ga-hta 


ni oaT 


van* lf**i) 


gMS 






vlisa-diurtar 


g&navlsm 






knoNwM piop6i^ (7) 


tMil9lamid*n 


Gain'daukHi.irGaKta'im 


8 <¥■( c «04 "t*^ n^m 


MiMfldflwnk 








lMadol«itd 




gaing' vralk-ia 












awntarfllasact 




Oaing>iio pok-to 




mambarolaMct 








ihla«<an«efiywoikon 
WM 




dwdHiWiHt.U' 




nana of a monk 




— » — J 
giiHiM 




baloog lo Gandharaciiy, 
achifln 


gandKirT 


6an-<fa-v«in Pok4»tyw(Mnya' 

at-MoK-pat-ti' 




Ntt0 A book 




gan-iJa-ya' yeK-na 




oasti 




gan'dKttHi' 




tlwdutyolia^ral 
laamftig 


^ gmltadlm 


gan'dKViln 


w 


hiilBiyartiraM 


gMhavamtt 


Gon-daw a-sik, l<WpM^fllK4r 

hn\n' kyn'zln. 








goti'Ou'zaung a<litnAauiio 

a-hpr<veVin 




nOIMIWrvUilMI 




jon-kyoi'tj" 




grace 




gu'ltfgirl' 




leacr.er (uHdbylndini 

(ofBK) 




GweTSin-Wya' Hs^ 




nanvaotamonk 




S;i' 





Wg 




Herda-wiMIKi. 




narre c-1 a n>:<ik 





xnal-ttil 


v^CtnJS 


naiT8 0* a warcat'* 
loc'- Citli:r'"'3 EC«:;oty at 
the Ma-ta-si rr.r: *jt 
ciMn 




Mn-du b3-iha 


3n w 


Knduism 




Hin*yan-!tln' Hs. 




nams o( a nxxik 








no second Mpings 


MillU*plO(lii 


Ma.'iDB'dnr 




titl« ol sponsor ol 
0Rllnilian.1ailher 




Mia'rk'yanba4i»«in 




Cilriitian 




hka'hlc' 








Hltamg, (Nsl-laVeik-za HM-ya) 


<^t"' ^S:'' **r t* 


name o( a man 




hican-daneit-bsn 




cessatkmol v-^iftC^^ 
e«Unca 


iCtanda nibfiira 


Hkan-di' Hs. 




name of a monk 




Hkan-<8" Hsa-ya-daw-ftpa'ya'uyi" 
Mal-fok-pat-tr 




bk)grapkyo(amonk 




Hkan-tf.U" 




nans c( a r.onk 




hkan'Ai 




lortearaooe 


khanu 


HMHIlMhHDUnHt. 








NI#IM,U* 




MMOliiiMnk 




Hl<ei-meln<dir. 9lt»yi-diw fS) 




rwne ola monk 




hHin-bya* 




Sir (used by men n 





t 

i 
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Traditions cfBudtBiist pradiee in Burma 



CloSSary * ift6^0<'M|ym(T)iHto-Nii-JiilliqrH«n^-^ 



il 



BurnwM transcription 


Burmese script 


Englisii 


Pall 


11^, imJ" Hi 

(n«4lia-na-tMi*ng Hsa-ya-daw) 




nanie a< a monk 




Hidft-flia'ga.--daik 'j" Yet-wa-dj' 

Hs, 




name o< a monk 




HWn'im'genOalt 


. . ^ Q X 

/ 


ftameoltdiiitirel 




HIdn-iTwn Hs. 




nami oft monk 




Hliin, (Da«i) 




n«in««(«wauii 




hlot-san 




nwdem 




liMlpyiiHiya 




modem knoniadga 




nHBrwiNv|NrniB miw^ws 




iMVVISIiUIIIIHUaUj A 


nuaoaMpawa 


Hku'da-ta' ni'Va 


0 /- 




iMMakaalk^a 


hku'nrwi-nei' Bok-oa-win 
H|)»yrM1iiB'(18N] 


^ e 






Kla , [Ui-ou UT 




ra.Te o1 an aultior 


. . "* 


H]a'Hlun',(Ko) 


1? — : — t 


name oi a man 




Htari^aing, (PMa^U* Htf 

Kya:ng) 




namaol ■ man (fUtCt^J 




HIa' Kyaing, (U") 




name o( a n^aA , 




HVMHng.lU') 




mim<il>inn 




Hia Mift , fj^ 




nimoliiMii 




Mi'Tha-nnein 


57 


namo a oiai {^aaiti". J 




HaunQ-WBing'de'ga' 
Hngat-nge-mya* 




tide o< a rrcdern bcok on 
biographical aplsodas 




Mfaw-ga'ex!n*4nffl|HNiiu' 




head of 3,000 barges 




H (nan-nan* 

Ma-ria-ya-za-v«fn<dM^g)ir 




Glass Palace Chronicle 




hman ba-del-tha 




chardeller 




hinaHan' l^a■baw' fattwT 
it-htok-pat-ff 




"htogfaphiei which are . 
records' - ti^iW 




Hmin, (U*) 


■; — ^^^^'^^^ 


Claim olimifl 




hnget 




bird 




Hnget-dwin* Hs. 




aan".5 c' a .tidp.', 




hnaet-hka' 




Ounnese roller M 





Hnfi-gy6il!-shit-(isu Ha-yM^ 


u y " »r mi I " 


nameolamoflk 




hok-ke' ^ 


I 


Ves- 







. ... llr 


Lcfd, BMU 








ixjiider ol a pagoda 




tipa^'lmo* 




Duddha-co-oe 




^.^A mAaA ft- * 




worarnp Ihe SwMn 




li|W'^1ha*daiw 




'sonofttieBiiddhtf, 
monk 




Hpa-ya'dait-gyl'KL 




name of a monk 




DlNung'pihkiHiiftMMr 




imdltilion on the 
cls«'and-$3ll the b<3ll/ 




hpMRigW paiMM 




rising anc fallir<3 (v1 beky) 




HpelThin, 




name of a man 




Hpo' Oian, (U") 




name ol a man 




Hpo' HUng*. (Yav/rnn'gyl' U1 




name ol a man 




Hport1Wng,(Hsa-ya-gyl') 




miMoraiioanr 


. .. 


hnfll* hBiM* nfllhn iihmI 




land AuMWl fav anEflilnfi 








name of a rran 




HpoTTiMn, 

(PylniiiMUlBynwuRg^Ul 




namao<aman . . i\ 





''J. 

■t 



•■I 

\} 

M 
It 
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GloBsanf • Hpo'fgi'.twi 



BurriMM transcription 


Surmeso script 


English Pall 






name ofa man 






.T.:■^a5l■: 3c".:ci bey 
drsssad in wtkts 


n^O MR vn 


u - * 


^ invt iw oven yaiww 

nfa) 


.ipok-gyi' 




demon 


rf^i M J* 11*1 hiMi* 

npon^nip^yr u innu 




flumoltiMnk 


Hpon d«w<^ U Kyw 




name of a monk 


Kpon <HW^ U TN-ll 

IMkohfii-ir 




biognpliyotainank 


hpon'syf 




monk 


hpon'flV'' kyaung'lh*' 




monasb'c studarl 


hpon'gyi" kyaung* 




monastery 


Hpon'sryi" kyaungtha' IJiu daung" 
sa*. In-ga-leik kyaungtha' 
a-kaung' la* 




.TKyiastestL^snlsam 
Deggars, Englisn 
sluiMntsarabMt 


fipu" tv»«'ya"m» 




wl hav^ ts ftrrship 


K|Mn'Shaini(M') 




name da man 


H|iwiTdiwMeiiiiliiy 




naneolainanaiiiy 


H|qiiijk<liiniiMiMit«ey 




nmaolaRKNWMaiy 


npyit-pyet 




oirtfi 8r>d deslrudwi 


hpyit-zin 




occuaDrce (v^ui^i^^ ^<uW;} 




f 3" 










Than-fla'A-hpwa' 




ThamciwilteoBUBnliw 
ti diu^ of Um SUli 

Synod 


hsa^ (fide: see name) 




teacher 


Httira-daw (Wa: laa naim) 




aafllof moflk vAh own 
MnHiaiy, inie 


HatiifrtfawA-shin-hpaya'gyi' 




HeliftiKharkydcjg' 


Hia^y*4awA4MiDiiMl>a^i 

Mei-foK-pat-d a-lyn 




bngraphyolBinonk 


Hsa-ya-gyi'irBarKkini 
1lift4liMitiiyu1ak<«Biii'iifi^ 




the misaonaiy works ol 
IrwHHn 


Hta-ya-ma' (UOe: see nam) 


3) ft 'J 


lady leachec 


Hsa-ya (title: sea name) 




l«achef (mala) or nun (In , 


hsa-ya a-sin a-hsel 




te^ctier lineaga 


Hsa-ya npyit-lhin beik-lheft 
ming-oga-ia 




title ol a book 


Ha-yaUin'at'Mok-pat'ti' 




biography of a man 


hsa-ya Ml da-byi' zet 




teacJier-popil lineage 


n$a-ya sm zet 




leachar lineage 


imtag'vMlnB' 




CRliestra 


♦-Wi*.^^ — — — 




uncocketf rice j 


hse zaung dwe' 




the ten parts 


tarisleM 




affective medicine 


HMlMhunYm 




namaolarflaga 


hsel 




lineage, link 


Hs'oan'ni Hs. 




name ol a nwk 


Hsin-byu-shin 




rane o'.a '•, "g 


IW»l)yu4hln a'yardaw4Mn 




ol a campaigft 






flame ofamonk 



Traditions of Buddhist praetiee in Buntta 



SuriiMM IrMtaeripOon 


Burmese script 




iaulauna'iima'lM 




asttaribaaniiiiaWMOly 


h-sutaing* Ihi 




ajii Vif a toon 


iRun'daw-gyi' bws' 




ollving 


tmWtil 




pttlakeofoReifng 


iwM'yt-du' 


• 


a type 0I verse 
convosed on Dm 
occastsfi amnMBltoft 
cefsmory 






(amala dress 






OGparuTis n vcQiiif 6 




5^ t S 


sister c<!ntre 




^ — T" 


amonkol 10ral:iy 
SMSons 


null iNi ffira 


( . >■ 


Mne ol a village 


nWiny DnHT UPwIft 




tltlo ot A modem s^a 


htei 




eldef, mook ihe's 






tioQiaphy of a mcnk^ ^ thefapadana 












mBnk ihMA 






liMrfilm of Mm tUmt ThMaiAM 

HHmin Bl MWIMVi 1 IIM ■VMM 

I^MMill BtcMMM 






tlogtaiAyolainoi* 




___ ^ 


nmw c* a ma." 


hton tal^lM 






hhi-pMi 




htahifvalikflMi jfid thuoBvainn 

psgw^as 


HSJO'E-.U" 




name a na.- 


Hlin'Kla',(Bo) 




nane of a man 


HSun'Klaing'.tU*) 




MRMfliaman 


hlun' !«' nei d» 




Itourlshes 


hlun' Ox. Crria-hkin) 




fMine of a man 






iwme of a man 


HU-hKaung Hsa-y»daw 






Hlw«Wyo, (Shin) 




mmolsnauttior 


l-yUWHi'fla w 










AMU nF • Ihrftcf m. a ^ £77^ 






nm«f««HiMaile 


kf 




eiHlltafcquiras/ ^ 






RirMMfi 




— 


a ff^'iai Buddhktworlil 
mssionary 


ninw CI nfi^Tf^ 


Ml nil nA_> 








wonMplnM, dIuJS/ 






MmofaBunran 
kinif RXHiHi 


ka-hlain 


On CO ^ 


rabe otiering cefemsxiy kaihina 


MWJB IH INnHIIII 




ftomwwig 


Ka-la", (Ul 




naire ota ma^ 


in-lfbir 




MnHt 



_J-t 

11 
I' 



■I 
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Ctaaaanf • jin-ii Vi" 



Burir.esotranscripilon 


Burma^a scdpl 


English 


Pali 


ka-Vhpyu 




BUrDpNil fNnM 
















4iciruclto(i of Iw 4H. 




Ka-lya-ra', W 




Mme o4 a oKok 




Ka-tyani-taw^a' Hpon'dlwiyr 




narve cf a rcni! 




Ka-tya-ri T7i«ln 




r^e 0^ an ordinate^ 
tali 




kB-<na-ntafl' 


/J J T 


ino<^*-jon ctijcct 


kammatlhSrta 


lci<flna^an>fla' sa-ifva' 


'i o r V 




kiflviutthSha ftCMM 


ka-fl\a-hEan* a' htok Ihu 








Kama-fiUn" hsa-ya 




rnKfitattsn teacher 




ka-ms-Mao' hia-na' 




metMlkmcifMre 




kMB-MMTIllNftV M 




litiniMiMilllon 




kMnftMMnqWflg* '^tiSi^- <^'^^^> ini<MiBicii»i 


kMH-MMiriiyiiintndaik 




madfttfon ociilfo 




taintManrpM'iM 









MHM-Miifihi/IN 




iradllata fobserve the 
ll»diit9ton obflCts') 




ka^-htan" si" ftpyan" W 




nodltafiofl 




ka-ma-lttan* ta-ya' 




medltaUon teaching 




ka-ma-Man" taur^* IW 




request a madilailxm 
otiect 




ka-ma-htan* yelk-Oia 




meditation oanlrt 




ka-ira-Marrpya'nei (haw* hu-na 




a centre wlwra 

meditattcn Is taugl^ 




ka-.Ta-wa 


<v,<; oT 


ntua) j-'^^-t-^^ 


kanwna^cam. 


ka-<na-wahML-ya-(iaw 




iTiory re5pcr.siWa lo: 
ITie mopastf: ordnatKyi 




ka^ma-vvasa '.paf.ni 












aimikAciplaclllM 


Kastapa 


tia-lhains' shu' ttii 


(n M cyh - J_ j< 


otMiw lie cnHniir 




Ka-ttirt-walng Hs. 




nauMfll B PMflk 




Ka-hit-waing 
Hsa-ya-oaw-npa-ya'gyi* 1 
Mai-rak-patHi' ftnin' ta-ya'dawnnya' 




UCQCQpllJf d ft fllQflk 




ka-we- 




•Bfcerr 




Ka-wein-da'.U' 




ntma Ota monk 








muncttinank 




ka^nu'liiHiiMa 




cor.ce<nplatiai«1lw 
body 


l^nvananl 


km 












ntiM Ota Milk 




Karhse-law* McnasteryHl. 


r>7j» »>tX '0^ f i-^^f' ^yV>f^ 


nerDe o< a nonk 




Kan';^^n•2ln' Hs. o; >i •- -jjf »)<v«-<»^ 


namaolamork 




Kan Baw, (U1 , 




mmiatainafl 




kmhpyatlM* 




an avenue io 
shsrt-oiOing late 
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TradiHoits ef Buddhist practice in Burma 



Glossaiy • t«<|<i.M' 



I. 



Bufntisa transcrlaUon 


BW IIIV9V 9W 


Eiwillah 


Pall 






somaone who locks attar 
(hs nHds of monKj 




Kawlia-loftVWa 




nanwoiaviiga 




• . ' - ' 
- i 










U f ASM 


nanwotaownk 














J» cm 83 


aamafllainaA 








Burmese year 




Kaw ineK-Ka-yR 


<• 


Cucrant eta (Bunnesa 




KeMa-llia?(Gft-n«ViM»Haf 
Da-ma-M-ifya' BfrttiuKla-nr 

A ehin\ 




aafflecfaimnk 







J 


naiTlB 01 a mQUlMHI 


- ■'^ 


KeHa-tba'A)' 




name of a monk 




Kei-tha-fa'. Hs.lT 




namaofunnnk 




KeiHi'. U' 


- - 


nafne of a ironk 




knei-ttiamapaliu* 




canno4 destroy lha 

Qoliieinciu 


• 


Kin 1 nit*yft 


JO « • 


nama of a nun 





IMn DBil KySUng Qo'"y OaUH nS 




name 01 a monK 





Kjn'la^i'ya' Ks, U' K<ei-TKi 




name of a fronk 




Ko ;i.t!5. ^a^■/^; 




*terSfclfter (ytfi/vji^) 




Ko-yai'at-Moit-pat-ti' 




autobiograpliy 




)»yin «^ i^t iMwfca 






nawica(ol4 




ko->"n '-j-hhvet 




disrobed rovi:» 




Ko'gaA-pyo' 




MM of a verse 




ttfna^dn 




nnwotaaiin 








KonliauDg-zat 
Ma-ha-ya-za-wMaw^* 




(itieof acnror^ 




Kontaunghkit 

S-, 


(x\' «o^£ '^-"^ 


parMoftheKaniiaung 
dynasty 












Kutha-!a'.ig")/f«>jf 




name Ola mayiiMH 




kutho 




merit 


kusHa 


KiiV«i-na' 




name ol a deity 




kupan'M 




inaiiotlousdanadm 




Kun'ayan-gcft'rrf/o' 




mmeota<awn 




Ky»*-Mi'yo' Mountain 




nameof amountair. 




KiraS-Mo-ffia-yar'cho Hs. 




name Ola monk 




Kyan-a-Iha' 




mfMCflMllQ 




Kyan, (Hsa-ya) 


a*<Y(Jj 


namaofaman 




Kyauy-?ise 




name ol a town 












KyaunQ-baWHt. 




na^e ol a Tionk 




(cyaung* 




SCiiool, monastery 




kyatmg* da-fa 




donarol'anunasteiy 





am 



TradUUms 0/ ButUDaat pradice in Burtm 



GUasaiy • 



BurmflftA transcrlotlon 


Burrnwi wripi 


Enallsh 


rail 


kyaung' da-oairar 




(ionorofainodasts^ 
(lamM) 




Iqianna'iMi 




clintirafmonittriN 








MiMolBinanaiiMy 




Kytw-Bung-san-hu' Hs, 


Ci^y/ < »-r' i 0 001- wj.**^ 


iwneotanvonk 


1 










XyiniiiitariiA 

Nyming^unla/yar 
Hsa-ya-<lawhp«.ya'flyi;i , 
«ei-fok-pal-li' a-^i**'" 
iiyBiing*iijnia¥rytt wyaa rnott-zin 


( f »v. ^ ■>» fy^f* 


Wiolainaakliiegiifiiv 




i\yw *ir sran muMa M^n gun 
Zei^a-wun 

htei^rok-pat-li' 




tfo0nphyo(«(ngnk 




K'/vwifi-tno'lTla' Hs. 




namo of a monk 




Kyith9"leroa< 

Hsa-ya^aw-npaya'ayi', 

(Snwei'daunsMyo') 




name Ola monk 




i^Hiir 




nainaof Effwnti 





l^iHHkiiunflHrgin' 




UUsolahistoricilnGeid 
type bngraptiy 




kyun-daw 




T (male ip«aker, alio 

jeTiBie tn Mancaiayi 




Kywet, l^a-yl) 




nameotatnan 




kKlb^KB^ fiat 

■1) nnyun ni^fMir 




Munw ■niiii^ nv my 




lai 




ainw 




law'ba' 




greed 


iswo 


law'bel 




ducy day scarl 









wear Vie duty Say scati 




Imlia'nMr 
L 


Q u 

I 


ganraodtaialuraon 
human oondud 


WaiDi 






Meat an account dttie 

l^iifiiinfi nniirt iiMiiiiiili ii ii 

imngoo own prweawv 




ln«14inini)a-ta 


'* jIom 


ainpimnnets (vraridly) 


kikl mangala 


IMVpyln-Aya 




worMylmowledge 


lOklpaMa 


lai/UttHHta-na 




worltfyeuddNsm 


taklsiiana 


lMnii1ha4»)wnirM 




doing woridly missionary 
work 




law**! weik-za 




wyidfy sage 




lawr^-ta-ca 




othannridMiess 


loltuiiara 


Im^lmUa'ainln^i-ia 


C<\^i <v, 52 "Vi y ci <\^» 
^ on 1 




lofeuRarBinanassIa 


WW HOl'la'ia pyin-Hjra 












flHHMBiklly nlQlon 




lniirlHM»iiwrii-ii 




allisnQiUyaaga 


takuniiatip 






lleld 




|je-<^ &-fi-n baung'gyok 




collected wortisolU-di 
Hsa-ya-dsM 





iHllgiiHta-win^iyaMHnya' 




tUaolataak 




U4Nlc-ya-daw 




name of a monk 




UkII Msa-ya-daw 
Ma-ha-htei-myat-flyi' i 
ina-lia-hlal-<ok-fwt-(r ga'hta 




mil Ola book 




mfwHi*' "»«^ »'*■»•' hfflw 



• ( 
. J 



•J 



i 

a 

L- 



od material 



Tradtums 0/ BudtUtist pmdice in Burm 



Cfossrrn/ • m- 



Burro«satrar»crlpllon . Burmese script English Piil 













IV 


oMerpMscn C^^J 




Imi nil' A'tU 


. 1 ■ III- 


nwtoni iMaliifinfinhii 






0-^ 


vlnrn cUivrW u*x*^ 

the monk's requisites 




i-ek-hka-^a', U* 


i' ■ 


name c( a rronk 




let-htauV-yon-pairg 




as^stant station master 






• a V^* ^* ' • ^ ■ . 


HAm#L/ A^^Ai infant 










^ 


kxMivt 


cti aifS 






to 




huimn 








and Md hotv second 








ma^^Aa Jtm 

fWi^nv viv WW 

fBbom aspecpta 




iki-ya-viln 








tibMing 




human sodaty 


— 


In bMina ImitflitwU Ihi 




(become a monk) 




ki hponlgyi* 




hiinmnoiik 




klDMIll 












funw fli & nun 
























ruirrvo n1 9 nwiasbc Sect 


• 






na/Tis ol Iannis monk 

author 




Mi-ta-tek'de^gewUok-iMt-ti' 




a tilo{raphy 








piiltQiy) 


IMflbuddha VMsa 


MetaiHI' 




BumMSe house vM 




Ma-ha-hswel ' 




anauthix 




Ma-ha-hswel 1 Ma-lia-hMMi 




tWe o< %&c-grRr.hy 




Ma-hi-hui 


(J. vrn «<» 1^ 


senior monk olovw 20 
yaaii 


maMtnera 


Ma-ha-lia-iha-P'a', (A-slilr) 




name of a nm* 


MaKBiauapa 


Me-ha-mel-dinlia-ttia 




lilain 




Ma-ha<iiiyiin| MomiMy 




HMMofaimnHiaiy 





Ma-hMiHa. 




namsolsniBilk 




Maha-a H(»ya-daH<^|»ii«Vyi' 

1 [i luxii i<if>*ldlllllilllll rfff 

bmiiqnaMH-Mwun-fltfgyviw 
naiOaulttall'MyU'Hmel 


* *»^'t * « (5 f > 

««. fn</oof <i(*(>/«* 6? *^ 






Ma-fla-ti Hsa-ya-daw-hpa-ya'gyl' 1 


3 J 1 » 


Ha ol a monk biography 




MaM-tf pfrdrpeuntn-UHHrnniiii 


n*n«^f u^mS^ iini^ «i 


MitaiyelflMMfrhMt 
pnfltios tndWon 




Ma-ha-y Ttia-tha-na' Hi'iei-lni 
A-hpwe'hnft-pal-le a-s-yir.iil<an-5a 




Micf utaflok 




MBte«»dl'p»ht8-n«'UM!k 




mmadiasuna 




neklityir 




name ol a sjtla (Pal & 
Burmese) 





5^7 



Traditiom <if Buddhist pradiee in Burm 



Gossan/ • Mit-h*.|JtaKiiM>y<-r«i* 





Burmese transcription 


. Burmese script 


English 


Pa« 


M»ta4iHn»ysrihGk 




■laolaaulta 


iMUnmayawiti 


MfrliHinheK'ila-fB-miMc 


Miiyi'* ail i«/ 


monaSNc ooinplaK 




Ma-Aa-wiVtu'da-ra-ma' 
Hsa-ya-daw, 

{Ek-ga'ma-haiian-ai'Ui') (later 
A-te'da'za' Ma-ha-ra-htagu'n/) 


VaSo 


ntmtolaflwflk 




Mai'lHHtMiiiUa-MHM'Yiikfrgyo 
nt> 




nmeolaoMMii 




mMniin 




IkwageafBudiMi 


mMivaian 


Mfrhi-lfMi-wninii' 




Htoolacivotidt 


n«lifnp«ioiia 


Mt'taBawVI' 




named a madttalion 
canlre 




Ma-ha Bawr^i' Wl'pai-Uia-n 

YgwI^KafnfManliWk 

tha-maing* 




Msiayo(amei«atDGn 
oann 




Ma-ha Da-mapa-la" Kyaung" 




no.Tic ot a Tiorastcr/ 




m-tagaiHik-riwaik-n 




■age with luper.iatunl 
knowledge {va. WM) 


flnhagindhigafldiiifr 

40* 


Ma-ha Gan-da^ 




name da monastery 


•J 






agmp of Buddha bUi 






gv>vt Mw*) 


aBuHMwinilDiy 




Ma-MtHEa'BH.'Mrii (MMn) 




mniooCiimMk 




• ■ 








UQ,|a.liri'Vfl..*-n' 

iVIiCS 10 11 \ ' C] 




a tju'junii wiuiHVHiaT 








name of d luiK 


- 


Ma<fl»hBMIrr 




Mm all 4Uiikt. 








■iwinv W* «> ieH#im 


— 


Ma•u■lel>aKs.U■^ta4i■d8' 


'J J')^ {m: -ntfi^f^, l> 1 


f^a^^e of a rrook 












Ma' Ma' Cy*',(Daw) 




name cf a woman 




imloMngrvfn Myauifl' go per 




Km good send (0 

themofiastefy 




maiMlan 


JTS ' 


sac/e: w>rd$, tJ*<-'>^, ijittf marts 


Man-gyitaw*ya' Kyaurtg' 




r.irr\e z' a moneslay 




Man-Vyi'gan Ksa-ya-OawU" 
Na-ra-da' 


U\ rW. ii^t ao'ViW 1 -J 


name o1 a meok 




win-'A-ii' M-tifWa' 




anule'J uMSf sp«li 




man'dat 





Isastirg ter.t, marquee 




Mauk-Ea-lan 




a^lalLeof the Buddha 


Mcgoallifta 


Mauk-ga-ian nei<-"iha-ya' 




tMeolamixed 
Bunnese-PaKtext 


MoggaJlara r<ssi/a 


Vauk-5i-li'po'<-la"leili-tha 




a^SscipleoftheBuiMlia 


TossMcggaipMla 


Maur^ C.itle: see nair.e) 




yoiifiger tfother 




Vaunj ma'ywa Hs. 


'l; 'J JJirfp^ 


r.ants ol a monk 








Mmeoicaianaitie 
dimar 




MenngHmfna'.IIMr.) 




(Hteotanavel 




UimgThelnrniMa'The«i'8Mi 




Weolaaawtl 




MaungYliMawg Malta Ma 




ti8eo(aaaai1|raM6ffl 
mvtl 




MawilWrtiiyin-Iha Pigod* 


*<X» e«r» Qf *K> «• * 


nme ol a pegotft 
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Traditions oj Buddhist practice wi Bunna 



Bu(mM*traiu«ripiion 


- BumMsesertpl 


English 


Pall 


miw-gun' (or hmaw'^n') 




hiMMicil fKOfdis 










Moha 






aai|i 


■NndtfioMiir 








■toafipaniarclan 
urdkaffOni molliitfll 

royally 




r — ; — — 


a a). 


^ 


namedafflonh 




IMKn 










iwNitPM,Hn<]|ia 


2iU 




mowtianun 




MalMyO* 






iWMtliitown 




miik-hndeik-Mi' 




■MnMaaJftiMAM 


micchi-duUlii 


msik-hsa d«9c-hli' b-myo' 




wuiiywmnii||Nn mi 










Mend 




M«ik-lilBHpen"(law-gyt" U" 
Kei-tl«-ra" 


1, 


nans ct a monk 




rtwir'ma'i^W^in 




pLiert^ ot gir s 




Mtk-Mw'Ma-fa-ma' Monasteiy 






namtofafflonaaary 




MMipo \ 


f-- 


pHhandlMtton 


flMQQiafiala 


iMk-hpiMMin 




path and Iniibon o( 

iiiilii ilili iii>ni>i 

iniiyiiefvnein ^ 


irnggaiihalaiiMiia 


RNlc-nyin 




KnowMetoffitiMh 


miggaAiflain 


nd'ba-dei-iha 


H: ij 


chandelisr 





Mi\a-t)la' Ok-diok'yei' A-ttpwe' 




Rattw^s Boa/d 


*'— " *• ■ — 


mi'hsaing ba'hsaing nat 




split (tommcther's and 
father's side 




mi'yalVt-labek-daliftlM 








nwi-oa-la 




aiispiciausneas 


iBMyMa 






dumr 






Min' WW»I 






MRWdlaiiaiMKir 




cnin'zat 


til- *> ' 


rayillinNg* 






a I: ir^ ' 


ntswdfatown 










nwnaofaMng 




MHlBunTHM^yitfaw (IhBMan' 
ZiMmniO 






nameolafflanli 














MhTitinHs. 






ran? of a tnaik 




Mift'o Hs. Snin Gu'tii' 




nama of a mark 








pnnce 




Mo'gck Hsa-ya-iaw 




name c< a monk 




Wo'gok Psa-ya-iaw "iia-ya'cyi" i 

l".?-:-fok-pit-ti' 




biography of a monk 




Mo'flok 

Wl'pat-Ott-na-pyan'pwaVei* 

A-flpwe' 




Mo'oakWMnrapaoaiM 

Society 




Mo'hr.yir.* ht«i'roi<-pat'tr 
nyun ':aurig* 






biography ot the 
Mo'htiyin' hs. 




Mo'hiryin* Ma-ha-fitei-rftin-ilan 








Molinyin Hsa-ya-daw 






MRiaoiamonk 




Mo'nanvxi* Hs. 






name ol« monk 




Mon-ywamyo' 




Muna Ola town 



Moo^Ml'Hn-yfrdaw » *3 - *>T«^ namadaimi* 



T'ud:t:at-:x 3j Buddhist proctieem Bumm 



Glossary • 



BimniM Iraiucriptlon 


Burmese script 


Gngllih 


PaV 

.— 








iMjIa 


fnu-'^' ba-tha 




original lariguiga 


iriSlaUiSiS 


Mu*lfl' Min'Qun' 
Hiiifa4i»IVt'<ya'liyl* 




nameotamoMk 




Wu-la' "i-ka 




cdginal commenlaiy ([U*co*vK*fi*^ 


Mu-la'bok-da-win wuwtu'kyan" 




bioflraptiyotttiaBudaia 




Myi"nmln*,|piw) 




iHiwalBiniMn 




Myt-ZM-d 




namealiiMgada 




Mya'daung'Ryo 




fianfl c( at author 




Myattia-Deik Hsaya-ciar<« 




nama of a monk 




Mywwna ^} Sunm 


Mj-an-rna-do' ye' sflin-»yi/ 




ilulyo/c>jr BL-mssa 

IHIuKlltWl histQiv 




Myan-<na-{iyln-ni)inM'Q)fl'iiiy>* 

at-htnlt-paM' 




tMaof amodan 

typebiography 




Myan-rna-saHla-oa' 


<E»S <n «■> <Vi * 


0«pa(linent of Bunnaa 

Uteralure 




M^-ma-wun-syi'hmj'gjfi'inya* 




iiuaolabograp<y 




*■ » . 1 1 ■* ■ ■ »* -1-*— fc- J 

MynnM dtwsniHijfir 
mliHi(i»li 




oemmnu ol Bunnasa 
nowilalon 




MynwiMTiwa^on kyM* 








Myan-ma'a-Fn' Wagajine 




He of a TiagMne 





W ysf' -rra g -J au r.5 • po k- •; 0 -:i tj ■ 
at-htok-pat'tr nnin Sia-iha-^ia-pyu* 




Thecioj'ap':/ 5.nd 

Burma's prde, teacher 
U'Ba'Hkin 




MygiHM Mf dm S'lqiin'oyak 




TMoendteBinMai 
dMbnHy 




MyuHiwArlki'U'Tto 




nana ol a rnan 




MyaiHMMMi-pBt-li' ta-inang' 




history o! Burmese 
biography 




myMHMMingiigui 




Burma 




MyMHMNilnoHiean-daw 
Sa-yli'tK-gyok 




State Auditor 




Myanma Nawg-ngan-daur 
ya-han'da arfya-niy*' 1 
htei-rok-pat-ti' pa-tf{pal4 
Uia-tha-na-win-kyan* 


<«t5*; "^'"J »>» »»pof <^«J 


MeofalioeR 




Myan-ma Naing-r.gan gan-da-win 
pok-to^yaw-mya' at-ntuk-pal-. 




Waalaeellaedenel 
Hagiaphlis 




MywHmNaing-ngan pa-drpat-tr 
a»ttw«a-iiiln: y»^'<iiliniiir 
pGk-kDliki'avii* 
















Myat-eok-<3a'de»-thaiHi 




tideotalMOk 




MyitKyaw,|U') 




nameotaman 




M)il TheW HUM*, (Hst^-dw 




aamaolalayman 

(mork-name) 




Myauns-^yr Hsa-yadaw U' 
ArClrfir 




nama ot a irxxix 








EunpamCwhtelaeaif 

PNIII4 




MyMfl-daHcMonastaiY 




namaafaimiMtlaiy 
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Gtasaarjf • Myin'nnn-myp'JCyeCat'aUHjwIiMlpiJyMiv* . 



3urm«setraiucrlptlon 


Burmese script 


English 


Pall 


MyMVynn-myo' Kysilu'ihin 
Sunlun'gu-kyauna' 
III! yxMwnpi'THW I 


Vm; lb erf' 


biograptiyoime „ . 


Mvln-QVi- rye' kyei'iu'Shto 

Syn'In'gu-.yiunj' 
H sa -y !?. 3 v* - ^ p .1 -y a*gyi* 1 
tha-fa-niya' ka-nta 


n C'v.l^ I : V few' «/y ; tf; eif 

a)'> L 1^ Co f*i on 


Uliatebarti 




M)lir Hmni, (WimnigyaiHiii Dr. 




nMHofunm 




Myin' Sein, U" 




Mnitoi airan 


- 


Myil-kyfni'' 




nflfftQ q{ a ky<vn 




m>'Ma 






www 


rr.-jNt-ta Oa-wa-na pwa' ini 












lotriflQ HndiHS 
coasiMiMfl elinuM 


mattadhalu 
-h.. 


n)|IHI aMIMHIIr 


1 


loving kindnen 
meditalion 


maiilieininiHina 


MynVIha' 




ptace nsiT.e 








senior monkol bdmen 
tO-W rainy leaaant 








naine ol a mrk 




MyoW Myo' 




namaolattHm 








Ittadmsn 








nsiMOfsnwIk 




IHKA* . ^M^r MM 


Na-ra-da'. U* 




name ot a rKr\V 




Na-ta-da'za; 




liile ol a BucliSia tsnh 
amy 




Na-n'pati'si-ihu 




nameot a king 




NtiwvdB', U*. 




Anna of a monk 




m4ii»ga'lhl« 




theniiie preoepls 


naiaiigsfla 






heKitMclnr (i-ttjl) 




atyon M, 

V 




r.anc ol a Bi-i^ese 
luni' [iKfith ;MayJ:ine) 




pa'ltia'mln-fla'Ai 


.|>,-. A> 'J 


63; piE'cm; ctt'emcfiy 




NUno-nga^dweolHia' 
TMHtam A4ipwe' dbbiw NBTA) 




NMcnaieiidilhisi 
AsiceWen|peM.0r9.) 








nitQMl econmy 




Nii)g«g«Hnir BoMiMto 


|l 14 **' *• »•* 


Fofilipi Mtaioiwy 
Secis^ 




rain j-ngan-ina-naing ' 
hso-'Jii-hnnanaing-ngan i 
aJ-htok-pal-tr (v«) 
sheTtHung'hraung' 


\ ^ 6lr aTfr ^•*»p«iNiP«iinoi" 




Nitig-nganii*!' hia-na' ^ ^ ' * V S"* f 


OepartmenlolPalliies 








namaofaquMft 




Nan.<la', Hs. IT 




nam« of a monk 




Nan-di'ya' Hs 




n.iT e ol 3 ^i;<ik 




Nan-yaw* Hs.U'Za-ga'^' 




name ol a monk 




NanrU'lMk 




iiameol«*miile 




nH 




epH 




MkfcipyB'IM 

1" 




ihawlwipttslMii 


Cop 



Cispyrighted malBrial 



TnuUHoia <lfBuddk^s^ pmdiot ai Burma 



Burmese transcription 


Burmese script 


English 


Pall 


ralhpart'W 




bepotsasiedlveipMt 




nittaiW 




poeienedbyastiil 




rat pu* IM 




pociasiedbyaspirit 
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title ol abooit iV>«»*n«yi»sS-*7^ 




tna-di'pa-Man'Biok 






name ol a sutta lalipajfliSna suUa 


TtUHSnliyul 






rrcn\t\ in BoMMR 
calendar 




VMM 




BwMtMcq.ol'ainin' 


mu 






once-fetuner 


sakadi^i'nT 


Tna-^a-ra', IT 




rame o1 a noi* 




Tnt-gya'Min' ,. 


asfci r '» i '• 


KinQoiltieQods 


Sikka 


11i»M«iHMA%liir 




tOaolabaok 




Tha-Jiton 


-— — 


nam^of aBsMA 




Ihama-bit 


9 


myslfcaHalnmant 








ooncantratlon 


lanttiil 


tha-ma-di'sMn 








ttiama-hta' 




ccnicntratico 


lamaihi 


ihMM-Ma'Mtk 




ooncanVation petiod 






CD A>{^ 


lit (ifid piacttoa) 

ccr>:ent'3l)on ir>ertMl>3n 




ifla-ma-Ma' w'pgii-tna-M 




ccncen!ratjoriri.-3hi samatha-wpassana 


th8-<m-4Mlpyu'W 




toonJain as artcv<oc 




Tna-ffa' wel-da" 




aVMicscriplu* 


Saina\^ 


llii-avdeil^Mr 






samiri'dlflii 


llnflmlMI(4ir 




mmtHttMdm/j^^KifLw 






tt'a-tnair>3*wir. hp'jit tni'cK'*-*? 




aMMorlcal p«rson-lo-to 




Ifla-min a-^rniu'iaung a-tipwe'win 




aidlnafy tnjtieea 
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fliBiMfli iittff hill III 


DunnwiMnpi 


Bturilah 
BII0IITO 


rsn 


Uia-<nan s-dpvw'win 




MdlnaiY mtnUMr 




ttia-man sa-yti* 


a*> '*\ •**t' 


adMiyciMk 




Thk-rmft'daMMtti.' Chung lix^^ 




nHM 4 B iiunnify 




ItiMUIi-ir ^ 








ViMMk^MMdw 






SMNMIIi IMAhu 




ttHMMk4rwt-«a 








the-nvV-t" tia-tlWiWlMiaB 








uwvmvlfm 










QQiBd vfendi tnbnMf An 
ine 


si|iidai»eMiiigt 


tha-ra*na"5co ne t-ii-ia' hsa-:'a' 
*Biina*itii 




requesang th« 3 jewels 
indlMlOpran^ 






cm A ^ 6 1 \ 


Qwltmicwelt 








nanieo^aking 




Ttn-n-HAdl'Hi. 


UK o >, f|, 


name ol a monk 




Tha-f»'da1hi, (A-*Wn) 




naT.3 d a mwl! 




1 fia*npoR*(B*ra 




disciplsdlheBuilitia 


Siriputta 


Vuriha-na 




ftlMlifll iMBtlfa^l 




llw«»i»bilnB 




etdir 








tiiftiddiifhhaly 








BiiddlMEn 




ina-lha-na-daw 

ttio'wtn-yaiA-pi'ya'han' liia-fna-na 
pyu1hu-da' Oil 




"Mtr eriiEfir.g f^e holy 
Buddhut reslrn. tne 
rrorks..' 




UiMtUKiaHtawzet 




monastic lineage 




ThMhirM-pyu' hpoifgyi' Icysung' 
a*«livdiftMin'la.ii»l«in- 

nvBuriDHHMvni Illy 114 


; 1 ■ ap- — - IT . — 








miMMrdUw Buddhal litm varnn 
lineage. BMnk, H*^' 9 *^'»****^ 


itoteMHiin pak-togyw 




tenwjsmemteroilttie 
Buddhal laimge 




llMJha.m'ha-lii'tiiiW 




lll««l«lKMk 








auddMittoci«!y,<.*. 




hWWVW Wig wiii win un 




t»(M*rBwtf4Uit 
mMKbmmtmonk 




niita'iitf biiiig«iorya*«r bi 




lotaveiniNdit 
BuddhlitMcMy 




T|«fn«a',Hs.U' 


«l«^ «en< A>^iS^ - 


DMieelainMil 




1ht4l«iw'i«lt«a 




iii6iliHBonc«ilrB(MB 
Bicnnlii]) 




Tht-ttia-na'da'za Oii'ii'pa'wa'fa' 
DciM'w-riV^' Ma-h«-si 
Hupyt^MAihlii Thwrte-m'l 
HW-NkfMrAlvlnr 




MognphyfllttitMaFta-ii 




itnmiHMfrdHin'llior 




to enter Buddhisrn. 
bacone airork 








hviMwn 








isadaMdBuddMm 





I--' 

i 

I' 
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BumtM (fmscrtptton 


BurmeMMilfit 


Engllth Pall 


'.fa-i/ia-na til;' ntef to 




to r.'jrt ElLdcnisn 


:ha-ifi3-r-3 ka" tjii 






MWOMfMI 

■■pKlini!.Mt4iflifMk 




andiaakaniamdiMk 

FfOlK^ic*! ir BuddMkin 




r U 


tjila d1 a bQo)( 


Undmaawil ' ' 




tiharttDT ol ttw Buddltfs 
toacMigs 






consacraled srcjrd 




an 5600 


S.OOOyearsolBucdrrsn 


tha-Dia-m pa 'u 




tieatfer, 


ll»fiaf • pyan' pwa* n«i thi 




propaaaiaBuddnum 




asr» 43f»Q»l Vj t>i<J 




tta-Moapyu'da 






QW'M'iia saw ka' da 




IwtltBudMM 


tl«4ia-«att»iniing' 




hbtoiyelBuddN'Hn 


Oia^iMtiiuihdaa' 




BMdnistteactmgs 


ThamiaWvwHha 




Hft fli A difOfMs 






euddMmndtaVtt 

madkafion 


Tta«t4n1M(«n 




namolaawMlM 
emira 


ttia4iMaiiiino'iMtnlH^Bii' 


an»^^ r««/ ^oT tt(s(e'': 




ttie-Cia-da'dawtlwin' Itio' Bat 
mwh'dii'hmjin'laklM 




tocfcTOlc o'lii s sen 
into t^e teaJn aHf.a 
moss sxce'lant BuiMha 


Tha>Tia-nak-««t<V 


u ■■ ■' ■ 

00 'J 1^ 


biegfai*y o( a no\'ce 


Thak-da-iTia'nan'Kil, 9Hh 




fiamso) a n>3nK 


Tliaiwlaing, IT 


« V • . ' 


namaoiamu 






nonanBiHW lanina 


VwA^a^iMf MtoAyo^ 




hio^lpaaadnMariis 
otdir 


TJian g> yiln^Blif haPgring* 
t'liyaiiino* 


» t^, *c^:<5': ■^•-l^o^ 


about QMSinoMtfc 
laos 


ThM^a^maHn ihl (anK 
Mh-gain'M)'' 




lDsetupasy?iod 






diMnlotheironasiic 
adir 


ItefrOanHiaflK^a-ka' t^hfmt 




MdiBflil fnonaslfc 
tonaittaa 


ttwvoniir 




monastic p<QQeity ungNta 


Ti«i»«i«fMr 




biagrafliyoitha 






miMOtalown 


ttHn^nok-tM txHa' than-glM 




tl|fpifl4 monastic sanwUnbliuti 


Than4ha-m'Ya4har 




nmaof abBdiA 

VMBIIV W M"ai»"* 






nams of a monk 


Than' Htut. Ml 




PkaFTtS Ot 3 (T\ZS\ 


A-daAnMnU^ 


"' 7 • r I T T 




Than' Sein, tfj") 




namaofaman 


That-da-iM'zMnir. (MNr) 




oana at a flUMlk 


thatW 
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CiOiSar]^ • Thatf-ta-M- 



ButnwM InnKrlpUon 


mil Mvav «wii|Pi 




Pali 


Ttiaiv'ta ra' 




nam* o( e monk 




U-av/ia-tan 




strsamwhnef 


sctapama 


Thaw Zin, lUT 




nars ol 3 T.an 




TtWIn'Ms-SflinThu-riV*' 




name ol a monk 




Inv HI Ifw-wiaiViJMV 




wBOm or « 111111111 / A^*' #/ utf 




Tlwlnrju Hti-yt-dawMipa-ya'gyi' 
i an-dTina'ak-gl'ifrtaiwr 




oen^alion al a rrorit 
wanMpteiUvil 




ThillMhtltainaHi. 








(heik-(5' 


^ ' 


superralural 3C#er 










ihdfc lilri Wil Itil 




an orsinsccfl d a inMik 
aJreatfyordainail 








Utoupmofaldisdpllnt, 

tecome a inank 




tMlfrpan 




. adenoe 




TMlHMnMiMg'W*! 


C'Mf « 


unmelaaHn (du^) 




Ihoh 






^^Zk* 

•-■ ••• 






sttfiors 






a (Tiarke^ m RangMn 




Th«ln'. fMaw^i Hsa-ya) 


■ — r u - ■ rf— 

a-^CIr— ^ 


nsmolamwi ^aJ^f^ 


, .: . 


Thsin' Han, (UT 




na.Tie of a man 




Thein* Hpei, {T*l Hpan'gyiT 




nainB oi « mBn 




1 imr i^M Hiyp^ 




nmtfllftfliin 








■■■1 A flf a HMlBalim 




1 twill mdUiy, ^1 IH^HII BB 

Ksft-ya U1 




nameoltinn ^jdiftr.**** 






' — f^-o 


rant alt inidlMlon 

teachec 




Ttil-baw' 




nam* o( a tans 




TN-hotikitsan-daiiiMiilii 
t-ifya-mys* 




Maelataflk 




Tli-li-M-ra'rij.,U' 




nana c( a monk 




lhi-«a' 






sila 


TlvMa', (Mpon'itaMiHrvr] 




name &( a moi* 






^nj saw*" 


period o( morality 




Taung-<iwM'Hi»il»dn4 




nuMol amoflk 








nua 




TM-d'da-RMHhew'ka- Min'gyiT 




nunaofaWng 




TMHTttiiMaHnkWIiiHit-n' 




nanaolaMQrtk 








narna of a saga-spirii 




Thiton- Hsayi-dmU* SaiMI'ffla 




name d a monk 




Thin, Dim 


a^r^i 


nifflaolammin 




Mn4wrgyr »^n<i>' ipilinO««idH9 


t^in-ga■ya'n■ falHc Mwn-gairdtal 




Buddhiitiyi»d 


sangiyanl 






oarata^f incMoi 


SQ^BFAanQi 


Dm di fi^i U' 




Mint fli a HiQrtk 




ThOfVQlMlbljfO' • 




nntaalaMMi 
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Burmoso transcription 


BufiMS* script 


Engliih 




TI««I4Mmi 








ttHHlawoaunQ* 




nMgriMqpla 




TN-jyT Kywing* 




Rain« o1 a rt^orvaslaiy 




Thu-nya' 




Tlw Sun, liUtt ol 
nwspaper 




Tiiu-<vy>,tr 


— g :^ 9o 


imMoiamonk 




TiM-yiemiHl ln4mr 




namtfltshmiladclty 




thu-yer 


^\ 




— 


TMi-ye" iSflin) 




namt c< a moik 




Ihu' bft-wa' 




nislllc 





T f ffV VVMil fl^T^KW 




cowidl 








I'Ua ctatidional 
tjograph-/ 




Ttii/da-na gairiQ' 




nwMOlaiMrasicsec. 








nmitofaman ^<x."r-^'-j 




IMVM* 




i3r/in« sugh* periwl 
(mlstskea refarerce) 


. 






iliaiatfclfeNHiy 




tlui1ita-in8in 




wise ran 








namaolaman 





Tnirma-na , Hs. U 


» Y ^ " f 


narMdaman 




Ttiiirra-fla' Ihok-daw 




tiVealasutta 








MMclinioflk 




T?iu'T(n ;iga-la',A-»l*i 




nme ol a monk 




TnuVjn-ia'siar lat 




rane ol a 5L<ittia tjrln 
story 




. .. .. .. . 

T^uVU'ia m«H^a di-pHil hyw' 




liS.J ol a S.X:'- jLuMtKA}*^ 


ThulMa', (A-iMi) 




Mmaolanwrw 




ThuteMT.U* 




MiMof Aflwrk 




1lMln,{MMnaf8lr(r) 








Uka 




nib-ecmmentary 


jM 


Tt'laWVa', Cnut-cttadaunQ U1 




name ol a morAt 








the thras baskets, 
SuddMA canon 


«P»il« 


HIT 


ft—— 7 


iwimglairMn 








miMfliainiii 




nkPI|iw«ingV) 




MiMfllainin 












Tie., (Pa-giA-wun-da'jk U'| 


^--^ ^ . 


r.ar >< -.-I a ms" 








nam« ol a man 








nama ol a man 




»ib« 

U'Htw/^in<t^tol(i>8t-«' 




YeCtnrespondlnsto 






Uograptiyoiafnan 




U*My«tTI«U>n«r»l«*fMi' 

pC'k'^iJa'da-ma'd: ■pa-ni 




madltail«i teacher 




U" Pon-rrya' sl MA'paMi' 


r ■ V i'' >" 0 1 " 


biograptiyolamonk 




uta-lir." 


? : 'J •' 


[untorinank 




ulM-iln'WtW 




b«coT«8]uriigrim»k 








duly day 


uposaeio 
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BufiMM MnttSrlaAm 


BuniwMwnpi 


01011811 


Call 


VTHT 


- I?, ft J. 


iHMiRiank (•!)(» J 




tiyh-uiT Ml 




_ ^hJ^b^U^ — 

■ BHom ini wiy 








Hint-spIrA taking cara of 
Itiewealhef 








dMpla/'^ y 


upaiaka 




— = — rr-* 


fM'nw pettaoHon 


upapvain 






equanimily 


(jpekVhS 


u'py^-ze *isa-ya 




(ifaeeptof (of rorkl 








precefitar monk) 


upajjnaya 


tf|p)|ft«hi»vi«iinf W 




to nqunt ipnciiilDf 




u iMhIwnifliiiHdIiiVnung' m 




'.i;iit stomach M,liM 
otuenv moralKy 






d ' 


rainy SQASon 


vatsa 




C 1 U 


cuteda tha Oiny season 




wt-bonthi 




have (itspesmtion from 
iri« duties dttianhy 
. season 








iNcliliOi vilWHgVHy 








duibigfh«nin|ff«a«in 








at vw MQinrang oi mt 
rakiy season 






n ■ ■ ■ - 


insids thfi ravry ssasoi^ 








nania 01 a dunnaia 
tunarmonlh(laMKM||) 


— 






Ml moon diy d HHfllh 
grWMD 




wa-wWniianr 




ninystnanfgba 








EKttiGoddiss {tn.J>*< ^^y^^ «• 




olooJ^kr?* 


IntarcatMraltoasnonrt 

marO<. o< Wa«>/4c^ 4^ ) 


vnnMauii 




teRninatcrfhyiMSon 




wakatOii 




(aloigupresidancaftar 
'.he rainy seasor) 




wakonthi 




the rainy sMMn 
tarnikialM 





Via ii VJt ;hi 



wa sajk !lT. 



wapyaiM 



bnildnoHwntay 

cause 



'isrrnnats tna rainy 
season 



txeatatg the raiivy 
season 



MniinililtNniiqf 



wapyatH 




bKaViig lie rainy 

MmnwjOLQOOdcwM 




mihnnglN 




thtninymsQii 




walhaik-iika 




nuRiberainlny 
seasons, degree ol 

sankHt^ ol mcnks 


j 

r 




6\ ol i>f 


enienng Itie rany season 




■A3 :o i 




to keeptiieraJnysaason 




Wai-iiutisa'ya-flaw 




(lameofamciik 




tr;Mkfil#MnriiyfliUi 




biography oftnMli 
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Classaiy • ■.m-ii^-.j 



Buf nwn tmuofkillaii 

- 






Pall 
rni 


w«i -di-na 




Mng 


«adari 


wel-aa-n» nu'patlha'na 




carurrplalfian of 1e«hig 


vadangmpHsidi 


Wtt-ki'wun Hs. 




r^a ol a monk 




WM-pok-lB' Mountain 




iWRWOlanMoMain 








iwimiiltiMiik 




VM-twn-da-ftzat 




a Buddha bkttiltoy 


Vtsianlan JUgka 






duties 




wsi-ya-vnut-sa'VuVio 




merit Von iifitt 


wj'yivaixam kujala 


WSik'ZB 


Ho. -^ - - ^ 




0 


eMhnWPin-dlta'MiHvkfit-f 




mt (N ft nognpny 








ip«6al superr^tursl 
knmigOgei/pcwer 










v|idlM» 


Wtikiawma-Oia'.U' 




ni0M ol dnorUt 




WM-lM-myo' 













sunt 


wlya _ 


WMV»'.U' 




nimeolanwflk 




WdiMzil 




Mffl^ a Buddha MMi 
ilacy 




vmi»iir,iui 




MHWfllaBKlrtl 




WTma-la'da'ma", (Aflhkl) 




ram ol a moi* 


~ 






pjnry pBroti 




wl'mok-t yatna 


0 d 
^ 'i « t-" 


lasts ot pu-ity 


viinglt! rasa 


wrni' 




non»s:ic cc'de a< eowlinl 


v'ln.iya 


wrnl'pfta-ka' 




scripture on Uw 
naiaidoeadafileondiiet 


vinaya pital<a 


wi'q«t-tli»-na 




Insigtv, rteJitaSon 








tte 01 a 


— . 










lAlPrtit nn Im ma i>m 

hnitwng-dwt' 




Maof aboQk 









Biaaii^rfiiiiiiW 


vipanaiSdhua 


«l{pM»M du*r&' KyungT 








WpiHraflftilNI 










g u ^'^ CO ^ -^-f^ 


mftdfiation 




VIII)HMiHKli||ii'hini» 








SVi'paC'fha-na mek-gi' &i>i-ru 




tflteoltbook 




W~nat.tha.na r hi I'nP ImlM* 

> « 1 pdi-ina na anu IN tiyvB 








Wl |Ml'inB*fw 




iMrJibwK ftl IrulflM 
uouMiya ui iiioihii 






^ T V 


MMgrilMlght 


— — — •- 


wi'pat-Uia-fia Uian-bauk 




v/M rfivmia 








UUadabaek 












risa-ya-dtw if) 




niMfllainQitIk 












WYttiit-zaVa'Hsa-ya-daw 




• monk «<|C 'iv^c-ti^ ^Cvk^ 
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DiirnwH HinKiipnon 


SurmMtacripl 


Ensiian 


rM 


WnhaK-da', (Wetk-za^n-ka-re' 

Hsa-ya-tfaw U") 




nafnt o( a inonk 

- 




Wlthok-daBTwin-Via' 




namolamaMi 




WlVwMlMk 





natal|iurity,Ki&i}6^ 


VitiiddMRiigaa 


■aii^ it J t daft 




iMmefHamank 




win 


O c 






wlnd« 


9 1" 


lOMt«r 




. . • 1.1 
4'< LTi na . ^ 


- ■■ - 


namec! a tncok 


- _ - ^ 


V/un-rsU', (A•s^in) 




name of a mcnk 









nam* Ola monk 








feMioti dynasty 


MiMa 


liUH wmw 


t 


'cum fB£fl^ VilMfl 

pefflicai assodaUens 




Wun-ttia' di-pa-rt 




tide o1 3 txKik 







r ^ " T~/a ' ■ p ■ " 


naina tH a iMhM.' 

aiviiiv '■t ^ *^pvaH^ 








Mintalainin 




wuHtiratttaii'ptgnw 

itilalipiHr 




Miami UivaiMr 








tUaolabook 




WMMiliinit-llMcpittr 




lldionalbiavaiihy 




wutlvwtrMnnsa'lii 


1 VP V 


WNtai^oingtwiMitol ^44<a<*«<i>V) 

rstr:t*i i j 


MAM 




tOWBSf 








ReliginisOuty 

Recitation SocMy 






1 *l 










tponioroianoctfriatlon 

cereirony (mate) 








sponKr c( an ordination 
ceremony (lamale) 








loonialnatamM* 




ya-tanltaiing 




nwioiMyornianlii 








•nllfllttanedoM 


arahani 


ya'^ianMawmya' bim'daw4in 


^ «*W r#^: 


niyik er dnaticn names 








sen d 110 E'JcJha 


flahiM 










ya-VMTinat 


X • 


liernvttess 






u^i^ CIA 


tonporaiy^naditalion) 




YMHfftiAyiPdiwiMi 




MaolalMarycfa 
cunpalgn 








placanaim 




ya-za-win 




royal Oironidt 


i^awnsa 


Ya-u-wdn'^yaw 


vo•o^ 


ttfeolac^icte 








monk teacner ol In* 
king,hndatUMfl(def 


r^aguM 






iMMolaliinQ 












Va-7u'Wsl-<a' 




«l8.:faV6.ff:scilpllW 


YkjUNadttSimt 


Ya'da-ns-mun Magauie 




I magazine 
















wMQlaiaBik 
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BurmeM trantcripUon 


Bunmatacripl 


English 


Pall 


Vta-flon-fflyo' Tha-ttia-m' Vglk-lha 
ngwgi-ya-ittMrtakKHiuiiQ 


^ . ^O; — 


lilla Ola book 




VhmMHi ttnm ■iM%MiMMalfc 111 


l>'\h'iv b:<;7^-^f• 


floimolainonk 





Yan, lMa]n8lilMinQ'MyBlta*»n 






oameolainan 




YanAung,(U') 






nnnaglaman 




yauk 






ntiNian 










tette.-sryingtolla, 

asceticism 


yoga 


- 

yaWji 






n'lediLalor 




yaw";'!!! 


- — Cr*— 




ienwie yaw'gi 




yavr'gia-flaung' 




otoyaWgl 








tMeofataek 








Bvagiapny 


~* 


nronriniMrByini ■•ihdK'Pihi 






•Hogiaiihy 






ai|_Ngf ln^try 


namanainonK 


™— . 






naint. oi a » ' <*a " 


_ 


YBf*att-flyo-gu-iipyu hs. 




name ol a iDcok ■ 




TitT«'^yoinfo AT inawnw 




fiaMV 


Mmtafaownk 


. .... 


Yei-u-Myo' 






nanaofttown 





Yal'VMin Hs. 




name of a monk 




ycik-tha 






Shadow //WtiWou <**Jm 




yildaHiitf iMMDitiMr l»wa 






all ejects ansa from 
appropriate causes 




yo-yo-aMitfuiaHr 






(normal) bioflnphy 










(RanMI paffaciiMi 






t'^S 




Ires ;n?'jnan's rfafllica fl 




YU(*IWKla-ra', (liwna' jyi' 
ThalMlwngWya!) 






flafn€ ot a monk 


. . 


)i«iMNnlnll-ta'gD»iMMarsif 
aiaN*M(-t)1ia-M«1i|)yinra-Mu' 

Shu' hsln*^'^n Qyin' 






Yok*. M Bok'd&' tl^*Ui&*nd'V»in 




liUQ OC ft DOOK 




TBH^Bimi'mvr WW 




HwllllDOOK 








i9R. oocB supannsor 










«Mliagua(ainaasuNt 


rtaiff 


yuthi 


H 




lotaka 














Vm-u'Kyaung'Ht.U- 

UiAiiiiiMla' 






aama(affloak 












... 


u-<la 


c^"> on 




astrological chart 




Za^B-n'. U' 






nimoolanKiflk 




Za4n4in-cii. iVrsi 






maMfll iiMDinan 




Za-na-ka E ■w.''-Lii , rang^nvD' 
Ma^a-^an-da-yon Hsa-yadaw - 




mme«l»iMi* 




Za-nak-ka' zat 




aBuadnatMnswy 





£a4taK*p«*D 






anoyrapny 




Za^a^ca'vnit-Mu* 




BwldhabMiMoiv 




Za-wa-fia', (fc-shin) 






name of a mark 










name (Making 





airanosteiy 
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Burmese transcription 


Burmese script 


English 


Pall 


Zara-tu'meM-Aswgi 




eucottbook 






Of) 4 






zat 








Mt-gyi' hse-twe' 


Q-t of (3 •• _ 


the ten Buddha tilth 




zaltlwin'W 




iriUaton 'hto caste 




zaw-ga-ni 


, A U 


etymotocvc< yW^i' 




law-gl 




pythfcal supernatural 
being 








mythical supernatural 
being 








nnnna nf a fTV*nlr 
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Zei-<Ja-wuiv-hp«i'S>*' U* 
Ok-kan-Uia' 




name ol a monk 








pagoda 


otttya 


Zd-mt-tila'pa-ka-tha-ri 




(fleoiabooit (iW^lK^^j 




Zel-yMmung 




rtameolanatJOior 





1 
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